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TO  A  MOtJSE, 


ON    TURNING    HER    UP     IN     HER 
NOVEMBER. 


NEST    WITH 
1785. 


THE    PLOW, 


Wee,  sleekit,  cow'rin',  tim'rous  beastie, 
O,  what  a  panic  's  in  thy  breast  ie  ! 
Thou  need  ua  st;irt  :iwa'  saie  hasty, 

Wi'  bickemig  brattle  ! 
I  wad  be  laitli  to  riii  an'  chase  thee, 

Wi'  nimd'ring  pattle  ! 

I  'm  truly  sorry  man's  dominion 
Has  broken  nature's  sotial  union. 
An'  justifies  that  ill  opinion 

Which  makes  thee  startle 
At  me,  thy  poor  earth-born  companion, 

An'  fellow-mortal ! 

I  doubt  na,  whyles,  but  thou  may  thieve  ; 
What  then  ?  poor  beastie,  thou  maun  live  ! 
A  daimen  icker  in  a  thrave 

'S  a  sma'  request ; 
I  'U  get  a  bU'ssin'  wi'  the  laive. 

And  never  miss  't ! 

Thy  wee  bit  housie,  too,  in  ruin  ! 
Its  silly  wa's  the  win's  are  strewin'  ! 
An'  naething  no^v  to  big  a  new  ane 

0'  foggage  green  ! 
An'  bleak  December's  winds  ensuin', 

Baith  sncU  and  keen  ! 

Thou  saw  the  fields  laid  bare  an'  waste, 
An'  weary  winter  comin'  fast, 
An'  cozie  here,  beneath  the  blast, 

Thou  thought  to  dwell, 
TUl,  crash  !  the  cruel  coulti-r  piist 

Out  through  tliy  cell. 

That  wee  bit  heap  0'  leaves  an'  stibble 
Has  cost  thee  mony  a  weary  nibble  ! 
Now  thou  's  turned  out,  for  a'  thy  trouble. 

But  house  or  hald, 
To  thole  the  winter's  sleety  dribble. 

An'  cranreuch  cauld  ! 

But,  Mousie,  thou  art  no  thy  lane. 
In  proving  foresight  may  be  vain  : 
The  best-laid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men 

Gang  aft  a-gley, 
An'  lea'e  us  naught  liut  giief  and  pain. 

For  promised  joy. 

iStill  thou  art  blest,  compared  wi'  mo  ! 

Tlie  present  only  toucheth  thee  : 

But,  och  !  I  backward  cast  my  e'e 

On  prospects  drear  ; 

An'  forward,  though  I  canna  see, 

I  guess  an'  fear. 

Robert  Bukns. 


LAMBS  AT  PLAY. 

Say,  ye  that  know,  ye  who  have  felt  and  seen 
Spring's   morning  smiles,    and   soul-enlivening 

green, — 
Say,  did  you  give  the  thiilling  transport  way, 
Did  your  eye  brighten,  when  young  lambs  at  play 
Leaped  o'er  your  path  with  animated  pride, 
Or  gazed  in  merry  clusters  by  your  side  ? 
Ye  who  can  smile  —  to  wisdom  no  disgi'ace  — 
At  the  arch  meaning  of  a  kitten's  face  ; 
If  spotless  innocence  and  infant  mirth 
Excites  to  praise,  or  gives  reflection  birth  ; 
In  shades  like  these  pursue  your  favorite  joy. 
Midst  nature's  revels,  sports  that  never  cloy. 
A  few  begin  a  short  but  \-igorous  race. 
And  indolence,  abashed,  soon  flies  the  place  : 
Thus  challenged  fortli,  see  thither,  one  by  one. 
From  every  side,  assembling  pla^nnates  I'un  ; 
A  thousand  wily  antics  mark  their  stay, 
A  starting  crowd,  impatient  of  delay ; 
Like  the  fond  dove  from  fearful  prison  freed. 
Each  seems  to  say,  "Come,  let  us  try  our  speed  "  ; 
Away  they  scour,  impetuous,  ardent,  strong. 
The  green  tm-f  trembling  as  they  bmmd  along 
Ailown  the  slope,  then  up  the  hilloi'k  climb. 
Where  every  mole-hill  is  a  bed  of  thyme. 
Then,  panting,  stop ;  yet  scarcely  can  refrain,  — 
A  bird,  a  leaf,  will  set  them  ofl'  again  : 
Or,  if  a  gale  with  strength  unusual  blow. 
Scattering  the  wild-brier  roses  into  snow. 
Their  little  limbs  increasing  efforts  try ; 
Like  the  torn  flower,  the  fair  assemblage  fly. 
Ah,  fallen  rose  !  sad  emblem  of  their  doom  ; 
Frail  as  thyself,  they  perish  while  they  bloom  ! 

ROBERT  BLOOMFIELa 


FOLDING  THE  FLOCKS. 

Shepherd.s  all,  and  maidens  fair, 
Fold  your  flocks  up  ;  for  the  air 
'Gins  to  thicken,  and  the  sun 
Already  his  great  course  hath  run. 
See  the  dew-drops,  how  they  kiss 
Every  little  flower  that  is  ; 
Hanging  on  their  velvet  heads, 
Like  a  string  of  crystal  beads. 
See  the  heavy  clouds  low  falling 
And  bright  Hesperus  down  calling 
The  dead  night  from  un<lergi'ound  ; 
At  whose  rising,  mists  unsound. 
Damps  and  vapors,  (ly  a]iace. 
And  hover  o'er  the  smiling  face 
Of  these  pastures  ;  where  they  come, 
Striking  dead  both  buil  and  bloom. 
Therefore  from  such  chmger  lock 
Every  one  his  loved  Hock  ; 
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And  let  your  dogs  lie  loose  without, 

Lest  tlie  wolf  come  as  a  scout 

From  the  mountain,  and  ere  day, 

Bear  a  lamb  or  kid  away ; 

Or  the  crafty,  thievish  fox, 

Break  upon  yoiu'  simple  flocks. 

To  secure  yourself  from  these. 

Be  not  too  secure  in  ease  ; 

So  shall  you  good  shepherds  prove. 

And  deserve  your  master's  love. 

Now,  good  night !  may  sweetest  slumbers 

And  soft  silence  fall  in  numbers 

On  your  eyelids.     So  farewell  : 

Thus  I  end  my  evening  knell. 

BEAUMONT  and  FLETCHER. 


THE  SONGSTERS. 


FROM  "THE  SEASO.MS." 


Up  springs  the  lark. 
Shrill- voiced  and  loud,  the  messenger  of  morn. 
Ere  yet  the  shadows  fly,  he  mounted  sings 
Amid  the  dawning  clouds,  and  from  their  haunts 
Calls  up  the  tuneful  nations.     Eveiy  copse 
Deep-tangled,  tree  in'egular,  and  bush 
Bending  with  dewy  moisture,  o'er  the  heads 
Of  the  coy  quiristers  that  lodge  within. 
Are  prodigal  of  harmony.     The  thrush 
And  woodlark,  o'er  the  kind-contending  throng 
Superior  heard,  run  through  the  sweetest  length 
Of  notes  ;  when  listening  Pliilomela  deigns 
To  let  them  joy,  and  purposes,  in  thought 
Elate,  to  make  her  night  excel  their  day. 
The  blackbird  whistles  from  the  thorny  brake  ; 
The  mellow  bullfinch  answer's  from  the  grove  ; 
Nor  are  the  linnets,  o'er  the  flowering  furze 
Poured  out  profusely,  silent  :  joined  to  these, 
Inuumcrous  songsters,  in  the  freshening  shade 
Of  new-sprung  leaves,  their  modulations  mix 
Jlellifluous.     The  jay,  the  rook,  the  daw. 
And  eiwh  harsh  pipe,  discordant  heard  alone. 
Aid  the  f\ill  concert ;  while  the  stockdove  breathes 
■  A  melancholy  murmur  through  the  whole. 
'T  is  love  creates  their  melody,  and  all 
This  waste  of  music  is  the  voice  of  love  ; 
That  even  to  birds  and  beasts  the  tender  arts 
Of  pleasing  teaches. 

James  Thomson. 


DOMESTIC  BIRDS. 

PROM  "  THE  SEASONS." 

The  careful  hen 
Calls  all  her  chirping  family  around, 
Fed  and  defended  by  the  fearless  cock, 
■WTiose  breast  with  ardor  flames,  as  on  he  walks, 
Graceful,  and  crows  defiance.     In  the  pond 


The  finely  checkered  duck  before  her  train 
Rows  garrulous.     The  stately-sailing  swan 
Gives  out  her  snowy  plumage  to  the  gale  ; 
And,  arching  proud  his  neck,  with  oary  feet 
Bears  forward  fierce,  and  guards  his  osier-isle. 
Protective  of  his  young.     The  turkey  nigh. 
Loud-threatening,   reddens ;  while   the   peacock 

spreads 
His  every-colored  glorj'  to  the  sun. 
And  swims  in  radiant  majesty  along. 
O'er  the  whole  homely  scene,  the  cooing  dove 
Flies  thick  in  amorous  chase,  and  wanton  rolls 
The  glancing  eye,  and  turns  the  changeful  neck. 

James  Thomson. 


CHORUS  OF  ENGLISH  SONGSTERS. 

KROM  THE  "  PARADISE  OF  BIRDS." 

In  the  springtime,  chafiinch  gay,  — 

"  Vanished  is  the  winter  snow  ; 
Days  grow  longer"  (j'ou  shall  say)  ; 

"  Apiile-blossonis  soon  will  blow. 
Haste,  ye  wingless  lovers,  then. 

Take  your  pleasure  ere  'tis  late. 
Birds  are  building,  maids  and  men, 

Every  one  selects  his  mate. 
Now  St.  Valentine  is  past, 

April  will  in  time  be  May ; 
Youth  that  lingers  will  not  last ; 

There  's  a  sunset  every  day. 
Birds  and  poets  both  have  sung, 
'  Love  comes  only  to  the  young.' " 

Sing,  0  nightingale,  in  June  : 

"  Now  it  is  the  shortest  night. 
And  to-morrow's  sun  In'  noon 

Will  have  climbed  his  yearly  height. 
Rarer  sounds  the  blackbird's  pipe ; 

Redder  grows  the  a)iricot ; 
Everything  is  still  and  ripe  ; 

From  to-morrow  all  things  rot. 
Life  's  climacteric  of  power 

Is  the  half-way  house  of  Death  ; 
Man's  decline,  like  bird  and  flower. 

Dates  from  parting  of  a  breath. 
Night  must  now  shift  hands  with  day ; 
Fullest  ripeness  brings  decay." 

Swallow,  in  September  sing : 

"Quit  we  now  our  northern  eaves  ; 
All  the  gnats  are  perishing  ; 

Sere  and  sapless  look  the  leaves. 
Where  are  flown  the  summer  flies  ? 

Like  men's  riches  they  have  wings. 
Vanity  of  vanities  ! 

Fleeting  are  all  feathered  things  ! 
We  have  read  our  horoscope, 

But  in  summer  we  forget  ; 
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Every  spring  awakes  new  hope, 

Kvcry  aiituiun  new  regret. 
"I'is  the  trutli  (bill  tnilh  is  strange) 
Naught 's  immutiible  but  cliange." 

Snow-bunting,  in  winter  cry  : 

"  Misery,  and  cold,  and  dearth  ! 
Darkness  in  the  slirouded  sky ! 

Silence  o'er  the  snowy  earth  ! 
Every  tree  looks  white  and  w;m. 

Barbed  with  icicles,  unclad, 
Like  some  i'eatherless  old  man. 

Withered,  toothless,  poor,  and  sad. 
Yet  be  trustful,  ilau  and  liiid  ; 

Winter  shall  not  kill  the  soul. 
Life  on  earth  is  hope  deferred. 

Since  beyond  it  lies  the  Pole. 
Death,  whose  bounds  are  snow  and  ice. 
Is  the  door  of  Paradise." 

William  Joun  Courthope- 


A  BIRD'S  NEST. 

Bt'T  most  of  all  it  wins  mj'  admiration 

To  view  the  structure  of  this  little  work,  — 

A  bird's  nest,  mark  it  well  within,  without  : 

No  tool  had  he  that  wrought,  no  knife  to  cut. 

No  nail  to  fi.x,  no  bodkin  to  insert. 

No  glue  to  join  :  his  little  beak  was  all ; 

And  yet  how  neatly  finished  !    What  nice  hand, 

With  every  implement  and  means  of  art. 

And  twenty  years'  apprenticeshij)  to  boot, 

f 'ould  make  me  such  another  ?     Fondly  then 

We  boast  of  excellence,  where  noblest  skill 

Instinctive  genius  foUs. 

JAMES  HUKDIS. 


BIRDS. 


PROM   "THE  PELICAN  ISLAND." 

—  Birds,  the  free  tenants  of  land,  air,  and  ocean. 
Their  forms  all  symmetiy,  their  motions  grace  ; 
In  plumage,  delicate  and  beautiful. 

Thick  without  burden,  close  as  fishes'  scales. 
Or  loose  as  full-blown  popjiles  to  the  breeze  ; 
With  wings  that  might  have  had  a  soul  within 

them, 
They  bore  their  owners  by  such  sweet  enchantment, 

—  Birds,  small  and  great,  of  endless  shapes  and 

colors, 
Here  flew  and  perched,  there  swam  and  dived  at 

pleasure  ; 
Watchful  and  agile,  uttering  voices  wild 
And  harsli,  yet  in  accordance  with  the  waves 
I' poll  the  beach,  the  winds  in  caverns  moaning. 
Or  winds  and  waves  abroad  upon  the  water. 


Some  sought  their  food  among  the  finny  shoals. 
Swift  darting  from  the  clouds,  emerging  soon 
With  slender  captives  glittering  in  their  beaks  ; 
These  in  reces.ses  of  steep  crags  constructed 
Their  eyries  inaccessible,  and  trained 
Their  hardy  broods  to  forage  in  all  weathers  : 
Others,  more  gorgeously  appareled,  dwelt 
Among  the  woods,  on  nature's  dainties  feeding. 
Herbs,  seeds,  and  roots  ;  or,  ever  on  the  wing. 
Pursuing  insects  through  the  boundless  air  : 
In  hollow  trees  or  thickets  these  concealed 
Their  exquisitely  woven  nests  ;  where  lay 
Their  callow  offspring,  quiet  as  the  down 
On  their  own  breasts,  till  from  her  search  the  dam 
With  laden  bill  returned,  and  shared  the  meal 
Among  her  clamorous  suppliants,  all  agape  ; 
Then,  cowering  o'er  them  with  expanded  wings. 
She  felt  how  sweet  it  is  to  be  a  mother. 
Of  these,  a  few,  with  melody  untaught. 
Turned  all  the  air  to  music  within  hearing. 
Themselves  unseen  ;  while  bolder  quiristers 
On  loftiest  branches  strained  their  clarion-pipes. 
And  made  the  forest  echo  to  their  screams 
Discordant,  —  yet  there  was  no  discord  there. 
But  tempered  harmony  ;  all  tones  combining. 
In  the  rich  confluence  of  ten  thousand  tongues. 
To  tell  of  joy  and  to  inspire  it.     Who 
Could  hear  such  concert,  and  not  join  in  chorus  ? 

JAMES  MONTGOMEKV. 


PLEA  FOR  THE  BIRDS. 

FROM   "THE  BIRDS  OF  KILLINGWORTH." 

Plato,  anticipating  the  reviewers. 
From  his  republic  banished  without  pity 

The  poets  :  iti  this  little  town  of  yours. 

You  put  to  death,  by  means  of  a  committee, 

The  ballad-singers  and  the  troubadours, 
The  street-musicians  of  the  hoavenl}-  city, 

The  birds,  who  make  sweet  music  for  us  all 

In  our  dark  hours,  as  David  did  for  Saul. 

The  thrush,  that  carols  at  the  dawn  of  day 
From  the  green  steeples  of  the  piny  wood  ; 

The  oriole  in  the  elm  ;  the  noisy  jay, 
.Targoning  like  a  foreigner  at  his  food  ; 

The  bluebird  balanced  on  some  tojiraost  spray, 
Flooding  with  melody  the  neiglilmrhood  ; 

Linnet  and  meadow-lark,  and  all  the  throng 

That  dwell  in  nests,  and  have  the  gift  of  song,  — 

You  slay  them  all !  and  wherefore  ?   For  the  gain 
Of  a  scant  h.andful  more  or  less  of  wheat. 

Or  rye,  or  barley,  or  .some  other  grain, 

.Scratched  up  at  random  by  industrious  feet 

Searching  for  worm  or  weevil  after  rain  ; 
Or  a  few  cherries,  that  are  not  so  sweet 


As  are  the  songs  these  uninvituil  guests 
Sing  at  theii-  feast  with  comfortable  breasts. 

Do  you  ne'er  think  what  wondrous  beings  these  ? 

Do  you  ne'er  think  who  made  them,  and  who 
taught 
The  dialect  they  speak,  where  melotUes 

Alone  are  the  intei-preters  of  thought  ? 
Wliose  household  words  are  songs  in  many  keys, 

Sweeter  than  instrument  of  man  e'er  caught ! 
Wliose  habitations  in  the  tree-tops  even 
Are  lialf-way  houses  on  the  road  to  heaven  ! 

Think,  every  morning  when  the  sun  peeps  through 
The  dim,  leaf-latticed  windows  of  the  grove. 

How  jubilant  the  happy  birds  renew 
Their  old  melodious  madrigals  of  love  ! 

And  when  you  think  of  this,  remember  too 
'T  is  always  morning  somewhere,  and  above 

The  awakening  continents,  from  shore  to  shore. 

Somewhere  the  birds  are  singing  evermore. 

Think  of  your  woods  and  orchards  without  birds ! 

Of  empty  nests  that  cling  to  boughs  and  beams, 
As  in  an  idiot's  brain  remembered  words 

Hang  empty  mid  the  cobwebs  of  his  dreams  ! 
Will  lileat  of  Hocks  or  bellowing  of  herds 

Make  n]i  for  the  lost  music,  when  your  teams 
])rag  home  the  stingy  harvest,  aud  no  more 
The  feathered  gleaners  follow  to  your  door  V 

What !  would  you  rather  see  the  incessant  stir 
Of  insects  in  tlie  windrows  of  the  hay. 

And  hear  the  locust  and  the  grasshopper 
Their  melamdioly  hurdy-giudies  play  ? 

Is  this  more  pleasant  to  you  than  the  whirr 
Of  meadow-lark,  and  its  sweet  roundelay. 

Or  twitter  of  little  fieldfares,  as  you  take 

Your  nooning  in  the  shade  of  bush  and  brake  ? 

You  i-all  them  thieves  and  pillagers  ;  but  know 
They  are  the  winged  wardens  of  your  farms. 

Who  from  the  cornfields  drive  the  insidious  foe. 
And  from  your  harvests  keep  a  hundred  harms  ; 

Even  the  blackest  of  them  all,  the  crow. 
Renders  good  service  as  your  man-at-arms. 

Crushing  the  beetle  in  his  coat  of  mail. 

And  crying  havoc  on  the  slug  and  snail. 

How  can  I  teach  your  children  gentleness. 
And  mercy  to  the  weak,  and  reverence 

For  Life,  which,  in  its  weakness  or  excess. 
Is  still  a  gleam  of  God's  omnipotence. 

Or  Death,  which,  seeming  daikness,  is  no  less 
The  selfsame  light,  although  averted  hence, 

AVhen  by  your  laws,  youractions,  and  yoiu'speech, 

You  contradict  the  very  things  I  teach  ? 

H.  w.  Longfellow. 


BIKDS  BY  MY  WENBO'W. 

A  JUNE  SONG. 

SwKKT  birds  that  by  my  window  sing, 
( >r  .sail  around  on  careless  wing, 
IScseech  ye,  lend  your  caroling, 

Wliile  I  salute  my  darling. 

She 's  far  from  me,  away,  away. 
Across  tlie  hills,  beyond  the  bay, 
But_still  my  heart  goes  night  and  day 
To  meet  and  greet  my  darling. 

Brown  wren,  from  out  whose  swelling  throat 

Unstinted  joys  of  nuisic  float. 
Come  lend  to  me  thine  own  June  note. 
To  warble  to  my  darling. 

Sweet  dove,  thy  tender,  lovelorn  coo 
Melts  pensively  the  orchard  through  : 
Grant  me  thy  gentle  voice  to  woo. 
And  1  shall  win  my  darling. 

Lark,  ever  leal  to  dawn  of  day. 
Pause  ere  thou  wingst  thy  skyward  way,  — 
Pause,  and  bestow  one  quivering  lay. 
One  anthem  for  my  darling. 

Ah,  mocker !  rich  as  leafy  June, 
Thou  'It  grant,  1  know,  one  little  boon, 
One  strain  of  thy  most  matchless  tune, 
To  solace  my  own  darling. 

Bright  choir,  your  peerless  song  shall  stir 
The  rapturous  chords  of  love  in  her  ; 
But  who  .shall  be  our  me.s.senger. 

When  we  salute  my  darling  ? 

0  voiceless  swallow,  crown  of  spring. 
Lend  us  awhile  thy  swift  curved  wing  : 
Straight  as  an  arrow  thou  shalt  bring 
This  greeting  to  my  darling  ! 

EDWARD  SPENCER. 


i 


THE  MOCKING-BIRD. 

FROM   "  our  OF  Till!  CRADLE  ENDLESSLY  ROCKING." 

Once,  Paumanok, 
When   the  snows  had  melted,   and  the  Fifth- 
month  grass  was  growing. 
Up  this  sea-shore,  in  some  briers. 
Two  guests  from  Alabama,  —  two  together. 
And  their  nest,  and  four  light-green  eggs,  spotted 

with  brown. 
And  every  day  the  he-bird,  to  and  fro,  near  at  hand, 
Aud  every  day  the  she-bird,  crouched  on  her 

nest,  silent,   with  bright  eyes. 
And  every  day  I,  a  curious  boy,  never  too  close, 

never  distmbing  them. 
Cautiously  peering,  absorbing,  translating. 
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"Shine  !  shine  !  shine  ! 
Pour  down  your  warmth,  great  Sun  ! 
While  we  bask  —  we  two  together. 

"  Two  together  ! 
Winds  blow  south,  or  winds  Wow  north. 
Day  come  white,  or  night  come  Mack, 
Home,  or  rivers  and  mountains  from  home. 
Singing  all  time,  minding  no  time, 
I  f  we  two  but  keep  together. " 

Till,  of  a  sudden. 
Maybe  killed,  unknown  to  her  mate. 
One  forenoon  the  she-bird  crouched  not  on  the  nest. 
Nor  returned  that  afternoon,  nor  the  next. 
Nor  ever  appeared  again. 

And  thenceforward,  all  summer,  in  the  sound 

of  the  sea. 
And  at  night,  under  the  full  of  the  moon,  in 

calmer  weather. 
Over  the  hoarse  surging  of  the  sea, 
Or  flitting  from  brier  to  brier  by  day, 
I  saw,  I  heard  at  intervals,  the  remaining  one, 

the  he-bbd. 
The  solitary  guest  from  Alabama. 

"Blow!  blow!  blow  I 
Blow  up,  sea-winds,  along  Paumanok's  shore  ! 
I  wait  and  I  wait,  till  you  blow  my  mate  to  me. " 

Yes,  when  the  stars  glistened. 
All  night  long,  on  the  prong  of  a  moss-scalloped 

stake, 
Down,  almost  amid  the  slapping  waves, 
Sat  the  lone  singer,  wonderful,  causing  tears. 

He  called  on  his  mate  ; 
He  poured  forth  the  meanings  which  I,  of  all 
men,  know. 

"Soothe  !  soothe  !  .soothe  ! 
Close  on  its  wave  soothes  the  wave  behind. 
And  again  another  behind,  embracing  and  lap- 
ping, every  one  close. 
But  my  love  soothes  not  me,  not  nie. 

"  Low  hangs  the  moon  —  it  rose  late. 
0,  it  is  lagging  —  0,  I  think  it  is  heavy  with 
love,  with  love. 

"0,  madly  the  .sea  pushes,  pushes  upon  the  land. 
With  love  —  with  love. 

"0  night  I  do  I  not  see  my  love  flutteiing  out 
there  among  the  brcakei-s  ? 
What  is  that  little  black  thing  I  see  there  in  the 
white  ? 


' '  Loud  !  loud  !  loud  ! 
Loud  I  call  to  you,  my  love  ! 
High  and  clear  1  shoot  my  voice  over  the  waves  ; 
Siu'ely  you  must  know  who  is  here,  is  here  ; 
You  must  know  who  I  am,  my  love  ! 

"  Low-hanging  moon  ! 
What  is  that  dusky  spot  in  your  brown  yellow  ? 
0,  it  is  the  shape,  the  shape  of  my  mate  ! 
0  moon,  do  not  keep  her  from  me  any  longer. 

"Land!  land  !  0  land  I 
Whichever  way  1  turn,  0,  I  think  you  could  give 
me  my  mate  back  again,  if  you  only  would ; 
For  I  am  almost  sure  I  see  her  dimly  whichever 
way  I  look. 

"0  rising  stars  ! 
Perhaps  the  one  I  want  so  much  will  rise,  will 
rise  with  some  of  you. 

"  0  throat !  0  trembling  throat ! 
Sound  clearer  through  the  atmosphere  ! 
Pierce  the  woods,  the  earth  ; 
Somewhere  listening  to  catch  you,  must  be  the 
one  I  want. 

"Shake  out,  carols  I 
Solitary  here  —  the  night's  carols  I 
Carols  of  lonesome  love  !  Death's  carols  ! 
Carols  imder  that  lagging,  yellow,  waning  moon  ! 
O,  under  that  moon,   where  she  droops  almost 

down  into  the  sea  ! 
0  reckless,  despairing  carols  ! 

"  But  soft !  sink  low  ; 

Soft !  let  me  just  murmur  ; 

And  do  you  wait  a  moment,  you  husky-noised  sea  ; 

For  .somewhere  I  believe  I  heard  my  mate  re- 
sponding to  me. 

So  faint  —  I  must  be  still,  be  still  to  listen  ; 

But  not  altogether  still,  for  then  she  might  not 
come  immediately  to  me. 

"Hither,  my  love ! 
Here  I  am  !  Hero  ! 
With  this  just-.sustained  note  I  announce  myself 

to  you  ; 
This  gentle  call  is  for  you,  my  love,  for  you. 

"  Do  not  bo  decoyed  elsewhere  ! 
That  is  the  whistle  of  the  wind  —  it  is  not  my 

voice ; 
That  is  the  fluttering,  the  fluttering  of  the  spray  ; 
Those  arc  the  shadows  of  leaves. 

"O  darkness  !  0  in  vain  I 
0,  I  am  very  sick  and  sorrowful." 

Walt  Whitman. 
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TO  THE  CUCKOO. 

Hail,  beauteous  stranger  of  tlie  grove  ! 

Thou  messenger  of  spring  ! 
Now  Heaven  repairs  thy  rural  seat, 

And  woods  thy  welcome  sing. 

Soon  as  the  daisy  decks  the  green. 

Thy  certain  voice  we  hear. 
Hast  thou  a  star  to  guide  thy  path. 

Or  mark  the  rolling  year  ? 

Delightful  visitant !  with  thee 

I  hail  the  time  of  flowers, 
And  hear  the  sound  of  music  sweot 

From  birds  among  the  bowers. 

The  school-boy,  wandering  through  the  wood 

To  pull  tlie  primrose  gay, 
Starts,  thy  most  curious  voice  to  hear, 

And  imitates  thy  lay. 

What  time  the  pea  puts  on  the  bloom. 

Thou  fiiest  thy  vocal  vale, 
An  annual  guest  in  other  lands. 

Another  spring  to  hail. 

Sweet  bird  !  thy  bower  is  ever  green. 

Thy  sky  is  ever  clear  ; 
Thou  hast  no  sorrow  in  thy  song, 

No  winter  in  thy  year  ! 

0,  could  I  fly,  I  'd  fly  with  thee  ! 

We  'd  make,  with  joyful  wing, 
Our  annual  visit  o'er  the  globe. 

Attendants  on  the  spring. 

JOHN  LOGAN. 


THE  BELFRY  PIGEON. 

On  the  cross-beam  under  the  Old  South  bell 
The  nest  of  a  pigeon  is  builded  well. 
In  summer  and  winter  that  bird  is  there, 
Out  and  in  with  the  morning  air  ; 
I  love  to  see  him  track  the  street. 
With  his  wary  eye  and  active  feet ; 
And  I  often  watch  him  as  he  springs. 
Circling  the  steeple  with  easy  wings. 
Till  across  the  dial  his  shade  has  passed. 
And  the  belfry  edge  is  gained  at  last ; 
'T  is  a  bird  I  love,  with  its  brooding  note, 
An<l  the  trembling  throb  in  its  mottled  throat ; 
There  's  a  human  look  in  its  swelling  breast, 
And  the  gentle  curve  of  its  lowly  crest ; 
And  I  often  stop  with  the  fear  I  feel,  — 
Ho  runs  so  close  to  the  rapid  wheel. 

Whatever  is  rung  on  that  noisy  bell,  — 
Chime  of  the  hour,  or  funeral  knell,  — 
The  dove  in  the  belfry  must  hear  it  well. 


When  the  tongue  swingsouttothemidnightmoon. 
When  the  sexton  cheerly  rings  for  noon. 
When  the  clock  strikes  clear  at  morning  light. 
When  the  child  is  waked  with  "nine  at  night," 
When  the  chimes  play  soft  in  the  Sabbath  air, 
Filling  the  spirit  with  tones  of  prayer,  ^ 
Whatevei'  tale  in  the  bell  is  heiird, 
He  broods  on  his  folded  feet  unstirred, 
Or,  rising  half  in  his  rounded  nest, 
He  takes  the  time  to  smooth  his  breast. 
Then  drops  again,  with  filmed  eyes, 
And  sleeps  as  the  last  vibration  dies. 

Sweet  bird  !  I  would  that  I  could  be 
A  hermit  in  the  crowd  like  thee  ! 
With  wings  to  fly  to  wood  and  glen. 
Thy  lot,  like  mine,  is  cast  with  men  ; 
And  daily,  with  unwilling  feet, 
I  tread,  like  thee,  the  crowded  street. 
But,  uidikc  me,  when  day  is  o'er. 
Thou  canst  dismiss  the  world,  and  soar  ; 
Or,  at  a  half- felt  wish  for  rest, 
Canst  smooth  the  feathers  on  thy  breast, 
And  drop,  forgetful,  to  thy  nest. 

I  would  that  in  such  wings  of  gold 
I  could  my  weary  heart  upfold  ; 
I  would  1  could  look  down  unmoved 
(Unloving  as  I  am  uidoved). 
And  while  the  world  throngs  on  beneath. 
Smooth  down  my  cares  and  calmly  breathe  ; 
And  never  sad  with  others'  sadness. 
And  never  glad  with  others'  gladness. 
Listen,  unstirred,  to  knell  or  chime. 
And,  lapped  in  quiet,  bide  my  time. 

NATHANIEL  PARKER  WlLLIi 


THE  SKYLARK. 

Bird  of  the  wilderness. 

Blithesome  and  cumberles.s. 
Sweet  be  thy  matin  o'er  moorland  and  lea  ! 

Emblem  of  happiness, 

Blest  is  thy  dwelling-place,  — 
0,  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee  ! 

Wild  is  thy  lay  and  loud 

Far  in  the  downy  cloud. 
Love  gives  it  energy,  love  gave  it  birth. 

Where,  on  thy  dewy  wing. 

Where  art  thou  journeying  ? 
Thy  lay  is  in  heaven,  thy  love  is  on  earth. 

O'er  fell  and  fountain  sheen. 

O'er  moor  and  mountain  green, 
O'er  the  red  streamer  that  heralds  the  day. 

Over  the  cloudlet  dim. 

Over  the  rainbow's  rim. 
Musical  cherub,  soar,  singing,  away  ! 

Then,  when  the  gloaming  comes. 

Low  in  the  heather  blooms 


f 
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Sweet  will  thy  welcome  and  bed  of  love  be  ! 

Like  a  high-bom  maiden 

Emblem  of  haiiiiine.ss, 

In  a  palace  tower. 

lilest  is  tUy  dwelling-place, 

Soothing  her  love-laden 

0,  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee  ! 

Soul  in  secret  hour 

James  Hogg. 

With  music  sweet  as  love,  which  overflows  her 
bower ; 

Like  a  glow-worm  golden, 

TO  TUi;  SKTT.ARK. 

In  a  dell  of  dew, 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit ! 

Scattering  unbeholden 

Bird  tliou  never  wert. 

Its  aerial  hue 

That  from  heaven,  or  near  it, 

Among  the  flowers  and  grass  which  screen  it  from 

Pourest  thy  full  heart 

the  view; 

in  profuse  strains  of  unjiremeditated  art. 

Like  a  rose  embowered 

Higher  still  and  higher 

In  its  own  green  leaves. 

From  the  earth  thou  springest. 

By  warm  winds  deflowered, 

Like  a  cloud  of  fire  ; 

Till  the  scent  it  gives 

The  blue  deep  thou  wingest. 

Makes  faint  with  too  much  sweet  these  lieavy- 

And  singing  still  dost  soar,   and  soaring  ever 

winged  thieves. 

singest. 

Sound  of  vernal  showers 

In  the  golden  lightening 

On  the  twinkling  grass. 

Of  the  setting  sun. 

Eain-awakened  flowers. 

O'er  which  clouds  are  brightening, 

All  that  ever  was 

Thou  dost  float  and  run ; 

Joyous  and  fresh  and  clear  thy  music  doth  surpass. 

Like  an  embodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  begun. 

Teach  us,  sprite  or  bird. 

The  pale  purple  even 

What  sweet  thoughts  are  thine  ; 

Melts  around  thy  flight  ; 

I  have  never  heard 

Like  a  .star  of  heaven, 

Praise  of  love  or  wine 

In  the  broad  daylight 

That  panted  forth  a  flood  of  rapture  so  divine. 

Thou  art  unseen,  but  yet  I  hear  thy  shrill  delight. 

Chorus  hj-meneal. 

Keen  as  are  the  arrows 

Or  triumphant  chant. 

Of  that  silver  sphere. 

Matched  with  thine,  would  be  all 

Whose  intense  lamp  naiTows 

But  an  empty  vaunt,  — 

In  the  white  dawn  clear. 

A  thingwherein  we  feel  there  is  some  hidden  want. 

Until  we  hardly  see,  we  feel  that  it  is  there. 

What  objects  are  the  fountains 

All  the  earth  and  air 

Of  thy  happy  strain  ? 

With  thy  voice  is  loud. 

What  fields,  or  waves,  or  mountains  ? 

As,  when  night  is  bare. 

What  shapes  of  sky  or  jilain  ? 

From  one  lonely  cloud 

What  love  of  thine  own  kind  ?     What  ignorance 

The  moon  rains  out  her  beams,  and  heaven  is 

of  pain  ? 

overflowed. 

With  thy  clear,  keen  joyance 

What  thou  art  wo  know  not ; 

Languor  cannot  be ; 

What  is  most  like  thee  ? 

Shadow  of  annoyance 

From  rainbow  clouds  there  flow  not 

Never  come  near  thee  ; 

Drops  so  bright  to  see. 

Thou  lovest,  but  ne'er  knew  love's  sad  satiety. 

As  from  thy  presence  showers  a  rain  of  melody. 

Waking  or  a.sleep. 

Like  a  poet  hidden 

Thou  of  death  must  deem 

In  the  light  of  thought, 

Things  more  true  and  deep 

Singing  hymns  unbidden. 

Than  we  mortals  dream. 

Till  the  worM  is  wrought 

Or  how  could  thy  notes  flow  in  such  a  ciystal 

To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded  not; 

stream  ? 

) 
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We  look  'before  and  after. 

Leave  to  the  nightingale  her  shady  wood  ; 

And  pine  for  what  is  not ; 

A  privacy  of  glorious  light  is  thine, 

Our  sincerest  laughter 

Whence  ^lou  dost  pour  upon  the  world  a  flood 

With  some  pain  is  fraught ; 

Of  harmony,  with  instinct  more  divine  ; 

Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest 

Type  of  the  wise,  who  soar,  but  never  roam,  — 

thought. 

True  to  the  kindred  points  of  Heaven  and  Home  ! 
William  Wordsworth. 

Yet  if  we  could  scorn 

Hate  and  pride  and  fear, 

If  we  were  things  born 

THE  THRUSH. 

Not  to  shed  a  tear. 

1  know  not  how  thy  joy  we  ever  should  come  near. 

Sweet  bird  !  that  sing'st  away  the  early  hours 
Of  winters  past  or  coming,  void  of  care  ; 

Better  than  all  measures 

Well  pleased  with  delights  which  present  are, 

Of  delightful  sound, 

Fair    seasons,    budding    sprays,    sweet-smelling 

Better  than  all  treasures 

flowers,  — 

That  in  books  are  found. 

To  rocks,  to  springs,  to  rills,  from  leafy  bowers 

Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thou  scorner  of  the  ground ! 

Thou  thy  Creator's  goodness  dost  declare, 
Aiul  wliat  dear  gifts  on  thee  he  did  not  spare, 

Teach  me  half  the  gladness 

A  stain  to  human  sense  in  sin  that  lowers. 

That  thy  brain  must  know. 

What  soul  can  be  so  sick  which  by  thy  songs 

Such  harmonious  madness 

(Attired  in  sweetness)  sweetly  is  not  driven 

From  my  lips  would  flow. 

Quite  to  forget  earth's  turmoUs,  spites,  and  wrongs, 

The  world  should  listen  then,  as  1  am  listening 

And  lift  a  reverent  eye  and  thought  to  heaven  ! 

now. 

Sweet,  artless  songster !  thou  my  mind  dost  raise 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 

To  airs  of  spheres,  —  yes,  and  to  angels'  lays. 

WILLIAM  DRUMMOND. 

HARK,  HARKr  THE  T.ARK- 

^— 

THE  ENGUSH  ROBIN. 

Hark,  hark  !  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings, 

See  yon  robin  on  the  spray  ; 

And  Phoebus  'gins  arise, 

Look  ye  how  his  tiny  form 

His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs 

Swells,  as  when  his  merrj'  lay 

On  chaliced  flowers  that  lies  ; 

Gushes  forth  amid  the  storm. 

And  winking  Mary-buds  begin 

To  ope  their  golden  eyes  ; 

Though  the  snow  is  falling  fast. 

With  everything  that  pretty  bin. 

Specking  o'er  his  coat  with  white,  — 

My  lady  sweet,  arise  ; 

Though  loud  roai-s  the  chilly  blast. 

Arise,  arise  ! 

Shakespeare. 

And  the  evening 's  lost  in  night,  — 
Yet  from  out  the  darkness  di'eary 

Cometh  still  that  cheerful  note  ; 

TO  THE  SKYLARK. 

Praisuful  aye,  and  never  weary, 
Is  that  little  warbling  throat. 

Ethereal  minstrel  !  pilgrim  of  the  sky  ! 

Dost  thou  dcsjiise  the  earth  where  cares  abound  ? 

Thank  him  for  his  lesson's  sake. 

Or,  wliile  tlie  wings  aspire,  are  heart  and  eye 

Thank  God's  gentle  minstrel  there, 

Both  with  thy  nest  upon  the  dewy  ground  ? 

Wlio,  when  storms  m.ake  others  quake, 
Sings  of  days  that  brighter  were. 

Thy  nest,  which  thou  canst  drop  into  at  will. 

Those  quivering  wings  composed,  that  music  sHU ! 
To  the  last  point  of  vision,  and  beyond. 

hakrison  wbir. 

Mount,  daring  warbler  !  —  that  love-prompted 

THE  ROBIN. 

strain, 

'Twixt  thee  and  thine  a  never-failing  liond, 

My  old  Welsh  neighbor  over  the  way 

Thrills  not  the  less  the  Imsoiu  of  the  plain  ; 

Crept  slowly  out  in  the  sun  of  spring, 

Yet  mightst  thou  seem,  proud  privilege !  to  sing 

Pushed  from  her  eai-s  the  locks  of  gray. 

All  independent  of  the  leafy  spring. 

And  listened  to  hear  the  robin  .sing. 

' 
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Her  grandson,  playing  at  marbles,  stopped, 

Filling  youths'  and  maidens'  dreams 

And  iTUel  in  sjiort,  as  boys  will  be. 

With  mysterious,  pleasing  themes  ; 

Tossed  a  stone  at  tlie  bird,  who  hopped 

Then,  amid  the  sunlight  clear 

From  bough  to  bough  in  the  apple-tree. 

Floating  in  the  fragrant  air, 

Thou  dost  fill  each  heart  with  pleasure 

"Nay!"  said  the  grandmother ;  "have  you  not 

By  thy  glad  ecstatic  measure. 

heard. 

My  poor  bad  boy !  of  the  fiery  pit. 

A  single  note,  so  sweet  and  low, 

And  how,  drop  by  drop,  this  merciful  bird 

Like  a  full  heart's  overflow. 

Carries  the  water  that  quenches  it  ? 

Forms  the  prelude  ;  but  the  strain 

"  He  brings  cool  dew  in  his  little  bill. 

Gives  us  no  such  tone  again  ; 
For  the  wild  and  saucy  song 
Leaps  and  skips  the  notes  among. 
With  such  quick  and  sjiortive  play. 
Ne'er  was  madder,  merrier  lay. 

And  lets  it  fall  on  the  souls  of  sin  ; 

You  can  see  the  mark  on  his  red  breast  still 
Of  fires  that  scorch  as  he  drojis  it  in. 

"My  poor  liron  rhuddyn  !  my  breast-burned  bird, 

Singing  .so  sweetly  from  limb  to  limb, 

Gayest  songster  of  the  spring  ! 

Very  dear  to  the  heart  of  our  Lord 

Thy  melodies  before  me  bring 

Is  he  who  pities  the  lost,  like  him !" 

Visions  of  some  dream-built  land. 
Where,  by  constant  zephyrs  fanned. 

"Amen  !"  I  said  to  the  beautiful  myth  ; 

I  might  walk  the  livelong  day. 

"  Sing,  bird  of  God,  in  my  heart  as  well ; 

Embosomed  in  per[ietual  Msiy. 

Each  good  thought  is  a  drop  wherewith 

Nor  care  nor  fear  thy  bosom  knows  ; 

To  cool  and  lessen  the  fires  of  hell. 

For  thee  a  tempest  never  blows  ; 

But  when  our  northern  summer 's  o'er, 

"  Prayers  of  love  like  r,ain-drops  fall, 

By  Delaware's  or  Schuylkill's  shore 

Tears  of  pity  are  cooling  dew. 

The  wild  rice  lifts  its  airy  head. 

And  dear  to  the  heart  of  our  Lord  are  all 

Ami  royal  feasts  for  thee  are  spread. 

Wlio  suifer  like  him  in  the  good  they  do !" 

And  when  the  winter  threatens  there, 

John  g,  whittier. 

Thy  tireless  wings  yet  own  no  fear, 

But  bear  thee  to  more  southern  coasts, 

THE  BOBOLINK. 

Far  beyond  the  reach  of  frosts. 

Bobolink  !  that  in  the  me.idow, 

Bobolink  !  still  may  thy  gladness 

Or  beneath  the  orcliiiril's  shadow. 

Take  from  me  all  taints  of  sadness  ; 

Keepest  up  a  eonstiint  rattle 

Fill  my  soul  with  trust  unshaken 

Joyous  as  my  children's  prattle, 

In  that  Being  who  lias  taken 

Welcome  to  the  north  again  ! 

Care  for  every  living  Ihing, 

Welcome  to  mine  ear  thy  strsiiu. 

In  summer,  winter,  fall,  and  spring. 

Welcome  to  mine  eye  the  sight 

THOMAS  Hill. 

Of  thy  buir,  thy  bla(;k  and  white ! 

Brighter  plumes  may  greet  the  sun 

By  the  banks  of  Amazon  ; 

THJi  O'LENCOLN  FAMILY. 

Sweeter  tones  m:iy  weave  the  spell 

Of  enchanting  Pliilomel ; 

A  FLOCK  of  merry  singing-birds  wore  sporting  in 

But  the  tro]ii(-  bird  wouhl  fail. 

the  grove  : 

And  the  English  niglitingale, 

Some  were  warbling  cheerily,  and  some  were  mak- 

If we  .should  comjiare  their  worth 

ing  love  : 

With  thine  endles.s,  gushing  mirth. 

There  were  Bobolincon,  Wadolincon,  Wintersee- 
ble,  Conquedle,  — 

When  the  ides  of  M.ay  are  ])ast. 

A  livelier  set  was  never  led  by  tabor,   pipe,  or 

June  and  summer  nearing  fast. 

fiddle,  — 

Whihi  from  depths  of  blue  above 

Crying,   ' '  Phew,    shew,  Wadolincon,    see,    see. 

Comes  the  mighty  breath  of  love, 

Bobolincon, 

Calling  out  each  bud  and  flower 

Down  among  the  tickletops,  hiding  in  the  but- 

With resistless,  secret  power,  — 

tercups  ! 

W.aking  hojie  and  fond  desire. 

I  know  the  saucy  chai),  1  sec  his  shining  cap 

Kimlling  the  erotic  fire,  — 

Bobbing  in  the  clover  there,  —  sec,  see,  aeel" 

1 
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Up  flies  Bobolincon,  perching  on  an  apple-tree, 

Swinging  low  on  a  slender  limb. 

Startled  by  Ms  rival's  song,  quickened  by  his 

The  spairow  warbled  his  wedding  hymn. 

raillery. 

And,  balancing  on  a  blackberry-brier. 

Soon  he  spies  the  rogue  afloat,  curveting  in  the 

The  bobolink  sung  with  his  heart  on  fire,  — 

air, 

"  Chink  ?    If  you  wish  to  kiss  her,  do  ! 

And  merrily  he  turns  about,  and  warns  him  to 

Do  it,  do  it !     You  coward,  you  ! 

beware  ! 

Kiss  her  !     Kiss,  kiss  her  !     Who  will  see  ? 

"  'T  is  you  that  would  a-wooing  go,  down  among 

Only  we  three  !  we  three  !  we  three  !  " 

the  rushes  0  ! 

But  wait  a  week,  till  flowers  are  cheery, — wait 

Under  garlands  of  drooping  vines. 

a  week,  and,  ere  you  marry. 

Througli  dim  vistas  of  sweet-breathed  pines. 

Be  sure  of  a  house  wherein  to  taiTy  ! 

Past  wide  meadow-fields,  lately  mowed, 

Wadoliuk,  Whiskodink,  Tom  Denny,  wait,  wait. 

Wandered  the  indolent  country  road. 

wait ! " 

The  lovers  followed  it,  listening  still. 
And,  loitering  slowly,  as  lovers  will, 

Every  one  'a  a  fimny  fellow  ;  every  one 's  a  little 

Entered  a  low-roofed  bridge  that  lay. 

mellow ; 

Dusky  and  cool,  in  their  pleasant  way. 

Follow,  follow,  foUow,  foUow,  o'er  the  hiU  and 

Under  its  arch  a  smooth,  browni  stream 

in  the  hollow ! 

Silently  glided,  with  glint  and  gleam, 

llenily,  merrily,  there  they  hie  ;  now  they  rise 

Shaded  by  gi-aceful  elms  that  spread 

and  now  they  fly ; 

Their  verdurous  canopy  overhead,  — 

They  cross  and  tui'n,  and  in  and  out,  and  down 

The  stream  so  narrow,  the  boughs  so  wide, 

in  the  middle,  and  wheel  about,  — 

They  met  and  mingled  across  the  tide. 

With  a  "Phew,  shew,  Wadolincon  !  listen   to 

Alders  loved  it,  and  seemed  to  keep 

me,  Bobolincon  !  — 

Patient  watch  as  it  lay  asleep. 

Happy  's  the  wooing  that 's  speedily  doing,  that 's 

Mirroring  clearly  the  trees  and  sky 

speedOy  doing, 

And  the  flitting  form  of  the  dragon-fly. 

That 's  merry  and  over  with  the  bloom  of  the 

Save  where  the  swift-winged  swallow  played 

clover  ! 

In  and  out  in  the  sun  and  shade. 

Bobolincon,  Wadolincon,  Winterseeble,  follow, 

And  dai-ting  and  circling  in  merry  chase. 

foUow  me ! 

Dipped,  and  dimpled  its  clear  dark  face. 

Wilson  Flagg. 

Fluttering  lightly  from  brink  to  brink 

* 

Followed  the  garrulous  bobolink. 

THE  TET.T.TALE. 

Rallying  loudly,  with  mirthful  din. 
The  pair  who  lingered  unseen  within. 
And  when  from  the  friendly  bridge  at  last 

Once,  on  a  golden  afternoon. 

With  radiant  faces  and  hearts  in  tune, 

Into  the  road  beyond  they  pa-ssed. 

Two  fond  lovei-s  in  dreaming  mood 

Again  beside  tlieni  tlie  tempter  went. 

Threaded  a  rural  solitude. 
Wholly  happy,  they  only  knew 

Keeping  the  thread  of  his  argument  — 
"Kiss  her!  kiss  her  !  chink-a-chee-chee  ! 

That  the  earth  was  bright  and  the  sky  was  blue, 

I  '11  not  mention  it  !     Don't  mind  me  ! 

That  light  and  beauty  and  joy  and  song 

I  '11  be  sentinel  —  I  can  see 

Charmed  the  way  as  they  jiassed  along  : 

All  around  from  this  tall  birch-tree  ! " 

'    The  air  was  fragi-ant  with  woodland  scents  ; 

But  ah  !  tliey  noted  —  nor  deemed  it  sti-ange  — 

The  squirrel  frisked  on  the  roadside  fence; 

In  his  rollicking  chonis  a  trilling  change  : 

And   hovering    near  them,    "Chee,   cbee, 

"  Do  it !  do  it !  "  with  might  and  main 

chink  ? " 

Warbled  the  telltale  —  "  Do  it  mjain  1 " 

Queried  the  curious  bobolink. 

ANONYMOUS. 

Pausing  and  peering  with  sidelong  head. 

As  saucily  questioning  all  they  said  ; 

While   the  ox-eye  danced  on   its   slender 

ROBERT  OF  LINCOLN. 

stem, 

And  all  glad  nature  rejoiced  with  them. 

Merhily  swinging  on  brier  and  weed, 

Over  the  odorous  lields  were  strown 

Near  to  the  nest  of  his  little  dame. 

Wilting  windrows  of  grass  new-mown. 

Over  the  mountain-side  or  mead, 

And  rosy  billows  of  clover  bloom 

Kobt^rt  of  Lincoln  is  telling  his  name: 

Surged  in  the  sunshine  and  breathed  per- 

liob-o'-link, bob-o'-lhik. 

fume. 

Spink,  spank,  spink  ; 

1 
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Snug  and  safu  is  that  nest  of  ours, 

Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 

Hidden  among  the  summer  flowers. 

Spink,  spank,  spink  ; 

Chee,  chee,  cliee. 

Nobody  knows  but  my  mate  and  I 
^\^lere  our  nest  and  our  nestlings  lie. 

Robert  of  Lincoln  is  gayly  dressed, 

Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Wearing  a  Ijright  black  wedding  coat ; 
White  are  his  shoulders  and  white  liis  crest, 
Hear  him  call  in  his  merry  note  : 
Boh-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 
Sjiink,  sjiank,  spink  ; 
Look,  what  a  nice  new  coat  is  mine, 

Summer  wanes  ;  the  children  are  grown  ; 

Fun  and  frolic  no  more  he  knows  ; 
Robert  of  Lincoln  's  a  humdrum  crone  ; 

OH'  he  flies,  and  we  sing  as  he  goes  : 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link. 

Sure  tliere  was  never  a  bird  so  fine. 

Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Spink,  spank,  spink  : 
When  you  can  pipe  that  merry  old  strain, 
Robert  of  Lincoln,  come  back  again. 

Robert  of  Lincoln's  Quaker  wife. 

Pretty  and  quiet,  with  plain  brown  wings, 

Chee,  chee,  chee. 
William  Cullen  Bryant. 

Passing  at  home  a  patient  life. 

. 

Broods  in  the  grass  while  her  husband  sings : 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-liuk. 

THE  HEATH-COCK. 

Spink,  spank,  spink  ; 
Brood,  kind  creature  ;  you  need  not  fear 
Thieves  and  robbers  while  I  am  here. 

Good  morrow  to  thy  sable  beak 
And  glossy  plumage  dark  and  sleek, 
Tliy  crimson  moon  and  azure  eye. 

Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Cock  of  the  heath,  so  wildly  shy : 

Modest  and  shy  as  a  nun  is  she. 
One  weak  chirp  is  her  oidy  note. 

Braggart  and  prince  of  biaggarts  is  he. 
Pouring  boasts  from  his  little  throat : 

I  see  thee  slyly  cowering  through 
That  wiry  web  of  silvery  dew. 
That  twinkles  in  the  morning  air, 
Like  casements  of  my  lady  fair. 

Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link. 

A  maid  there  is  in  yonder  tower, 

Spink,  spank,  spink  ; 

Who,  peeping  from  her  early  bower, 

Never  was  I  afraid  of  man  ; 

Half  shows,  like  thee,  her  simple  wile, 

Catch  me,  cowardly  knaves,  if  you  can. 

Her  braided  hair  and  morning  smile. 

Chee,  chee,  chee. 

The  rarest  things,  with  wayward  will, 
Beneath  the  covert  hide  them  still ; 

Six  white  eggs  on  a  bed  of  hay. 

The  rarest  things  to  break  of  day 

Flecked  with  purple,  a  pretty  sight ! 

Look  shortly  forth,  and  shrink  away. 

Then-  as  the  mother  sits  all  day, 

Robei-t  is  singing  with  all  his  might : 

A  fleeting  moment  of  delight 

Bob-o'-link,  li(ib-o'-link. 

1  sunned  me  in  her  cheering  sight ; 

Spink,  spank,  spink  ; 

As  short,  I  ween,  the  time  will  be 

Nice  good  wife,  that  never  goes  out. 

That  I  shall  jiarley  hold  with  thee. 

Keeping  house  while  I  frolic  about. 

Through  Snowdon's  mist  red  beams  the  day, 

Chee,  chee,  chee. 

The  climbing  herd-boy  chants  his  lay. 
The  gnat-Hies  dance  their  sunny  ring,  — 

Soon  as  the  little  ones  chip  the  shell 

Thou  art  already  on  the  wing. 

SL\  wide  mouths  are  open  for  food  ; 
Robert  of  Lincoln  bestirs  him  well. 

JOANNA  BAILLIB. 

Gathering  seed  for  the  hungry  brood. 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link. 

FEKSEVERANCE. 

Spink,  spank,  spink  ; 

A  SWALLOW  in  the  spring 

This  new  life  is  likely  to  be 

Came  to  our  granary,  and  'neath  the  eaves 

Hard  for  a  gay  young  fellow  like  me. 

Essayed  to  make  a  nest,  and  there  did  bring 

Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Wet  earth  and  straw  and  leaves. 

Robert  of  Lincoln  at  lengtli  is  made 

Day  after  day  she  toiled 

Sober  with  work,  and  silent  with  care  ; 

With  patient  art,  but  ere  her  work  was  crowned, 

Off  is  his  holiday  ganuent  laid. 

Some  sad  mishap  the  tiny  fabric  siioiled. 

Ualf  forgotten  that  merry  ail'. 

And  dashed  it  to  the  ground. 

T- 
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She  found  the  ruin  wrought, 
But,  not  cast  down,  forth  from  the  place  she  flew, 
Aud  with  her  mate  fresh  earth  audgrasses  brought 

And  built  her  nest  anew. 

But  scarcely  had  she  placed 
The  last  soft  feather  on  its  ample  floor. 
When  wicked  hand,  or  chance,  again  laid  waste 

And  wrought  the  rain  o'er. 

But  still  her  heart  she  kept. 
And  toUed  again,  —  and  last  night,  hearing  calls, 
I  looked,  —  and  lo  !  three  little  swallows  slept 

Within  the  earth-made  walls. 

What  truth  is  here,  0  man  ! 
Hath  hope  been  smitten  in  its  early  dawn  ? 
Have  clouds  o'ercast  thy  purpose,  trust,  or  plan? 

Have  faith,  and  struggle  on  ! 

R.  S.  S.  ANDROS. 


THE  WINGED  WORSHIPERS. 

(Addressed  to  two  swallows  that  flew  into  the  Chauncy  Place 
Church  during  divine  service.] 

Gay,  guileless  pair. 
What  seek  ye  from  the  fields  of  heaven  ? 

Ye  have  no  need  of  prayer ; 
Ye  have  no  sins  to  be  forgiven. 

Why  perch  ye  here. 
Where  moi-tals  to  theii-  Maker  bend  ? 

Can  your  pure  spirits  fear 
The  God  ye  never  could  otfend  ? 

Ye  never  knew 
The  crimes  for  which  we  come  to  weep. 

Penance  is  not  for  you. 
Blessed  wanderers  of  the  upper  deep. 

To  you  't  is  given 
To  wake  sweet  Nature's  untaught  lays ; 

Beneath  the  arch  of  heaven 
To  chirp  away  a  life  of  praise. 

Then  spread  each  wing 
Far,  far  .ibove,  o'er  hakes  and  lands. 

And  join  the  choirs  that  sing 
In  yon  blue  dome  not  reared  with  hands. 

Or,  if  ye  stay. 
To  note  the  consecrated  hour, 

Teach  me  the  airy  way. 
And  let  me  try  your  envied  power. 

Above  the  crowd 
On  upward  wings  could  1  but  fly, 


I  'd  bathe  in  yon  bright  cloud, 
Aud  seek  the  stars  that  gem  the  sky. 

'T  were  heaven  indeed 
Through  fields  of  trackless  light  to  soar. 

On  Nature's  charms  to  feed. 
And  Nature's  own  great  God  .idore. 

Charlfs  sprague. 


THE  SWALLOW. 

The  gorse  is  yellow  on  the  heath. 

The  banks  with  speedwell  Howers  are  gay. 
The  oaks  are  budding ;  and  beneath. 
The  hawthorn  soon  will  bear  the  wreath. 
The  silver  wreath  of  May. 

The  welcome  guest  of  settled  spring, 
The  swallow  too  is  come  at  last ; 

Just  at  sunset,  when  tlirushes  sing, 

I  saw  her  dash  with  rapid  wing, 
And  hailed  her  as  she  passed. 

Come,  summer  visitant,  attach 

To  my  reed-roof  thy  nest  of  clay, 
And  let  my  ear  thy  music  catch. 
Low  twittering  underneath  the  thatch. 
At  the  gray  dawn  of  day. 

As  fables  tell,  an  Indian  sage. 

The  Hindustani  woods  among. 
Could  in  his  desert  hermitage, 
As  if  "t  were  marked  in  written  page. 

Translate  the  wild  bird's  song. 

I  wish  I  did  his  power  possess. 

That  I  might  learn,  fleet  bird,  from  thee. 
What  our  vain  systems  only  guess. 
And  know  from  what  wild  wilderness 

Thou  earnest  o'er  the  sea. 

charlotte  Smith, 


THE  DEPARTUEE  OF  THE  SWALLOW. 

And  is  the  swallow  gone  ? 

Who  beheld  it  ? 

Which  way  sailed  it  ? 
Farewell  bade  it  none  ? 

No  mortal  saw  it  go  ;  — 

But  who  doth  hear 

Its  summer  cheer 
As  it  flitteth  to  and  fro  ? 

So  the  freed  spirit  flies  ! 

From  its  surrounding  clay 

It  steals  away 
Like  the  swallow  from  the  skies. 
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Wliither  ?  wlieiefore  doth  it  go  ? 

Thee  wondrous  we  may  call,  — 

'T  is  all  unknown  ; 

Most  wondrous  this  of  all, 

We  feel  alone 

That  such  a  tiny  throat 

That  a  void  is  left  below. 

Should  wake  so  loud  a  sound,  and  pour  so  loud 

WILLIAM    IIOWITT. 

a  note. 

From  the  Dutch  of  MARIA  TESSELSCHADE  VISSCHER. 
by  JOHN  BOWRING. 

THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

THE  NIGHTINGALE  BEREAVED. 

The  rose  looks  out  in  the  valley, 

And  thither  will  I  go  ! 

FROM  ••  THE  SEASONS  " 

To  the  rosy  vale,  where  the  nightingale 

Oft  when,  returning  with  her  loaded  bill, 

Sings  his  song  of  woe. 

Th'  astonished  mother  finds  a  vacant  nest, 
By  the  hard  hand  of  unrelenting  clown 

The  virgin  is  on  the  river-side, 

Kobbed,  to  the  ground  the  vain  provision  fiills  ,• 

Culling  the  lemons  pale  : 

Her  pinions  ruflile,  and  low-drooping  scarce 

Thither,  —  yes  !  thither  will  I  go. 

Can  hear  the  mourner  to  the  poplar  .shade  ; 

To  the  rosy  vale,  where  the  nightingale 

Where,  all  abandoned  to  despair,  she  sings 

Sings  his  song  of  woe. 

Hersorrows  through  the  night  ;  and  on  the  bough 
Sole-sitting,  still  at  every  dying  fall 

The  fairest  fruit  her  hand  hath  culled, 

Takes  up  again  her  lamentable  strain 

'T  is  for  lier  lover  all  : 

Of  winding  woe,  till,  wide  around,  the  woods 

Thither,  —  yes  !  thither  will  I  go, 

Sigh  to  her  song,  and  with  her  wail  resound. 

To  the  rosy  vale,  where  the  nightingale 

James  Thomson. 

Sings  his  song  of. woe. 

^ 

In  her  hat  of  straw,  for  her  gentle  .swain, 

PHILOMELA. 

She  has  placed  the  lemons  pale  : 

Thither,  —  yes  !  thither  w^ill  I  go. 

Hark  !  ah,  the  nightingale  ! 

To  the  rosy  vale,  where  the  nightingale 

The  tawny-throated  ! 

Sings  his  .song  of  woe. 

Hark  !  from  that  moonlit  cedar  what  a  burst ! 

From  the  Portuguese  of  GIL  VICENTE. 

Wliat  triumph  !  hark,  —  what  pain  ! 

by  John  Bowring. 

0  wanderer  from  a  Grecian  shore. 

Still,  —  after  many  yeai-s,  in  distant  lands,  — 

THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

Still  nourishing  in  thy  bewildered  brain 

That  wild,  uiniuenched,  deep-sunken,  Old-World 

Prize  thou  the  nightingale, 

pain,  — 

Who  soothes  thee  with  his  tale, 

Say,  will  it  never  heal  ? 

And  wakes  the  woods  around  ; 

And  can  this  fragrant  lawn. 

A  singing  featlier  he,  —  a  winged  and  wandering 

With  its  cool  trees,  and  night, 

sound  ; 

And  the  sweet,  trancpiil  Tliames, 
And  moonshine,  and  the  dew. 

Whose  tender  caroling 

To  thy  racked  heart  and  brain 

Sets  all  ears  listening 

Alford  no  balm  ? 

Unto  tliat  living  lyre, 

Wlience  flow  the  airy  notes  his  ecstasies  inspire  ; 

Dost  thou  to-night  behold, 
Here,  through  the  moonlight  on   this  Englisk 

Whose  .shrill,  capricious  song 

gras.i. 

Breathes  like  a  flute  along, 

The  unfriendly  palace  in  the  Thracian  wild  ? 

Witli  many  a  careless  tone,  — 

Dost  thou  again  peruse. 

Music  of  thousand  tongues,  fomied  by  one  tongue 

With  hot  cheeks  and  seared  eyes. 

alone. 

The  too  clear  web,  and  thy  dumb  sister's  shame  ? 
Dost  thou  once  more  essay 

0  charming  creature  rare  ! 

Tliy  night;  and  feel  come  over  thee, 

Can  aught  with  thee  compare  ? 

Poor  fugitive  !  the  featlicry  change 

Thou  art  all  song,  ^  thy  breast 

Once  more  ;  and  once  more  make  resound, 

Tlirills  for  one  montli  o'  the  year,  —  is  tranquil 

With  love  and  hat<>,  triuinjih  and  agony, 

^^^^J 

all  tlic  rest. 

I.onc  Daulis,  and    the  high  ( 'riilii-iiMii  v.ale  ? 
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Listen,  Eugenia,  — 

How  thick   the  bursts  come  crowding  through 

the  leaves  ! 
Again  —  thou  hearest ! 
Eternal  passion  ! 
Eternal  pain  ! 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 


TO  THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

As  it  fell  upon  a  day. 

In  the  merry  month  of  May, 

Sitting  in  a  jileasant  shade 

Wliich  a  grove  of  myrtles  made, 

Beasts  did  leap,  and  birds  did  sing, 

Trees  did  grow,  and  plants  did  spring  ; 

Everything  did  banish  moan, 

Save  the  nightingale  alone. 

She,  poor  bird,  as  all  forlorn. 

Leaned  her  breast  up-till  a  thorn  ; 

And  there  sung  the  doleful'st  ditty 

That  to  hear  it  was  great  pity. 

Fie,  fie,  fie  !  uow  would  she  cry  ; 

Teru,  tern,,  by  and  by  ; 

That,  to  hear  her  so  complain. 

Scarce  I  could  from  tears  refrain  ; 

For  her  griefs,  so  lively  shown, 

M.ade  me  think  upon  mine  own. 

Ah  !  (thought  I)  thou  moum'st  in  vain  ; 

None  takes  pity  on  thy  pain  ; 

Senseless  trees,  they  cannot  hear  thee  ; 

Ruthless  beai-s,  they  will  not  cheer  thee  ;  ] 

King  I'andion,  he  is  dead  ; 

All  thy  friends  are  lapped  in  lead  : 

All  thy  fellow-birds  do  sing, 

Careless  of  thy  sorrowing  ! 

Whil.st  as  fickle  Fortune  smiled. 

Thou  and  1  were  both  beguiled. 

Every  one  that  flatters  thee 

la  no  friend  in  misery. 

Words  are  easy,  like  the  mnd  ; 

Faithful  friends  are  hard  to  find. 

Richard  Barnfielo. 


THE  MOTHER  NIGHTINGALE. 

I  HAVE  seen  a  nightingale 
On  a  sprig  of  thyme  bewail. 
Seeing  the  dear  nest,  which  was 
Hers  alone,  borne  off,  alas  ! 
By  a  laborer  :  I  heard. 
For  this  outrage,  the  poor  bird 
Say  a  thousand  mournful  things 
To  the  wind,  which,  on  its  wings. 
To  the  Guardian  of  the  sky 
Bore  her  melancholy  cry, 


Bore  her  tender  tears.     She  spake 
As  if  her  fond  heart  would  break  : 
One  while  in  a  sad,  sweet  note, 
Gurgled  from  her  straining  throat. 
She  enforced  her  piteous  tale, 
Mournful  prayer  and  plaintive  wail ; 
One  while,  with  the  shrill  dispute 
Quite  outwearied,  she  was  mute  ; 
Then  afresh,  for  her  dear  brood. 
Her  harmonious  shrieks  renewed. 
Now  she  winged  it  round  and  round  ; 
Now  she  skimmed  along  the  ground  ; 
Now  from  bough  to  bough,  iu  haste, 
The  delighted  robber  chased. 
And,  alighting  in  his  path. 
Seemed  to  say,  'twixt  grief  and  wrath, 
"Give  me  back,  fierce  rustic  rude. 
Give  me  back  my  pretty  brood," 
And  I  heard  the  rustic  still 
Answer,  "That  I  never  wUl." 

From  the  Spanish  of  ESTEVAN  MANUEL  DE  VILLECAS, 
by  Thomas  Roscoe. 


THE  PELICAN. 

FROM  "THE  PELICAN  ISLAND." 

At  early  dawn  I  marked  them  in  the  sky, 
Catching  the  morning  colors  on  their  plumes  ; 
Not  iu  voluptuous  pastime  reveling  there, 
Among  the  rosy  clouds,  while  orient  heaven 
Flamed  like  the  opening  g.ates  of  Paradise, 
Whence  issued  forth  the  angel  of  the  sun. 
And  gladdened  nature  with  returning  day  : 
—  Eager  for  food,  their  searching  eyes  they  fixed 
On  ocean's  unrolled  volume,  from  a  height 
That  brought  immensity  within  their  scope  ; 
Yet  with  such  power  of  vision  looked  they  down, 
As  though  they  watched  the  shell-fish  slowly 

gliding 
O'er  sunken  rocks,  or  climbing  trees  of  coral. 
On  indefatigable  wing  upheld. 
Breath,  pulse,   existence,  seemed  suspended  in 

them  : 
They  were  as  pictures  painted  on  the  sky  ; 
Till  suddenly,  aslant,  away  they  shot, 
Like  meteors  changed  from  stars  to  gleams  of 

lightning. 
And  stnick  upon  the  deep,  where,  in  wild  pl.ay, 
Their  quarry  floundered,  unsuspecting  harm  ; 
With  terrilile  voracity,  they  plunged 
Theii-  heads  among  the  allVighted  shoals,  and  beat 
A  tempest  on  the  surges  with  their  wings. 
Till  flashing  clouds  of  foam  and  spray  concealed 

them. 
Nimlily  they  seized  and  secreted  their  prey, 
Alive  and  wriggling  in  the  elastic  net. 
Which  Nature  hung  beneath  their  gra.spingbeaks. 
Till,  swollen  with  captures,  the  unwieldy  burden 
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Clogged  their  slow  flight,  as  heavily  to  land 
These  mighty  hunters  of  the  deep  returned. 
Tliere  on  the  cmgged  cliffs  they  perched  at  ease, 
Gorging  their  hapless  victims  one  by  one  ; 
Then,  lull  and  weary,  side  liy  side  they  slept, 
Till  evening  roused  them  to  the  chase  again. 

Love  found  that  lonely  couple  on  their  isle, 
And  soon  surrounded  them  with  blithe  compan- 
ions. 
The  noble  birds,  with  skill  spontaneous,  framed 
A  nest  of  reeds  among  the  giant-grass. 
That  waved  in  lights  and  shadows  o'er  the  soil. 
There,  in  sweet  thraldom,  yet  unweening  why. 
The  patient  dam,  who  ne'er  till  now  had  known 
Parental  instinct,  brooded  o'er  her  eggs. 
Long  ere  she  found  the  curious  secret  out. 
That  life  was  hatching  in  their  brittle  shells. 
Then,  from  a  wild  rapacious  bird  of  prey. 
Tamed  by  the  kindly  process,  she  became 
That  gentlest  of  all  living  things,  — a  mother  ; 
Gentlest  while  yearning  o'er  her  naked  young. 
Fiercest  when  stirred  by  anger  to  defend  them. 
Her  mate  himself  the  softening  power  confessed. 
Forgot  his  sloth,  restrained  his  appetite. 
And  ranged  the  sky  and  fished  the  stream  for  her. 
Or,  when  o'erwearied  Nature  forced  her  off 
To  shake  her  torpid  feathers  in  the  breeze. 
And  bathe  her  bosom  in  the  cooling  flood, 
He  took  her  place,  and  felt  through  every  nerve. 
While  the  plump  nestlings  throbbed  against  his 

heart, 
The  tenderness  that  makes  the  vulture  mild  ; 
Yea,  half  unwillingly  his  post  resigned, 
'Wlion,  homesick  with  the  absencre  of  an  hour. 
She  huiTicd  back,  and  drove  him  from  her  seat 
With  pecking  bill  and  cry  of  fond  distres.s. 
Answered  by  him  with  munnurs  of  delight. 
Whose  gutturals  harsh  to  her  were  love's  own 

nnisic. 
Then,  settling  down,  like  foam  upon  the  wave. 
White,  flickering,  elfervescent,  soon  subsiding. 
Her  ruffled  pinions  smoothly  she  composed  ; 
And,  while  beneath  the  comfort  of  her  wings, 
Her  crowdeil  progeny  ipiitc  filled  the  nest, 
Tlio  halcyon  sleeps  not  soumler,  when  the  wind 
Is  bri'athles.s,  and  the  sea  without  a  ctirl, 
—  Nor  dreams  the  halcyon  of  serener  days. 
Or  nights  more  beautiful  with  silent  stars. 
Than  in  that  hour,  tlie  mother  pelican, 
■Wlien  the  warm  tumults  of  alfcction  sunk 
I  nto  calm  sleep,  and  dreams  of  what  they  were,  — 
Dreams  more  delicious  than  reality. 
He  sentinel  beside  her  stood,  and  watched 
With  jealous  eye  the  raven  in  the  clouds, 
And  the  rank  sea-mews  wheeling  round  the  dilfs. 
Woe  to  the  reptile  then  that  ventured  nigh  ! 
The  snap  of  his  tremendous  bill  was  like 


Death's  scythe,  down-cutting  every  thing  it  struck. 
The  heedless  lizard,  in  his  gambols,  peeped 
Tpon  the  guarded  nest,  from  out  the  flowers, 
I'jut  jiaid  the  instant  forfeit  of  his  life  ; 
Nor  could  the  serpent's  subtlety  elude 
Capture,  when  gliding  by,  nor  in  defense 
Might  his  malignant  fangs  and  venom  save  him. 

Ere  long  the  thriving  brood  outgrew  their  cradle, 

Ran  through  the  gi-ass,  and  dabbled  in  the  pools ; 

No  sooner  denizens  of  earth  than  made 

Free  both  of  air  and  water  ;  day  by  day. 

New  lessons,  exercises,  and  amusements 

Employed  the  old  to  teach,  the  young  to  learn. 

Now  floating  on  the  blue  lagoon  behold  them  ; 

The  sire  and  dam  in  swan-like  beauty  steering, 

Their  cygnets  following  through  the  foamy  wake. 

Picking  the  leaves  of  plants,  pursuing  insects. 

Or  catching  at  the  bubbles  as  they  broke  : 

Till  on  some  minor  fry,  in  reedy  shallows, 

Witli  flapping  pinions  and  unsparing  beaks. 

The  well-taught  scholars  plied  their  double  art. 

To  fish  in  troubled  waters,  and  secure 

The  petty  captives  in  their  maiden  pouches  ; 

Then  hurried  with  their  banquet  to  the  shore. 

With  feet,  wings,   breast,    half  swimming   and 

half  flpng. 

But  when  their  pensgrewstrong  tofight  the  storm, 

Ajid  buH'et  with  the  breakers  on  the  reef, 

Tlie  parents  put  them  to  severer  proof : 

On  beetling  rocks  the  little  ones  were  marshaled ; 

There,  by  endearments,  stripes,  example,  urged 

To  trj'  the  void  convexity  of  heaven. 

And  plow  the  oceau's  horizontal  field. 

Timorous  at  fii"st  they  fluttered  round  the  verge. 

Balanced  and  furled  their  hesitating  wings, 

Then  put  them  forth  again  with  steadier  aim  ; 

Now,  gaining  courage  iis  they  felt  the  wind 

Dilate  their  feathers,  fill  tlw^ir  airy  frames 

With  buoyancy  that  bore  them  from  their  feet. 

They  yielded  all  thejr  burden  to  tlie  breeze. 

Anil  sailed  and  soared  where'er  theirguardians  led; 

Ascending,  hovering,  wheeling,  or  alighting. 

They  searched  the  deep  in  quest  of  nobler  game 

Than  yet  their  inexperience  had  encountered ; 

With  these  they  battled  in  that  element, 

AVliere  wings  or  fins  were  equally  at  home. 

Till,  conquerors  in  many  a  desperate  strife. 

They  dragged  their  spoils  to  land,  and  gorged  at 

leisure. 

James  Montgomery. 


TO  A  WATERFO'WX. 

WiiiTUF.u,  midst  falling  dew, 
Wliile  glow  tli(!  heavens  with  the  last  steps  of  day, 
Far,  through  their  rosy  depths,  (hist  thou  pursue 

Tliy  solitary  way  ? 
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Vainly  the  fowler's  eye 
Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee  wrong, 
As,  darkly  painted  on  the  crimson  sky, 

Thy  figure  floats  along. 

Seek'st  thou  the  plashy  brink 
Of  weedy  lake,  or  marge  of  river  wide. 
Or  where  the  rocking  billows  rise  and  sink 

On  the  chafed  ocean-side  ? 

There  is  a  Power  whose  care 
Teaches  tliy  way  along  tlmt  pathless  coast,  — 
Tlie  desert  and  illimitable  air,  — 

Lone  wandering,  but  not  lost. 

All  day  thy  wings  have  fanned, 
At  that  far  height,  the  cold,  thin  atmosphere. 
Yet  stoop  not,  weary,  to  the  welcome  land, 

Though  the  dark  night  is  near. 

And  soon  that  toil  shall  end  ; 
Soon  shalt  thou  find  a  summer  home,  and  rest, 
And  scream  among  thy  fellows ;  reeds  shall  bend, 

Soon,  o'er  thy  sheltered  nest. 

Tliou  'rt  gone,  the  abyss  of  heaven 
Hath  swallowed  up  thy  form  ;  yet,  on  my  heart 
Deeply  hatli  sunk  the  lesson  thou  hast  given, 

And  shall  not  soon  depart : 

He  who,  from  zone  to  zone. 
Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain 

flight. 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone, 
Will  lead  my  steps  aright. 

William  cullen  Bryant. 


TO  A  BtRD 

THAT  HAUNTED  THH  WATERS  OF  LAAKEN  IN  THE  WINTER. 

0  MELANCHOLY  bird,  a  winter's  day 

Thou  standest  by  the  margin  of  the  pool. 
And,  taught  by  God,  dost  thy  whole  being 
school 

To  patience,  which  all  evil  can  allay. 

God  has  appointed  thee  the  fish  thy  prey, 
And  given  thyself  a  lesson  to  the  fool 
Unthrifty,  to  submit  to  moral  rule. 

And  his  untliinking  course  by  thee  to  weigh. 
There  need  not  schools  nor  the  professor's  chair, 

Though  these  be  good,  true  wisdom  to  impart : 
He  who  has  not  enough  for  these  to  spare. 

Of  time  or  gold,  may  yet  amend  liis  heart. 

And  teach  his  soul  by  brooks  and  rivers  fair,  — 

Nature  is  always  wise  in  every  pai-t. 

Edward  Hovel  (Lord  thorlow). 


THE  SANDPIPER. 

Across  the  narrow  beach  we  flit. 

One  little  sandpiper  and  I ; 
And  fast  1  gather,  bit  by  bit. 

The  scattered  driftwood  bleached  and  dry. 
The  wild  waves  reach  their  hands  for  it. 

The  wild  wind  raves,  tlie  tide  runs  high. 
As  up  and  down  the  beach  we  flit,  — 

One  little  sandpiper  and  I. 

Above  our  heads  the  sullen  clouds 

Scud  black  and  swift  across  the  sky : 
Like  sUent  ghosts  in  mist}"  shrouds 

Stand  out  the  white  liglitliouses  high. 
Almost  as  far  as  eye  can  reach 

I  see  the  close-reefed  vessels  fly, 
As  fast  we  flit  along  the  beach,  — 

One  little  sandpiper  and  I. 

I  watch  him  as  he  skims  along, 

Uttering  his  sweet  and  mournful  cry ; 
He  starts  not  at  my  fitful  song, 

Or  flash  of  fluttering  drapery ; 
He  has  no  thought  of  any  wrong. 

He  scans  me  with  a  fearless  eye. 
Stanch  friends  are  we,  well  tried  and  strong, 

The  little  sandpiper  and  1. 

Comrade,  where  wilt  thou  be  to-night 

Vr\\en  the  loosed  storm  breaks  furiously  ? 
My  driftwood-fire  will  burn  so  bright ! 

To  what  warm  shelter  canst  thou  fly? 
I  do  not  fear  for  thee,  though  WToth 

Tiie  tempest  rushes  through  the  sky : 
For  are  we  not  God's  children  both. 

Thou,  little  sandpiper,  and  I  ? 

CHLIA   THA.\TBiL 


I 


THE  LITTLE  BEACH  BIRD. 

Thou  little  bird,  thou  dweller  by  the  sea. 
Why  takest  thou  its  melancholy  voice? 
Why  with  tliat  boding  cry 
O'er  the  waves  dost  thou  fly  ? 
0,  rather,  binl,  with  me 
Through  the  fair  l.ind  rejoice  ! 

Thy  flitting  form  comes  ghostly  dim  and  pale, 
As  driven  by  a  beating  storm  at  sea  ; 
Thy  cry  is  weak  and  scared. 
As  if  thy  mates  had  shared 
The  doom  of  us.     Thy  wail  — 
Wliat  does  it  bring  to  me  ? 

Thoucall'stalongthesand,  and  haunt'st  the  surge. 
Restless  and  sad  ;  as  if,  in  strange  accord 


With  motion,  and  with  roar 
Of  waves  that  drive  to  shore 
One  spirit  did  ye  urge  — 
The  Mystery  —  the  Word. 

Of  thousands  thou  both  sipi\lcher  and  pall, 
Old  ocean,  art  !     A  rf(juii.'ni  o'er  tlie  dead, 
From  out  thy  gloomy  cells, 
A  tale  of  mourning  tells,  — 
Tells  of  man's  woe  and  fall. 
His  sinless  glory  lied. 

Then  turn  thee,  little  bird,  and  take  thy  flight 
Where  the  complaining  sea  shall  sadness  bring 
Thy  spirit  nevermore. 
Come,  (juit  witli  me  the  shore, 
For  gladness  and  the  light, 
Where  birds  of  summer  sing. 

Richard  II   Dana. 


THE  STORMY  PETREL. 

A  THOUSAND  miles  from  land  are  we. 

Tossing  about  on  tlie  stonny  sea,  — 

From  billow  to  bounding  billow  cast. 

Like  fleecy  snow  on  the  .stormy  blast. 

The  sails  are  scattered  abroad  like  weeds ; 

The  strong  masts  shake  like  (piivering  reeds ; 

The  mighty  eal)les  ami  iron  chains, 

The  hull,  whicli  .all  earthly  strength  disdains,  — 

They  .strain  and  tliey  crack ;  and  liearts  like  stone 

Tlieir  natural,  hard,  proud  strength  disown. 

Up  and  down ! — up  and  down  ! 

From  the  base  of  the  wave  to  the  billow's  crown. 

Ami  amidst  the  Masliing  and  feathery  foam 

Tlio  stormy  petrel  finds  a  home,  — 

A  home,  if  such  a  jilace  may  be 

For  her  who  lives  on  the  wide,  wide  sea, 

On  the  craggy  ice,  in  tlie  frozen  air, 

And  only  seeketh  her  rocky  lair 

To  wann  her  young,  and  to  tea(di  them  to  spring 

At  once  o'er  the  waves  on  their  stonny  wing ! 

O'er  the  deep !  —  o'er  the  deep ! 

■Where  tlie  whale  and  tlio  shark  and  the  aword- 

lisli  .sleep,  — 
Outflying  tlic  blast  and  the  driving  rain, 
The  jietrol  telleth  her  talc  —  in  vain  ; 
For  the  mariner  cnrsetli  the  warning  bird 
Wliich  bringeth  him  news  of  tlie  storm  unheard ! 
Ah  !  thus  iloes  the  ]iro]ilict  of  good  or  ill 
Meet  hate  from  the  creatures  he  serveth  still ; 
Yet  he  ne'er  falters,  —  so,  jietrcd,  spring 
Once  more  o'er  the  waves  on  thy  sturniy  wing ! 
I  Bryan  w.  I'rocthk  (Bakkv  Cornwall). 


LINES  TO  THE  STORMY  PETREL. 

The  lark  sings  for  joy  in  her  own  loved  land. 
In  the  furrowed  field,  by  the  breezes  fanned; 

And  so  revel  we 

In  the  furrowed  sea, 
As  joyous  and  glad  as  the  lark  can  be. 

f)n  the  placid  breast  of  the  inland  lake, 
The  wild  duck  delights  lier  pastime  to  take  ; 

But  the  petrel  br.aves 

The  wild  ocean  waves. 
His  wing  in  the  foaming  billow  he  laves. 

The  halcyon  loves  in  the  noontide  beam 
To  follow  his  sport  on  the  tranquil  stream : 

He  lishes  at  ease 

In  the  summer  breeze. 
But  we  go  angling  in  stormiest  seas. 

No  song-note  have  we  but  a  piping  ciy, 

That  blends  with  the  storm  when  the  wind  is  high. 

When  the  land-birds  wail 

We  sport  in  the  gale. 
And  merrily  over  the  ocean  we  sail. 

Anonymous. 


THE  EAGLE. 

FRAGMENT. 

He  clasps  the  crag  with  hook^d  hands ; 
Close  to  the  sun  in  lonely  lands, 
Ringed  with  the  azure  world,  he  stands. 

The  wrinkled  sea  beneath  him  crawls ; 
He  watches  from  his  mountain  walls. 
And  like  a  thunderbolt  he  falls. 

ALFRED  Tennyson. 


THE  OWL. 

Ik  the  hollow  tree,  in  the  old  gray  tower, 

The  spectral  owl  doth  dwell  ; 
Dull,  hated,  despised,  in  the  sunshine  hour. 

Hut  at  dusk  hi^  's  abroad  and  well  ! 
Not  a  bird  of  the  forest  e'er  mates  witli  liim  ; 

All  moi'k  him  outright  by  day  ; 
Hut  .at  night,  when  the  woods  grow  still  and  dim. 
The  boldest  will  shrink  away  ! 

0,  ichcn  the  night  falls,  and  roosts  the  fold, 
Thai,  then,  is  the  reign  of  the  Jiomid  owl  I 

And  the  owl  hath  a  bride,  who  is  fond  and  bold, 
And  lovelh  the  wood's  deep  gloom ; 

And,  with  eyes  like  the  shhieofthenioon.stone  cold, 
She  awaiteth  her  glwustly  groom  ; 

Not  a  fe.atlier  she  moves,  not  a  carol  .she  sings. 
As  .she  waits  in  her  tree  .so  still  ; 
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But  when  her  heart  heareth  his  flapping  wings, 
She  hoots  out  her  welcome  shrill ! 

0,  trheii  the  invon  shines,  and  dogs  do  howl, 
Then,  then,  is  the  joy  of  the  homid  owl/ 

Mourn  not  for  the  owl,  nor  his  gloomy  plight ! 

The  owl  hath  his  share  of  good  : 
If  a  prisoner  lie  be  in  the  broad  daylight. 

He  is  lord  ill  the  dark  greenwood  '. 
Nor  lonely  the  bird,  nor  his  ghastly  mate. 

They  are  each  unto  each  a  pride  ; 
Thrice  fonder,  perhaps,  since  a  strange,  dark  fate 
Hath  rent  them  from  all  beside ! 

So,  when  the  night  falls,  and  dogs  do  howl, 
Sing,  ho  I  for  the  reign  of  the  homid  owl  I 
We  tnow  not  alway 
Who  are  kings  by  clay. 
But  the  king  of  the  night  is  the  hold  brown  owl  I 

BRYAN  W.  PROCTER    (BARRY  CORNWALL). 


TO  THE  HTTMBLEBEE. 

BtTELY,  dozing  humblebee  ! 
Where  thou  art  is  clime  for  me  ; 
Let  them  sail  for  Porto  Rique, 
Far-off  heats  through  seas  to  seek, 
1  will  follow  thee  alone, 
Thou  animated  torrid  zone  ! 
Zigzag  steerer,  desert  cheerer, 
Let  me  chase  thy  waving  lines  ; 
Keep  me  nearer,  me  thy  hearer. 
Singing  over  shrubs  and  vines. 

Insect  lover  of  the  sun, 
Joy  of  thy  dominion  ! 
Sailor  of  the  atmosphere  ; 
Swimmer  through  the  waves  of  air. 
Voyager  of  light  and  noon, 
Epicurean  of  June  ! 
Wait,  I  prithee,  till  I  come 
Within  earshot  of  thy  hum,  — 
All  without  is  martyrdom. 

When  the  south-wind,  in  May  days. 
With  a  net  of  shining  haze 
Silvers  the  horizon  wall ; 
And,  with  softness  touching  all, 
Tints  the  human  countenance 
With  the  color  of  romance ; 
And  infusing  subtle  heats 
Tunis  the  sod  to  violets,  — 
Thou  in  sunny  solitudes. 
Rover  of  the  underwoods. 
The  gi-een  silence  dost  displace 
With  thy  mellow  breezy  bass. 

Hot  midsummer's  petted  crone, 
Sweet  to  me  thy  drowsy  tone 


Tells  of  countless  sunny  hours. 
Long  days,  and  solid  banks  of  flowers ; 
Of  gulfs  of  sweetness  without  bound, 
In  Indian  wildernesses  found  ; 
Of  Syrian  peace,  immortal  leisure, 
Firmest  cheer,  and  birdlike  pleasure. 

Aught  unsavory  or  unclean 
Hath  my  insect  never  seen  ; 
But  violets,  and  bilberry  bells. 
Maple  sap,  and  daifodels, 
Grass  with  green  flag  half-mast  high. 
Succory  to  match  the  sky. 
Columbine  with  horn  of  honey, 
Scented  fern,  and  agrimony. 
Clover,  catchfly,  adder's-tongue, 
And  brier-roses,  dwelt  among : 
All  beside  was  unknown  waste. 
All  was  picture  as  he  passed. 
Wiser  far  than  human  seer, 
Yellow-breeched  philosopher. 
Seeing  only  what  is  fair. 

Sipping  only  what  is  sweet. 
Thou  dost  mock  at  fate  ami  care. 

Leave  the  chaft'  and  take  the  wheat. 
When  the  fierce  northwestern  blast 
Cools  sea  and  laud  so  far  and  fast,  — 
Thou  already  slumherest  deep ; 
Woe  and  want  thou  canst  outsleep ; 
Want  and  wo»,  which  torture  us, 
Thy  sleep  makes  ridiculous. 

Ralph  Waldo  emersok 


A  SOLILOQUY; 

OCCASIONED  BY  THE  CHIRPING  OF  A  GRASSHOPPER. 

Happy  insect !  ever  blest 
With  a  more  than  mortal  rest, 
Rosy  dews  the  leaves  among. 
Humble  joys,  and  gentle  song  ! 
Wretched  pout !  ever  curst 
With  a  life  of  lives  the  worst. 
Sad  des])ondpnce,  restless  fears. 
Endless  jealoiisies  and  tears. 

In  till-  burning  summer  thou 
Warblest  on  the  verdant  Iwugh, 
Meditating  cheerful  Jilay, 
Mindless  of  the  piercing  ray ; 
Scorched  in  Cupid's  fpiTors,  I 
Ever  weep  and  ever  die. 

Proud  to  gratify  thy  will, 
Ready  Nature  waits  thee  still ; 
Balmy  wines  to  thee  she  pours. 
Weeping  through  the  dewy  flowers. 
Rich  as  those  by  Hebe  given 
To  the  thirsty  sons  of  heaven. 

Yet,  alas,  we  both  agree. 
Miserable  thnu  like  me  ! 
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Each,  alike,  in  youth  rehearses 
Gentle  strains  and  tender  verses  ; 
Ever  wandering  far  from  home, 
Mindless  of  the  days  to  come 
(Such  as  aged  Winter  brings 
Trembling  on  his  icy  wings). 
Both  alike  at  last  we  die  ; 
Thou  art  starved,  and  so  am  I  ! 

Walter  Harte. 


THE  GRASSHOPPER. 

Happy  insect  !  what  can  be 

In  happmess  compared  to  thee  ? 

Fed  with  nourishment  divine. 

The  dewy  morning's  gentle  wine  ! 

Nature  waits  upon  thee  still, 

And  thy  verdant  cup  does  fill ; 

'T  is  filled  wherever  thou  dost  tread. 

Nature's  self's  thy  Ganymede. 

Thou  dost  drink  and  dance  and  sing. 

Happier  than  the  happiest  king  ! 

All  the  fields  which  thou  dost  see, 

All  the  plants  belong  to  thee  ; 

All  the  summer  hours  produce. 

Fertile  made  with  early  juice. 

Man  for  thee  does  sow  and  plow. 

Farmer  he,  and  landlord  thou  ! 

Thou  dost  innocently  joy. 

Nor  does  thy  lu.xury  destroy. 

The  shepherd  gladly  heareth  thee. 

More  harmonious  than  he. 

Thee  country  liinds  with  gladness  hear, 

Prophet  of  the  ripened  year  ! 

Thee  Phobus  loves,  and  does  inspire  ; 

Phcebus  is  himself  thy  sire. 

To  thee,  of  all  things  upon  earth. 

Life  is  no  longer  than  thy  mirth. 

Happy  insect  !  liajvpy  thou 

Dost  neither  age  nor  winter  know  ; 

But  when  thou  'st  drunk  and  danced  and  sung 

Thy  fill,  the  llt)W(ry  leaves  among, 

(Volnjjtudus  and  wise  withal, 

Epicurean  animal  !) 

Sated  with  thy  summer  feast. 

Thou  retir'st  to  endless  rest. 

From  the  Greek  of  ANACREON, 
by  AliKAHAM  COWLEY. 


THE  GRASSHOPPER  AND  CRICKET. 

The  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead  ; 

When  all  the  birds  are  faint  with  the  hot  sun 

And  hide  in  cooling  trees,  a  voice  will  run 

From  hedge  to  liedge  about  the  new-mown  mead. 

That  is  the  gnusshopper's,  —  he  takes  the  lead 

In  summer  luxury,  —  ho  has  never  done 

With  his  delights  ;  for,  when  tired  out  with  fun, 


He  rests  at  ease  beneath  some  pleasant  weed. 

The  poetry  of  earth  is  ceasing  never. 

On  a  lone  winter  evening,  when  the  frost 

Has  wrought  a  silence,  from  the  stove  there  shrills 

The  cricket's  song,  in  warmth  increasing  ever. 

And  seems,  to  one  in  drowsiness  half  lost. 

The  grasshopper's  among  some  grassy  hills. 

JOHN  KEATS. 


THE  GRASSHOPPER  AND  CRICKET. 

Green  little  vaulter  in  the  sunny  grass, 
Catching  your  heart  up  at  the  feel  of  June, — 
Sole  voice  that 's  heard  amidst  the  lazy  noon 
When  even  the  bees  lag  at  the  summoning  brass  ; 
And  you,  warm  little  housekeeper,  who  class 
With  those  who  think  the  candles  come  too  soon. 
Loving  the  tire,  and  nith  your  tricksome  tune 
Nick  the  glad  silent  moments  as  they  pass  ! 

0  sweet  and  tiny  cousins,  that  belong, 

One  to  the  fields,  the  other  to  the  hearth. 

Both  have  your  sunshine  ;  both,  though  small, 

are  strong 
At  your  clear  hearts  ;  and  both  seem  given  to 

earth 
To  sing  in  thoughtful  ears  this  natural  song,  — 
In  doors  and  out,  summer  and  winter,  mirth. 

Leigh  Hunt. 


THE  CRICKET. 

Little  inmate,  full  of  mirth, 
Chirping  on  my  kitchen  hearth, 
Whereso'er  be  thine  abode 
Always  harbinger  of  good. 
Pay  me  for  thy  wann  retreat 
With  a  song  more  soft  aiul  sweet ; 
In  return  thou  shalt  receive 
Such  a  strain  as  I  can  give. 

Thus  thy  praise  shall  be  expressed, 
Inolfensive,  welcome  guest ! 
While  the  rat  is  on  the  scout. 
And  the  mouse  with  curious  snout, 
With  what  vermin  else  infest 
Every  di.sh,  and  spoil  the  best ; 
Frisking  thus  before  the  fire, 
Thou  hast  all  thy  heart's  desire. 

Though  in  voice  and  shape  they  be 
Formed  as  if  akin  to  thee, 
Thou  surpassfst,  happier  far, 
Hn])piest  grasshoppers  that  are ; 
Theirs  is  but  a  summer's  song,  — 
Thine  endures  the  winter  long, 
Unimiiairi'il  and  shrill  and  clear, 
Melody  throughout  the  year. 
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Neither  night  nor  dawn  of  day 
Puts  a  period  to  thy  play  : 
Sing  then  —  and  extend  thy  span 
Far  beyond  the  date  of  man. 
Wretclied  man,  whose  years  are  spent 
In  repining  discontent, 
Lives  not,  aged  though  he  be, 
Half  a  span,  compared  with  thee. 

WILLIAM  COWPER. 


KATYDID. 

I  LOVE  to  hear  thine  earnest  voice. 

Wherever  thou  art  hid, 
Thou  testy  little  dogmatist. 

Thou  pretty  Katydid  ! 
Thou  mindest  me  of  gentlefolks,  — 

Old  gentlefolks  are  they,  — 
Thou  say'st  an  undisputed  thing 

la  such  a  solemn  way. 

Thou  art  a  female.  Katydid  ! 

I  know  it  by  the  trill 
That  quivers  through  thy  piercing  notes, 

So  petulant  and  shrill. 
I  think  there  is  a  knot  of  you 

Beneath  the  hollow  tree,  — 
A  knot  of  spinster  Katydids,  — 

Do  Katydids  drink  tea  ? 

0,  tell  me  where  did  Katy  live. 

And  what  did  Katy  do  ? 
And  was  she  very  fair  and  young, 

And  yet  so  wicked  too  ? 
Did  Katy  love  a  naughty  man. 

Or  kiss  more  cheeks  than  one  ? 
I  warrant  Katy  did  no  more 

Than  many  a  Kate  has  done. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


TO  A  LOUSE, 

ON  SEEING  ONE  ON  A  LADVS  BONNET  AT  CHURCH. 

Ha  !  whare  ye  gaun,  ye  crawlin'  ferlie  ? 
Your  impudence  protects  you  sairly  : 
I  canna  s.iy  but  ye  strunt  rarely 

Owre  gauze  an'  lace  ; 
Thcfugh,  faith  !  I  fear  ye  dine  but  sparely 

On  sic  a  place. 

Ye  ugly,  creepin',  blastit  wonner. 
Detested,  .shunned  by  saunt  an'  sinner, 
How  dare  you  set  your  fit  upon  her. 

Sac  fine  a  lady  ? 
Gae  somewhere  else,  and  seek  your  dinner 

On  some  poor  body. 


Swith,  in  some  beggar's  haffet  squattle  ; 
There  ye  may  creep  and  sprawl  and  sprattle 
Wi'  ither  kindred,  jumping  cattle. 

In  shoals  and  nations  : 
Whare  horn  nor  bane  ne'er  daur  unsettle 

Your  thick  plantations. 

Now  hand  you  there,  ye  're  out  o'  sight, 
Below  the  fatt'rels,  snug  an'  tight ; 
Na,  faith  ye  yet  !  ye  'U  no  be  right 

Till  ye  've  got  on  it. 
The  ver)'  tapmost  tow' ring  height 

O'  Miss's  bonnet. 

My  sooth  ;  right  bauld  ye  set  your  nose  out, 
As  plump  and  gray  as  ony  grozet  ; 

0  for  some  rank,  mercurial  rozet, 

Or  fell,  red  smeddum  ! 

1  d  gie  you  sic  a  hearty  dose  o't. 

Wad  dress  your  droddum  ! 

I  wad  na  been  surprised  to  spy 
You  on  an  auld  wife's  flannen  toy ; 
Or  aiblins  some  bit  duddie  boy, 

On  's  wyliecoat ; 
But  Miss's  fine  Lunardi,  fie  ! 

How  daur  ye  do  't  ? 

0  Jenny,  dinna  toss  your  head, 
An'  set  your  beauties  a'  abread  ! 
Ye  little  ken  what  cui-sed  speed 

The  blastie  's  makin'  ! 
Thae  winks  and  finger-ends,  I  dread. 

Are  notice  takin'  ! 

O  wad  some  ]>ower  the  giftie  gie  us 

To  see  oursel's  as  others  see  us  ! 

It  wad  frae  monie  a  blunder  free  us. 

And  foolish  notion  : 

What  airs  in  dress  an'  gait  wad  lea'e  us. 

And  ev'n  devotion  ! 

ROBERT  Burns. 


REMONSTRANCE  WITH  THE  SNAILS. 

Ye  little  snails, 
With  slippery  tails. 
Who  noiselessly  travel 
Along  this  gravel, 
I?y  a  silvery  path  of  slime  unsightly, 
I  learn  that  you  visit  my  pea-rows  nightly. 
Felonious  your  visit,  I  guess  ! 
And  I  give  you  this  warning, 
Tliat,  everj'  morning, 

I  '11  strictly  examine  the  pods  ; 
And  if  one  I  hit  on. 
With  slaver  or  sjiit  on. 

Your  next  meal  will  be  with  the  gods. 
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I  own  you  're  a  very  ancieut  race, 

And  Greece  and  Babylon  were  amid  ; 
You  have  tenanted  many  a  royal  dome, 

And  dwelt  in  the  oldest  pyramid ; 
The  source  of  the  Nile !  —  0,  you  have  been  there ! 

In  the  ark  was  youi'  tloodless  bed ; 
On  the  moonless  night  of  Marathon 

You  crawleil  o'er  the  miglity  dead  ; 

But  still,  though  1  reverence  your  ancestries, 
I  don't  see  why  you  should  nibble  my  peas. 

The  meadows  arc  youre,  —  the  hedgerow  and  brook, 

You  may  bathe  in  their  dews  at  morn ; 
By  the  aged  sea  you  may  sound  your  sliells. 

On  the  mountains  erect  your  horn; 
The  fiTiits  and  the  tiowors  are  your  rightful  dowers. 

Then  why  —  in  the  name  of  wonder  — 
Should  my  six  pea-rows  bo  the  only  cause 

To  excite  your  midnight  plunder  ? 

I  have  never  disturbed  your  slender  shells  ; 

You  have  hung  round  my  aged  walk  ; 
And  each  might  have  sat,  till  he  died  iii  his  fat. 

Beneath  his  own  cabbage-stalk  : 
But  now  you  nuist  fly  from  the  soil  of  your  sires ; 

Then  put  on  your  liveliest  crawl, 
And  think  of  your  poor  little  snaUs  at  home. 

Now  orphans  or  emigrants  all. 

Utensils  domestic  and  civil  and  social 
I  give  you  an  evening  to  pack  up  ; 
But  if  the  moon  of  this  night  does  not  rise  on 
your  flight, 
To-morrow  1  '11  hang  each  man  Jack  up. 
You  'II   think   of  my   jiea.s  and  your  thievish 

tricks. 
With  tears  of  slime,  when  crossing  the  Slyr. 

ANONYMOUS. 


THE  HOUSEKEEPER. 

The  frugal  snail,  with  forecast  of  repo.se, 
Carries  his  house  with  liim  where'er  he  goes ; 
Peeps  out,  — and  if  there  comes  a  shower  of  rain, 
Ketreats  to  his  small  domicile  again. 
Touch  but  a  tip  of  him,  a  horn,  —  't  is  well,  — 
He  curls  up  in  his  sanctuary  shell. 
He  's  his  own  landlord,  his  own  tenant ;  stay 
Long  as  he  will,  he  dreads  no  Quarter  Pay. 
Himself  he  boards  and  lodges  ;  both  invites 
And  fea.sts  himself :  sleeps  with  hiin.selfo'  night.s. 
He  spares  the  upholsterer  trouble  to  jirocure 
Chattels  ;  him.<ielf  is  his  own  furniture, 
And  his  sole  riches.     Wheresoo'cr  ho  roam,  — 
Knock   wlien  you  will, — he's  sure  to  ho  at 
home. 

CKAKLBS  LAMli. 


TO  A  MOSQtriTO. 

Fair  insect,  that,  with  thread-like  legs  spread  out, 
And  blood-extracting  bill,  and  filmy  wing, 

Dost  murmur,  as  thou  slowly  sail'st  aliout, 
In  pitiless  ears,  full  many  a  plaintive  thing, 

And  tell'st  how  little  our  large  veins  should  bleed. 

Would  we  but  yield  them  freely  in  thy  need ; 

1  call  thee  stranger,  for  the  town,  I  ween. 
Has  not  the  lionor  of  so  proud  a  birth  ; 

Thou  com' St  from   Jersey  meadows,   broad   and 
green, 
The  oH'spring  of  the  gods,  though  born  on  earth. 

At  length  thy  pinions  fluttered  in  Broadway,  — 
Ah,  there  were  fairy  steps,  and  white  necks 
kissed 
By  wanton  airs,  and  eyes  whose  killing  ray 
Shoncthrougli  the  snowy  veilslikestars through 
mist ! 
And,  fresh  as  morn,  on  many  a  cheek  and  chin, 
Bloomed  the  bright  blood  through  the  transpar- 
ent skin. 

0,  these  were  sights  to  touch  an  anchorite !  — 
What,  do  1  hear  thy  slender  voice  complain  ? 

Tliou  wailest,  when  I  talk  of  beauty's  light. 
As  if  it  brought  the  memory  of  pain  : 

Thou  art  a  wayward  lieing,  —  well,  come  near, 

And  pour  thy  tale  of  soitow  in  my  ear. 

What  say'st  thou,  slanderer?     "  Kouge   makes 
thee  sick. 

And  China  bloom  at  best  is  sorry  food  ; 
And  Rowland's  Kalydor,  if  laid  on  thick. 

Poisons  the  thirsty  wretch  that  bores  for  blood  "  ? 
Go,  't  was  a  just  reward  that  met  thy  crime,  — 
But  shun  the  sacrilege  another  time. 

That  bloom  was  made  to  look  at,  not  to  touch, 
To  worship,  not  ajiproach,  that  radi.ant  white ; 

And  well  might  sudden  vengeance  light  on  such 
As  dared,  like  thee,  most  impiously  to  bite. 

Thou  should'st  have  gazed  at  distance,  and  ad- 
mired, 

Murmured  thy  adoration,  and  retired. 

Thou  'rt  welcome  to  the  town  ;  but  why  come  here 
To  bleed  a  brother  poet,  gaunt  like  theo  ? 

Alas  !  the  little  lilooil  I  have  is  dear, 

And  thin  will  be  the  banquet  drawn  from  me. 

Look  round,  —  the  ])ale-eyed  sistrra,  in  my  cell, 

Thy  old  acimaintance,  Song  and  Famine,  dwell. 

Try  some  ]ilump  alderman  ;  and  suck  the  blood 
Euriihcd  with  generous  wine,  and  costly  meat ; 

In  well-lilled  skins,  soft  as  thy  nalivf  mud, 
Fix  thy  light  pump,  and  raise  thy  freckled  feet. 
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Go  to  the  men  for  whom,  in  ocean's  halls, 
The  oyster  breeds,  and  the  green  turtle  sprawls. 

There  corks  are  drawn,  and  the  red  vintage  flows, 
To  fill  the  sweUing  veins  for  thee  ;  and  now 

The  ruddy  cheek,  and  now  the  ruddier  nose. 
Shall  teniptthee  as  thouflittest  round  thehrow ; 

And  when  the  hour  of  sleep  its  quiet  brings, 

No  angry  hand  shall  rise  to  brush  thy  wings. 

WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRVANT. 


GOD  EVERYWHERE  IN  NATURE. 

How  desolate  were  nature,  and  how  void 
Of  every  cham),  how  like  a  naked  waste 
Of  Africa,  were  not  a  present  God 
Beheld  employing,  in  its  various  scenes, 
His  active  might  to  animate  and  adorn  ! 
What  life  and  beauty,  when,  in  all  that  breathes, 
Or  moves,  or  grows,  his  hand  is  viewed  at  work ! 
When  it  is  viewed  unfolding  every  bud. 


Each  blossom  tingeing,  shaping  every  leaf, 

Wafting  each  cloud  that  passes  o'er  the  sky, 

Rolling  each  billow,  moving  every  wing 

That  fans  the  air,  and  every  warbling  throat 

Heard  in  the  tuneful  woodlands  !     In  the  least 

As  well  as  in  the  greatest  of  his  works 

Is  ever  manifest  his  presence  kind  ; 

As  well  in  swarms  of  glittering  insects,  seen 

Quick  to  and  fro  within  a  foot  of  air, 

Dancing  a  merry  hour,  then  seen  no  more, 

As  in  the  systems  of  resplendent  worlds. 

Through  time  revolving  in  unbounded  space. 

His  eye,  while  comprehending  in  one  view 

The  whole  creation,  fixes  full  on  me  ; 

As  on  me  shines  the  sun  with  his  full  blaze, 

While  o'er  the  hemis)ihere  he  spreads  the  same, 

His  hand,  while  holding  oceans  in  its  palm, 

And  compassing  the  skies,  surrounds  my  life. 

Guards   the   poor   rushlight   from   the   blast  of 

death. 

Carlos  Wilcox. 


POEMS  OF  PEACE  AND  WAR. 


WAR. 


WAK  FOR  THE  SAK£  OF  PEACE. 

FROM   ••BRITANNIA," 

0  FIKST  of  human  blessings,  and  supremo  ! 
Fair  Peace  !  how  lovely,  how  delightful  thou  ! 
By  whose  wide  tie  the  kindred  sons  of  men 
Like  brothers  live,  in  amity  combined 
And  unsuspicious  faith  ;  while  honest  toil 
Gives  every  joy,  and  to  those  joys  a  right 
Which  idle,  barb.arous  rapine  but  usurps. 
Pure  is  thy  reign  ;  when,  unaccursed  by  blood, 
Naught,  save  the  sweetness  of  indulgent  showers, 
Trickling,  distills  into  the  vernant  glebe ; 
Instead  of  mangled  carcasses,  sad  seen. 
When  the  blithe  sheaves  lie  scattered  o'er  the 

field; 
When  only  shining  shares,  the  crooked  knife, 
And  hooks  imprint  the  vegetable  wound  ; 
When  the  land  blushes  with  the  rose  alone. 
The  falling  fruitage,  and  the  bleeding  vine. 
0  Peace  !  thou  source  and  soul  of  social  life  ; 
Beneath  whose  calm  inspiring  influence 
Science  his  views  enlarges.  Art  refines, 
And  swelling  commerce  opens  all  her  ports  ; 
Blessed  be  the  man  divine  who  gives  us  thee  ! 
Who  bids  the  tTOm])ot  hush  his  horrid  clang, 
Nor  blow  the  giddy  nations  into  rage  ; 
Who  sheathes  the  murderous  blade  ;  the  deadly 

gun 
Into  the  well-piled  armory  returns  ; 
And,  every  vigor  from  tlic  work  of  death 
To  grateful  industry  converting,  makes 
The  country  fiourish  and  the  city  smile. 
Uuviolatcd,  him  the  virgin  sings, 
An<l  him  the  smiling  mother  to  her  train. 
Of  him  the  shepherd  in  the  peaceful  dale 
f  hanta  ;  and,  the  treasures  of  his  labor  sure. 
The  husbandman  of  him,  as  at  the  jilow 
Or  team  he  toils.     With  him  the  sailor  soothes. 
Beneath  the  trembling  moon,  the  nddnight  wave ; 
And  the  full  city,  warm,  from  street  to  street 
And  shop  to  shop  responsive,  rings  of  him. 

Nor  joys  one  land  alone  ;  his  i)raise  extends 
Far  as  the  sun  rolls  the  dilfusive  day  ; 
Far  as  the  breeze  can  l)ear  the  gifts  of  peace. 
Till  all  the  happy  uatioua  catch  tho  soug. 


What  would  not,  Peace !  the  patriot  bear  for 
thee? 
What  painful  patience  ?     What  incessant  care  ? 
What  mi.xed  anxiety  ?     Wliat  sleepless  toil  ? 
E'eu  from  the  rash  protected,  what  reproach  ? 
For  he  thy  value  knows  ;  thy  friendship  he 
To  human  nature  :  but  the  better  thou. 
The  richer  of  delight,  .sometimes  the  more 
Inevitable  WAit,  —  when  ruffian  force 
Awakes  the  fury  of  an  injured  state. 
E'en  the  good  patient  man  whom  reason  rules, 
Koused  by  bold  insult  and  injurious  rage, 
With  sharp  and  sudden  check  the  astonished  sons 
Of  violence  confounds  ;  firm  as  his  cause 
His  bolder  heart ;  in  awful  justice  clad  ; 
His  eyes  effulging  a  peculiar  fire  : 
And,  a.s  he  charges  through  the  prostrate  war. 
His  keen  arm  teaches  faithless  men  no  more 
To  dare  the  sacred  vengeance  of  the  just. 

Then  ardent  rise  !     0,  great  in  vengeance  rise  ! 
O'ertum  the  proud,  teach  rapine  to  restore  ; 
And,  as  you  ride  sublimely  round  the  world. 
Make  evei'y  vessel  stoop,  make  every  state 
At  once  their  welfare  and  their  duty  know. 

JAMES  Thomson. 


PEACE,  NO  PEACE. 


FROM   "KING  JOHN.^' 


K I NG  Pu  1 1,1  P.    By  heaven,  lady,  you  shall  have 

no  cause 
To  curse  the  fair  proceedings  of  this  day. 
Have  I  not  pawned  to  you  my  majesty  ? 

CoN.sTAXCK.    You  Iiave  beguiled  mo  with   a 

counterfeit. 
Resembling  majesty ;  which,  being  touched  and 

tried, 
Proves  valueless  :  you  are  forsworn,  forsworn  ; 
You  came  in  arms  to  spill  mine  enemies'  blood. 
But  now  in  arms  you  strengthen  it  with  yours  ; 
Thi'  gia|)pling  vigor  and  rough  frown  of  war 
Is  cold,  in  .amity  and  painted  peace, 
And  our  oppression  hath  made  up  this  league  : 


Arm,  arm,  you  heavens,  against  these  pcrjnred 

kings  ! 
A  willow  cries  ;  bo  hushand  to  me,  heavens  ! 
Let  not  the  hours  of  this  ungodly  day 
AVear  out  the  day  in  peace  ;  but,  ere  sunset, 
Set  armed  discord  'twixt  these  perjured  kings  ! 
Hear  me,  0,  hear  me  ! 

Austria.  Lady  Constance,  peace. 

Constance.  War !  war !  no  jx;ace !  peace  is  to 

me  a  war. 

Shakespeare. 


MARTIAL  ELEGY. 

How  glorious  fall  the  valiant,  sword  in  hand, 
In  front  of  battle  for  tlieir  native  laud  ! 
But  0,  what  ills  await  the  wretch  that  yields, 
A  recreant  outciist  from  his  country's  fields  ! 
The  monarch  whom  he  loves  shall  (juit  her  home. 
An  aged  father  at  his  side  shall  roam  ; 
His  little  ones  shall  weeping  with  him  go. 
And  a  young  wife  participate  his  woe  ; 
AVhile,  scorned  and  scowled  upon  by  every  face. 
They  pine  for  food,  and  beg  from  place  to  place. 

Stain   of  his   breed !   dishonoring  manhood's 
form. 
All  ills  shall  cleave  to  him  :  —  AHliction's  storm 
Shall  blind  him,  wandering  in  the  vale  of  years. 
Till,  lost  to  all  liut  ignominious  fears, 
He  shall  not  blush  to  leave  a  recreant's  name. 
And  children,  like  himself,  inured  to  shame. 

But  we  will  combat  for  our  fathers'  land. 
And  we  will  drain  the  life-blood  where  we  stand 
To  save  our  chihlren  :  —  fight  ye  side  by  side. 
And  serried  close,  ye  men  of  youthful  pride. 
Disdaining  fear,  and  deeming  light  the  cost 
Of  life  itself  in  glorious  battle  lost. 

Leave  not  our  sires  to  stem  the  unequal  fight, 
Whose  limbs  are  nerved  no  more  with  buoyant 

miglit ; 
Nor,  lagging  backward,  let  the  younger  breast 
Permit  the  man  of  age  (a  sight  unblessed) 
To  welter  in  the  combat's  foremost  thrust, 
His  hoary  head  dishevelcil  in  the  dust, 
And  venerable  bosom  bleeding  bare. 

But  youth's  fair  form,  though  fall'n,  is  ever 
fair. 
And  l)eautiful  in  death  the  boy  appears. 
The  hero  boy,  that  dies  in  blooming  years  ; 
In  man's  regret  he  lives,  and  woman's  tears  ; 
More  sacred  than  in  life,  and  lovelier  far 
For  having  perished  in  the  front  of  war. 

From  the  Greek  of  TYRT^iUS. 

by  Thomas  Campbell. 


BATTLE  OF  THE  ANGELS. 

FROM  "PARADISE  LOST." 
THE  ARRAY 

Now  went  forth  the  morn. 
Such  as  in  highest  heaven,  arrayed  in  gold 
Empyreal  ;  from  before  her  vanished  night, 
Shot  through  with  orient  beams ;  when  all  the 

plain 
Covered  with  thick  embattled  squadrons  bright, 
Chariots,  and  flaming  arms,  and  fierj'  steeds. 
Reflecting  blaze  on  blaze,  first  met  his  view. 

Clouds  began 
To  darken  all  the  hill,  and  smoke  to  roll 
In  dusky  wreaths,  reluctant  flames,  the  sign 
Of  wrath  awaked  ;  nor  with  less  dread  the  loud 
Ethereal  trumpet  from  on  high  'gan  blow  ; 
At  which  command  the  powers  militant 
That  stood  for  heaven,  in  mighty  quadrate  joined 
Of  union  inesistible,  moved  on 
In  silence  their  bright  legions,  to  the  sound 
Of  instrumental  harmony,  that  breathed 
Heroic  ardor  to  adventurous  deeds 
Under  their  godlike  leaders,  in  the  cause 
Of  God  and  his  Messiah.     On  they  move 
Indissolubly  firm  ;  nor  obvious  hill. 
Nor  straitening  vale,  norwood,  nor  stream,  divides 
Their  perfect  ranks  ;  for  high  alwve  the  ground 
Their  march  was,  and  tlie  passive  air  upbore 
Their  nimble  tread.     As  when  the  total  kind 
Of  birds,  in  orderly  array  on  wing. 
Came  summoned  ovijr  Eden  to  receive 
Their  names  of  thee  ;  so  over  many  a  tract 
Of  heaven  they  marched,  and  many  a  province 

wide, 
Tenfold  the  length  of  this  terrene  ;  at  last. 
Far  in  the  horizon  to  the  north  apjieared 
From  skirt  to  skirt  a  fiery  region,  stretched 
In  battailous  aspect,  and  nearer  view 
Bristled  with  upright  beams  iniumierable 
Of  rigid  spears,  and  helmets  thronged,  and  shields 
Various,  with  boastful  argument  portrayed, 
The  banded  powere  of  Satan  hasting  on 
With  furious  expedition  ;  for  they  weened 
That  selfsame  <iay,  by  fight,  or  by  surprise. 
To  win  the  mount  of  Goil,  and  on  bis  throne 
To  set  the  envicr  of  his  state,  the  proud 
Asjiirer ;  but  their  thoughts  proved  fond  and  vain 
In  the  midway :  though  strange  to  us  it  seemed 
At  tir.-it,  that  angel  should  with  angel  war. 
And  in  fierce  hosting  meet,  who  wont  to  meet 
So  oft  in  festivals  of  joy  and  love 
Unanimous,  as  sons  of  one  great  Sire, 
Hymning  the  Eternal  Father.     But  the  shout 
Of  bittle  now  began,  and  rushing  sound 
Of  onset  ended  soon  each  milder  thought. 
High  in  the  midst,  exalted  as  a  god, 


\ 
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The  apostate  in  liis  suii-ljiiglit  cliariot  sat, 

Idol  of  majesty  divine,  inclosed 

With  tluuiug  cherubim,  and  golden  shields ; 

Then  lij;litcd  from  his  gorgeous  throne,  for  now 

'Twixt  host  and  host  Imt  narrow  space  was  left, 

A  dreadful  interval,  and  fi'ont  to  front 

Presented  stooil  in  terrible  array 

Of  hideous  length  :  before  the  cloudy  van. 

On  the  rough  edge  of  battle  ere  it  joined, 

Satan,  with  vast  and  haughty  strides  ailvanced, 

Came  towering,  amied  iu  adamaut  and  gold. 

THE  CONFLICT. 

Michael  bid  sound 
The   archangel    trumpet  ;    through   the  vast  of 

heaven 
It  soun<ied,  and  the  faithful  armies  rung 
Hosaniia  to  the  Highest :  nor  stood  at  gaze 
The  adverse  legions,  nor  less  hideous  joined 
The  horrid  shock.     Now  storming  fury  rose. 
And  clamor,  such  as  heard  in  heaven  till  now 
Was  never  ;  arms  on  armor  clashing  brayed 
Horrilile  discord,  and  tlie  madding  wheels 
Of  brazen  chariots  raged  ;  dire  was  the  noise 
Of  conflict ;  overhead  the  dismal  hiss 
Of  fiery  darts  in  flaming  volleys  Mew, 
And  flying  vaulted  eitlier  host  with  fire. 
So  uniler  fiery  cope  logelher  rushed 
Both  liattles  main,  with  ruinous  assault 
And  ine.Ktinguislialile  rage.     All  heaven 
Resounded  ;  and  had  eartli  been  then,  all  earth 

Had  to  her  center  shook 

....  Deeds  of  eternal  fame 
Were  done,  but  infinite  :  for  wide  was  spread 
That  war,  and  various :  sometimes  on  firm  ground 
A  st^mding  fight,  then,  soaring  on  main  wing. 
Tormented  all  the  air  ;  all  air  seemed  then 
Coiifiieting  fire 

Forthwith  (behold  the  excellence,  the  power 

Which  Ood  hath  in  his  mighty  angels  placeil  !) 

Their  arms  away  they  threw,  and  to  the  hills 

(For  earth  hath  this  variety  from  heaven. 

Of  pleasure  .situate  in  hill  and  dale). 

Light  as  the  liglitning  glimpse  they  ran,   they 

Hew, 
From  their  foundations  loosening  to  and  fro. 
They  plucked  the  .seated  hills,  with  all  their  load. 
Rocks,  waters,  woods,  and  by  the  shaggy  tops 
Uplifting  bore  them  in  their  hamls  :  amaze, 
Be  sure,  and  terror,  seized  the  reliel  host. 
When  coming  towards  them  so  dread  they  saw 
The  bott<mi  of  the  mountains  upward  turned, 
....  and  on  their  heads 
Main  promontories  living,  which  iu  the  air 
Came  shadowing,  and   oppro»sud  whole  legions 

armed  ; 


Their  armor  helped  their  harm,  crushed  in  and 

bruised 
Into  their  substance  pent,  which  wrought  them 

pain 
Implacable,  ami  many  a  dolorous  groan  ; 
Long  struggling  underneath,  ere  they  could  wiml 
Out  of  such  prison,  though  spirits  of  purest  liglit. 
Purest  at  first,  now  gross  by  sinning  grown. 
The  rest,  in  imitation,  to  like  arms 
Betook  them,  and  the  neighboring  hills  uptore  ; 
So  hills  amid  the  air  encountered  hills. 
Hurled  to  and  fro  with  jaculation  dire. 
That  underground  they  fought  in  dismal  shade  ; 
Infernal  noise  !  war  seemed  a  civil  game 
To  this  uproar  ;  horrid  confusion  heaped 
Upon  confusion  rose. 

THE  VICTOR 

So  spake  the  Son,  and  into  terror  changed 
His  countenance  too  severe  to  be  beheld, 
And  full  of  wrath  bent  on  his  enemies. 
At  once  the  four  spread  out  theii'  starry  wings 
With  dreadful  shade  contiguous,  and  the  orbs 
Of  his  fierce  chariot  rolled,  as  witli  the  sound 
Of  torrent  floods,  or  of  a  numerous  host. 
He  on  his  impious  foes  right  onward  drove. 
Gloomy  as  night  :  under  his  burning  wheels 
The  steadfast  empyrean  shook  throughout. 
All  but  the  throne  itself  of  God.     Full  .soon 
Among  them  he  arrived  ;  in  his  right  hand 
Grasping  ten  thousand  thunders,  which  he  sent 
I'li'lbre  him,  such  as  in  their  souls  infi.xed 
I'lagnes  :  they,  astonished,  all  resistance  lost, 
All  courage  ;  down  their  idol  weapons  dropt ; 
O'er  shields,   and  helms,   and  helmed  heads  he 

rode 
Of  thrones  and  mighty  scraiiliim  prostrate. 
That  wished  the  mountains  now  might  bo  again 
Thrown  on  them,  as  a  .shelter  from,  his  ire. 
Nor  less  on  either  side  tempestuous  fell 
His  arrows,  from  the  fourfold-visaged  four 
Distinitt  with  eyes,  and  from  the  living  wheeU 
Distinct  alike  with  nuiltitude  of  eyes  ; 
One  spirit  in  them  ruled  ;  and  every  eye 
Glared  lightning,  and  shot  forth  ]iernicious  fire 
Among  the   accursed,    that   withered   all    their 

strength. 
And  of  their  wonted  vigor  left  them  drained, 
E.\hausted,  spiritless,  afflicted,  fallen. 
Yet   half  his   strength   he   i)ut  not   forth,   but 

checked 
His  thunder  in  mid  volley  ;  for  he  meant 
Not  to  destroy,  but  root  them  out  of  heaven  : 
The  overthrown  he  raise<l,  and  as  a  herd 
Of  goats  or  timorous  floi:k  together  thronged, 
Drove  them  Vtefi>re  him  thunderstrui;k,  pursuetl 
With  terrors  and  with  furies,  to  tlu'  bounds 
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And  crystal  wall  of  heaven  ;  whicli,  opening  wide, 

Poitiers  and  Cressy  tell. 

Rolled  inward,  and  a  spacious  gap  disclosed 

When  most  their  pride  did  swell, 

Into  the  wasteful  deep  :  the  monstrous  sight 

Under  our  swords  they  fell ; 

Struck  them  with  horror  backward,  but  far  worse 

No  less  our  .skill  is 

Urged  them  behind  :  headlong  themselves  they 

Than  when  our  gi'andsire  great. 

threw 

Claiming  the  regal  seat. 

Down  from  the  verge  of  heaven  ;  eternal  wrath 

By  many  a  warlike  feat 

Burnt  after  them  to  the  bottomless  pit. 

Lopped  the  French  lilies. 

Milton. 

The  Duke  of  York  so  dread 

The  eager  vaward  led  ; 

THE  BALLAD  OF  AGINCOURT. 

With  the  main  Henry  sped. 
Amongst  his  henchmen. 

Fair  stood  the  wind  for  France, 

E,\cester  had  the  rear,  — 

When  we  our  sails  advance, 

A  braver  man  not  there  : 

Nor  now  to  prove  our  chance 

0  Lord  !  how  hot  they  were 

Longer  will  tarry  ; 

Ou  the  false  Frenchmen  ! 

But  putting  to  the  main, 

At  Kaux,  the  mouth  of  Seine, 

They  now  to  fight  are  gone  ; 

With  all  his  martial  train, 

Armor  ou  armor  .shone  ; 

Landed  King  Harry, 

Drum  now  to  drum  did  groan,  — 
To  hear  was  wonder  ; 

And  taking  many  a  fort. 

That  witli  the  cries  they  make 

Furnished  in  warlike  sort, 

The  very  earth  did  shake  ; 

Marched  towards  Agincourt 

Trumpet  to  trumpet  spake. 

In  happy  hour,  — 

Thunder  to  tlmnder. 

Skirmishing  day  by  day 

With  those  that  stopped  his  way. 

Well  it  thine  age  became. 

Where  tlie  French  general  lay 

0  noble  Erpingham  ! 

With  all  his  power, 

Which  did  the  signal  aim  . 
To  our  hid  forces  ; 

Which  in  his  height  of  pride, 
King  Henry  to  deride. 

When,  from  a  meadow  by, 
Like  a  storm,  suddenly, 
The  English  archery 

His  ransom  to  provide 

Struck  the  French.horses 

To  the  king  sending  ; 

Which  he  neglects  the  while, 

With  Spanish  yew  so  strong, 
Arrows  a  cloth-yard  long, 

As  from  a  nation  vile. 

Yet,  with  an  angry  smile. 

That  like  to  serpents  stung. 

Their  fall  portending. 

Piercing  the  weather  ; 
None  from  his  fellow  .starts. 

And  turning  to  his  men. 

But  playing  manly  parts, 

Quoth  oui-  bravo  Henry  then  : 

And,  like  tnie  English  hearts. 

Though  they  to  one  be  ten. 

Stuck  close  together. 

Be  not  amazed ; 

Yet  have  we  well  begun, 

VHicn  down  their  bows  they  threw. 

Battles  so  bravely  won 

And  forth  their  bilboes  drew. 

Have  ever  to  the  sun 

And  on  the  Fn  iu:li  they  flew, 

By  fame  been  raised. 

Not  one  was  tardy  ; 
Arms  were  from  .shoulders  sent ; 

And  for  myself,  quoth  he. 

Scalps  to  the  teeth  were  rent ; 

This  my  full  rest  shall  be  ; 

Down  the  French  pciusants  went ; 

England  ne'er  mourn  for  me, 

Our  men  were  hardy. 

Nor  more  esteem  me. 

Victor  I  will  remain. 

This  while  our  noble  king, 

Or  on  this  earth  lie  slain  ; 

His  broadsword  brandishing. 

Never  shall  she  sustain 

Down  the  French  host  did  ding. 

Loss  to  redeem  me. 

As  to  o'erwlielni  it ; 

L.^^^^ 
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Ami  many  a  deep  wound  lent. 

"Come  hither,  come  hither,  my  trusty  knight, 

His  arms  w-itli  blood  Ix'spient, 

Sir  Simon  of  the  Lee  ; 

And  many  a  cruel  dent 

There  is  a  freit  lies  near  my  soul 

Bruised  his  lielnict. 

1  fain  woidd  tell  to  thee. 

Glo'ster,  that  duke  so  good, 

"  Tliou  kuow'st  the  words  King  Robert  spoke 

Next  of  the  royal  blood. 

Upon  his  dying  day  : 

For  famous  England  stood 

How  he  bade  take  his  noble  heart 

With  his  brave  brother, 

And  carry  it  far  away  ; 

Clarence,  in  steel  so  bright, 

Tliough  but  a  maiden  knight, 

"And  lay  it  in  the  holy  soil 

Yet  in  that  furious  fight 

Where  once  the  Saviour  trod. 

Scarce  such  another. 

Since  ho  might  not  bear  the  blessfed  Cross, 
Nor  strike  one  blow  for  God. 

Warwick  in  blood  did  wade  ; 

Oxford  the  foe  invade, 

"Last  night  as  in  my  bed  I  lay, 

And  cruel  slaughter  made, 

1  dreamed  a  dreary  dream  :  — 

Still  as  they  ran  up. 

Methought  I  saw  a  Pilgrim  stand 

Suffolk  his  axe  did  ply  ; 

In  the  moonlight's  quivering  beam. 

Beaumont  and  Willoughby 

Bare  them  right  doughtily. 

"His  robe  was  of  the  azure  dye, 

Ferrers  and  Fanhope. 

Snow-white  his  scattered  hairs, 
And  even  such  a  cross  he  bore 

Upon  St.  Crispin's  day 

As  good  St.  Andrew  bears. 

Fought  was  this  noble  fray. 

Which  fame  did  not  delay 

"  'Why  go  ye  forth,  Lord  James,'  he  aaid, 

To  England  to  carry  ; 

'  With  spear  and  belted  brand  ? 

0,  when  shall  Englishmen 

Why  do  you  take  its  dearest  pledge 

With  such  acts  lill  a  pen, 

From  this  our  Scottish  land  ? 

Or  England  breed  again 

Such  a  King  Harry  ? 

"  'The  sultry  breeze  of  Galilee 

Michael  Drayton. 

Creeps  through  its  gi'oves  of  palm. 

The  olives  on  the  Holy  Mount 

THE  HEART  OF  THE  BRUCE. 

Stand  glittering  in  the  calm. 

It  was  upon  an  Ajiril  morn, 

" '  But 't  is  not  there  that  Scotland's  heart 

While  yet  the  frost  lay  liour, 

Shall  rest  by  God's  decree, 

Wo  heard  Lord  .James's  bugle-horn 

Till  the  great  angel  calls  the  dead 

Sound  by  the  rocky  shore. 

To  rise  from  cartli  and  sea  ! 

Then  down  wo  went,  a  hundred  kniglits, 

"  '  Lord  James  of  Douglas,  mark  my  rede  ! 

All  in  our  dark  array, 

That  heart  shall  pass  once  more 

And  (lung  our  armor  in  the  sliips 

In  fiery  fight  against  the  foe, 

Tliat  rode  within  the  bay. 

As  it  was  wont  of  yore. 

We  spoke  not  as  the  shore  grew  less, 

"  '  And  it  shall  pass  beneath  the  Cross, 

But  gazed  in  .silence  back. 

And  save  King  Robert's  vow  ; 

Where  the  long  billows  swept  aw.iy 

Hut  other  liauds  sliall  bear  it  back. 

The  foam  behind  our  track. 

Not,  James  of  Douglas,  thou  ! ' 

And  aye  the  purple  hues  decayed 

"Now,  by  thy  knightly  faith,  I  jiray. 

Upon  the  fading  hill, 

Sir  Simon  of  the  Lee,  — 

And  but  one  heart  in  all  that  ship 

For  truer  friend  had  never  man 

Was  tranquil,  cold,  and  still. 

Than  thou  hast  been  to  mo,  — 

The  good  Lord  Douglas  paced  the  deck, 

"If  ne'er  upon  the  Holy  Land 

And  0,  his  face  was  wan  ! 

'Tis  mine  in  life  to  tread. 

Unlike  the  flush  it  used  to  wear 

Hear  thou  to  Scotland's  kindly  earth 

When  in  the  battle-van.  — 

The  relics  of  her  dead." 

••HH* 
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The  tear  was  in  Sir  Simon's  eye 
As  he  wrung  the  warrior's  hand,  — 

"  Betide  me  weal,  betide  me  woe, 
I  '11  hold  by  thy  command. 

*'  But  if  in  battle-front,  Lord  James, 

'T  is  ours  once  more  to  ride, 
Nor  force  of  man,  nor  craft  of  fiend. 

Shall  cleave  me  from  thy  side  ! " 

And  aye  we  sailed  and  aye  we  sailed 

Across  the  weary  sea. 
Until  one  morn  the  coast  of  Spain 

Kose  grimly  on  our  lee. 

And  as  we  rounded  to  the  port, 

Beneath  the  watch-tower's  wall. 
We  heard  the  clash  of  the  atabals. 

And  the  trumpet's  waveiing  call. 

"Wliy  sounds  j'on  Eastern  music  here 

So  wantonly  and  long, 
And  whose  the  crowd  of  armed  men 

That  round  yon  standard  throng  ? " 

"The  Moors  have  come  from  Africa 

To  spoil  and  waste  and  slay. 
And  King  Alonzo  of  Castile 
Must  fight  with  them  to-day." 

"  Now  shame  it  were,"  cried  good  Lord  James, 

"  Shall  never  be  said  of  me 
That  I  and  mine  have  turned  aside 

From  the  Cross  in  jeopardie  ! 

"  Have  down,  have  down,  my  merry  men  all,  — 

Have  down  unto  the  jdain  ; 
We  '11  let  the  Scottish  lion  loose 

Within  the  fields  of  Spain  !  " 

"Now  welcome  to  me,  noble  lord. 

Thou  and  thy  stalwart  power  ; 
Dear  is  the  sight  of  a  Christian  knight. 

Who  comes  in  such  an  hour  ! 

"  Is  it  for  bond  or  faith  you  come, 

Or  yet  for  golden  fee  ? 
Or  bring  ye  France's  lilies  here. 

Or  the  flower  of  Burgundie  ? " 

"  God  greet  thee  well,  thou  valiant  king. 

Thee  and  thy  belted  peers,  — 
Sir  James  of  Douglas  am  I  called. 

And  these  are  Scottish  spears. 

"  We  do  not  fight  for  bond  or  plight. 

Nor  yet  for  golden  fee  ; 
But  for  the  sake  of  our  blessM  Lord, 

Who  died  upon  the  tree. 


"  We  bring  our  great  King  Robert's  heart 

Across  the  weltering  wave. 
To  lay  it  in  the  holy  soil 

Hard  by  the  Saviour's  grave. 

"True  pilgrims  we,  by  land  or  sea. 

Where  danger  bars  the  way  ; 
And  therefore  are  we  here,  Lord  King, 

To  ride  with  thee  this  day  !  " 

The  King  has  bent  his  stately  head. 
And  the  tears  were  in  his  eyne,  — 

"God's  blessing  on  thee,  noble  knight. 
For  this  brave  thought  of  thine  ! 

"  1  know  thy  name  full  well,  Lord  James  ; 

And  honored  may  I  be. 
That  those  who  fought  beside  the  Bruce 

Should  fight  this  day  for  me  ! 

"Take  thou  the  leading  of  the  van. 

And  charge  the  Moors  amain  ; 
There  is  not  such  a  lance  as  thine 

In  all  the  host  of  Spain  I  " 

The  Douglas  turned  towards  us  then, 

0,  but  his  glance  was  high  !  — 
"  There  is  not  one  of  all  my  men 

But  is  as  bold  as  I. 

' '  There  is  not  one  of  all  my  knights 

But  beai-s  as  tme  a  sj)ear,  — 
Then  onward,  Scottish  gentlemen. 

And  think  King  Robert 's  here  ! " 

The  trumpets  blew,  the  cross-bolts  flew, 

The  arrows  flashed  like  flan)e. 
As  spur  in  side,  and  sjwar  in  rest. 

Against  the  foe  we  came. 

And  many  a  bearded  Saracen 

AVent  down,  both  horse  and  man ; 

For  through  their  ranks  we  rode  like  com, 
So  furiously  we  ran  ! 

But  in  behind  our  path  they  closed, 

Though  fain  to  let  us  through. 
For  they  were  forty  thousand  men, 

And  we  were  wondrous  few. 

We  might  not  sec  a  lance's  length, 

So  dense  viax  their  array. 
But  the  long  fell  sweep  of  the  Scottish  blade 

Still  held  them  hard  at  bay. 

"  Make  in  !  make  in  !"  Lortl  Douglas  cried,  — 

"  Make  in,  my  bretlircn  dear  ! 
Sir  William  of  St.  Clair  is  down  ; 

We  may  )iot  leave  him  here  ! " 
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But  tliifker,  thicker  giew  the  swarm, 

"And  be  thou  strong  of  heart,  Lord  King, 

And  sJiarper  shot  the  rain, 

For  this  I  tell  thee  sure, 

And  the  horses  reared  amid  the  press, 

The  sod  that  drank  the  Douglas'  blood 

But  they  would  not  charge  again. 

Shall  never  bear  the  Jloor  !  " 

"  Now  Jcsu  help  thee,"  said  Lord  James, 

The  King  he  lighted  from  his  horse. 

"Thou  kind  and  true  St.  Clair! 

He  flung  his  brand  away, 

An'  if  I  may  not  bring  thee  off, 

And  took  the  Douglas  by  the  hand. 

I  '11  die  beside  thee  there  !  " 

So  stately  as  he  lay. 

Tlicn  in  his  stirrujis  up  lie  stood, 

"God  give  thee  rest,  thou  valiant  soul ! 

So  lion-like  and  bold. 

That  fought  so  well  for  Spain ; 

And  held  the  precious  heart  aloft 

I  'd  rather  half  my  land  were  gone. 

All  in  its  case  of  gold. 

So  thou  wert  here  again !" 

He  flung  it  from  him,  liir  ahead, 

We  bore  the  good  Lord  James  away. 

And  never  spake  he  more, 

And  the  priceless  heart  we  bore, 

Iiut — "Pass  thou  lii-st,  thou  dauntless  heart. 

And  heavily  we  steered  our  ship 

As  thou  wert  wont  of  yore  !  " 

Towards  the  Scottish  shore. 

The  roar  of  fight  rose  fiercer  yet. 

No  welcome  greeted  our  return, 

And  heavier  still  the  stour, 

Nor  clang  of  martial  tread, 

Till  the  spoars  of  S|)ain  came  shivering  in, 

But  all  were  dumb  and  hushed  as  death 

And  swept  away  the  Moor. 

Before  the  mighty  dead. 

"Now  praised  be  God,  the  day  is  won  ! 

We  laid  our  chief  in  Douglas  Kirk, 

They  fly  o'er  flood  and  fell,  — 

The  heart  in  fair  Melrose  ; 

Why  dost  thou  draw  the  rein  so  hard. 

And  woful  men  were  we  that  day,  — 

Good  knight,  that  fought  so  well  ? " 

God  grant  their  souls  repose  ! 

William  Eduondstoune  Avtoun. 

"  0,  ride  ye  on.  Lord  King  !  "  he  said, 
"  And  leave  the  dead  to  me, 

» 

For  I  must  keep  the  dreariest  watch 

k 

That  ever  I  shall  dree  ! 

BEAL'  AN  DHUINE. 

FROM   "THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE." 

' '  There  lies,  above  his  master's  heart. 

The  Douglas,  stark  and  grim  ; 

TiiRRE  is  no  breeze  upon  the  fern, 

And  woe  is  nie  I  should  be  here. 

No  ripple  on  the  lake. 

Not  side  by  side  with  him  ! 

Upon  her  evi'ie  nods  the  erne. 

The  deer  has  sought  the  brake ; 

"The  world  grows  cold,  my  arm  is  olil, 

The  small  birds  will  not  sing  aloud, 

And  thin  my  lyart  hair. 

The  s]iringing  trout  lies  .still, 

And  all  that  I  loved  best  on  earth 

So  darkly  glooms  yon  thunder-cloud. 

Is  stretched  before  me  there. 

That  swathes,  as  with  a  purple  shroud, 
Benledi's  distant  hill. 

"O  Rothwell  banks,  that  bloom  so  bright 

Is  it  the  thunder's  .solemn  sound 

liencath  the  sun  of  ILiy ! 

That  mutters  deep  and  dread. 

The  heaviest  cloud  that  ever  blew 

Or  echoes  from  the  groaning  ground 

Is  bound  for  you  this  day. 

The  warrior's  meiLsure<l  tread  ? 
Is  it  the  lightning's  ([uivering  glance 

"And  Scotland  !  thou  mayst  veil  thy  head 

That  on  tlio  thicket  streams. 

In  sorrow  and  in  pain  : 

Or  do  they  ilasli  on  spear  and  lance 

The  sorest  stroke  uiion  thy  brow 

The  sun'.s  retiring  beams  ? 

Hath  fallen  tljis  day  in  Spain  ! 

I  see  the  dagger  crest  of  Mar, 
I  see  the  Moray's  silver  star 

"  We  '11  bear  them  liack  unto  our  shi]), 

Wave  o'er  the  cloud  of  Saxon  \v:ir. 

We  '11  bear  them  o'er  the  sea, 

That  up  the  lake  comes  winding  far  ! 

And  lay  them  in  tlie  hallowed  earth 

To  hero  bo\ine  for  battle  strife, 

' 

Within  our  own  eouutrio. 

Or  bard  of  martial  lay, 
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'T  were  worth  ten  years  of  peaceful  life, 
One  glance  at  their  array  ! 

Their  light-armed  archers  far  and  near 

Surveyed  the  tangled  ground, 
Their  center  ranks,  with  pike  and  spear, 

A  twiliglit  forest  frowned, 
Their  harlied  liorsemen,  in  the  rear, 

Tlie  stern  battalia  crowned. 
No  cymbal  clashed,  no  clarion  rang. 

Still  were  the  jiipe  and  drum  ; 
Save  heavy  tread,  and  armor's  clang. 

The  sullen  march  was  dumb. 
There  breathed  no  wind  their  crests  to  shake, 

Or  wave  their  flags  abroad  ; 
Scarce  the  frail  aspen  seemed  to  quake. 

That  shadowed  o'er  their  road. 
Their  vawrd  scouts  no  tidings  bring, 

Can  rouse  no  lurking  foe, 
Kor  spy  a  trace  of  living  thing. 

Save  when  they  stirred  the  roe  ; 
The  host  moves  like  a  deep  sea  wave, 
Where  rise  no  rocks  its  jiride  to  brave. 

High  swelling,  dark,  and  slow. 
The  lake  is  passed,  and  now  they  gain 
A  narrow  and  a  broken  plain. 
Before  the  Trosach's  rugged  jaws  ; 
And  here  the  horse  and  spearmen  pause, 
While,  to  explore  the  dangerous  glen. 
Dive  through  the  pass,  the  archer  men. 

At  once  there  rose  so  wild  a  yell 
Within  that  dark  and  narrow  dell,  * 

As  all  the  fiends,  from  heaven  that  fell, 
Had  pealed  the  banner  cry  of  hell  ! 
Forth  from  the  pass  in  tumult  driven. 
Like  chaff  before  the  wind  of  heaven. 

The  archery  appear : 
For  life  !  for  life  !  their  flight  they  ply  — 
And  shriek,  and  shout,  and  battle-cry, 
And  plaids  and  bonnets  waving  high, 
Ajid  broadswords  flashing  to  the  sky. 

Are  maddening  in  the  rear. 
Onward  they  drive,  in  dreadful  race. 

Pursuers  and  pursued  ; 
P.efore  that  tide  of  flight  and  chase, 
How  shall  it  keep  its  rooted  place. 

The  spearmen's  twilight  wood  ? 

—  "Down,  down,  "cried  Mar,  "your  lances  down! 
Bear  back  both  friend  and  foe!" 

Like  reeds  before  the  tempest's  frown. 
That  seiTied  grove  of  lances  brown 

At  once  lay  leveled  low ; 
And  closely  shouldering  side  to  side, 
The  bristling  ranks  the  onset  bide.  — 

—  "  We  '11  quell  the  savage  mountaineer. 
As  their  Tiuchel  *  cows  the  game  ; 

*  A  circle  of  sportsmen,  surrouQdmg  the  deer. 


They  come  as  fleet  as  forest  deer, 
We  'U  drive  them  back  as  tame." 

Bearing  before  them,  in  their  course. 
The  relics  of  the  archer  force, 
Like  wave  with  crest  of  sparkling  foam, 
Right  onward  did  Clan-Alpine  come. 
Above  the  tide,  each  broadsword  bright 
Wivs  brandishing  like  beam  of  light, 

F.ai-li  targe  was  dark  below  ; 
And  with  the  ocean's  mighty  swing. 
When  heaving  to  the  tempest's  wing, 

They  hurled  them  on  the  foe. 
I  heard  the  lance's  shivering  crash. 
As  when  the  whirlwind  rends  the  ash  ; 
I  heard  the  broadsword's  deadly  clang. 
As  if  a  hundred  anvils  rang  ! 
But  Sloray  wheeled  his  rearward  rank 
Of  horsemen  on  Clan-Alpine's  flank  — 

"My  bannerman,  advance  ! 
I  .see,"  he  cried,  "their  columns  shake. 
Now,  gallants  !  for  your  ladies'  sake. 

Upon  them  with  the  lance  ! " 
The  horsemen  dashed  among  the  rout. 

As  deer  break  through  the  broom  ; 
Their  steeds  are  stout,  their  swords  are  out. 

They  soon  make  lightsome  room. 
Clan-Alpine's  best  are  backward  borne  — 

Where,  where  was  Roderick  then  ? 
One  blast  upon  his  bugle-horn 

Were  worth  a  thousand  men ! 
And  refluent  through  the  pass  of  fear 

The  battle's  tide  was  poured ; 
Vanished  the  Saxon's  struggling  s]iear. 

Vanished  the  mountiiin  sword. 
As  Brackliun's  chasm,  so  black  and  steep. 

Receives  her  roaring  linn. 
As  the  dark  caverns  of  the  deep 

Suck  the  wild  whirlpool  in. 
So  did  the  deep  and  darksome  pass 
■  Devour  the  battle's  mingled  mass ; 
None  linger  now  upon  the  plain. 
Save  those  who  ne'er  shall  fight  again. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night, 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gathered  then 
Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry,  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men  ; 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  hajjpily ;  and  when 
JIusie  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 
Soft  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  which  spake  ag:iin, 
And  all  wi'ut  meny  as  a  marriage-bell  ; 
But  hush  !  hark  !  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  ri- 
sing knell  ! 
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Did  ye  uot  hear  it  ?  —  No  ;  't  was  but  the  wind, 
Or  the  uar  rattling  o'er  the  stony  street ; 
On  witli  tlic  dunce  I  lut  joy  be  unconfined  ! 
No  sleep  till  morn  when  Youth  and  Pleasure 

meet 
To  cliase  the  glowing  Hours  with  Hying  feet,  — 
Kut,  hark  !  —  thai  heavy  sound  bleaks  in  once 

more, 
As  it  the  clouds  its  eelio  would  repeat ; 
And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before  ! 
Arm  !  arm  !  it  is  — •  it  is  —  the  cannon's  opening 

roar ! 

Within  a  windowed  niche  of  that  high  hall 
Sate  Brunswick's  fated  cliieftain  ;  he  did  hear 
That  sound  the  first  amidst  the  festival, 
And  caught  its  tone  with  Death's  jirophetic  ear ; 
And  wlien  they  smiled  because  he  deemed  it  near. 
His  heart  more  truly  knew  that  peal  too  well 
AVhich  stretched  his  father  on  a  bloody  bier. 
And  roused  the  vengeance  blood  alone  could 
([uell : 
He  rushed  into  the  field,  and,  foremost  fighting, 
fell. 

Ah  !  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro. 
And  gathering  tears,  and  treml  ilings  of  distress. 
And  cheeks  all  pale  which  but  an  hour  ago 
Blushed  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness ; 
And  there  were  sudden  partings,  such  as  press 
Thelife  from  out  young  hearts,  and  choking  sighs 
W'hichnc'ermightbc repeated :  whowouldguess 
If  evermore  shonld  meet  those  mutual  eyes, 
Since  upon  night  so  sweet  such  awful  mom  could 


And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste  :  the  steed, 
The  mustering  sciuadrou,  and  the  clatteiing car. 
Went  pouring  fbrward  with  ini|ietuous  speed. 
And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war  ; 
And  the  deep  thunder  peal  on  peal  afar ; 
And  near,  thi:  beat  of  the  alarming  drum 
Roused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star  ; 
While  thronged  the  citizens  with  terror  dumb, 
Or  whispering  with  white  lips,  —  "The  foe !  they 
come  !  they  come  ! " 

And  wild  and  liigh  the  "Cameron's  gathering" 

rose. 
The  war-note  of  Lochiel,  which  Albyn's  hills 
Have  heard,  — and  heard,  too,  have  her  Saxon 

foes : 
How  in  the  noon  of  night  that  pibroch  tlirills 
Savage  and  shrill  !     Uut  with  the  breath  wliicli 

fills 
Their  mountain  pipe,  so  fill  the  mountaineers 
With  the  fierce  native  daring  which  instills 


The  stirring  memory  of  a  thousand  years, 
And  Evan's,  Donald's  fame  rings  in  each  clans- 
man's ears ! 

And  Ardennes  waves  above  them  her  green 

leaves, 
Dewy  with  nature's  tear-drops,  as  they  pass, 
Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e'er  grieves, 
Over  the  unreturning  brave,  —  alas ! 
Ere  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  grass 
Which  now  beneath  them,  but  above  shall  grow 
hi  its  next  verdure,  when  this  fiery  mass 
Of  living  valor,  rolling  on  the  foe, 
And  burning  with  high  hope,  shall  molder  cold 

and  low. 

Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life. 
Last  eve  in  Beauty's  circle  proudly  gay, 
Themidnight  brought  the  signal  sound  of  strife. 
The  morn  the  marshaling  in  arms,  —  the  day 
Battle's  magnificently  stern  array  ! 
The  thunder-clouds  close  o'er  it,  which  when 

rent 
The  earth  is  covered  thick  with  other  clay. 
Which  her  own  clay  shall  cover,  heaped  and 

pent, 
Rider  and  horse,  —  friend,    foe,  —  in   one   red 

burial  blent  ! 

Their  praise  is  hymned  by  loftier  harps  than 

mine  ; 
Yet  one  I  would  select  from  that  proud  throng, 
Partly  because  they  lilend  mc  with  his  line. 
And  partly  that  I  did  his  sire  some  wrong. 
And  jiartly  that  Viright  names  will  hallow  song ! 
And  his  was  of  the  bravest,  and  when  showered 
The   death-bolts   deadliest   the   thinned   files 

along, 
Even   where   the  thickest  of  war's  tempest 

lowered. 
They  reached  no  nobler  breast  than  thiiu^  young, 

gallant  Howanl  ! 

There  have  been  tears  and  breaking  hearts  for 

thee, 
And  mine  were  nothing,  had  I  such  to  give ; 
But  when  I  stood  beneath  the  fresh  green  tree. 
Which  living  waves  where  thou  didst  cease  to 

live, 
And  saw  around  me  the  wide  field  revives 
With  fruits  and  fertile  ]ironiise,  and  the  Spring 
Come  forth  her  work  of  gladness  to  contrive. 
With  all  her  reckless  birds  upon  the  wing, 
1  turned  from  all  she  brought  to  those  she  could 

not  bring. 

1  turned  to  thee,  to  thousands,  of  whom  each 
And  one  as  all  u  ghastly  gap  did  make 
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In  his  own  kiuil  and  kindred,  whom  to  teach 
Forgetfulness  were  mercy  for  their  sake  ; 
Tlie  Archangel's  trump,  notglorj^'s,  must  awake 
Those  whom  they  thii-st  for  ;  though  the  sound 

of  Fame 
May  for  a  moment  soothe,  it  cannot  slake 
The  fever  of  vain  longing,  and  the  name 
So  honored  but  assumes  a  stronger,  bitterer  claim. 

They  mourn,  but  smile  at  length ;  and,  smil- 
ing, mourn : 

The  tree  will  wither  long  before  it  fall ; 

The  hull  drives  on,  though  mast  and  sail  be  torn ; 

The  roof-tree  sinks,  but  molders  on  the  hall 

In  massy  hoariness ;  the  ruined  wall 

Stands  when  its  wind-worn  battlements  are 
gone; 

The  bars  survive  the  cajitive  they  inthrall ; 

The  day  di-ags  through  though  storms  keep 
out  the  sun ; 
And  thus  the  heart  will  break,  yet  brokenly  live  on ; 

Even  as  a  broken  mirror,  which  the  glass 
In  every  fragment  multiplies,  and  makes 
A  thousand  images  of  one  that  was 
Thesame,  and  still  the  more,  the  more  it  breaks ; 
And  thus  the  heart  will  do  which  not  forsakes. 
Living  in  shattered  guise,  and  still,  and  cold. 
And  bloodless,  with  its  sleepless  sorrow  aches, 
Yet  withers  on  till  all  without  is  old. 
Showing  no  visible  sign,  for  such  things  are  untold. 


THE  CHARGE  AT  WATERLOO. 

On  came  the  whirlwind,  —  like  the  last 
But  fiercest  sweep  of  tempest-blast ; 
On  came  the  whirlwind,  —  steel -gleams  broke 
Like  lightning  through  the  rolling  .smoke  ; 

The  war  was  waked  anew. 
Three  hundred  cannon-mouths  roared  loud. 
And  from  their  tliroats,  with  flash  and  cloud. 

Their  showers  of  iron  threw. 
Beneath  their  fire,  in  full  career. 
Hushed  on  the  ponderous  cuirassier, 
The  lancer  couched  his  ruthless  spear, 
And,  hurrying  as  to  havoc  near. 

The  cohorts'  eagles  flew. 
In  one  dark  torrent,  broad  and  strong. 
The  advancing  onset  rolled  along. 
Forth  harbingered  by  fierce  acclaim, 
That,  from  the  shroud  of  smoke  and  flame, 
Pealed  wildly  the  imperial  name. 
But  on  the  Briti.sh  heart  were  lost 
The  terrors  of  the  charging  host ; 
For  not  an  eye  the  storm  that  viewed 
Changed  it^  proud  glance  of  fortitude, 


Nor  was  one  forward  footstep  stayed. 

As  dropped  the  dying  and  the  dead. 

Fast  as  their  ranks  the  thunders  tear. 

Fast  they  renewed  each  serried  sijuare  ; 

And  on  the  wounded  and  the  slain 

Closed  their  diminished  files  again. 

Till  from  their  lines  scarce  spears'  lengths  thiei 

Emerging  from  the  smoke  they  see 

Helmet  and  plume  and  panoply. 

Then  waked  their  fire  at  once  ! 
Each  musketeer's  revolving  knell 
As  fa,st,  as  regularly  fell. 
As  when  they  practice  to  display 
Their  discipline  on  festal  day. 

Then  down  went  helm  and  lance, 
Down  were  the  eagle-banners  sent, 
Down  reeling  steeds  and  riders  went. 
Corselets  were  pierced  and  pennons  rent ; 

And,  to  augment  the  fray. 
Wheeled  full  against  their  staggering  flanks. 
The  English  horsemen's  foaming  ranks 

Forced  their  resistless  way. 
Then  to  the  musket-knell  succeeds 
The  clash  of  swords,  the  neigh  of  steeds  ; 
As  plies  the  smith  his  clanging  trade. 
Against  the  cuirass  rang  the  blade ; 
And  while  amid  their  close  array 
The  well-served  cannon  rent  their  way. 
And  while  amid  tbeir  scattered  band 
Raged  the  fierce  rider's  bloody  brand. 
Recoiled  in  common  rout  and  fear 
Lancer  and  guard  and  cuirassier, 
Horsemen  and  foot,  —  a  mingled  host,  — 
Their  leaders  fallen,  their  standards  lost. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 


MONTEREY. 

We  were  not  many,  —  we  who  stood 

Before  the  iron  sleet  that  day ; 
Yet  many  a  gallant  spirit  would 
Give  half  his  years  if  but  he  could 

Have  been  with  us  at  Monterey. 

Now  here,  now  there,  the  shot  it  hailed 

In  deadly  drifts  of  fiery  spray. 
Yet  not  a  single  soldier  quailed 
When  wounded  comrades  round  them  wailed 

Their  dying  shout  at  Monterey. 

And  on,  still  on  our  column  kept, 

Through  walls  of  flame,  its  withering  way ; 
Wlii-re  fell  the  dead,  the  living  stept. 
Still  charging  on  the  guns  which  swept 

The  slippery  streets  of  Monterey. 

The  foe  himself  lecoiled  aghast. 

When,  striking  where  he  strongest  lay, 


We  swooped  his  flanking  batteries  past, 
And,  braving  full  their  murderous  blast, 
Stormed  home  the  towers  of  Monterey. 

Our  banners  on  those  turrets  wave, 

And  there  our  evening  bugles  play ; 
Where  orange  boughs  above  their  grave, 
Keep  green  the  memory  of  the  brave 
Who  fought  and  fell  at  Monterey. 

We  are  not  many,  —  we  who  pressed 
Beside  the  biuve  who  fell  that  day ; 
But  who  of  us  has  not  confessed 
He  'd  rather  share  their  warrior  rest 
Than  not  have  been  at  Monterey  ? 

CHARLES  FENNO  HOFFMAN. 


BALAKLAVA. 

0  THE  charge  at  Balaklava  ! 

0  that  rash  and  fatal  charge  ! 

Never  was  a  fiercer,  braver, 

Than  that  eliarge  at  Balaklava, 
On  the  battle's  bloody  marge  ! 

All  the  day  the  Russian  columns. 

Fortress  huge,  and  blazing  banks. 

Poured  thtii'  dread  destructive  volumes 
On  the  French  and  En^ish  ranks,  — 
On  the  gallant  allied  ranks  ! 

Earth  and  sky  seemed  rent  asunder 

By  the  loud  incessant  thunder  ! 

When  a  strange  but  stern  command  — 

Needless,  heedless,  rash  command  — 

Came  to  Lucan's  little  Imnd,  — 

Scarce  six  hundred  men  and  horses 

Of  those  vast  contending  forces  :  — 

"  England 's  lost  unless  you'save  her  ! 

Charge  the  pass  at  Balaklava  ! " 

0  that  rasli  ami  fatal  charge, 
On  the  battle's  bloody  marge  ! 

Far  away  the  Russian  Eagles 

Soar  o'er  smoking  hill  and  dell. 

And  their  hordes,  lik(^  howling  beagles, 

Dense  and  countless,  round  them  yell ! 

Thundering  cannon,  deadly  mortar, 

Sweep  the  field  in  every  quarter  ! 

Never,  since  the  days  of  Jesus, 

Trembled  so  the  Chersonesus  ! 

Here  Ixjhold  the  Gallic  Lilies  — 
Stout  St.  Louis'  golden  Lilies  — 
Float  as  erst  at  old  RamiUies  ! 
And  beside  them,  lo  !  the  Lion  ! 
With  her  trophied  Cross,  is  flying  ! 

Glorious  standards  !  —  shall  they  waver 

On  the  field  of  Balaklava  ? 


No,  by  Heavens !  at  that  command  — 
Sudden,  rash,  but  stem  command  — 
Charges  Lucan's  little  band  ! 

Brave  Six  Hundred  !  lo  !  they  charge, 
On  the  battle's  bloody  marge  ! 

Down  yon  deep  and  skirted  valley. 

Where  the  crowded  cannon  play,  — 
Where  the  Czar's  fierce  cohorts  rally, 
Cossack,  Cahnuck,  savage  Kalli,  — 

Down  that  gorge  they  swept  away  ! 
Down  that  new  Thermopylai, 
Flashing  swords  and  helmets  see  ! 
Underneath  the  iron  shower. 

To  the  brazen  cannon's  jaws. 
Heedless  of  theii'  deadly  power. 

Press  they  without  fear  or  pause,  — 

To  the  very  caunou's  jaws  ! 
Gallant  Nolan,  brave  as  Roland 

At  the  field  of  Roncesvalles, 

Dashes  down  the  fatal  valley, 
Dashes  on  the  bolt  of  death, 
Shouting  with  his  latest  breath, 
"Charge,  then,  gallants  !  do  not  waver, 
Charge  the  pass  at  Balaklava  ! " 

0  that  rash  and  fatal  charge, 
On  the  battle's  bloody  marge  ! 

Now  the  bolts  of  volleyed  thunder 
Rend  that  little  band  asunder. 
Steed  and  rider  wildly  screaming, 

Screaming  wildly,  sink  away  ; 
Late  so  proudly,  proudly  gleaming. 

Now  but  lifeless  clods  of  clay,  — 

Now  but  bleeding  clods  of  clay  ! 
Never,  since  the  days  of  ,)csus. 
Saw  such  sight  the  Ch('r,sonesU3  ! 
Yet  your  remnant,  brave  Six  Himdred, 
Presses  onward,  ouwanl,  onward. 

Till  they  storm  tlie  bloody  pass,  — 

Till,  like  brave  Lconidas, 

They  storm  the  deadly  pass. 
Sabering  Cossack,  Calmuck,  Kalli, 
In  that  wild  shot-rcuded  valley,  — 
Drenched  with  fire  and  blood,  like  lava, 
Awful  pa.ss  at  Balaklava  ! 

0  that  ra.sh  and  fatal  charge. 
On  the  battle's  bloody  marge  ! 

For  now  Russia's  rallied  forces. 
Swarming  hordes  of  Cossack  horses. 
Trampling  o'er  the  reeking  corses. 

Drive  the  thinned  assaihints  back, 
Drive  the  feeble  remnant  back. 
O'er  their  late  heroic  track  ! 
Vain,  alas !  now  rent  and  snndireil, 
Vain  your  struggles,  bravo  Two  Hundred  I 
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Thrice  your  number  lie  asleep. 
In  that  valley  dark  and  deep. 
Weak  and  wounded  you  retire 
From  that  hurricane  of  fire,  — 
That  tempestuous  storm  of  fire,  — 
But  no  soldiers,  firmer,  braver, 

Ever  trod  the  field  of  fame, 
Than  the  Knights  of  Balaklava,  — 

Honor  to  each  hero's  name  ! 
Yet  their  country  long  shall  mourn 
For  her  rank  so  rashly  shorn,  — 
So  gallantly,  but  madly  shorn 

In  that  fierce  and  fatal  cliarge, 
On  the  battle's  bloody  marge. 

ALEXANDER  B.  MEEK. 


CHARGE  OF  THE  LIGHT  BRIGADE. 

Half  a  league,  half  a  league, 

Half  a  league  onward. 
All  in  the  valley  of  Death 

Rode  the  sLx  hundred. 
"  Forward,  the  Light  Brigade  ! 
Charge  for  the  guns  ! "  he  said  ; 
Into  the  valley  of  Death 

Eode  the  six  hundred. 

"  Forward,  the  Light  Brigade  ! " 
Was  there  a  man  dismayed  y 
Not  though  the  soldier  knew 

Some  one  had  blundered  : 
Theirs  not  to  make  reply. 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why. 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  die  : 
Into  the  valley  of  Death 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 

Cannon  to  right  of  them, 
Cannon  to  left  of  them, 
Cannon  in  front  of  them 

Volleyed  and  thundered  ; 
Stormed  at  with  shot  and  shell, 
Boldly  they  rode  and  well ; 
Into  the  jaws  of  Death, 
Into  the  mouth  of  Hell, 

Eode  the  six  hundred. 

Flashed  all  their  sabers  bare, 
Flashed  as  they  turned  in  air, 
Sabering  the  gunners  there. 
Charging  an  anny,  while 

AU  the  world  wondered  : 
Plunged  iu  the  battery-smoke. 
Right  through  the  line  they  broke  ; 
Cossack  and  Russian 
Reeled  from  the  saber-stroke. 

Shattered  and  sundered. 


Then  they  rode  back,  but  not  — 
Not  the  six  hundred. 

Cannon  to  right  of  them. 
Cannon  to  left  of  them. 
Cannon  behind  them 

VoUeyed  and  thundered  : 
Stormed  at  with  shot  and  shell. 
While  horse  and  hero  fell, 
They  that  had  fought  so  well 
Came  through  the  jaws  of  Death 
Back  from  the  mouth  of  Hell,  — 
All  that  was  left  of  them. 

Left  of  six  hundred. 

When  can  their  glory  fade  ? 
0  the  wild  charge  they  made  ! 

All  the  world  wondered. 
Honor  the  charge  they  made  ! 
Honor  the  Light  Brigade, 

Noble  six  hundred ! 

ALFRED  TENNYSON. 


THE  BLACK  REGIMENT. 

[May  27.  1863.J 

Dark  as  the  clouds  of  even. 
Ranked  in  the  western  lieaven. 
Waiting  the  breath  that  lifts 
All  the  dead  mass,  and  drifts 
Tempest  and  falling  brand 
Over  a  ruined  laud,  — 
So  still  and  orderly. 
Arm  to  arm,  knee  to  knee, 
Waiting  the  great  event. 
Stands  the  black  regiment. 

Down  the  long  dusky  lino 
Teeth  gleam  and  eyeballs  shine ; 
And  the  bright  bayonet. 
Bristling  and  fimily  set. 
Flashed  with  a  purpose  grand. 
Long  ere  the  sharp  command 
Of  the  fierce  rolling  drum 
Told  them  their  time  had  come, 
Told  them  what  work  was  sent 
For  the  black  regiment. 

"  Now,"  the  flag-sergeant  cried, 
"Though  death  and  hell  betide. 
Let  the  whole  nation  see 
If  we  are  fit  to  be 
Free  in  this  land  ;  or  bound 
Down,  liki;  the  whining  liound,  - 
Bomid  with  red  stripes  of  pain 
In  our  cold  chains  again  !  " 
O,  what  a  shout  there  went 
From  the  black  regiment  I 


"  Charge  !  "  Trump  and  drum  awoke  ; 
Onward  the  boudmeu  broke  ; 
Bayonet  and  saber-strcke 
Vainly  opposed  their  rush. 
Through  the  wild  battle's  crush, 
With  but  one  thought  allush, 
Driviug  their  lords  like  chall', 
In  the  gims'  mouths  they  laugh  ; 
Or  at  the  slippery  l)rand3 
Leaping  with  open  hands, 
Down  they  tear  man  and  Iiorse, 
Down  in  their  awful  course  ; 
Trampling  with  bloody  heel 
Over  the  crashing  steel,  — 
All  their  eyes  forward  bent, 
Rushed  the  black  regimeut. 

"  Freedom  !  "  their  battle-cry,  — 
"  Freedom  !  or  leave  to  die  ! " 

Ah  !  and  they  meant  the  word, 

Not  as  with  us  't  is  heard. 

Not  a  mere  party  shout ; 

They  gave  their  spirits  out. 

Trusted  the  end  to  God, 

And  on  the  gory  sod 

Rolled  in  triumphant  blood. 

Glad  to  strike  one  free  blow. 

Whether  for  weal  or  woe  ; 

Glad  to  breathe  one  free  breath. 

Though  on  the  lips  of  death  ; 

Praying,  —  alas  !  in  vain  !  — 

That  they  might  fall  again. 

So  they  could  once  more  see 

That  burst  to  liberty  ! 

This  was  what  "freedom"  lent 

To  the  black  regiment. 

Hundreds  on  luindreds  fell ; 
But  they  are  resting  well  ; 
Scoiu-ges  and  shackles  strong 
Never  shall  do  them  wrong. 
0,  to  the  living  few. 
Soldiers,  be  just  and  true  ! 
Hail  them  as  comrades  tried  ; 
Fight  with  tliem  side  by  side  ; 
Never,  in  field  or  tent, 
Scorn  the  black  regiment ! 

GEORGE  HP.NRY  BOKER. 


OF  THE  WARRES  IN  mELAND. 

FROM  HARRINGTON'S  EPIGRAMS,  DOOK  IV,  6. 

I  PRAISED  the  speech,  but  cannot  now  abide  it, 
That  warre  is  sweet  to  those  that  have  not  try'd  it ; 
For  I  have  proved  it  now  and  plainly  see 't. 
It  i.s  so  sweet,  it  maketh  all  things  sweet. 
At  home  Canaric  wines  and  Greek  gi-ow  lothsome  ; 
Here  milk  is  Nectar,  water  taateth  toothsome. 


There  without  baked,  rest,  boyl'd,  it  is  no  cheere, 

Bisket  we  like,  and  Bonny  Clabo  here. 

There  we  complaine  of  one  wan  rosted  chick  ; 

Here  meat  worse  cookt  ne're  makes  us  sii.'k. 

At  home  in  silken  sparrers,  beds  of  Down, 

We  scant  can  rest,  but  still  tosse  up  and  down  ; 

Here  we  can  sleep,  a  saddle  to  our  pillow, 

A  hedge  the  Curtaine,  Canopy  a  AV'iUow. 

There  if  a  child  but  cry,  0  what  a  spite  ! 

Here  we  can  brook  three  larams  in  one  night. 

There  homely  rooms  must  be  perfumed  with  Roses ; 

Here  match  and  powder  ne're  offend  our  noses. 

There  from  a  storm  of  rain  we  run  like  Pullets  ; 

Here  we  stand  fast  against  a  showTe  of  bullets. 

Lo,  then  how  greatly  their  opinions  erre. 

That  think  there  is  no  great  delight  in  warre  ; 
But  yet  for  this,  sweet  wan'e.  He  be  thy  debtor, 
I  shall  forever  love  my  home  the  better. 

SIR  John  Harrington, 


O,  THE  SIGHT  ENTRANCING  I 

0,  THE  sight  entrancing. 

When  morning's  beam  is  glancing 

O'er  files  arrayed 

With  helm  and  blade, 
And  plumes  in  the  gay  wind  dancing. 
When  hearts  are  all  high  heating. 
And  the  trumpet's  voice  repeating 

That  song  whose  breath 

May  lead  to  death. 
But  never  to  retreating. 
Then,  if  a  cloud  comes  over 
The  brow  of  sire  or  lover. 

Think  'tis  the  shade 

By  vict'ry  made. 
Whose  wings  right  o'er  us  hover. 
0,  the  sight  entrancing. 
When  morning's  beam  is  glancing 

O'er  files  arrayed 

With  helm  and  blade. 
And  plumes  in  the  gay  wind  dancing. 

Yet  'tis  not  helm  or  feather,  — 
For  ask  yon  despot  wliether 

His  plumW  bands 

Could  bring  such  hands 
And  hearts  as  ours  together. 
Leave  pomps  to  those  who  need  'em,  — 
Adorn  but  man  wiUi  freedom. 

And  proud  he  braves 

The  gaudiest  slaves 
That  crawl  where  monarehs  lead  'cm. 
The  sword  may  pierce  the  beaver. 
Stone  walls  in  time  may  sever, 

'T  is  mind  alone, 

Worth  steel  and  stone, 
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That  keeps  men  free  forever  ! 

Then  mount  and  away !  let  the  coward  delight 

0,  the  sight  entrancing, 

To  be  lazy  all  day  and  safe  all  night ; 

When  morning's  beam  is  glancing 

Our  joy  is  a  charger,  flecked  witli  foam, 

O'er  tiles  arrayed 

And  the  earth  is  our  bed  and  the  saddle  our  home : 

With  helm  and  blade, 

And  whether  we  fight,  etc. 

And  pliunes  in  the  gay  wind  dancing. 

THOMAS  MOORE. 

See  yonder  the  ranks  of  the  traitorous  foe. 

, 

And  bright  in  the  sunshine  bayonets  glow ! 
Breathe  a  prayer,  but  no  sigh  ;  think  for  what 

WAR'S  LOUD  ALARMS. 

you  would  fight ; 
Then  charge  !  with  a  will,  boys,  and  God  for  the 
right ! 

War's  loud  alarms 

Call  me  to  arms  ; 

And  whether  we  fight,  etc. 

Honor  bids  me  quit  thy  charms  ; 

To  battle  1  must  go. 

We  have  gathered  again  the  red  laurels  of  war  ; 

Entreat  me  then  no  more  to  stay, 

We  have  followed  the  traitors  fast  and  far  ; 

No  longer  can  I  brook  delay, 

But  some  who  rose  gayly  this  mom  with  the  sun 

My  soul  is  eager  for  the  fray. 

Lie  bleeding  and  pale  on  the  field  they  have  won  ! 

And  burns  to  meet  the  foe. 

But  whether  we  fight,  etc. 

Ne'er  shall  it  be  said 

RossiTER  w.  Raymond. 

A  Briton  bold  from  danger  fled. 
Or  sought  to  hide  his  craven  head 

Within  a  lady's  bower  ! 

SONG  OF  THE  CAVALRY. 

The  power  of  Cupid  I  defy, 

FROM  "ALICE  OF  MONMOUTH." 

When  Cambria's  banner  waves  on  high, 
When  hurtles  through  the  darkened  sky 
The  arrow's  deadly  shower. 

Our  good  steeds  snuS"  the  evening  air. 

Our  pulses  with  their  purpose  tingle  ; 
The  foeman's  fires  are  twinkling  there  ; 

Far  o'er  the  plain, 

He  leaps  to  hear  oiu'  sabers  jingle  ! 

Loudly  again. 
Sounds  the  trumpet's  warlike  strain. 

Halt  ! 
Each  carbine  send  its  whizzing  ball  : 

A  signal  to  depart. 

Now,  cling  !  clang  !  fon^ard  all, 

Yet,  dearest,  when  I  'm  far  from  thee. 

Into  the  fight ! 

In  death,  defeat,  or  victoi-y. 

Dash  on  beneath  the  smoking  dome  : 

Thy  form  alone  shall  ever  be 

Through  level  lightnings  gallop  nearer  ! 

Still  nearest  to  my  heart ! 

One  look  to  Heaven  !     No  thoughts  of  home : 

In  the  battle-field. 

The  guidons  that  we  bear  are  dearer. 
Charge ! 

With  spear  to  spear,  and  shield  to  shield, 

When  we  have  made  the  Saxon  yield. 

Cling  !  clang  !  forward  all ! 

Heaven  help  those  whose  horses  fall : 

And  bend  his  haughty  knee. 

Then  will  my  true  and  faithful  heart 

Cut  left  and  right ! 

At  glory's  call  now  doomed  to  part. 

Forsaking  spear  .and  shield  and  dart. 

They  flee  before  our  fierce  attack  ! 

Come  fondly  back  to  thee  ! 

They  fall !  they  spread  in  broken  surges. 

From  ihe  Welsh  of  TALHAIARN. 

Now,  comrades,  bear  our  wounded  back. 

by  THOMAS  OLIPHANT. 

And  leave  the  foeman  to  his  dirges. 
Wheel! 

CAVALRY  rSONG. 

The  bugles  sound  the  swift  recall : 
Cling  !  clang  !  backw.ard  all ! 

Otm  bugles  sound  gayly.  To  horse  and  away ! 

Home,  and  good  night ! 

And  over  the  mountains  breaks  the  day : 

EDMUND  CLARENCE  STEDMAN. 

Then  ho !  brothers,  ho !  for  the  ride  or  the  fight. 
There  are  deeds  to  be  done  ere  we  slumber  to- 

night ! 

GATITFRrNQ  SONG  OF  DONALD  'rUi!  BLACK. 

And  whether  we  fight  or  whether  we  fall 

By  saber-stroke  or  rifle-ball, 

Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu, 

The  hearts  of  the  free  will  remember  us  yet, 

Pibroch  of  Donuil, 

And  our  country,  our  country  will  never 

Wake  thy  wild  voice  anew. 

forget  1 

1 

Summon  Clan  CouuiL 

' 
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Come  away,  come  away. 

Hark  to  the  summons  ! 
Come  in  yoiu'  war  array. 

Gentles  and  commons. 

Come  from  deep  glen,  and 

From  mountains  so  rocky ; 
The  war-pipe  and  peimon 

Are  at  Inverlochy. 
Come  every  hill-plaid,  and 

True  heart  that  wears  one. 
Come  every  steel  blade,  and 

Strong  hand  that  bears  one. 

Leave  untended  the  herd. 

The  flock  without  shelter  ; 
Leave  the  corpse  uninteiTed, 

The  bride  at  the  altar  ; 
Leave  the  deer,  leave  the  steer. 

Leave  nets  and  barges  ; 
Come  with  your  lighting  gear, 

Broadswords  and  targes. 

Come  as  the  winds  come  when 

Forests  are  rended  ; 
Come  as  the  waves  come  when 

Navies  are  stranded  ; 
Faster  come,  faster  come. 

Faster  and  faster. 
Chief,  vassal,  page  and  groom. 

Tenant  and  master. 

Fast  they  come,  fast  they  come ; 

See  how  they  gather  ! 
Wide  waves  the  eagle  plume 

Blended  with  heather. 
Cast  your  plaids,  draw  your  blades. 

Forward  each  man  .set ! 
Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dim, 

Knell  for  the  onset ! 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 


THE  TROOPER'S  DEATH. 

The  weary  night  is  o'er  at  last ! 
We  ride  so  still,  we  ride  so  fast ! 
We  ride  where  Death  is  lying. 
The  morning  wind  doth  coldly  pass. 
Landlord  !  we'll  take  another  glass. 
Ere  dying. 

Thou,  springing  gra.ss,  that  art  so  green, 
Shalt  soon  lie  rosy  red,  1  weeu. 
My  blood  tlie  hue  supplying  ! 
I  drink  the  first  glass,  sword  in  hand, 
To  him  who  for  the  Fatherland 
Lies  dyiug ! 


Now  (juicklj'  comes  the  second  draught. 
And  that  shall  be  to  freedom  quaffed 
While  freedom's  foes  are  flying  ! 
The  rest,  0  land  !  our  hope  and  faith  ! 
We  'il  drink  to  thee  with  latest  breath, 
Though  dying ! 

My  darling  !  —  ah,  the  glass  is  out ! 
The  bullets  ring,  the  riders  shout  — 
No  time  for  wine  or  sighing  ! 
There  !  bring  my  love  the  shattered  glass  — 
Charge  !  on  the  foe  !  no  joys  smpass 
Such  dying  ! 

From  the  German, 

by  R.  w.  Raymond. 


SONG  OF  CLAN-ALPIKE. 

Hail  to  the  Chief  who  iu  triumph  advances  ! 
Honored  and  blessed  be  the  evergreen  Pine  ! 
Long  may  the  tree,  iu  his  banner  that  glances. 
Flourish,  the  shelter  and  grace  of  our  line  ! 

Heaven  send  it  happy  dew, 

Earth  lend  it  sap  anew, 
Gayly  to  bourgeon,  and  broadly  to  grow, 

While  every  highland  glen 

Sends  our  shout  back  again, 
"  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho  !  ieroe  !  " 

Ours  is  no  sapling,  chance-sown  by  the  fountain, 

Blooming  at  Beltane,  in  winter  to  fade  ; 
When  the  whirlwind  has  stripped  every  leaf  on 
the  mountain. 
The  more  shall  Clan-Alpine  exult  in  her  shade. 
Moored  iu  the  rifted  rock. 
Proof  to  the  tempest's  shock, 
Firmer  he  roots  him  the  ruder  it  blow  ; 
Mcnteith  and  Breadalbane,  then. 
Echo  his  praise  again, 
"  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho  !  ieroe  ! " 

Proudly  our  pibroch  has  thrilled  in  Glen  Fniiu, 
And  BaTinachar's  groans  to  our  slogan  replied  ; 
Glen  Luss  and  Ross-dhu,  they  are  smoking  iu 
ruin. 
And  the  best  of  Loch-Lomond  lie  dead  on  her 
side. 
Widow  and  Sa.von  maid 
Long  sliall  lament  our  raid. 
Think  of  Clan-.\l|iinf  with  fear  and  with  woe; 
Lenno.\  and  Levun-glcu 
Shake  when  they  hear  again, 
"  Roderigh  Vich  .Mpiuc  dhu,  ho  !  ieroe  !  " 

Row,  vassals,  row,  for  the  pride  of  the  Highlands ! 

Stretch  to  your  oars  for  the  evergreen  Pino  ! 
0  that  the  rosebud  that  graces  yon  islands 

Were  wreathed  in  a  garlaiul  aruuml   him   to 
twiue ! 
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0  that  some  seedling  gem, 

It  makes  my  spirit  dance 

Worthy  such  noble  stem, 

To  see  thy  friendly  glance. 

Honored  and  blessed  in  their  shadow  might 

Hurrah ! 

grow  ! 
Loud  should  Clan-Alpine  then 

"  A  valiant  rider  bears  me  ; 

Ring  from  her  deepmost  glen, 

A  free-born  German  wears  me  : 

"Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho!  ieroe!" 

That  makes  my  eye  so  bright ; 

Sir  WALTER  SCOTT. 

That  is  the  .sword's  delight." 

Hurrah  ! 

THE  BATl'LE-SONG  OF  GUSTAVUS  ADOLPHTJS. 

Yes,  good  sword,  I  a7n  free. 
And  love  thee  heartily. 

Fkar  not,  0  little  flock  !  the  foe 

And  clasp  thee  to  my  side, 

Who  madly  seeks  your  overthrow, 

E'en  as  a  plighted  bride. 

Dread  not  his  rage  and  power  ; 

Hurrah! 

What  though  your  courage  sometimes  faints  ? 
His  seeming  triumph  o'er  God's  saints 
Lasts  but  a  little  hour. 

"And  I  to  thee,  by  Heaven, 
My  light  steel  life  have  given  ; 
When  shall  the  knot  be  tied  ? 
When  wilt  thou  take  thy  bride  ? " 

Be  of  good  cheer  ;  your  cause  belongs 

Hurrah! 

To  him  who  can  avenge  your  wrongs. 

Leave  it  to  him,  our  Lord. 

The  trurai>et's  solemn  waniuig 

Though  hidden  now  from  all  our  eyes. 

Shall  hail  the  bridal  morning. 

He  sees  the  Gideon  who  shall  rise 

When  cannon-thunders  wake 

To  save  us,  and  his  word. 

Then  my  true-love  I  take. 
Hurrah ! 

As  tnie  as  God's  own  word  is  true. 

Not  earth  or  hell  with  all  their  crew 

"0  blessed,  blessed  meeting  ! 

Against  us  shall  prevail. 

My  heart  is  wiklly  beating  : 

A  jest  and  by-word  are  they  grown  ; 

Come,  bridegroom,  come  for  me  ; 

God  is  with  us,  we  are  his  own. 

My  garlantl  waiteth  thee." 

Our  victory  cannot  faiL 

Hurrah ! 

Why  in  the  scabbard  rattle, 
So  wild,  so  fierce  for  battle  ? 

Amen,  Lord  Jesus  ;  grant  our  prayer  ! 

Great  Captain,  now  thine  arm  make  bare  ; 

What  means  this  restless  glow  ? 

Fight  for  us  once  again  ! 

My  sword,  why  clatter  so  ? 
Hurrah  ' 

So  shall  the  saints  and  martyrs  raise 

A  mighty  chonis  to  thy  praise, 

AAW^J-tLkl^     > 

World  without  end  !     Amen. 

"  Well  may  thy  prisoner  rattle  ; 

From  the  Cemum  of  Michael  altenburc. 

My  spirit  yearns  for  battle. 
Rider,  't  is  war's  wild  glow 
That  makes  me  tremble  so." 

KORNER'S  SWORD  SONG. 

Hurrah ! 

fCharles  Theodore  KOmer  was  a  young  German  soldier,  scholar. 

Stay  in  thy  chamber  near, 

poer.  and  patriot     He  was  bom  at  Dresden  in  the  autumn  of  1791, 

My  love  ;  what  wilt  thou  here? 

and  fell  in  b.ittle  for  his  country  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two.   The 

••  Sword  Song,"  so  called,  was  written  in  his  pocket-book  only  two 

Still  in  thy  chamber  bide  : 

hours  before  he  fell,  during  a  halt  in  a  wood  previous  to  the  engage- 

Soon, soon  1  t.ake  my  bride. 

ment,  and  was  read  by  him  to  a  comrade  just  as  the  signal  was 

given  for  battle.    This  bold  song  represents  the  soldier  chiding  his 

Hurrah ! 

sword,  which,  under  the  image  of  his  iron  bride,  is  impatient  to 

come  forth  from  her  chamber,  the  scabbard,  and  be  wedded  to  him 

"  Let  me  not  longer  wait : 

on  the  field  of  battle,  where  each  soldier  shaU  press  the  blade  to  his 

hps. 

Love's  gariluii  blooms  in  state, 

KOmer  fell  in  an  engagement  with  superior  numbers  oear  a  thicket 

With  rosea  blnody-red, 

in  the  neighborhood  of  Rosenburg.    He  had  advanced  in  pursuit 

of  the  flying  foe  too  far  beyond  his  comrades.     They  buried  him 

And  many  a  bright  death-bed." 

under  an  old  oak  on  the  site  of  the  battle,  and  carved  his  name  OD 
the  trunk.) 

Hurrah ! 

Sword,  on  my  left  side  gleaming. 

Now,  then,  come  forth,  my  bride ! 

What  means  thy  bright  eye's  beaming? 

Come  forth,  thou  rider's  pride ! 

' 

,  ^ 
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Come  out,  my  good  sword,  come ! 

Then  shook  the  hills  with  thunder  riven. 

Forth  to  thy  father's  home ! 

Then  rushed  the  steeds  to  battle  driven. 

Hurrah! 

And  louder  than  the  bolts  of  heaven 
Far  flashed  the  red  artillery. 

"  0,  in  the  field  to  prance 

The  glorious  wedding  dance ! 

But  redder  yet  that  light  shall  glow 

How,  in  the  sun's  bright  beams. 

On  Linden's  hills  of  stain&d  snow. 

Bride-like  the  clear  steel  gleams!" 

And  bloodier  yet  the  torrent  flow 

Hurrah! 

Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 

Then  forward,  valiant  fighters ! 

'T  is  morn,  but  scarce  yon  level  sun 

And  for\vard,  German  riders ! 

Can  pierce  the  war-clouds,  rolling  dun. 

And  when  the  heart  grows  cold, 

Where  furious  Frank  and  fiery  Hun 

Let  each  his  love  infold. 

Shout  in  their  sulphurous  canopy. 

Hurrah ! 

The  combat  deepens.     On,  ye  brave, 

Once  on  the  left  it  hung, 

Who  rush  to  glory,  or  the  grave  ! 

And  stolen  glances  flung ; 

Wave,  Munich  1  all  thy  banners  wave, 

Now  clearly  on  your  right 

And  charge  with  all  thy  chivalry ! 

Doth  God  each  fond  bride  plight. 

Hurrah ! 

Few,  few  shall  part  where  many  meet ! 
The  snow  shall  be  their  winding-sheet. 

Then  let  your  hot  lips  feel 

And  every  turf  beneath  their  feet 

That  virgin  cheek  of  steel ; 

Shall  be  a  soldier's  sepulcher. 

One  kiss,  —  and  woo  betide 

THOMAS  CAMPBELL. 

Him  who  forsakes  the  bride. 
Hurrah ! 

THE  MARKET  WIFE'S  SONG. 

Now  let  the  loved  one  sing  ; 

Now  let  the  clear  blade  ring, 

The  butter  an'  the  cheese  weel  stowit  they  be. 

Till  the  bright  sparks  sliall  fly. 

1  sit  on  the  hen-coop,  the  eggs  on  my  knee. 

Heralds  of  victory ! 

The  lang  kail  jigs  as  we  jog  owre  the  rigs, 

Hurrah! 

The  gray  mare's  tail  it  wags  wi'  the  kail. 
The  warm  simmer  sky  is  blue  aboon  a'. 

For,  hark !  the  trumpet's  warning 

An'  whiddie,  whuddie,  whaddie,  gang  the  auld 

Proclaims  the  maniage  morning ; 

wheels  twa. 

It  dawns  in  festal  j)ride  ; 

Hurrah,  thou  Iron  Brido  ! 
Hurrah ! 

I  sit  on  the  coop,  I  look  straight  before. 

But  my  heart  it  is  ,awa'  the  braid  ocean  owre, 
I  see  the  bluidy  fiel'  where  uiy  ain  bonny  chiel. 

From  the  German. 
by  Charles  t.  Brooks. 

My  wee  liaim  o'  a',  gaed  to  fight  or  to  fa', 

An'  whiddie,  whuddie,  whaddie,  gang  the  auld 

HOHENMNDEN. 

wheels  twa. 

On  Linden,  when  the  sun  was  low. 

I  see  the  gran'  toun  o'  the  big  forrin"  lotm. 

All  bloodless  lay  tlie  untro<lilen  snow. 

I  hear  the  cannon  soun',  1  see  the  reek  aboon  ; 

And  dark  as  winter  was  t\w  How 

It  may  bo  lang  .lolin  lettiu'  afT  his  gun, 

Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 

It  m.ay  be  the  mist  —  your  mither  disna  wist    - 
It  may  be  the  kirk,  it  may  be  the  ha', 

But  Linden  saw  another  sight 

An'  whiddie,  whuddie,  whaddie,  gang  the  auld 

Wliuii  the  drum  beat,  at  dead  of  night. 

wheels  twa. 

(Joinmaiiiling  fires  of  death  to  light 

The  darkness  of  her  scenery. 

An'  I  ken  the  Black  Sea,  ayont  the  rock  o'  dool. 
Like  a  mm  kle  blot  o'  ink  in  abuik  fra'  the  sehulc, 

By  torch  and  truiii]iet  fast  arrayed. 

An'  .lock  !  it  gars  me  min'o'yourbuikieslangsync. 

Hacli  horseman  drew  his  Ijattlc-blade, 

An'  niindin'  o'  it  a'  the  tears  begin  to  fa'. 

And  furious  every  eliaiger  neighed. 

An'  whiddie,  whuddie,  whaddie,  gang  the  auld 

To  join  the  dreadful  revelry. 

wheels  twa. 

f 


Then  a  bull  roars  fra"  the  scaur,  Uka  rock' s  a 

bull  agen, 
An'  I  hear  the  trump  o'  war,  an'  the  carse  is  fu' 

o'  men, 
Up  an'  doun  the  mom  I  ken  the  bugle-horn. 
Ilka  binlie  sma'  is  a  fleein'  cannon  ba'. 
An'  wliiiidie,  whuddie,  whaddie,  gang  the  auld 

wheels  twa. 

Guid  Heavens  !  the   Russian  host !     We  maun 

e'en  gie  up  for  lost ! 
Gin  ye  gain  the  battle  hae  ye  countit  a'  the  cost  ? 
Ye  may  win  a  gran'  name,  but  wad  wee  Jack 

come  hame  ? 
Dinna  fecht,  diuna  fecht !  there 's  room  for  us  a"  ! 
An'  whiddie,  whuddie,  whaddie,  gang  the  auld 

wheels  twa. 

In  vain,  in  vain,  in  vain  !    They  are  marching 

near  and  far ! 
Wi'  swords  an'  wi'  slings  an'  wi'  instruments  o'  war ! 
O,  day  sae  dark  an'  sair !  ilka  man  seven  feet  an' 

mair! 
I  bow  my  Iiead  an'  say,  "Giu  the  Lord  wad  smite 

them  a'  ! " 
An'  whiddie,  whuddie,  whaddie,  gaug  the  auld 

wheels  twa. 

Then  forth  fra'  their  ban'  there  steps  an  armed  man, 
His  tairge  at  his  breastan'  hisclajTUore  ui  Ids  hau'. 
His  gowd  pow  glitters  fine  an'  his  shadow  fa's 

behin', 
I  think  o'  great  Goliath  as  he  stan's  before  them  a'. 
An'  whiddie,  wlmddie,  whaddie,  gang  the  aidd 

wheels  twa. 

To  meet  the  Philistine  leaps  a  laddie  fra'  our  line, 
0,  my  heart !  0,  my  heart  !  't  is  that  wee  lad  o' 

mine  ! 
I  start  to  my  legs  —  an'  doun  fa'  the  eggs  — 
The  cocks  an'  hens  a'  they  cackle  an'  they  ca'. 
An'  whiddie,  whuddie,  whaddie,  gang  the  auld 

wheels  twa. 

0  Jock,  my  Hielan'  lad— 0  Jock,  my  Hielan'  lad, 

Never  till  1  saw  thee  that  moment  w;is  1  glad  ! 

Aye  sooner  sud  thou  dee  before  thy  mother's  ee' 

Than  a  man  o'  the  clan  sud  hae  stept  out  but  thee ! 

An'  sae  I  cry  to  God  —  while  the  hens  cackle  a'. 

An'  whiddie,  whuddie,  whaddie,  gang  the  auld 

wheels  twa. 

Sidney  dobell. 


With  neck  out-thrust,  you  fancy  how. 

Legs  wide,  arms  locked  behind. 
As  if  to  balance  the  prone  brow. 

Oppressive  with  its  mind. 

Just  as  perhaps  he  mused,  "  My  plans 

That  soar,  to  earth  may  fall. 
Let  once  my  army-leader  Lannes 

Waver  at  yonder  wall,"  — 
Out  'twbct  the  battery-smokes  there  flew 

A  rider,  bound  on  bound 
Full-galloping ;  nor  bridle  drew 

Until  he  reached  the  mound. 

Then  off  there  flung  in  smiling  joy, 

And  held  himself  erect 
By  just  his  horse's  mane,  a  boy : 

You  hardly  could  suspect 
(So  tight  he  kept  his  lips  compressed. 

Scarce  any  blood  came  through), 
You  looked  twice  ere  you  saw  his  breast 

Was  all  but  shot  in  two. 

"Well,"  cried  he,  "Emperor,  by  God's  grace 

We  've  got  you  Eatisbon  ! 
The  marshal 's  in  the  market-place, 

And  you  '11  be  there  anon 
To  see  your  flag-bird  flap  his  vans 

AVhere  I,  to  heart's  desire. 
Perched  him  ! "    The  chiefs  eye  flashed ;  his  plans 

Soared  up  again  like  fire. 

The  chiefs  eye  flashed ;  but  presently 

Softened  itself,  as  sheathes 
A  film  the  mother-eagle's  eye 

When  her  bruised  eaglet  breathes : 
' '  You  're  wounded  ! "    "Nay,"  his  soldier'.- 

Touched  to  the  quick,  lie  said : 
"I  'm  killed,  sire  !  "     And,  his  chief  beside. 

Smiling,  the  boy  fell  dead. 

Robert  browning. 


INCIDENT  OF  THE  FRENCH  CAMP. 

Yon  know  we  French  stormed  Ratisbon  : 

A  mile  or  so  away. 
On  a  little  mound.  Napoleon 

Stood  on  our  storming-day ; 


1  pride 


HOW  THEY  BROTTGHT  THE  GOOD  NEWS  FROM 
GHENT  TO  AtX. 

I  spR.^N'G  to  the  stiiTup,  and  Joris  and  he  ; 
I  galloped,  Dirck  gitUoped,  we  galloped  all  three  ; 
"Good  .speed!"  cried  the  watch  as  the  gate- 
bolts  undrew, 
"  Speed  !"echoedthewalltoU3gallopingthrough. 
Behind  shut  the  posteiu,  the  lights  sank  to  rest. 
And  into  the  midnight  we  galloped  abreast 

Not  a  word  to  each  other ;  we  kept  the  great  pace,  — 
Neck  by  neck,  stride  by  stride,  never  changing 

our  place  ; 
I  turned  in  my  saddle  and  made  its  girths  tight. 
Then  shortenedeach  stirrup  and  set  the  pique  right , 


Rebuckled  the  check-strap,  chained  slacker  the  bit, 
Nor  galloped  less  steadily  Roland  a  whit. 

'T  was  a  moonset  at  starting  ;  but  while  we  drew 

near 
Lokeren,  the  cocks  crew  and  t^vilight  dawned  clear ; 
At  Boom  a  gieat  yellow  star  came  out  to  see  ; 
At  Diiffeld  't  was  morning  as  plain  as  could  be  ; 
And  from  Mecheln  church-steeple  we  heard  the 

half-chime,  — 
So  Joris  broke  silence  with  "  Yet  there  is  time  !  " 

At  Aerschot  up  leaped  of  a  sudden  the  sun. 
And  against  him  the  cattle  stood  black  every  one, 
To  stare  through  the  mist  at  us  galloping  past ; 
And  I  saw  my  stout  galloper  Koland  at  last, 
With  resolute  shoulders,  each  butting  away 
The  haze,  as  some  bluff  river  headland  its  spray  ; 

And  his  low  head  and  crest,  just  one  sharp  ear 

bent  back 
For  my  voice,  and  the  other  pricked  out  on  his 

track  ; 
And  one  eye's  black   intelligence,  —  ever  that 

glance 
O'er  its  white  edge  at  me,  his  own  master,  askance ; 
And  the  thick  heavy  spume-flakes,  which  aye 

and  anon 
His  fierce  lips  shook  upward  in  galloping  on. 

By  Hasselt,  Dirck  groaned  ;  and  cried  Joris, 
"Stay  spur ! 

Your  Roos  galloped  bravely,  the  fault. 's  not  in  her ; 

We'll  remember  at  Ai.x,"  —  for  one  heard  the 
quick  wheeze 

Of  her  chest,  saw  the  stretched  neck,  and  stag- 
gering knees. 

And  sunk  tail,  and  horrible  heave  of  the  flank, 

Asdown  onher  haunches  she  shuddered  and  sank. 

So  we  were  left  galloping,  Joiis  and  I, 
Past  Looz  and  past  Toiigres,  no  cloud  in  the  skyj 
The  broad  sun  aliove  laughed  a  pitiless  laugh  ; 
'Neath  our  feet  broke  the  brittle,  bright  stubble 

like  chaff' ; 
Till  over  by  Dalliem  a  dome-spire  sprang  white. 
And  "Gallop,"   gasped  Joris,    "for  Ai.'C   is   in 

sight ! " 

"How  they'll  gi-cet  us!"  — and  all  in  a  mo- 
ment his  roan 

Rolled  neck  and  croup  over,  lay  dead  as  a  stone  ; 

And  there  was  my  Koland  to  bear  the  whole 
weight 

Of  the  news  which  alone  could  save  Ai.x  from 
her  fate, 

WithhisnostrilslikepitsfuUof  blood  to  the  brim. 

And  with  circles  of  red  for  his  eye-sockets'  rim. 


Then  I  cast  loose  my  buff-coat,  each  holster  let  fall, 
Shook  oil  both  my  jack-boots,  let  go  belt  and  all, 
Stood  up  in  the  stirrup,  leaned,  patted  his  ear, 
Called  my  Koland  his  pet  name,  my  horse  with- 
out peer,  — 
Clapped  my  hands,  laughed  and  sung,  any  noise, 

bad  or  good, 
Till  at  length  into  Aix  Koland  galloped  and  stood. 

And  all  I  remember  is,  friends  flocking  round, 
As  I  sate  with  his  head  'twLvt  my  knees  on  the 

ground ; 
Andnovoice  but  was  praising  this  Roland  of  mine, 
As  I  poured  down  his  throat  our  last  measure  of 

wine. 
Which  (the  burgesses  voted  by  common  consent) 
Was  no  more  than  his  due  who  brought  good 

news  from  Ghent. 

Robert  browning. 


THE  RELIEF  OF  LUCKNOW. 

0,  THAT  last  day  in  Lucknow  fort ! 

We  knew  that  it  was  the  last ; 
That  the  enemy's  lines  crept  surely  on, 

And  the  end  was  coming  fast. 

To  yield  to  that  foe  meant  worse  than  death  ; 

And  the  men  and  we  all  worked  on  ; 
It  was  one  day  more  of  smoke  and  roar. 

And  then  it  would  all  be  done. 

There  was  one  of  us,  a  corporal's  wife, 

A  fair,  young,  gentle  thing. 
Wasted  viiih  fever  in  the  siege. 

And  her  mind  was  wandering. 

She  lay  on  the  ground,  in  her  Scottish  plaid. 
And  1  took  her  head  on  my  knee  ; 

"  When  my  father  comes  hame  frae  the  pleugh," 
she  sjiid, 
"Oh  !  then  please  waukon  me." 

She  slept  like  a  child  on  her  father's  floor. 
In  the  flecking  of  wooflbine-shade. 

When  (he  house-dog  sprawls  by  the  open  door, 
And  the  mother's  wheel  is  stayed. 

It  was  smoke  and  roar  and  iiowder-stoneh. 

And  ho|ieli'33  waiting  for  death  ; 
And  tlie  soldier's  wife,  like  a  full-tired  child, 

Seemed  scarce  to  draw  her  breath. 

I  sank  to  sleep  ;  and  I  had  my  dream 

Of  an  English  village-lane. 
And  wall  ami  garden  ;  —  but  one  wild  scream 

Brought  me  back  to  the  roar  again. 


There  Jessie  Brown  stood  listening 

Till  a  sudden  gladness  broke 
All  over  her  face  ;  and  she  caught  my  hand 

And  drew  me  near  as  she  spoke  :  — 

"The  Hielanders  !  0,  dinna  ye  hear 

The  slogan  far  awa  ? 
The  McGregor's,  — 0,  I  ken  it  weelj 

It 's  the  grandest  o'  them  a'  ! 

"God  bless  the  bonny  Hielanders  ! 

We  're  saved  !  we  're  saved  ! "  she  cried  ; 
And  fell  on  her  knees  ;  and  thanks  to  God 

Flowed  forth  like  a  full  flood-tide. 

Along  the  battery-line  her  cry 

Had  fallen  among  the  men, 
And  they  started  back  ;  —  they  were  there  to  die  ; 

But  was  life  so  near  them,  then  ? 

They  listened  for  life  ;  the  rattling  fire 

Far  off,  and  the  fivr-off  roar, 
Were  all ;  and  the  colonel  shook  liis  head, 

And  they  turned  to  their  guns  once  more. 

But  Jessie  said,  "  The  slogan 's  done  ; 

But  winna  ye  hear  it  noo. 
Thf.  Campbells  are  cmnin  ?    It 's  no  a  dream  ; 

Our  succors  hae  broken  through  ! " 

We  heard  the  roar  and  the  rattle  .ifar, 

But  the  pipes  we  could  not  hear  ; 
So  the  men  plied  their  work  of  hopeless  war, 

And  knew  that  the  end  was  near. 

It  was  not  long  ere  it  made  its  way,  — 

A  thrilling,  ceaseless  sound  ; 
It  was  no  noise  from  the  strife  afar. 

Or  the  sappers  under  ground. 

1 1  was  the  pipes  of  the  Highlanders  ! 

And  now  they  played  A  uld  Lang  Syne  I 
It  came  to  our  men  like  the  voice  of  God, 

And  they  shouted  along  tlie  line. 

And  they  wept,  and  shook  one  another's  hands. 
And  the  women  sobbed  in  a  crowd  ; 

And  every  one  knelt  down  where  he  stood. 
And  we  all  thanked  God  aloud. 

That  ha])i)y  time,  when  we  welcomed  them, 

Our  men  put  Jessie  first  ; 
And  the  general  gave  lier  his  hand,  and  cheers 

Like  a  storm  from  the  soldiers  burst. 

And  tlie  pipers'  ribbons  and  tartan  streamed, 
Mari'liiiig  ripund  and  round  our  line  ; 

And  our  joyful  cheers  were  broken  with  tears. 
As  the  pijws  played  AiUd  Laiig  Syne. 

kObERT  LOWELU 


HUDIBRAS'  SWORD  A2«3  DAGGER. 

His  puissant  sword  unto  his  side 
Neiir  his  undaunted  heart  was  tied, 
With  basket  hilt  that  would  hold  broth, 
And  serve  for  fight  and  dinner  both. 
In  it  he  melted  lead  for  bullets 
To  shoot  at  foes,  and  sometimes  pullets. 
To  whom  he  bore  so  fell  a  grutch 
He  ne'er  gave  quarter  to  any  such. 
The  trenchant  blade,  Toledo  trusty, 
For  want  of  fighting  was  grown  inisty, 
And  ate  into  itself,  for  lack 
Of  somebody  to  hew  and  hack. 
The  peaceful  scabbard,  where  it  dwelt, 
The  rancor  of  its  edge  had  felt ; 
For  of  the  lower  end  two  handful 
It  had  devoxired,  it  was  so  manful ; 
And  so  much  scorned  to  lurk  in  case. 
As  if  it  durst  not  show  its  face. 

This  sword  a  dagger  had,  his  page. 

That  was  but  little  for  his  age, 

And  therefore  waited  on  him  so 

As  dwarfs  unto  knight-errants  do. 

It  was  a  servicealile  dudgeon, 

Either  for  fighting  or  for  drudging. 

When  it  had  stabbed  or  broke  a  head. 

It  would  scrape  trenchers  or  chip  bread, 

Toast  cheese  or  bacon,  though  it  were 

To  bait  a  mouse-trap  't  would  not  care  ; 

'T  would  make  clean  shoes,  and  in  the  earth 

Set  leeks  and  onions,  and  so  forth  : 

It  had  been  'prentice  to  a  brewer. 

Where  tliis  and  more  it  did  endure  ; 

But  left  the  trade,  as  many  more 

Have  Lately  done  on  the  same  score. 

Samuel  butler. 


HOTSPUR'S  DESCRIPTION  OF  A  FOP. 

FROM   "KrNG  HENRV  IV.."  PART  1 

But  I  remember,  when  the  fight  was  done. 
When  I  was  dry  with  rage  and  e.vtreme  toil, 
Breatldess  and  faint,  leaning  upon  my  sword. 
Came  there  a  certaiM  lord,  neat,  trimly  dressed, 
Fresli  as  a  bridegroom  ;  and  his  chin,  new  reaped, 
Showed  like  a  stubble-land  at  harvest-home  ; 
He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner  ; 
And  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 
A  pouncet-bo.x  which  ever  and  anon 
He  gave  his  nose,  and  took  't  away  again  ;  — 
Who,  therewith  angry,  when  it  ne.xt  came  there, 
Took  it  in  snulf ;  ~  and  still  he  smiled  and  talked  ; 
And  as  the  soldiers  bore  dead  bodies  by. 
He  called  them  untaught  knaves,  immannerly, 
To  bring  a  slovenly  unhandsome  corse 
Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility. 


With  many  holiday  and  lady  terms 

He  questioned  me  ;  among  the  rest,  demanded 

My  jirlsouers  in  your  majesty's  behalf. 

I  thcu,  all  smarting,  with  my  wounds  being  cold, 

To  be  so  pestered  with  a  popinjay, 

Out  of  my  grief  and  my  impatience. 

Answered  neglectingly,  1  know  not  what,  — 

He  should,  or  he  should  not ;  for  he  made  me  mad 

To  see  him  shine  so  brisk,  and  smell  so  sweet. 

And  talk  so  like  a  waitmg  gentlewoman, 

Of  gnus,  and  drums,  and  wounds,  —  God  save 

the  mark  !  — 
And  telling  me,  the  sovereign'st  thing  on  earth 
Was  parraaceti  for  an  inward  bruise ; 
And  that  it  was  great  pity,  so  it  was, 
That  villanous  saltpeter  should  be  digged 
Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth. 
Which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  had  destroyed 
So  cowardly,  and,  but  for  these  vile  guns. 
He  would  himself  have  been  a  soldier. 

SHAKESPEARE. 


THE  LORD  OF  BUTRAGO. 

"  YotTR  horse  is  faint,  my  King,  my  lord  !  your 

gallant  horse  is  sick,  — 
His  limbs  are  torn,  his  breast  is  gored,  on  his 

eye  the  film  is  thick  ; 
Mount,  mount  on  mine,  0,  mount  apace,  I  pray 

thee,  mount  and  fly  ! 
Or  in   my  arms   I  '11  lift  your  Grace,  —  their 

trampling  hoofs  are  nigh ! 

"My  King,  my  king  !  you 're  wounded  sore, — 

the  blood  runs  from  your  feet ; 
But  only  lay  a  hand  before,  and  I  '11  lift  you  to 

your  seat  ; 
Mount,  Juan,   for  they  gather  fast !  —  I   hear 

their  coming  cry,  — 
Mount,   mount,    and  ride  for  jeopardy,  —  I'll 

save  you  though  I  die  ! 

"  Stand,  noble  steed  !  this  hour  of  need,  —  be 

gentle  as  a  lamb ; 
I  11  kiss  the  foam  from  off  thy  mouth,  —  thy 

master  dear  I  am,  — • 
Mount,  Juan,  mount;  whato'er  botide,  away  the 

bridle  fling. 
And  plunge  the  rowels  in  his  side.  —  My  horse 

shall  save  my  King  ! 

"  Nay,  never  speak  ;  my  sires,  Lord  King,  re- 
ceived their  land  from  yours. 

And  joyfully  their  blood  shall  spring,  so  be  it 
thine  secures  ; 

If  I  sliould  fly,  and  thou,  my  King,  be  found 
among  the  deail, 

How  could  1  stand  'mong  gentlemen,  such  sconi 
on  my  giay  head  I 


"Castile's  proud  dames  shall  never  point  the 

finger  of  disdain. 
And  say  there's  one  that  ran  away  when  our 

good  lords  were  slain ! 
I   leave  Diego  in  your  care,  —  you  '11   fill  his 

father's  place  ; 
Strike,  strike  the  spur,  and  never  spare,  —  God's 

blessing  on  your  Grace  !  " 

So  spake  the  brave  Montanez,  Butrago's  lord  was 
he; 

And  turned  him  to  the  coming  host  in  steadfast- 
ness and  glee  ; 

He  flung  himself  among  them,  as  they  came 
down  the  hill,  — 

He  died,  God  wot !  but  not  before  his  sword  had 
drunk  its  fill. 

JOHN  GIBSON  LOCKHART. 


THE    PRIVATE    OF    THE    BUFFS  ;  •    OR,  THE 
BRITISH  SOLDIER  IN  CHINA. 

[■'SomeSeiks.anda  privateof  the  Buffs,  having  remained  behind 
wiUi  the  grog-carts,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Chinese.  On  the  next 
day  they  were  brought  before  the  authorities  and  ordered  to  per- 
form Kotou.  The  Seiks  obeyed,  but  Moyse,  the  English  soldier, 
declared  he  would  not  prostrate  himself  before  any  Chinaman  alive, 
and  was  inunediately  knocked  upon  the  head,  and  his  body  thrown 
upon  a  dunghill."  —  CAmti  Corrtspondent  o/tfu  "  Lcmtton  Times." 

Last  night,  among  his  fellow  roughs. 

He  jested,  quaffed,  and  swore  ; 
A  drunken  private  of  the  Buffs, 

Who  never  looked  before. 
To-day,  beneath  the  foeman's  frown, 

He  stands  in  Elgin's  place, 
Ambassador  from  Britain's  crown. 

And  type  of  all  her  race. 

Poor,  reckless,  rude,  low-boni,  untaught, 

Bewildered,  and  alone, 
A  heart,  witli  Englisli  instinct  fraught. 

He  yet  can  call  his  own. 
Ay,  tear  his  body  limb  from  limb, 

Bring  cord  or  ax  or  flame, 
He  only  knows  that  not  through  him 

Sliall  England  come  to  shame. 

Far  Kentish  hop-fields  round  him  seemed, 

Like  dreams,  to  come  and  go ; 
Bright  leagues  of  cherry-blo.ssom  gleamed. 

One  sheet  of  living  snow  ; 
The  smoke  above  his  father's  door 

In  gray  soft  edilyings  hung  ; 
Must  lie  thi^n  watch  it  rise  no  more. 

Doomed  by  himself  so  young  ? 

Yes,  honor  calls  !  —  with  strength  like  steel 
He  put  the  vision  by ; 

•  "The  Buffs"  are  the  East  Kent  regiment. 
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Let  dusky  Indians  whine  and  kneel, 

An  English  lad  must  die. 
And  thus,  with  eyes  that  would  not  shrink, 

With  knee  to  man  unbent. 
Unfaltering  on  its  dreadful  brink. 

To  his  red  grave  he  went. 

Vain  mightiest  fleets  of  iron  framed, 

Vain  those  all-shattering  guns. 
Unless  proud  England  keep  untamed 

The  stroug  heart  of  her  sons  ; 
So  let  his  name  through  Europe  ring,  — 

A  mau  of  mean  estate. 
Who  died,  as  firm  as  Sparta's  king, 

Because  his  soul  was  great. 

Sir  Francis  Hastings  Doyle. 


THE  PICKET-GUARD. 

"All  quiet  along  the  Potomac,"  they  say, 

"  Except  now  and  then  a  stray  picket 
Is  shot,  as  he  walks  on  his  beat,  to  and  fro, 

By  a  rifleman  hid  in  the  thicket. 
'T  is  nothing  :  a  private  or  two,  now  and  then. 

Will  not  count  in  the  news  of  the  battle ; 
Not  an  oflicer  lost,  —  only  one  of  the  men, 

Moaning  out,  all  alone,  the  death  rattle." 

All  quiet  along  the  Potomac  to-night, 

Where  the  soldiers  lie  peacefully  dreaming  ; 
Their  tents  in  the  rays  of  the  clear  autunm  moon. 

Or  the  light  of  the  watch-fires,  are  gleaming. 
A  tremulous  sigh,  as  the  gentle  night-wind 

Through  the  forest  leaves  softly  is  erceiiing ; 
While  stars  up  above,  with  their  glittering  eyes. 

Keep  guard,  —  for  the  army  is  sleeping. 

There  's  only  the  sound  of  the  lone  sentry's  tread 

As  he  tramps  from  the  rock  to  the  fountain. 
And  he  thinks  of  the  two  in  the  low  trundle-bed. 

Far  away  in  the  cot  on  the  mountain. 
His  nmsket  falls  .slack  ;  his  face,  dark  and  glim. 

Grows  gentle  with  memories  tender, 
As  he  muttere  a  prayer  for  the  children  asleep, 

For  their  mother,  —  may  Heaven  defend  her ! 

The  moon  seems  to  shine  just  a-s  brightly  as  then. 

That  night  when  the  love  yet  unspoken 
Leaped  up  to  his  lips,  —  when  low,  murmured 
vows 

Were  pledged  to  be  ever  unbroken  ; 
Then  drawiug  his  sleeve  roughly  over  his  eyes, 

He  dashes  off  tears  that  are  welling. 
And  gathers  his  gun  closer  up  to  its  place. 

As  if  to  keep  down  the  heart-swelling. 


He  passes  the  fountain,  the  blasted  pine-tree, — 

The  footstep  is  lagging  and  weary  ; 
Yet  onward  he  goes,  through  the  broad  belt  of 
light. 

Toward  the  shades  of  the  forest  so  di'eary. 
Hark!  was  it  the  night-wind  that  rustled  the 
leaves  ? 

Was  it  moonlight  so  wondrously  flashing  ? 
It  looked  like  a  lifle  :   "Ha  !  Mary,  good  by  !  " 

And  the  life-blood  is  ebbing  and  plashing. 

All  quiet  along  the  Potomac  to-night,  — 

No  sound  save  the  rush  of  the  river ; 
While    soft  falls  the  dew  on  the   face  of    the 
dead, — 
The  picket 's  off  duty  forever. 

Ethel  Lynn  Beers. 


CIVIL  WAR. 

"Rifleman,  shoot  me  a  fancy  shot 

Straight  at  the  heart  of  yon  prowling  vidette  ; 
Ring  me  a  ball  in  the  glittering  spot 

That  shines  on  his  breast  like  an  amulet !  " 

"Ah,  captain  !  here  goes  for  a  fine-dra^^l  bead, 
There 's  music  around  when  my  barrel 's  in 
tune ! " 

Crack  !  went  the  rifle,  the  messenger  sped, 
And  dead  from  his  horse  fell  the  ringing  dragoon. 

"Now,  rifleman,  steal  through  the  bushes,  and 
snatch 
From  your  victim  some  trinket  to  handsel  first 
blood  ; 
A  button,  a  loop,  or  that  luminous  patch 
That  gleams  in  the  moon  like  a  diamond  stud  ! " 

"0  captain !  I  staggered,  and  sunk  on  my  track. 
When  1  gazed  on  the  face  of  that  fallen  vidette. 

For  he  looked  so  like  you,  as  he  lay  on  his  hack, 
That  my  heart  rose  upon  me,  and  masters  me 
yet. 

"But  I  snatched  off  the  trinket, — this  locket 
of  gold  ; 

An  incli  from  the  centre  my  lead  broke  its  way. 
Scarce  grazing  the  picture,  so  fair  to  liehold. 

Of  a  beautiful  lady  in  bridal  array." 

"Ha  !  rifleman,  fling  me  the  locket !  —  'tis  she. 
My   brother's    young    bride,    and   the   fallen 
dragoon 
Was  her  husband —  Hush!  soldier, 't  was  Heav- 
en's decree. 
We  nmst  bury  him  there,  by  the  liglit  of  the 
moon  I 


I  i 
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"  But,  hark  !  the  far  bugles  their  warnings  unite; 

War  is  a  rirtue,  —  weakness  a  sin  ; 
There  's  a  lurking  and  lopiug  around  us  to-night ; 

Load  again,  rilleman,  keep  your  hand  in  ! " 
CHARLES  Dawson  shanly. 


THE  BRIER-WOOD  PIPE. 

Ha  !  bully  for  me  again,    when   my  turn   for 

picket  is  over. 
And  now  for  a  smoke  as  I  lie,  with  the  moonlight, 

out  in  the  clover. 

My  pipe,  it 's  only  a  knot  from  the  root  of  a  brier- 

woo<l  tree. 
But  it  turns  my  heart  to  the  Northward  —  Hany 

gave  it  to  me. 

And  I  'm  but  a  rough  at  best,  bred  np  to  the 

row  and  the  riot ; 
Hut  a  softness  comes  over  my  heart,  when  aU  are 

asleep  and  quiet. 

For,  many  a  time,  in  the  night,  strange  things 

appear  to  my  eye, 
As  the  breath  from  my  brier-wood  pipe  curls  up 

between  me  and  the  sky. 

Last  night  a  beautiful  spirit  arose  with  the  wisp- 

ing  smoke  ; 
O,  I  shook,  but  my  heart  felt  good,  as  it  spread 

out  its  hands  and  spoke  ; 

Saying,  "  I  am  the  soul  of  the  brier ;  we  grew 

at  the  root  of  a  tree 
Wliere  lovers  would  come  in  the  twilight,  two 

ever,  for  company. 

"Where  lovers  would  come  in  the  morning  — 

ever  but  t\vo,  together  ; 
When  tlie  flowei-s  were  full  in  their  blow ;  the 

birds,  in  their  song  and  feather. 

"Where  lovers  would  come  in  the  noon-tido, 

loitering—  never  but  two. 
Looking  in  each  other's  eyes,  like  pigeons  that 

kiss  and  coo. 

"  And  0,  the  honeyed  words  that  came  when 

the  lips  were  parted. 
And  the  passion  tliat  glowed  in  the  eyes,  and  the 

lightning  looks  that  darted  ! 

"  Enough  :  Love  dwells  in  the  pipe  —  so  ever  it 

glows  with  fire  ! 
I  (im  the  soul  of  tlio  bush,  and  the  spirits  call 

me  Sweet  Brier." 


That 's  what  the  brier-wood  said,  as  nigh  as  my 

tongue  can  tell, 
And  the  words  went  straight  to  my  heart,  like 

the  stroke  of  the  fire-bell. 

To-night  I  lie  in  the  clover,  watching  the  blos- 

somy  smoke ; 
I  'm  glad  the  boys  are  asleep,  for  I  ain't  in  the 

humor  to  joke. 

I   lie  in  the  hefty  clover  :  up  between  me  and 

the  moon 
The  smoke  from  my  pipe  arises  :  my  heart  will 
be  quiet,  soon. 

My  thoughts  are  back  in  the  city,  I  'm  every- 
thing I  've  been  ; 

I  hear  the  bell  from  the  tower,  I  run  with  the 
swift  machine, 

I  see  the  red  shirts  crowding  around  the  engine- 
house  door. 

The  foreman's  haU  through  the  trumpet  comes 
with  a  hollow  roar. 

The  reel  in  the  Bowery  dance-house,  the  row  in 
the  beer-saloon,  ' 

Where  I  put  in  my  licks  at  Big  Paul,  come  be- 
tween me  and  the  moon. 

I  hear  the  dram  and  the  bugle,  the  tramp  of  the 

cow-skin  boots. 
Wo  are  marching  on  our  muscle,  the  Fire-Zouave 

recruits ! 

White  handkerchiefs  wave  before  me  —  O,  but 

the  sight  is  pretty 
On  the  white  marble  steps,  as  we  march  through 

the  heart  of  the  city. 

Bright  eyes  and  clasping  arms,  and  lips  that 

bade  us  good  liap  ; 
And  the  splendid  lady  who  gave  me  the  havelock 

for  my  cap. 

0,  up  from  my  pipe-cloud  rises,  there  between 

me  and  the  moon, 
A  beautiful  white-robed  lady  ;  my  heart  will  be 

quiet,  soon. 

The  lovely  golden-haired  lady  ever  in  dreams  I 

see. 
Who  gave  me  the  snow-white  havelock  —  but 

what  does  she  care  for  me  ? 

Look  at  my  grimy  features  ;  muuntains  ljc4wcon 

us  stand  : 
I  » ith  my  sledge-hammer  knuckles,  she  with  her 

jeweled  hand  I 
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What  care  I  ?  —  the  day  that 's  dawning  may  see 

me,  when  all  is  over, 
With  the  red  stream  of  my  life-blood  staining  the 

the  hefty  clover. 

Hark  !  the  reoeilU  sounding  out  on  the  morning 
air ; 

Devils  are  we  for  the  battle  —  Will  there  be  an- 
gels there  ? 

Kiss  me  again,  Sweet  Brier,  the  touch  of  your 

lip  to  mine 
Brings  back  the  white-robed  lady  with  hair  like 

the  golden  wine ! 

CHARLES  DAWSON  SHANLV. 


THE  NOBLEMAN  AND  THE  PENSIONER. 

"  Old  man,  God  bless  you  !  does  your  pipe  taste 
sweetly  ? 

A  beauty,  by  my  soul ! 
A  red  clay  flower-pot,  rimmed  with  gold  so  neatly ! 

What  ask  you  for  the  bowl  ? " 

"0  sir,  that  bowl  for  worlds  I  would  not  part  with ; 

A  brave  man  gave  it  me, 
Who  won  it — now  what  think  you  ? — of  a  bashaw 

At  Belgrade's  victory. 

"There,   sir,   ah!   there  was  booty  worth   tlie 
showing,  ^ 

Long  life  to  Prince  Eugene  ! 
Like  after-grass  you  might  have  seen  us  mowing 

The  Turkish  ranks  down  clean." 

"Another  time  I  '11  hear  your  story  ;  — 

Come,  old  man,  be  no  fool ; 
Take  these  two  ducats,  —  gold  for  glory,  — 

And  let  mi!  have  the  bowl  !" 

"  1  'm  a  poor  churl,  as  you  may  say,  sir  ; 

My  pension  's  all  I  'ni  worth : 
Yet  1  'd  not  give  that  bowl  away,  sir. 

For  all  the  gold  on  earth. 

"  Just  hear  now  !    Once,  as  we  hussars,  all  merry. 

Hard  on  the  foe's  rear  pressed, 
A  blundeiing  mscal  of  a  janizary 

Shot  through  our  captain's  breast. 

"At  once  across  my  horse  I  hove  him,  — 
The  same  would  he  have  done,  — 

And  from  the  .smoke  and  tumult  drove  liim 
Safe  to  a  nobleman. 


"  I  nursed  him,  and,  before  his  end,  beiiueathing 

His  money  and  this  bowl 
To   me,   he  pressed  my  hand,  just  ceased  his 
breathing. 

And  so  he  died,  brave  soul ! 

"Tlie  money  thou  must  give  mine  host,  — so 
thought  1,  — 

Three  plundeiings  suffered  he  : 
And,  in  remembrance  of  my  old  friend,  brought  I 

The  pipe  away  with  me. 

"  Henceforth  in  aU  campaigns  with  me  I  bore  it. 

In  flight  or  in  pursuit ; 
It  was  a  holy  thing,  sir,  and  I  wore  it 

Safe-sheltered  in  my  boot. 

"This  very  limb,  I  lost  it  by  a  shot,  sir. 

Under  the  walls  of  Prague  : 
First  at  my  precious  pipe,  be  sure,  1  caught,  sir, 

And  then  picked  up  my  leg." 

' '  You  move  me  even  to  tears,  old  sire  . 

What  was  the  brave  man's  name  ? 
Tell  me,  that  I,  too,  may  admire. 

And  venerate  his  fame." 

"They  called  him  only  the  brave  Walter  ; 

His  farm  lay  near  the  Rhine."  — 
"  God  bless  your  old  eyes  !  't  was  my  father, 

And  that  same  farm  is  mine. 

"Come,  friend,  you've  seen  some  stormy  weather. 

With  me  is  now  your  bed  ; 
We  '11  drink  of  Walter's  grapes  together, 

And  eat  of  Walter's  bread. " 

' '  Now,  —  done  !  I  march  in,  then,  to-morrow  ; 

You  're  his  true  heir,  I  see  ; 
And  when  I  die,  your  thanks,  kind  master, 

The  Turkish  pipe  shall  be." 

From  the  German  of  I'FEFFEL, 

by  CHARLES  T.  BROOKS. 


BINGEN  ON  THE  RHINE. 

A  SOLDIER  of  the  Legion  lay  dying  in  Algiers, 

There  was  lack  of  woman's  nursing,  there  was 
dearth  of  woman's  tears  ; 

But  a  comrade  stood  beside  him,  while  his  life- 
blood  ebbed  aw'ay. 

And  bent,  with  pitying  glances,  to  hear  what  lie 
might  suy. 

The  dying  soldier  faltered,  and  he  took  that  com- 
rade's Iiand, 

.\nd  he  said,  "  I  nevermore  sliall  see  my  own, 
my  native  laud ; 
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Taku  a  message,  aud  a  token,  to  some  distant 

friends  of  mine, 
For  1  was  born  at  Bingen,  —  at  Bingen  on  the 

Rhine. 

"Tell  my  brothei-s  and  companions,  when  they 

meet  and  crowd  around, 
To  hear  my  mournful  story,  in  the  pleasant  vine- 
yard ground. 
That  we  fought  the  battle  bravely,  and  wlieu  the 

day  Wiis  done. 
Full  many  a  corse  lay  ghastly  pale  beneath  the 

setting  sun  ; 
And,  mid  the  dead  and  dying,  were  some  giowu 

old  in  wai's,  — 
The  death-wound  on  their  gallant  breasts,   the 

last  of  many  scars  ; 
Aud  some  were  young,  and  suddenly  beheld  life's 

morn  decline,  — 
And  one  had  come  from  Bingen,  —  fair  Bingen 

on  the  Rhine. 

"Tell  my  mother  that  her  other  son  shall  com- 
fort her  old  age  ; 

For  I  was  still  a  ti'uant  bird,  that  thought  his 
home  a  cage. 

For  my  father  was  a  .soldier,  and  even  as  a  child 

My  heart  leaped  forth  to  hear  him  tell  of  strug- 
gles fierce  and  wild ; 

And  wlien  ho  died,  and  left  us  to  divide  his 
scanty  hoard, 

I  let  them  take  whate'er  they  would,  —  but  kept 
my  father's  sword  ; 

And  with  boyisli  love  I  hung  it  where  the  bright 
light  used  to  shine, 

Ou  tlie  cottage  wall  at  Bingen,  —  calm  Bingen 
on  the  Rhine. 

"  Tell  my  sister  not  to  weep  for  me,  and  sob  with 

drooping  head, 
When  the  troops  come  marching  home  again  with 

glail  and  gallant  tread. 
But  to  look  upon  them  proudly,  with  a  calm  ami 

steadfa-st  eye. 
For  her  brother  was  a  soldier  too,  and  not  afraid 

to  dio  ; 
And  if  a  comrade  seek  her  love,  I  ask  her  in  my 

name 
To  listen  to  him  kindly,  without  regi-ct  or  shame, 
And  to  hang  tlic  old  sworil  in  its  ]ila<-e  (my  fa- 
ther's sword  anil  mine) 
For  the  honor  of  old  Biugen,  —  dear  Bingen  on 

th«  Rhine. 

"There  's  another,  —  not  a  sister  ;  in  the  happy 

days  gone  by 
You  'd  have  known  her  by  the  merriment  that 

sjjarkled  in  her  eye  ; 


Too  innocent  for  coquetry,  —  too  fond  for  idle 
scorning,  — 

0  friend  !  I  fear  the  lightest  heart  makes  some- 

times heaviest  mourning  ! 
Tell  her  the  last  night  of  my  life  (for,  ere  the 

moon  be  risen. 
My  body  will  be  out  of  pain,  my  soul  be  out  of 

prison),  — 

1  dreamed  1  stood  with  her,  and  saw  the  yellow 

sunlight  shine 
On  the  vine-elad  hills  of  Bingen,  — fair  Bingen 
on  the  Rhine. 

"  I  saw  the  blue  Rhine  sweep  along,  —  I  heard, 

or  seemed  to  hear. 
The  German  songs  we  used  to  sing,  in  chorus 

sweet  and  clear; 
And  down  the  pleasant  river,  and  up  the  slant- 
ing hill. 
The  echoing  chorus  sounded,  through  the  evening 

calm  and  still  ; 
And  her  glad  blue  eyes  were  on  me,  as  we  passed, 

with  friendly  talk, 
Down  mauy  a  path  beloved  of  yore,  and  wcll- 

reniembered  walk ! 
And  her  little  hand  lay  lightly,  confidingly  in 

mine,  — 
But  we  '11   meet  no  more   at   Bingen,  —  loved 

Bingen  on  the  Rhine." 

His  trembling  voice  grew  faint  and  hoarse,  —  his 

grasp  was  childish  weak,  — 
llis  eyes  put  on  a  dying  look,  —  he  sighed  and 

ceased  to  speak ; 
His  comrade  bent  to  lift  liim,  but  the  .spark  of 

life  had  lied,  — 
The  soldier  of  the  Legion  in  a  foreign  land  is  deail  I 
And  the  soft  moon  rose  up  slowly,  and  caliidy 

she  looked  down 
On  the  red  sand  of  the  battle-field,  with  bloody 

corses  strewn  ; 
Ves,  calmly  on  that  dreadful  scene  her  pah^  I'glit 

seemed  to  shine. 

As  it  shone  on  distant  Bingen,  —  fair  Bingen  on 

the  Rhine. 

Caroline  E.  Norton. 


WOUNDED  TO  DEATH. 

STEAnv,  boys,  steady ! 

Keep  your  arms  ready, 
God  only  knows  whom  we  may  meet  hers. 

Don't  let  nu^  be  taken  ; 

1  'd  rather  awaken. 
To-morrow,  in  —  no  m.atter  where, 
Thanlie  in  that  foul  prison-hole — over  there. 
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Step  slowly ! 

Speak  lowly ! 

These  rocks  may  have  life. 

Lay  me  down  iu  this  hollow  : 
We  are  out  of  the  strife. 
By  heavens  !  the  foemen  may  track  me  iu  blood, 
For  this  hole  in  my  breast  is  outpouring  a  flood. 
No !  no  surgeon  for  me  ;  he  can  give  me  no  aid  ; 
The  surgeon  I  want  is  pickax  and  spade. 
What,  Morris,  a  tear  ?    AVhy,  shame  on  ye,  man  ! 
I  thought  you  a  hero  ;  but  since  you  began 
To  whimper  and  cry  like  a  girl  in  her  teens. 
By  George  !  I  don't  knowwhatthe  devil  it  means ! 

Well  !  well  !  I  am  rough ;  'tis  a  veiy  rough  school, 
This  life  of  a  trooper,  —  but  yet  I  'm  no  fool  ! 
I  know  a  brave  man,  and  a  friend  from  a  foe  ; 
And,  boys,  that  you  love  me  I  certainly  know  ; 

But  was  n't  it  grand 
When  they  came  down  the  hill  over  sloughing 

and  sand  ! 
But  we  stood  —  did  we  not  ?  —  like  immovable 

rock, 
Unheeding  their  balls  and  repelling  their  shock. 

Did  you  mind  the  loud  ery 

When,  as  turning  to  fly, 
Our  men  sprang  upon  them,  determined  to  die  ? 

0,  was  n't  it  grand  ! 

God  help  the  poor  wretches  that  fell  in  that  fight ; 
No  time  was  there  given  for  prayer  or  for  flight ; 
They  fell  by  the  score,  in  the  crash,  hand  to  hand. 
And  they  mingled  their  blood  with  the  sloughing 
and  sand. 

Huzza  ! 
Great  Heavens !  this  bullet-hole  gapes  like  a 

grave; 
A  curse  on  the  aim  of  the  traitorous  knave  ! 
Is  there  never  a  one  of  ye  knows  how  to  pray. 
Or  sjjeak  for  a  man  as  his  life  ebbs  away  ? 
Pray  ! 

Pray! 

Our  Father !   our  Father !  .  .  .   why  don't  ye 

proceed  ? 
Can't  you  see  I  am  dying  ?  Great  God,  how  I 

bleed ! 
Ebbing  away  I 

Ebbing  away ! 

The  light  of  the  day 
Is  turning  to  gray. 

Pray! 

Pray ! 
Our  Father  in  Heaven,  —  boys,  tell  me  the  rest, 
While  I  stanch  the  hot  blood  from  this  hole  in 

my  breast. 
There  "s  something  about  the  forgiveness  of  sin  — 


Put  that  in  !  put  that  in  !  —  and  tlion 
I  '11  foUow  your  words  and  say  an  amen. 

Here,  Morris,  old  fellow,  get  hold  of  my  hand  ; 

And,  Wilson,  my  comrade  —  0,  was  n't  it  grand 

When  they  came  down  the  hill  like  a  thunder- 
charged  cloud  ! 

Where 's  Wilson,  my  comrade  ?  —  Here,  stoop 
down  your  head ; 

Can't  you  say  a  short  prayer  for  the  dying  and 
dead  ! 

"  Christ  God,  who  died  for  sinners  all, 
Hear  thou  this  suppliant  wanderer's  cry  ; 

Let  not  e'en  this  poor  sparrow  fall 
Unheeded  by  tliy  gracious  eye. 

"Throw  wide  thy  gates  to  let  him  in. 
And  take  him,  pleading,  to  thine  arms ; 

Forgive,  0  Lord  !  his  life-long  sin, 
And  quiet  all  his  fierce  alarms. " 

God  bless  you,    my   comrade,   for  saj-ing  that 

hymn ; 
It  is  light  to  my  path  when  my  eye  has  grown 

dim. 
I  am  dying — bend  down  till  I  touch  you  once 

more  — 
Don't  forget  me,  old  fellow,  — God  prosper  this 

war! 
Confusion  to  traitors  I — keep  hold  of  ray  hand  — 
And  float  the  old  fl.^g  o'er  a  prosperous  land  ! 
John  w.  Watson. 


LEFT  ON  THE  BATTLE-FIELD. 

What,  w.is  it  a  dre.im  ?  am  1  all  alone 

In  the  dreary  night  and  the  drizzling  rain  ? 

Hist !  —  ah,  it  was  only  the  river's  moan  ; 
They  have  left  me  behind  mth  the  mangled 
slain. 

Yes,  now  I  remember  it  all  too  well ! 

We  met,  from  tlie  battling  ranks  apart ; 
Together  our  weapons  flashed  and  fell, 

And  mine  was  sheathed  in  his  quivering  heart. 

In  the  cypress  gloom,  where  the  deed  was  done, 
It  was  all  too  dark  to  see  his  face  ; 

But  I  heard  his  death-groans,  one  by  one. 
And  he  holds  me  stUl  in  a  cold  embrace. 

He  spoke  but  once,  and  I  could  not  hear 
The  words  he  said,  for  the  cannon's  roar  ; 

But  my  heart  grew  cold  with  a  deadly  fear,  — 
0  God  1  I  had  heard  that  voice  before  ! 
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Had  heard  it  before  at  our  mother's  knee, 
When  we  lisped  the  words  of  our  oveiiingprayor ! 

My  brother  !  would  I  had  diinl  for  thee,  — 
This  burden  is  more  than  luy  soul  can  Iiear  ! 

I  pressed  my  lips  to  his  death-cold  cheek. 
And  begged  him  to  show  me,  by  word  or  sign, 

That  lie  knew  and  forgave  me  :  he  could  not  speak, 
But  he  nestled  his  poor  cold  fiice  to  mine. 

The  blood  flowed  fast  from  my  wounded  side, 
And  then  for  a  whUo  1  forgot  my  pain, 

And  over  the  lakelet  we  seemed  to  glide 
In  our  little  boat,  two  boys  again. 

And  then,  in  my  dream,  we  stood  alone 
On  a  forest  path  where  the  shadows  fell  ; 

And  I  heard  again  the  tremulous  tone, 
And  the  tender  words  of  his  last  farewell. 

Hut  that  parting  was  years,  long  years  ago. 
He  wandered  away  to  a  foreign  land  ; 

And  our  <lear  old  mother  will  never  know 
That  he  died  to-night  by  his  brother's  hand. 

The  soldiers  who  buried  the  dead  away 

Disturbed  not  the  clasp  of  that  last  embrace. 

But  laid  them  to  sleep  till  the  judgment-day. 
Heart  folded  to  heart,  and  face  to  face. 

Sarah  t.  Bolton. 


THE  DRUMMER-BOY'S  BURIAL. 

All  day  long  the  storm  of  battle  through  the 

st.artled  valley  swept ; 
All  night  long  the  stars  in  heaven  o'er  the  slain 

sad  vigils  kejit. 

0,  the  ghastly  u[iturned  faces  gleaming  whitely 
through  the  night ! 

0,  the  heaps  of  mangled  corses  in  that  dim  sepul- 
chral light ! 

One  by  one  the  pale  stars  faded,  and  at  length 

the  morning  broke  ; 
But  not  one  of  all  the  sleepers  on  that  field  of 

death  awoke. 

Slowly  passed   the   golden   hours  of  that   long 

bright  summer  day. 
And  u|ion  that  lield  of  carnage  still  the  dead 

uuburicd  lay. 

Lay  there  stark  and  cold,  but  pleading  with  a 

dumb,  unceasing  prayer, 
Kor  a  little  dust  to  hide  them  from  the  staring 

suu  and  air. 


But  the  foeman  held  possession  of  that  hard-won 

battle-plain. 
In  unholy  wrath  denying  even  burial  to  our  slain. 

Once  again  the  night  dropped  round   them,  — 

night  so  holy  and  so  calm 
That  the  moonbeams  hushed  the  spirit,  like  the 

sound  of  prayer  or  psalm. 

On  a  couch  of  trampled  grasses,  just  apart  from 

all  the  rest. 
Lay  a  fair  young  boy,  with  small  hands  meekly 

folded  on  his  breast. 

Death  had  touched  him  very  gently,  and  he  lay 

;u>  if  in  sleep  ; 
Even  his  mother  scarce  had  shuddered  at  that 

slumber  calm  and  deep. 

For  a  smile  of  wondrous  sweetness  lent  a  radiance 

to  the  face, 
And  the  hand  of  cunning  sculptor  could  have 

adde<l  naught  of  gi'ace 

To  the  marble  limbs  so  perfect  in  their  passion- 
less repose. 

Robbed  of  all  save  matchless  purity  by  hard, 
unpitying  foes. 

And  the  broken  drum  beside  him  all  his  life's 

short  story  told  ; 
How  he  did  his  duty  bravely  till  the  death-tide 

o'er  him  rolled. 

Midnight  came  with  elion  garments  and  a  diadem 

of  stars. 
While  right  upward  in  the  zenith  hung  the  fiery 

planet  Mars. 

Hark  !  a  sound  of  stealthy  footsteps  and  of  voices 

whispering  low, 
Was  it  nothing  but  the  young  leaves,  or  the 

brooklet's  murmuring  How? 

Clinging  closely  to  each  other,  striving  never  to 

look  numd 
As  they  passed   with  silent  shudder  the  pale 

corsia  on  the  ground. 

Came  two  little  maidens,  —  sisters,  — with  a  light 

and  hasty  tread. 
And  a  look  upon  their  faces,  half  of  sorrow,  haU' 

of  dread. 

And  they  did  not  pause  nor  falter  till,  with 
throbliing  hearts,   they  stood 

Where  the  drummer-boy  was  lying  in  tliat  par- 
tial solitude. 
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They  had  brought  some  simple  garments  from 

their  wardrobe's  scanty  store, 
And  two  heavy  iron   shovels  in  their  slender 

hands  they  bore. 

Then  they  quickly  knelt  beside  him,  crushing 

back  the  pitying  tears, 
For  they  had  no  time  for  weeping,  nor  for  any 

girlish  fears. 

And  they  robed  the  icy  body,  while  no  glow  of 

maiden  shame 
Changed  the  paUor  of  their  foreheads  to  a  flush 

of  lambent  flame. 

For  their  saintly  hearts  yearned  o'er  it  in  that 
hour  of  sorest  need, 

And  they  felt  that  Death  was  holy,  and  it  sanc- 
tified the  deed. 

But  they  smiled  and  kissed  each  other  when 
their  new  strange  task  was  o'er. 

And  the  form  that  lay  before  them  its  unwonted 
garments  wore. 

Then  with  slow  and  weary  labor  a  small  grave 

they  hollowed  out, 
And  they  lined  it  with  the  withered  grass  and 

leaves  that  lay  about. 

But  the  day  was  slowly  breaking  ere  their  holy 

work  was  done, 
And  in  crimson   pomp  the  morning  heralded 

again  the  sun. 

Gently  then  those  little  maidens  — they  were 
children  of  our  foes — 

Laid  the  body  of  our  drummer-boy  to  undis- 
turbed repose. 

ANONYMOUS. 


BEFORE  SEDAN. 

•  The  dead  hand  clasped  a  letter."  —  Special  Corrtspondencc. 

Here  in  this  leafy  place. 

Quiet  he  lies. 
Cold,  ivith  his  sightless  face 

Turned  to  the  skies  ; 
'T  is  but  another  dead ; — 
All  you  can  say  is  said. 

Carry  his  body  hence,  — 
Kings  must  have  slaves  ; 

Kings  climb  to  eminence 
Over  men's  graves. 

So  this  man's  eyes  are  dim  ;  - 

Throw  the  earth  over  him. 


What  was  the  white  you  touched. 

There  at  his  side  ? 
Paper  his  hand  had  clutched 

Tight  ere  he  died  ; 
Message  or  wish,  may  be  :  — 
Smoothen  it  out  and  see. 

Hardly  the  worst  of  us 

Here  could  have  smiled  !  — 
Only  the  tremulous 

Words  of  a  chUd  :  — 
Piattle,  that  had  for  stops 
Just  a  few  ruddy  drops. 

Look  :  she  "  is  sad  to  miss. 

Morning  and  night, 
His  "  —  her  dead  father's  —  "  kiss,  — 

Tries  to  be  bright. 
Good  to  mamma,  and  sweet,"  — 
That  is  all.      "  Marguerite." 

Ah,  if  beside  the  dead 

Slumbered  the  pain  ! 
Ah,  if  the  hearts  that  bled 

Slept  with  the  slain  ! 

If  the  grief  died  !  —  but  no  :  — 

Death  will  not  have  it  so. 

Anonymous. 


THE  SOLDIER'S  DREAM. 

Our  bugles  sang  truce,  — for  the  night-cloud  had 
lowered. 
And  the  sentinel  stars  set  theii' watch  in  the  sky ; 
And  thousands  had  sunk  on  the  ground  over- 
powered, 
The  weary  to  sleep,  and  the  wounded  to  die. 

When  reposing  that  night  on  my  pallet  of  straw, 
Bythewolf-scaringfagot  that  guarded  the  slain  ; 

At  the  dead  of  the  night  a  sweet  vision  I  saw. 
And  thrice  ere  the  morning  I  dreamt  it  again. 

Methouglit  from  the  battle-field's  dreadful  aiTay, 
Far,  far  I  had  roamed  on  a  desoLate  track  : 

'T  was  autumn,  — and  sunshine  arose  on  the  way 
To  the  home  of  my  fathers,  that  welcomed  mo 
back. 

I  flew  to  the  pleasant  fields  traversed  so  oft 
In  life's  morning  march,  when  my  bosom  was 
young  ; 
I  heard  my  own  mountain-goats  bleating  aloft. 
And  knew  the   sweet  strain   that  the   corn- 
reapers  sung. 

Then  pledged  we  the   wine-cup,   and   fondly  I 
swore. 
From  my  home  and  my  weeping  friends  never 
to  part ; 


Jly  little  ones  kissej  ine  ;i  tliousaiiil  times  o'er, 
And  my  wife  sobbed  aloud  in  her  fullness  of 
heart. 

"  Stay,  stay  with  us,  —  rest,  thou  art  weary  and 

worn  "  ; 

And    fain   was    their   war-broken    soldier   to 

stay  ;— 

But  sorrow  returned  with  the  dawning  of  morn, 

And  the  voiee  in  my  dreaming  ear  melted  away. 

THO.MAS   CAMPIJEI.U 


WHERE  ABE  THE  MEN? 

WiiEliK   are   the   men   who  went  forth   in    the 
moniiug, 

Hope  liii;,'htly  beaming  in  every  face? 
bearing  no  danger,  —  the  Saxon  foe  seorning,  — 

Little  thought  they  of  defeat  or  disgrace  I 
Fallen  is  their  chieftain  —  liis  glory  departed  — 

Fallen  are  the  lieroes  wlio  fought  by  his  side  ! 
Fatlieiless  children  now  wee]),  broken-hearted. 

Mournfully  wand'ring  by  Khuddlan's  dark  tide  ! 

Small  was  the  band  that  escaped  from  the  slaugh- 
ter, 

Flying  for  life  as  the  title  'gan  to  Mow  ; 
Hast  thou  no  pity,  thou  dark  rolling  w'ater  ? 

More  cruel  still  than  the  merciless  foe  ! 
l-)iMth  is  behind  them,  and  death  is  before  them  ; 

Fa.ster  and  faster  rolls  on  the  dark  wave  ; 
One  wailing  cry  —  and  the  sea  closes  o'er  them  ; 

Silent  and  deep  is  their  watery  grave. 

From  Ujc  Welsh  of  TALMAIARN, 

by  THO.MAS  OLII'HANT. 


THE  SOLDIER'S  RETURN. 

]|(iw  sweet  it  was  to  breathe  that  cooler  air. 
And  take  jiosscssion  of  my  father's  chair  ! 
lieneath  my  elbow,  on  the  solid  frame, 
Apiieared  the  rough  initials  of  my  name, 
(.'ut  forty  years  before  !     The  same  old  clock 
Struck  the  same  bell,  and  gave  my  heart  a  shock 
I  never  can  forget.     A  sliort  breeze  spr\ing, 
And  while  a  sigh  was  trembling  on  my  tongue, 
t'aught  t!ic  old  d.angling  almanacs  behind. 
And  up  they  flew  like  banners  in  the  wind 
Then   gently,  singly,  down,   down,  down 

went. 

And  told  of  twenty  years  that  I  had  sjicnt 
Far  from  my  native  land.     That  instant  came 
A  robin  on  the  threshold  ;  though  so  tame. 
At  first  he  looked  distrustfid,  almost  shy. 
And  cast  on  me  his  coal-black  steadfast  eye, 
Aiul  seemed  to  say,  — past  friendship  to  renew,  - 
"Ah  ha !  old  worn-out  soldier,  is  it  you  ?  " 


they 


AVhilc  thus  I  mused,  still  gazing,  gazing  still. 
On  beds  of  moss  that  spread  the  window-sill, 
I  deemed  no  moss  my  eyes  had  ever  seen 
Had  been  so  lovely,  brilliant,  fresh,  and  green. 
And  guessed   some   iufant   hand   had  jilaced  it 

there. 
And  prized  its  hue,  so  extpiisite,  so  rare. 
Feelings  on  feelings  mingling,  doubling  rose ; 
l[y  heart  felt  everything  but  calm  repose; 
I.  could  not  reckon  minutes,  hours,  nor  years. 
But  ro.se  at  once,  and  liursted  into  tears  ; 
Then,  like  a  fool,  confused,  sat  down  again, 
And  thought  upon  the  past  with  shame  and  pain ; 
I  raved  .at  war  and  all  its  horrid  cost, 
.\nd  glory's  c|Uagmire,  where  the  brave  are  lost. 
On  carnage,  lire,  and  plumler  long  1  mused. 
And  cursed  the  murdering  weapons  1  had  used. 

Two  shadows  then  I  saw,  two  voices  heard. 
One  bespoke  age,  and  one  a  child's  appeared. 
In  stepped  my  father  with  convulsive  start. 
And  in  an  instant  clasjied  me  to  his  heart. 
Close  by  him  stood  a  little  blue-eyed  maid  ; 
And  stooping  to  the  child,  the  old  man  said, 
"  Come  hither,  Nancy,  kiss  me  once  again  ; 
This  is  your  uncle  Charles,  come  home   from 

Spain." 
The  child  approached,  and  with  her  fingers  light 
Stroked  my  ohl  eyes,  almost  deprived  of  sight. 
Rut  why  thus  spin  my  tale,  —  thus  tedious  be? 
Happy  old  soldier  !  what 's  the  world  to  me  ? 
Robert  Bloomfield. 


SOLDIER,  REST  I    THY  WARFARE  O'ER. 

FRO.M  "  THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE." 

Soldier,  rest !  thy  warfare  o'er, 

Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking ; 
Dream  of  battled  fields  no  more, 

Days  of  dangi'r,  nights  of  waking. 
In  our  isle's  ench.anted  hall, 

Haiuls  unseen  thy  coui^h  arc  strewing. 
Fairy  strains  of  music  fall. 

Every  sense  in  slumljcr  dewing. 
Soldier,  rest !  thy  warfare  o'er. 
Dream  of  fighting  fields  no  more  ; 
Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking. 
Morn  of  toil,  nor  night  of  waking. 

No  rude  sound  shall  reach  thine  ear, 

Amior's  clang,  or  war-steed  champing, 
Trump  nor  pibroch  summon  here 

Mustering  clan,  or  sipiadrou  tramping. 
Yet  the  lark's  shrill  fife  may  come 

At  the  daybreak  from  the  fallow, 
And  the  bittern  sound  his  drum, 

Fioomiug  from  the  sedgy  shallow, 
liuder  sounds  shall  none  be  near, 
(Jnards  nor  warders  challenge  hern  ; 
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Hrre  's  no  war-steed's  neigh  and  champing, 
Sliouting  clans  or  squadrons  stamping. 

Huntsman,  rest !  thy  chase  is  done, 

While  our  slumberous  spells  assail  ye, 
Dream  not,  with  the  rising  sun, 

Bugles  here  shall  sound  reveille. 
Sleep  !  the  deer  is  in  his  den  ; 

.Sleep  !  thy  hounds  are  by  thee  lying  ; 
Sleep  !  nor  dream  in  yonder  glen  • 

How  thy  gallant  steed  lay  dying. 
Ilinitsman,  rest !  thy  chase  is  dune; 
Think  not  of  the  rising  sun. 
For,  at  dawning  to  assail  ye. 
Here  no  bugles  sound  reveille. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 


THE  KNIGHT'S  TOMB. 

WiiKr.E  is  the  grave  of  Sir  Arthur  O'Kcllj-n? 
Where  may  the  grave  of  that  good  m.an  be? — 
By  the  side  of  a  sjiring,  on  the  breast  of  Helvellyn, 
Under  the  twigs  of  a  young  birch-tree  ! 
The  oak  that  in  summer  was  sweet  to  hear, 
And  rastled  its  leaves  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 
And  whistled  and  roared  in  the  winter  alone, 
Is  gone,  — and  the  birch  in  its  stead  is  grown.  — 
The  knight's  bones  are  dust. 
And  his  good  sword  rust ;  — 
Hia  soul  is  mth  the  saints,  I  tnist. 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 


DRIVING  HOME  THE  COWS. 

Out  of  the  clover  and  blue-eyed  grass 
He  turned  them  into  the  river-lane ; 

One  after  another  he  let  them  pass, 
Then  fastened  the  meadow  bars  again. 

Under  tlie  willows,  and  over  the  hill, 
He  jiatirntly  foUmved  their  sobui-  jmcc; 

The  merry  whistle  for  once  wa.s  .still. 

And  something  shadowed  the  sunny  face. 

Oidy  a  boy!  and  his  father  had  .said 
He  never  could  let  his  youngest  go ; 

Two  already  were  lying  dead 

Under  the  feet  of  the  trampling  foe. 

But  after  the  evening  work  was  done, 

And  the  frogs  wereloud  in  the  meadow-swamp, 

Over  his  shoulder  he  slung  his  gun 
And  stealthily  followed  the  foot-path  damp, 

Across  the  clover  and  through  the  wheat 
With  resolute  heart  ami  purpose  grim, 

Tliongh  cold  was  the  dew  on  his  hurrying  feet. 
And  tin-  blin.l  bat's  llilti?ig  st.-irtlcd  him. 


Thrice  since  then  had  the  lanes  been  white, 
And  the  orchards  sweet  with  apple-bloom  ; 

And  now,  when  the  cows  came  back  at  night, 
The  feeble  father  di'ove  them  home. 

For  news  had  come  to  the  lonely  fai-ra 

That  three  were  lying  where  two  had  lain  ; 

And  the  old  man's  tremulous,  palsied  arm 
Could  never  lean  on  a  son's  again. 

The  summer  day  grew  cool  and  late. 

He  went  for  the  cows  when  the  work  was  dune ; 
But  down  the  lane,  as  he  opened  the  gate. 

He  saw  them  coming  one  by  one,  -^ 

Brindlc,  Ebony,  Speckle,  and  Bess, 
Shaking  their  horns  in  the  evening  winil ; 

Cropping  the  buttercups  out  of  the  gi-ass,  — 
But  who  was  it  following  close  behind  ? 

Loosely  swung  iu  the  idle  air 

The  emjity  sleeve  of  array  blue ; 
And  woru  and  pale,  from  the  crisping  hair, 

Looked  out  a  face  that  the  father  knew. 

For  Southern  prisons  will  sometimes  yawn. 
And  yield  their  dead  unto  life  again  ; 

And  the  day  that  comes  with  a  cloudy  dawn 
In  golden  gloiy  at  last  may  wane. 

The  great  tears  sprang  to  their  meeting  eyes  ; 

For  theheartmust  speak  when  the  lipsare  dumb  ; 
And  under  the  silent  evening  skies 

Together  they  followed  the  cattle  home. 

Kate  putnaji  Osgood. 


DIRGE  FOR  A  SOLDIER. 

Close  his  eyes ;  his  work  is  done  ! 

What  to  him  is  friend  or  foeman. 
Else  of  moon  or  set  of  sun. 

Hand  of  man  or  kiss  of  woman  ? 
Lay  hiui  low,  lay  him  low, 
In  the  clover  or  the  snow ! 
What  cares  he  ?  he  cannot  know  ; 
Lay  hun  low ! 

Fold  him  in  his  country's  stars. 

Roll  the  drum  and  fire  the  volley ! 
What  to  him  are  all  our  wars ! — 
What  but  dcath-bemocking  folly  ? 
Lay  him  low,  lay  him  low. 
In  the  clover  or  the  snow  ! 

Leave  him  to  God's  watching  eye; 

Trust  him  to  the  hand  th.at  made  him. 
Mortal  love  weeps  iiUy  by  ; 

(!oil  alone  has  power  to  aid  hiiu. 
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Lay  liim  low,  lay  bim  low, 

In  the  storm  of  the  years  th.it  are  fading, 

In  the  clover  or  the  snow  ! 

No  bravi-r  battle  was  won  ;  — 

What  cares  he?  he  cannot  know; 

Under  the  soil  and  the  dew, 

Lt"'  him  low! 

Waiting  tlic  judgment-d.ay ; 

George  Henry  Borer. 

Under  the  blossoms,  the  Blue ; 

Under  the  garlands,  the  Gray. 
No  more  shall  the  war-cry  sever. 

TUK  BLUE  AND  THE  GRAY. 

Or  the  winding  rivers  be  red ; 

ITlio  womcii  of  Columbus.  Mississippi,  strewed  flowers  alilcc  on 

Tiioy  banish  our  anger  forever 

the  graves  of  the  Confederate  and  the  National  suldieis.] 

When  they  laurel  the  graves  of  our  dtod ! 

By  the  flow  of  the  hiland  river, 

Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Wheiii'e  tlic  (huts  of  iron  have  fleil, 

Waiting  the  jtulgn\ent-day  ;  — 

Where  the  blades  of  the  p;rave-gi-ass  quiver, 
Asleep  are  the  ranks  of  the  dead  ;  — 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Love  and  tears  for  the  Blue, 

Tears  and  love  for  tlie  Gray. 

F.  M.  Finch. 

Waiting  the  judgment-day  ;  — 

Under  the  one,  the  Blue  ; 

PEACE. 

Under  the  other,  tlie  Gray. 

0  Land,  of  every  land  the  best,  — 

These  in  the  rohings  of  glory. 

0  Land,  whose  glory  shall  increase  ; 

Those  in  the  gloom  of  defeat, 

Now  in  your  whitest  raiment  drest 

All  with  the  l>attle-blood  gory. 

For  the  great  festival  of  peace  : 

In  the  dusk  of  eternity  meet ;  — 

Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Take  from  j'our  Hag  its  fcdd  of  gloom. 

Waiting  the  judgment-day  ;  — 

And  let  it  lloat  undimnied  above, 

Under  the  laurel,  the  Blue  ; 

Till  over  all  our  vales  shall  bloom 

Under  the  willow,  the  Gray. 

The  sacred  colors  that  we  love. 

From  the  silence  of  sorrowful  hours 

On  mountain  high,  in  valley  low. 

The  tlesolate  niourners  go. 

Set  Freeduni's  living  lii-es  to  burn  ; 

Lovingly  laden  with  Ihnvers 

Until  the  midnight  .sky  shall  show 

Alike  for  the  friend  and  the  foe,  — 

A  redder  glory  than  the  morn. 

Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment-d.ay  ;  — 

Welcome,  with  .slunits  of  joy  and  pride. 

Under  the  roses,  the  Blue  ; 

Your  veterans  from  the  war-path's  track  ; 

Under  the  lilies,  the  Gray. 

You  gave  your  boys,  untrained,  untried  ; 
You  bring  them  men  and  heroes  back  ! 

So  with  nn  equal  splendor 

The  morning  sun-rays  fall. 

And  shed  no  tear,  though  think  you  niiist 

With  a  touch,  impartially  tender. 

With  sorrow  of  the  martyred  b.inil ; 

On  the  blossoms  blooming  for  all ;  — 

Not  even  for  him  whose  Hallowed  dust 

Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Has  liiaile  our  prairies  holy  land. 

Waiting  the  judgment-day  ;  — 
'Broidered  with  gold,  the  Blue  ; 

Though  by  the  places  where  they  fell, 

Mellowed  with  gohl,  the  Gray. 

The  ])!aces  that  are  sacred  ground, 
Death,  like  a  sullen  sentinel. 

So,  when  the  summer  callcth. 

Paces  his  everlasting  round. 

On  forest  and  liehl  of  grain 

Yet  when  they  set  their  country  free. 
And  gave  her  traitors  fitting  iloom, 

With  an  e(|ual  murmur  falleth 

The  cooling  drip  of  the  rain  ;  — 

They  left  their  last  great  enemy. 

Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Balllcd,  beside  an  empty  tomb. 

Waiting  the  judginent-d.ay  ;  — 

Wet  with  the  rain,  the  I'.hie  ; 

Not  there,  but  risen,  redeemed,  they  go 

Wet  with  the  iiiin,  the  (!ray. 

Where  all  the  paths  are  sweet  with  (lowers  ; 
They  fought  to  give  us  peace,  and  lo  ! 

Sadly,  but  not  with  niibraiding. 

They  gained  a  better  peace  than  oui-s. 

The  generous  ileeil  Wius  done  ; 

l'iei:ii):  Carv. 
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ODE  TO  PEACE. 

Daughter  of  God  !  tliat  sit'st  on  high 
Amid  tlie  dances  of  the  sky. 
And  guidest  with  thj'  gentle  sway 
'J'he  jiUmets  on  tlieii'  tunefnl  way ; 

Sweet  Peace  !  shall  ne'er  again 
The  smile  of  thy  most  holy  face, 
From  thine  ethereal  dwelling-iilace, 
Kejoice  the  wretched,  weary  race 

Of  discord-breathing  men  ? 
Too  long,  0  gladness-giving  Queen  ! 
Thy  tarrying  in  heaven  has  been  ; 
Too  long  o'er  this  fair  blooming  world 
The  flag  of  blood  hius  been  nidhrled, 

Polluting  fJod's  pure  day  ; 
'Whilst,  as  each  maddening  jieoide  reels, 
War  onward  drives  his  scythed  wheels, 
And  at  his  horses'  bloody  heels 

Shriek  Murder  and  Dismay. 

Oft  have  I  wept  to  hear  the  cry 

Of  widow  wailing  bitterly  ; 

To  see  the  parent's  silent  tear 

For  children  fallen  beneath  the  spear  ; 

Anil  1  have  felt  so  sore 
Tlie  sense  of  human  giult  and  woe. 
That  I,  in  Virtue's  passioned  glow, 
Have  cureed  (my  soul  was  wounded  so) 

The  shape  of  man  I  bore  ! 
Then  come  from  thy  serene  abode. 
Thou  gladness-giving  child  of  God  ! 
Ami  cease  the  world's  ensanguined  strife, 
And  reconcile  my  soul  to  life  ; 

For  much  I  long  to  see, 
Ere  I  shall  to  the  grave  descend. 
Thy  hand  its  blessed  branch  extend, 
And  to  the  world's  remotest  end 

Wave  Love  and  Harmony! 

WILLIAM  TE.NNENT. 


WAR. 


All  !  whence  yon  glare. 
That  fi  res  the  arch  of  heaven  ?— that  dark  red  smoke 
plotting  the  silver  moon  ?  The  stars  are  i|Uenched 
In  dai'kiufss,  and  [lure  and  spangling  snow 
Gleams  faintly  through  tlu^  gloom  that  gathers 

round  I 
Hark  to  that  roar,  whose  swift  and  deafening  peals 
In  countless  echoes  through  the  mountains  ring, 
Startling  pale  nndnight  on  her  starry  throne! 
Now  swells  the  intermingling  din  ;  the  jar 
FriMpient  and  frightful  nf  the  bursting  liomb  ; 
The  fallinglieam,  the  shriek,  the  groan,  the  shout. 
The  cca.seless  clangor,  and  the  rush  of  men 


Inebriate  with  rage  ;  —  loud,  and  more  loud 
The  discord  grows ;  till  paledeath  shuts  the  scene, 
And  o'er  the  conqueror  and  the  eonipiered  draws 
His  cold  and  bloody  shroud.  —  Of  all  the  men 
Whom  day's  departing  beam  saw  blooming  there, 
In  proud  and  vigorous  health  ;  of  all  the  hearts 
That  beat  with  an.\ious  life  at  sunset  there. 
How  few  survive,  how  few  are  beating  now  ! 
All  is  deep  silence,  like  the  fearfid  cahn 
That  slumbers  in  the  storm's  portentous  pause  ; 
Save  when  the  frantic  wail  of  widow-ed  love 
Comes  shuddering  on  the  blast,  or  the  taint  mnnn 
With  which  some  soul  bursts  from  the  frame  of  day 
Wrapt  round  its  struggling  powers. 

The  gray  morn 
Dawns  on  the  mournful  scene  ;  the  sulphurous 

smoke 
Before  the  icy  wind  slow  rolls  away. 
And  the  bright  beams  of  I'rosty  morning  dance 
Along  the  spangling  snow.    There  tracks  of  blood 
Even  to  the  forest's  depth,  and  .scattered  arms, 
And  lifeless  warriors,  whose  hard  lineaments 
Death's  self  could  cliange  not,  mark  the  dread- 
ful path 
Of  the  outsallying  victors  ;  far  behind. 
Black  ashes  note  where  their  proud  city  stood. 
Within  yon  forest  is  a  gloomj'  glen,  — 
Each  tree  which  guards  its  darkness  from  the  da^ 
Waves  o'er  a  warrior's  tomb. 

War  is  the  statesman's  game,  the  priest's  clelight. 

The  !aw3'er's  jest,  the  hired  assassin's  trade. 

And  to  those  royal  murderei's  whose  mean  thrones 

Are  bought  by  crimes  of  treachery  and  gore. 

The  bread  they  eat,  the  staif  on  which  they  le:'.n. 

Guards,  garbed  in  blood-red  livery,  surround 

Their  palaces,  ])artieipate  the  crimes 

That  force  defends,  and  from  a  nation's  rage 

Secure  the  crown,  which  all  the  curses  reach 

That  famine,  frenzy,  woe,  and  penury  breathe. 

These  are  the  hired  bravos  who  defend 

The  tyrant's  throne. 

Percy  Bvsshe  Shelllv. 


HEROISM. 

There  was  a  time  when  /Etna's  silent  fire 
Slept  unpcrceived,  the  mountain  yet  entire  ; 
When,  conscious  of  no  dang<'r  from  below. 
She  towered  a  cloud-capt  pyramid  of  snow. 
No  thundei-s  shook  with  deep  intestine  sound 
The  blooming  groves,  that  giixUed  her  around. 
Her  unctuous  olives,  and  her  purple  vines 
(I'ljfelt  tlie  fury  of  those  bnisting  ndiie.s), 


Tlie'poasnnt's  hopes,  and  not  in  vain,  assured, 

In  [iracf  upon  her  slopinj;  sides  matured. 

When  on  a  day,  like  that  of  the  last  doom, 

A  conflagration  lab'ring  in  her  womb. 

She  teemed  and  heaved  with  an  infernal  birth. 

That  shook  tlie  oireling  seas  anil  solid  earth. 

]>ark  and  voluminous  the  vapors  rise. 

And  lianw  their  horroi-s  in  the  neighb'ring  skies, 

■\\'liile  through  the  Stygian  veil,  that  blots  the 

*l"y, 

In  daz/ling  streaks  the  vivid  lightnings  play. 
I'ut  0,  what  muse,  and  in  what  powers  of  song, 
Can  trace  the  toiTent  as  it  burns  along  ? 
Havoc  and  devastation  in  the  van. 
It  marches  o'er  the  prostrate  works  of  man. 
Vines,  olives,  herbage,  forests,  disappear, 
And  all  the  charms  of  a  Sicilian  year. 

Iicvolving  seasons,  fruitless  as  they  pass, 
See  it  an  uninformed  and  iiUe  mass  ; 
AVitliout  a  soil  to  invite  the  tiller's  care, 
Or  bla<h',  that  might  redeem  it  from  despair. 
Yet  time  at  length  (what  will  not  time  achieve?) 
Cloth&s  it  with  earth,  and  bids  the  produce  live. 
Oi\rc  moie  the  spiry  myrtle  crowns  the  glade, 
And  ruminating  Hocks  enjoy  the  shade. 
I)  Miss  precarious,  and  unsafe  retreats! 
o  i-harming  Paradise  of  short-lived  sweets  ! 
The  selfsame  gale,  that  wafts  the  fragrance  round, 
lirings  to  the  distant  ear  a  sullen  sound  : 
Ajjaiu  the  mountain  feels  the  imprisoned  foe, 
Again  pours  ruin  on  the  vale  below. 
Tell  thousand  swains  the  wasted  scene  deplore, 
That  oidy  future  ages  can  restore. 

Ve  monarchs,  whom  the  lure  of  honor  draws, 
\\'\\o  write  in  blood  the  merits  of  your  cause, 
AVlio   strike   the    blow,    then    plead    your   own 

defense, 
filory  your  aim,  but  justice  your  pretense  ; 
Heboid  in  Etna's  emblematic  fires 
The  mischiefs  your  ambitious  pride  inspires  ! 

Fast  by  the  stream  that  bounds  your  just  do- 
main. 
Ami  tells  you  where  ye  have  a  right  to  reign, 
A  nation  dwells,  not  envious  of  your  throne. 
Studious  of  iieacc,theirneighbors',  and  theirown. 
lll-lated  race!  how  deeply  must  they  rue 
'i'lifii'  only  crime,  vicinity  to  you  ! 
The  trumpet  sounds,  your  legions  swarm  abroad, 
'I'liiough  the  rii)e  harvest  lies  their  destined  road  ; 
At  every  step  beneath  their  feet  they  tread 
The  life  of  multitudes,  a  nation's  bread  ! 
K.irth  seems  a  garden  in  its  loveliest  dress 
liefore  them,  and  behind  a  wildenicss. 
Famine,  and  Pestilence,  her  lirst-born  son, 
.Vttend  to  finish  what  the  sword  begun  ; 
.\iid  echoing  praises,  such  as  fiends  might  earn, 
And  Folly  pays,  resoun<l  at  your  return. 
A  calm  succeeds,  —  but  Plenty,  witli  her  train 


Of  heartfelt  joys,  suix'ceds  not  .soon  again, 
And  years  of  pining  indigence  must  show 
What  scourges  are  the  gods  that  rule  lielow. 

Yet  man,  laborious  man,  by  slow  degrees 
(Such  is  his  thirst  of  opulence  and  e;»se), 
Plies  all  the  sinews  of  industrious  toil. 
Gleans  u))  the  refuse  of  the  general  spoil. 
Rebuilds  the  towers  that  smoked  upon  the  plain. 
And  the  sun  gilds  the  shining  s|nres  again. 

Increasing  commerce  and  reviving  art 
Renew  the  ijuarrel  on  the  connucror's  part ; 
And  the  sad  lesson  must  be  learned  once  more. 
That  wealth  within  is  ruin  at  the  door. 
What  are  ye,  monarchs,  laureled  heroes,  say. 
But  Etnas  of  the  sutferiiig  world  ye  sway  ? 
Sweet  Nature,  stripped  of  lur  emljroidered  robe, 
Deplores  the  wasted  regions  of  her  globe  ; 
And  stands  a  witness  at  Truth's  awful  bar, 
To  prove  you  there  destroyers  as  ye  are. 

0,  place  me  in  some  Heaven-protected  isle. 
Where  Peace,  and  Equity,  and  Freedom  smile  ; 
Where  no  volcano  pours  his  fiery  Hood, 
No  crested  warrior  di[js  his  plume  in  blood  ; 
Where  Power  secures  what  Industry  has  won  ; 
Where  to  succeed  is  not  to  be  undone  ; 
A  land,  that  distant  tjTants  hate  in  vain, 
In  Britain's  isle,  beneath  a  George's  reign  ! 

William  cowper. 


THE  BATTLE-FIELD. 

OxcE  this  soft  turf,  this  ri^^Ilet's  sands. 
Were  trampled  by  a  huri-yiiig  crowd. 

And  licry  hcaits  and  armed  hands 
Encountered  in  the  battle-cloud. 

Ah  !  never  shall  the  land  forget 

How  gushed  the  life-hlood  of  her  brave, — 
Gushed,  wanii  with  hojie  and  courage  yet. 

Upon  the  soil  they  fought  to  save. 

Now  all  is  cilm  and  fresh  and  still  ; 

Alone  the  chir[i  of  Hitting  bird, 
And  talk  of  children  on  the  hill. 

And  bell  of  waii'lering  kine,  are  heard. 

No  solemn  host  goes  trailing  by 

The  black-mouthed  gun  and  staggering  waii 
Men  start  not  at  the  battle-cry,  — 

0,  be  it  never  heard  again  ! 

Soon  rested  those  wlio  fought  ;  but  thou 
Who  niiiiglcst  in  the  harder  .strife 

For  truths  which  men  receive  not  now. 
Thy  warfare  only  ends  with  life. 

A  frieiiiUess  warfare  !  lingering  long 
Through  wi'ary  day  and  weary  year  ; 


A  wild  and  many-woaponed  throng 
Hang  on  thy  front  and  Hank  and  rcai-. 

Yet  nervo  thy  sjiirit  to  tlie  proof, 
Anil  lilcnch  not  at  thy  chosen  lot  ; 

The  timid  good  may  stand  aloof, 

The  sage  may  frown,  —  yet  faint  thou  not. 

Nor  heed  the  shaft  too  snrely  cast, 
The  fonl  and  hissing  bolt  of  scorn  ; 

For  with  thy  side  shall  dwell,  at  last, 
The  victory  of  endurance  born. 

Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  shall  rise  again,  — 
The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers  ; 

l'>ut  Error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain, 
And  dies  among  his  worshipers. 

Yea,  though  thou  lie  upon  the  dust. 
When  they  who  helped  thee  flee  in  fear, 

Die  full  of  hope  and  manly  trust. 
Like  those  who  fell  in  battle  here  ! 

Another  hand  thy  sword  shall  wield. 
Another  hand  the  standard  wave, 

Till  from  the  trumpet's  mouth  is  pealed 
The  blast  of  triumph  o'er  thy  grave. 

WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT. 


NOT  ON  THE  BATTLE-FIELD. 

"To  fall  on  the  battle-fitfltl  fiijhtin^  for  my  dear  country.  —  that 
would  not  be  hard."  —  The  Neighbors, 

0  NO,  no,  —  let  me  lie 

Not  on  a  field  of  battle  when  I  die  ! 

Ijet  !iot  the  iron  tread 
Of  the  mad  war-horse  crush  my  helmed  liead  ; 

Nor  let  the  reeking  knife. 
That  I  have  drawn  against  a  brother's  life, 

Be  in  my  hand  when  Death 
Thunders  .along,  and  tramples  mo  beneath 

His  heavy  squadron's  heels. 
Or  gory  felloes  of  his  cannon's  wheels. 

From  such  a  dying  bed, 
Though  o'er  it  float  the  stripes  of  white  and  red. 

And  the  bald  eagle  brings 
The  clustered  stars  upon  his  wide-spread  wings 

To  sparkle  in  my  sight, 
0,  never  let  my  spirit  take  her  flight ! 

1  know  that  beauty's  eye 

Is  all  the  brighter  where  gay  pennants  fly, 

And  brazen  helmets  dance. 
And  sunshine  flashes  on  the  lifteil  lance  ; 

I  know  that  hards  have  sung, 
And  people  shouted  till  the  welkin  rung. 


In  honor  of  the  brave 
Who  on  the  battle-field  have  found  a  grave  : 

I  know  that  o'er  their  bones 
Have  grateful  hands  piled  monumental  stones. 

Some  of  those  piles  I  've  seen  : 
The  one  at  Lexington  upon  the  green 

Where  the  first  blood  was  shed, 
And  to  my  country's  independence  led  ; 

And  others,  on  our  shore. 
The  "Battle  Monument"  at  Baltimore, 

And  tliat  on  Bunker's  Hill. 
Ay,  and  abroad,  a  few  more  famous  still ; 

Thy  "tomb,"  Theniistocles, 
That  looks  out  yet  upon  the  Grecian  seas, 

And  which  the  waters  kiss 
That  issue  from  the  gidf  of  S.alamis. 

And  thine,  too,  h.ave  I  seen. 
Thy  mound  of  earth,  Patroelus,  robed  in  green, 

Th.at,  like  a  natural  knoll. 
Sheep  climb  aiul  nibble  over  as  they  stroll. 

Watched  by  some  turbaned  boy, 
Upon  the  margin  of  the  plain  of  Troy. 

Such  honors  grace  the  bed, 
1  know,  whereon  the  warrior  lays  his  head. 

And  hears,  as  life  ebbs  out. 
The  conr|uered  flying,  and  the  compieror's  shout ; 

But  as  his  eye  grow-s  dim. 
What  is  a  column  or  a  mound  to  him  ? 

What,  to  the  parting  soul. 
The  mellow  note  of  bugles  ?     Wh.at  tlie  i-oU 

Of  druTns  ?     No,  let  me  ilie 
A\'Tiere  the  blue  heaven  bends  o'er  me  lovingly, 

And  the  soft  summer  air. 
As  it  goes  by  me,  stirs  my  thin  white  hair. 

And  from  my  forehead  dries 
The  death-damp  as  it  gathers,  and  the  skies 

Seem  waiting  to  receive 
My  soul  to  their  clear  depths  !     Or  let  me  leave 

The  world  when  round  my  bed 
Wife,  children,  weeping  friends  are  gathered. 

And  the  calm  voice  of  prayer 
And  holy  hymning  shall  ray  soul  preiiaro 

To  go  and  be  at  rest 
With  kindred  spirits,  — spirits  who  have  blessed 

The  human  brotherhood 
By  labors,  cares,  and  counsels  for  their  good. 

JOII.N  I'lERPONT. 


MY  ATTTTTMN  WALK. 

On  woodlands  ruddy  with  autumn 

The  amber  sunshine  lies  ; 
I  look  on  the  beauty  round  me. 

And  tears  come  into  my  eyes. 

For  the  wind  that  sweeps  the  meadows 
Blows  out  of  the  far  Southwest, 
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Wlicro  our  gallant  men  arc  fighting, 
And  the  gallant  dead  arc  at  rest. 

The  golden-rod  is  leaning. 

And  the  purple  ;istcr  waves 
In  a  breeze  from  the  laud  of  battles, 

A  breath  from  the  land  of  graves. 

Full  fjist  tlic  leaves  are  dropping 
Before  that  wandering  breath  ; 

As  fast,  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Our  brethren  fall  in  death. 

ISeaiitiful  over  my  pathway 

The  forest  spoils  are  shed  ; 
They  are  spotting  the  grassy  hillocks 

With  purple  and  gold  and  red. 

Beautiful  is  the  death-sleep 

Of  those  who  bravely  fight 
In  their  country's  holy  quarrel, 

And  perish  for  the  Kight. 

But  who  shall  comfort  the  living. 
The  light  of  whose  homes  is  gone  : 

Tlie  bride  that,  early  widowed, 
Lives  broken-hearted  on ; 

The  matron  whose  sons  are  lying 

In  graves  on  a  distant  shore  ; 
The  maiden,  whoso  promised  husband 

Comes  back  from  the  w'ar  no  more  ? 

I  look  on  the  peaceful  dwellings 
AVhose  windows  glimmer  in  sight. 

With  croft  and  garden  and  orchard 
Tliat  bask  in  the  mellow  light ; 

Aiid  1  know  that,  when  our  couriers 

With  news  of  victory  come. 
They  will  bring  a  bitter  message 

or  liopeless  grief  to  some. 

Again  I  turn  to  the  woodlands, 

And  I  shudder  as  I  see 
The  mock-grape's  •  blood-red  banner 

Hung  out  on  the  cedar-tree  ; 

And  1  think  of  days  of  slaughter, 
And  the  night-sky  red  with  flames, 

On  the  Chattahoochee's  meadows. 
And  the  wasted  Ixanks  of  the  James. 

0  for  the  fresh  spring-season. 

When  the  groves  are  in  their  prime, 

And  far  away  in  the  future 
Is  the  frosty  autumn-timo  ! 

'  Ampelofilis,  mock-crape;  Ihe  botanic.il  rnimc  of  Ulc  VirKiiiiii 


0  for  tliat  bettor  season, 

When  the  pride  of  the  foe  shall  yield, 
And  tlie  hosts  of  Goil  and  Freedom 

JIarch  kick  from  the  well-wou  field  ; 

And  tlic  matron  shall  clasp  her  first-bom 

With  tears  of  joy  and  pride  ; 
And  tlie  scarred  and  war-worn  lover 

Shall  claim  his  promised  bride  ! 

The  leaves  are  swept  from  the  branches  ; 

But  the  living  buds  are  there. 
With  folded  liower  and  foliage. 

To  sprout  iu  a  kinder  air. 

WJLLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT. 


BAHCLAY  OF  URY. 

Ur  the  streets  of  Aberdeen, 
By  the  kirk  and  collegia  gi-een, 

Rode  the  laird  of  Ury  ; 
Close  behind  him,  close  beside, 
Foul  of  mouth  and  evil-eyed. 

Pressed  the  mob  in  fury. 

Flouted  him  the  drunken  churl, 
Jeered  at  him  the  ser\'ing-girl. 

Prompt  to  please  her  master  ; 
And  the  begging  carlin,  late 
Fed  and  clothed  at  Ury's  gate, 

Cursed  him  as  he  passed  her. 

Yet  with  calm  and  stately  mien 
Up  the  streets  of  Aberdeen 

Came  he  slowly  riding  ; 
And  to  all  he  saw  and  heard 
Answering  not  with  bitter  word, 

Turning  not  for  chiding. 

Came  a  troop  with  broadswords  swinging. 
Bits  and  bridles  sharply  ringing, 
Loose  and  free  and  froward  : 
Quoth  the  foicmost,  "  Ride  him  down  ! 
Pusli  him  !  jirick  him  !     Through  the  town 
Drive  the  Quaker  coward  ! " 

lUit  from  out  the  thickening  crowd 
Cried  a  sudden  voice  and  loud  : 

"Barclay!     Ho!  a  Barclay!" 
A.nd  the  old  man  at  his  side 
Saw  a  conu'ade,  battle-tried. 

Scarred  and  sunburned  darkly  ; 

Who,  with  ready  weapon  bare. 
Fronting  to  the  ti'oopers  there. 
Cried  aloud  :  "God  save  ns  ! 
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Call  ye  coward  him  who  stood 

Ankle-dcep  in  Lutzen's  blood, 

AVith  the  brave  Gustarus  ? " 

"  Nay,  I  do  not  need  thy  sword. 
Comrade  mine,"  said  Ury's  lord  ; 

"  Put  it  uji,  I  pray  thee. 
Passive  to  his  holy  will, 
Trust  I  in  my  Master  still, 

Even  though  he  slay  me. 

"  Pledges  of  thy  love  and  faith, 
Proved  on  many  a  field  of  death. 

Not  by  me  are  needed." 
JIarveled  much  that  henchman  bold, 
Th.at  his  laird,  so  stout  of  old, 

Now  so  meekly  pleaded. 

"Woe's  the  day,"  he  sadly  said. 
With  a  slowly  shaking  head, 

And  a  look  of  pity  ; 
"  Ury's  honest  lord  reviled, 
Jlock  of  knave  and  sport  of  child, 

In  his  own  good  city  ! 

"Speak  the  word,  and,  master  mine, 
As  we  charged  on  Tilly's  line. 

And  his  Walloon  lancers. 
Smiting  through  their  midst,  we'll  teach 
Civil  look  and  decent  speech 

To  these  boyish  prancers  ! " 

"Marvel  not,  mine  ancient  friend,  — 
Like  beginning,  like  the  end  !" 

Quoth  the  lainl  of  Ury  ; 
"  Is  the  sinful  servant  more 
Than  his  gi-icious  Lord  who  bore 

Bonds  and  stripes  in  JewTy  ? 

"  Give  me  joy  that  in  his  name 
1  can  bear,  with  patient  frame, 

All  these  vain  ones  offer  ; 
Wliilc  for  them  he  sufl'ered  long. 
Shall  1  answer  wrong  with  wrong. 

Scoffing  with  the  acoB'er  ? 

"Happier  I,  with  loss  of  all,  — 
Hunted,  outlawed,  held  in  thrall, 

With  few  friends  to  gi'cet  me,  — 
Th.iu  when  reeve  and  squire  were  seen 
Riding  out  from  .Aberdeen 

With  bared  heads  to  meet  me  ; 

"When  each  goodwife,  o'er  and  o'er, 
IJlessed  me  as  I  passed  her  door  ; 

Ami  the  snooded  daughter, 
Thrnugli  her  casement  glancing  down, 
Smiled  on  him  who  bore  renown 

i'roni  red  fields  of  slaughter. 


' '  Hard  to  feel  the  stranger's  scotf. 
Hard  the  old  friends'  falling  off. 

Hard  to  learn  forgiving  ; 
But  the  Lord  his  own  rewards. 
And  his  love  with  theirs  accords 

Warm  and  fresh  and  living. 

"Through  this  dark  and  stormy  night 
Faith  beholds  a  feeble  light 

Up  the  blackness  streaking  ; 
Knowing  God's  own  time  is  best. 
In  a  patient  hope  1  rest 

For  the  full  day-breaking  ! " 

So  the  laird  of  Ury  said. 
Turning  slow  his  horse's  head 

Towards  the  Tolbooth  prison, 
Wliere,  through  iron  gates,  he  heard 
Poor  disciples  of  the  Word 

Preach  of  Christ  arisen  ! 

Not  in  vain,  confessor  old. 
Unto  us  the  tale  is  told 

Of  thy  day  of  trial ! 
Every  age  on  him  who  strays 
Fi'om  its  broad  and  beaten  ways 

Pours  its  seven-fold  vial. 

Happy  he  whose  inward  ear 
Angel  comfortings  can  hear. 

O'er  the  ralible's  laughter  ; 
And,  while  hatred's  fagots  bum. 
Glimpses  through  the  smoke  <liscem 

Of  the  good  hereafter. 

Knowing  this,  —  that  never  yet 
Share  of  truth  was  vainly  set 

In  the  world's  wide  fallow  ; 
After  hands  shall  sow  the  seed, 
After  hands  from  hill  and  mead 

Heap  the  harvests  yellow. 

Thus,  with  somewhat  of  the  soer, 
Jlust  the  moral  pioneer 

From  the  future  borrow,  — 
Clothe  the  waste  with  dreams  of  grain. 
And,  on  midnight's  sky  of  rain. 

Paint  the  golden  morrow  ! 

JO»?J  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER. 


TUBAL  CAIN. 

Old  Tubal  Cain  w  as  a  man  of  might. 
In  the  days  when  earth  was  young  ; 

By  the  fierce  red  light  of  liis  furna<^e  bright. 
The  strokes  of  his  hammer  rung  : 
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Ami  lie  lil'leil  high  his  brawny  baDd 

On  the  iron  glowing  clear, 
Till  the  sparks  rushed  out  in  scarlet  showers, 

As  he  I'iishioned  the  sword  and  the  spear. 
And  he  sang  ;   "  Hurrah  for  my  handiwork  ! 

Hurrah  for  the  spear  and  the  sword  ! 
Hurrah  for  the  hand  that  shall  wield  them  well, 

For  lie  shall  be  king  and  lord." 

To  Tubal  Cain  came  many  a  one, 

As  he  wrought  by  his  roaring  fire, 
-•Vud  each  one  prayed  for  a  strong  steel  blade 

As  the  crown  of  liis  desire  : 
And  he  made  them  weapons  sharp  and  strong. 

Till  tlu'V  shouted  loud  lb;-  glee, 
.\iid  gave  him  gifts  of  pearl  and  gold. 

And  spoils  of  the  forest  free. 
.\nd  they  sang:  "Hurrah  for  Tubal  Cain, 

Who  liath  given  us  strength  anew! 
Hurrah  for  the  smith,  hurrah  for  the  fire. 

And  hurrah  for  the  metal  true  ! " 

But  a  sudden  change  came  o'er  his  heart, 

Ere  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
And  Tubal  Cain  was  filled  with  pain 

For  the  evil  he  had  done  : 
He  saw  that  men,  with  rage  and  hate, 

Made  war  upon  their  kind. 
That  tliu  land  was  red  witli  the  blood  they  shed. 

In  tlicir  lust  for  carnage  blind. 
And  he  said  :  "Alas  !  that  ever  I  made. 

Or  that  skill  of  mine  should  plan. 
The  spear  and  the'  sword  for  men  whoso  joy 

Is  to  slay  their  fellow-man  !" 

And  for  many  a  day  old  Tubal  Cain 

Sat  brooding  o'er  his  woe  ; 
And  his  hand  forebore  to  smite  the  ore, 

And  his  furnace  smoldered  low. 
l!ut  he  rose  at  last  with  a  cheerful  face. 

And  a  bright  conrageous  eye, 
Ami  bareii  his  strong  right  arm  for  work, 

While  the  ipiick  llanies  mounted  high. 
And  he  sang  :  "  Hurrah  for  my  handiwork  !  " 

And  the  red  sparks  lit  the  air  ; 
"  Not  alone  for  the  blade  was  the  bright  steel 
made,"^ — 

And  he  fashioned  the  first  plowshare. 

Anil  men,  taught  wisdom  from  the  p.-ist. 
In  friendship  joini'd  their  hands. 

Hung  the  sword  in  tlie  hall,  the  sjiear  on  the  wall. 
And  jilowed  the  willing  lands  ; 

And  sang  :  "  Hurrah  for  Tubal  Cain  ! 
Our  stanch  good  friend  is  he  \ 

And  for  the  plowshare  and  the  plow- 
To  him  our  jiraise  shall  be. 


But  while  o]iprossinn  lifts  its  heail, 

Oi'  a  tyrant  would  be  lonl. 
Though  we  may  thank  him  for  the  plow, 

We  '11  not  forget  the  sword  !  " 


Charlhs  Mackav. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  BLENHEIM. 

[The  battle  of  Blenheim  in  Bavaria  was  fought  August  i-?.  1704, 
between  the  troops  of  the  English  and  Austrians  on  one  side,  under 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene,  and  the  French  and 
Bavarians  on  the  other  side,  led  by  Marshal  Tallart  and  tile  lilec- 
tor  of  Bavaria.  The  Latter  party  was  defeated,  and  ihc  schemes 
of  Louis  XlV.  of  France  were  materially  checked  thereby  j 

It  was  a  summer  evening,  — 

<31d  Kaspar's  work  was  done. 
And  he  before  his  cottage  door 

Was  sitting  in  the  sun  ; 
And  by  him  sported  on  the  gi'een 
His  little  grandchild  Wilhelmine. 

She  saw  her  brother  Peterkin 
Roll  something  large  and  round. 

Which  he  beside  the  rivulet, 
In  playing  there,  had  found; 

He  came  to  ask  what  he  had  found 

That  was  so  large  and  smooth  and  round. 

Old  Kaspar  took  it  from  the  boy, 

Who  stood  expectant  by ; 
And  then  the  olil  man  shook  his  head, 

And,  with  a  natural  sigh,  — 
"'T  is  some  poor  fellow's  skull,"  said  he, 
"  Who  fell  in  the  great  victory. 

"  I  find  them  in  the  garden, 

For  there  's  many  hereabout ; 
And  often,  when  I  go  to  plow. 

The  plowshare  turns  them  out ; 
For  many  thousand  men,"  said  he, 
"  Were  slain  in  the  great  victory." 

"Now  tell  us  what  't  was  all  about," 

Young  Peterkin  he  cries  ; 
And  little  Wilhelmine  looks  up 

With  wonder-waiting  eyes,  — 
"  Now  tell  us  all  about  tlie  war. 
And  what  they  fought  each  other  for." 

"  It  was  the  English,"  Kaspar  iried, 

"Who  put  the  Fiencli  to  rout  ; 
But  what  they  fought  each  other  for 

1  coulil  not  well  make  out  ; 
But  everybody  said,"  cpioth  he, 
"Tliat  't  was  a  famous  victory. 

"My  father  lived  at  Blenheim  then. 
Yon  little  stream  hanl  by  ; 
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Tlioy  burnt  liis  dwelling  to  the  ground, 

And  lie  waa  forced  to  lly ; 
So  with  his  wife  and  child  he  fled, 
Nor  liad  he  where  to  rest  his  head. 

"  With  fire  and  sword  the  country  round 

Was  wasted  far  and  wide  ; 
And  many  a  childing  mother  there, 

And  new-born  baby  died  ; 
But  things  like  that,  you  laiow,  must  bo 
At  every  famous  victory. 

"  They  say  it  was  a  shocking  sight 

After  the  field  was  won,  — 
For  many  thousand  bodies  here 

Lay  rottiug  in  the  suu  ; 


But  things  like  that,  you  know,  must  be 
After  a  famous  victory. 

"  Great  praise  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  won. 

And  our  good  Prince  Eugene." 
"  W' hy,  't  was  a  very  wicked  thing  !  " 

Said  little  AVilhelmine. 
"  Nay,  nay,  my  little  girl !  "  quoth  he, 
"It  was  a  famous  victory. 

"And  everybody  praised  the  duke 

Who  this  gi'eat  fight  did  win." 
"  But  what  good  came  of  it  at  last  ? " 

Quoth  little  Petcrkin. 
"Why,  that  I  cannot  tell,"  said  he  ; 
"  But  't  was  a  fanmns  victory." 

Robert  southev. 
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TEMPERANCE, 


MORAL  COSMETICS. 

Ye  who  would  have  your  features  llorid, 
Lithe  limbs,  bright  eyes,  unwrinldud  forehead, 
From  a^e's  devastation  hoiTid, 

Adoiit  this  plan,  — 
'T  will  make,  in  elimate  cold  or  torrid, 

A  hale  old  man. 

Avoid  in  youth  luxurious  diet, 
Restrain  the  pa.ssions'  lawless  riot ; 
Devoted  to  domestic  ipiiet, 

Be  wisely  gay ; 
So  shall  ye,  spite  of  age's  fiat, 

Resist  decay. 

Seek  not  in  Mammon's  worship  pleasure, 
But  find  your  rii'hest,  dearest  treasure 
In  God,  his  word,  his  work,  not  leisure  : 

The  mind,  not  sense. 
Is  the  sole  scale  by  which  to  measure 

Your  opulence. 

Tills  is  the  solace,  this  the  science, 

Life's  purest,  sweetest,  best  appliance, 

That  disajipoints  not  man's  reliance, 

AVliate'i-r  his  state  ; 

But  challenges,  with  calm  defiance, 

Time,  fortune,  fate. 

HORACE  Smith. 


A  FAREWELL  TO  TOBACCO. 

May  the  Babylonish  curse 
Straight  confound  my  stammering  verse, 
I  f  I  can  a  passage  see 
In  this  word-perplexity, 
Or  a  fit  expression  find. 
Or  a  language  to  my  ndnd 
(Still  the  plirasp  is  wide  or  .scant). 
To  take  leave  of  thee,  okeat  I'LANT  ! 
Or  in  any  terms  relate 
Half  my  love,  or  half  my  hate  ; 
For  I  hate,  yet  love,  thee  so. 
That,  whichever  thing  I  show, 


The  plain  tnith  will  seem  to  ho 
A  constrained  hyperbole, 
And  the  passion  to  proceed 
Slore  from  a  mistress  than  a  weed. 

Sooty  retainer  to  the  vine  ! 
Bacchus'  black  servant,  negro  fine  ! 
Sorcerer  !  that  mak'st  us  dote  upon 
Thy  begrimed  complexion. 
And,  for  thy  pernicious  sake. 
More  and  greater  oaths  to  break 
Than  reclaimed  lovers  take 
'Gainst  women  !     Thou  thy  siege  dost  lay 
Much,  too,  in  the  female  way. 
While  thou  suck'st  the  laboring  breath 
Faster  than  kisses,  or  tlian  death. 

Thou  in  such  a  cloud  dost  bind  us 
That  our  worst  foes  cannot  find  us, 
And  ill  fortune,  that  would  thwart  us, 
Shoots  at  rovers,  shooting  at  us  ; 
While  each  man,  through  thy  heightening  steam, 
Does  like  a  smoking  Etna  seem  ; 
And  all  about  us  does  express 
(Fancy  and  wit  in  richest  dress) 
A  Sicilian  fruitfulness. 

Thou  through  such  a  mist  dost  show  us 
That  our  best  friends  do  not  know  us, 
And,  for  those  allowed  features 
Due  to  reasonable  creatures, 
I.iken'st  us  to  fell  chimeras. 
Monsters,  —  that  who  see  us,  fear  us  ; 
Worse  than  Cerbenis  or  Geryon, 
Or,  who  first  loved  a  cloud,  Ixion. 

Bacchus  we  know,  and  we  allow 
His  tipsy  rites.     But  what  art  thou, 
Tliat  liut  by  refiex  canst  show 
What  his  deity  can  do,  — 
As  the  false  Egyjitian  spell 
Aped  the  true  Hebrew  miracle  ? 
Some  few  vapors  thou  mayst  raise 
The  weak  brain  may  serve  to  amaze  ; 
But  to  the  reins  and  nobli'r  heart 
Canst  nor  life  nor  heat  impart. 
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Brother  of  Bacchus,  later  bom ! 
Tlie  old  world  was  sure  forlorn, 
Wantiiif,'  thee,  that  aidest  more 
Tlie  {,'od's  victories  than,  before, 
All  his  panthers,  and  the  brawls 
Of  his  piping  Bacchanals. 
Tliesc,  as  stale,  wo  disallow. 
Or  judge  of  tliee  meant :  only  thou 
His  true  Indian  conquest  art ; 
And,  for  ivy  round  his  dart. 
The  reformed  god  now  weaves 
A  finer  thyrsus  of  thy  leaves. 

Scent  to  match  tliy  rich  perfume 
Cliemic  art  did  ne'er  presume. 
Through  her  quaint  alembic  strain, 
None  so  sovereign  to  the  brain. 
Nature,  that  did  in  thee  excel, 
Framed  again  no  second  smell. 
Koses,  violets,  but  toys 
For  the  smaller  sort  of  boys. 
Or  for  greener  damsels  meant ; 
Thou  art  the  only  manly  scent. 

Stinkingest  of  the  stinking  kind  ! 
Filtli  of  the  mouth  and  fog  of  the  mind ! 
Africa,  that  brags  her  foison. 
Breeds  no  such  prodigious  poison  ! 
Henbane,  nightshade,  both  together. 
Hemlock,  aconite  — 

Nay,  ratlier. 
Plant  divine,  of  rarest  virtue  ; 
Blisters  on  tlie  tongue  would  Inut  you  ! 
'T  was  but  in  a  sort  I  blamed  thee  ; 
None  e'er  prospered  who  defamed  thee  ; 
Irony  all,  and  feigned  abuse. 
Such  as  perplexed  lovers  use 
At  a  need,  when,  in  despair 
To  paint  forth  their  fliirest  fair, 
Or  in  part  but  to  express 
That  exceeding  comeliness 
Which  their  fancies  doth  so  strike, 
They  borrow  language  of  dislike  ; 
And,  instead  of  dearest  Miss, 
Jewel,  honey,  sweetlieart,  bliss. 
And  tliose  forms  of  old  admiring, 
Call  lier  cockatrice  and  siren, 
Basilisk,  anil  all  that 's  evil. 
Witch,  liyena,  mermaid,  devil, 
Ethiop,  wench,  ami  lilackamoor. 
Monkey,  ape,  and  twenty  more  ; 
Friendly  trait' ress,  loving  foe,  ■ — 
Not  that  she  is  truly  so. 
But  no  other  way  they  know, 
A  contentment  to  express 
Borders  so  upon  excess 
Tliat  they  do  not  riglitly  wot 
Whether  it  be  from  pain  or  not. 


Or,  as  men,  constrained  to  jiart 
With  what 's  nearest  to  their  heai-t, 
Wliile  their  sorrow  's  at  the  height 
Lose  discrimination  quite, 
And  their  hasty  wrath  let  fall, 
To  appease  their  frantic  gall, 
On  the  darling  thing,  whatever. 
Whence  they  feel  it  death  to  sever, 
Tliough  it  be,  as  they,  perforce, 
Guiltless  of  the  sad  divorce. 

For  I  must  (nor  let  it  grieve  thee, 

Friendliest  of  plants,  that  I  must)  leave  thee. 

For  tliy  sake.  Tobacco,  I 

Would  do  anything  but  die. 

And  but  seek  to  extend  my  days 

Long  enough  to  sing  thy  praise. 

But,  as  she  who  once  hath  been 

A  king's  consort  is  a  queeu 

Ever  after,  nor  will  bate 

Any  tittle  of  her  state 

Though  a  widow,  or  divorced, 

So  I,  from  thy  converse  forced, 

Tlie  old  name  and  style  retain, 

A  right  Katherine  of  Spain ; 

And  a  scat,  too,  'mongst  the  joys 

Of  the  blest  Tobacco  Boys ; 

Where,  thougli  I,  by  sour  physician. 

Am  debarred  the  full  fruition 

Of  thy  favors,  I  may  catch 

Some  collateral  sweets,  and  snatch 

Sidelong  odors,  that  give  life 

Like  glances  from  a  neighbor's  wife ; 

And  still  live  in  the  by-places 

And  the  suburljs  of  tliy  gi'aces  ; 

And  in  thy  horders  take  delight, 

An  uncouquered  Canaanite. 

CHARLES  Lamb. 


THE  VAGABONDS. 

We  are  two  travelers,  Roger  and  I. 

Koger  's  my  dog  :  —  come  here,  you  scamp  ! 
Jump  for  the  gentlemen,  • — mind  your  eye  ! 

Over  tile  tabic, — look  out  for  the  hunp  !  — 
The  rogue  is  growing  a  little  old  ; 

Five  years  we've  tramped  throngli  wind  and 
weather. 
And  slept  out-doors  when  nights  were  cold. 

And  ate  and  drank — and  starved  together. 

We've  learned  wliat  comfort  is,  1  tell  you  ! 

A  bed  on  the  floor,  a  bit  of  rosin, 
A  fire  to  thaw  our  tliumbs  (poor  fellow  ! 

The  paw  he  holds  up  there's  l)een  frozen). 
Plenty  of  catgut  for  my  fiddle 

(This  out-door  business  is  bad  fur  the  strings), 
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Then  a  f(!\v  nice  buckwheats  liot  from  the  griddle, 
And  Uoger  and  I  set  up  for  kings  ! 

Xo,  tliank  ye,  sir, — I  never  drink; 

Roger  and  I  are  exceedingly  moral,  — 
Arc  n't  we,  Roger? — see  him  wink!  — 

Well,  something  hut,  then, — we  won't  quaiTeL 
Ho 's  thirsty  too,  —  see  him  nod  his  head  ? 

What  a  [lity,  sir,  that  dogs  can't  talk  ! 
He  understands  every  word  that 's  said,  — ■ 

And  he  knows  good  milk  from  water-and-chalk. 

The  truth  is,  sir,  now  I  reflect, 

I  've  been  so  sadly  given  to  grog, 
1  wonder  I  've  not  lost  the  respect 

(Here's  to  you,  sir  !)  even  of  my  dog. 
IJut  he  sticks  by  through  thick  and  thin  ; 

Aiul  this  old  coat,  with  its  empty  pockets. 
And  rags  that  smell  of  tobacco  and  gin. 

He  '11  follow  while  he  has  eyes  in  his  sockets. 

There  is  n't  another  creature  living 

Would  do  it,  and  prove,  through  every  disaster, 
So  fond,  so  faithful,  and  so  forgiving 

To  such  a  miserable,  thankless  master  ! 
No,  sir  !  —  see  him  wag  his  tail  and  grin  ! 

liy  George  !  it  makes  my  old  eyes  water  !  — 
That  is,  there 's  something  in  this  gin 

That  chokes  a  fellow.     But  no  matter  ! 

We  '11  have  some  music,  if  you  're  willing. 
And  Roger  (hem  !  what  a  plague  a  cough  is, 
sir !) 
Shall  march  a  little.     Start,  you  villain  ! 

Stand  straight !    'Bout  face  !    Salute  your  offi- 
cer ! 
Put  up  that  jiaw  !     Dress  !    Take  your  rifle  I 
(Some  dogs  have  arms,  you  see  !)    Now  hold 
your 
Cap  while  the  gentlemen  give  a  trifle, 
To  aid  a  jioor  old  patriot  soldier  ! 

March  !     Halt !     Now  show  how  the  rebel  shakes 

When  he  stiinds  up  to  hear  liis  sentence. 
Now  tell  us  how  many  drams  it  takes 

To  honor  a  jolly  new  acnuaintaneo. 
rive  yelps,  —  that 's  five  ;  he  's  mighty  knowing  ! 

The  night 's  before  us,  fill  the  glasses  !  — 
Quick,  sir  I     I  'm  ill,  -=-  my  brain  is  going  ! 

Some  brandy,  —  thank    you,  —  there  !  —  it 
passes ! 

Why  not  reform  ?    That 's  easily  said. 
But  1  've  gone  through  such  wretched  treat- 
ment, 

Sometimes  forgetting  the  taste  of  bread. 
And  scarce  remembering  what  lUiMt  meant, 

That  my  poor  stomach  's  past  reform  ; 

And  there  are  times  when,  mad  with  Ihinkiii 


I  'd  sell  out  heaven  for  something  warm 
To  prop  a  horrible  inward  sinking. 

Is  there  a  way  to  forget  to  think  ? 

At  your  age,  sir,  home,  fortune,  friends, 
A  dear  girl's  love,  —  but  I  took  to  drink,  ■ — 

The  same  old  story  ;  you  know  how  it  ends. 
If  you  could  have  seen  these  classic  features,  — 

You  need  n't  langh,  sir ;  they  were  not  then 
Such  a  burning  libel  on  God's  creatures  ; 

I  was  one  of  your  handsome  men  ! 

If  you  had  seen  her,  so  fair  and  young. 

Whose  head  was  happy  on  this  breast ! 
If  you  could  have  heard  the  songs  I  sung 

When  the  wine  went  round,   you  would  n't 
have  guessed 
That  ever  I,  sir,  should  be  straying 

From  door  to  door,  mth  fiddle  and  do", 
Ragged  and  penniless,  and  playing 

To  you  to-night  for  a  glass  of  grog  ! 

She 's  married  since,  —  a  parson's  wife  ; 

'T  was  better  for  her  that  we  should  part,  — 
Better  the  soberest,  prosiest  life 

Than  a  blasted  home  and  a  broken  heart. 
I  have  seen  her  ?     Once  :  I  was  weak  and  spent 

On  the  dusty  road,  a  cari-iagc  stopped  ; 
But  little  she  dreamed,  as  ou  .she  went. 

Who  kissed  the  coin  that  her  fingers  dropped  ! 

You've  set  me  talking,  sir  ;  I  'm  snriy  ; 

It  makes  me  wild  to  think  of  tlie  change ! 
What  do  you  care  for  a  beggar's  story? 

Is  it  amusing  ?  you  find  it  strange  ? 
I  had  a  mother  so  proud  of  me  ! 

'T  was  well  she  died  liefore —     Do  you  know 
If  the  happy  spirits  in  heaven  can  see 

The  ruin  and  wretchedness  here  below? 

Another  glass,  and  strong,  to  deaden 

Tlds  p.iin  ;  then  Roger  and  I  will  start. 
I  wonder,  has  he  such  a  lumpish,  leaden. 

Aching  thing  in  place  of  a  lieart  ? 
He  is  sad  sometimes,  and  would  wctep,  if  ho  could. 

No  doubt,  remembering  tldngs  that  were,  — 
A  virtuo\is  kennel,  with  i)lcnty  of  food. 

And  himself  a  sober,  respectable  cur. 

I  'm  better  now  ;  that  glass  was  warming. 

You  rascal !  limber  your  lazy  feet ! 
We  must  be  fiddling  and  iierlorndng 

For  sujiper  and  bed,  or  starve  in  the  street. 
Not  a  very  gay  life  to  lead,  you  think? 

But  soon  we  shall  go  where  lodgings  are  free. 
And    the    sleepers   need    neither    victuals    nor 
drink  ;  — 

Tlie  sooner  tlie  better  for  Roger  and  me  ! 

J.  T.  TROWBRIDGH. 
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GO,   FEEL  WHAT  I  HAVE  FELT. 

[Bya  youH^j  lady,  who  was  tol<l  that  she  was  a  moaomaniac  in  her 
hatred  ofaleolKtlic  liquorsj 

Go,  feel  what  1  have  felt, 

Go,  bear  wliat  I  have  borne  ; 
Sink  'neath  a  blow  a  father  dealt, 
And  the  cold,  jiroud  world's  scorn  : 
Tlius  struf;gle  on  from  year  to  year, 
Tljy  sole  relief  the  scalding  tear. 

Go,  weep  as  I  liavc  wept 

O'er  a  loved  itither's  fall  ; 
See  every  cheiished  promise  swept, 
Yoiitli's  sweetness  turned  to  gall ; 
Hope's  faded  flowers  sti'ewed  all  the  way 
That  led  nie  up  to  woman's  day. 

Go,  kneel  as  I  have  knelt ; 

Implore,  beseech,  and  pray. 
Strive  the  besotted  heart  to  melt, 
Tlie  downward  course  to  stay  ; 
15e  cast  witli  bitter  curse  aside,  — 
Thy  jirayers  burlestiued,  thy  tears  defied. 

Go,  stand  where  I  have  stood. 

And  see  the  strong  man  bow  ; 
With  gnashing  teeth,  lips  bathed  in  blood. 
And  cold  and  liviil  brow  ; 
Go,  catch  his  wandering  glance,  and  see 


There  mirrored  his  soul't 


misery. 


Go,  hear  what  I  have  heard,  — 

Tlie  sobs  of  sad  despair. 
As  memory's  feeling-fount  hath  stiiTed, 
And  its  revealings  there 
Have  tuhl  him  what  lie  might  have  been, 
Had  he  the  drunkard's  fate  foreseen. 

Go  to  a  mother's  side. 

And  her  crushed  spirit  cheer  ; 

Thine  own  deep  anguish  hide, 
Wipe  from  her  cheek  tlie  tear  ; 
Mark  her  dimmed  eye,  her  furrowed  brow, 
The  gray  tliat  streaks  her  dark  hair  now. 
The  toil-woin  frame,  the  trembling  limb, 
And  trace  the  ruin  Ijack  to  him 
Wliose  jilighteil  faith,  in  early  youth, 
I'romised  eternal  love  and  truth. 
Hut  who,  forsworn,  hath  yielded  up 
Tliis  ]iromise  to  the  deaiily  cup, 
Ami  kd  her  down  from  love  and  light, 
Krom  all  tliat  made  her  pathway  bright. 
And  chained  her  there  mill  want  and  strife. 
That  lowly  thing,  —  a  drunkard's  wife  I 
And  stamped  on  childhood's  brow,  so  mild, 
That  withering  blight,  — a  drunkard's  child  ! 

Go,  hear,  and  see,  and  feci,  and  know 
All  that  my  soul  liatli  felt  and  known. 


Then  look  within  the  wine-cup's  glow  ; 
See  if  its  brightness  can  atone  ; 
Think  if  its  flavor  you  would  try. 
If  all  proclaimed,  —  'Tis  drink  and  die. 

Tell  me  I  hate  the  bowl,  — 

Hate  is  a  feelde  word  ; 
1  loathe,  abhor,  —  my  very  soul 

By  sti'ong  disgust  is  stiired 

Whene'er  I  see,  or  licar,  or  tell 

Of  the  DAKK  DEVEKAGE  OF  IIKLL  ! 

Anonymous. 


OLD  AGE  OF  TEMPERANCE. 

FROM  "AS  YOU  LIKE  IT." 

Adam.     Let  me  be  your  servant ; 
Though  1  look  old,  yet  am  I  strong  and  Insty  : 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  ilid  apjily 
Hot  and  rebellious  licpiors  in  my  blood  ; 
Nor  did  not  with  nnbashful  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility. 
Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter. 
Frosty,  but  kindly  :  let  me  go  with  you ; 
I  '11  do  the  service  of  a  younger  man 
In  all  your  business  and  necessities. 

SHAKITSPnARE. 


THE  "WATER-DRINKER. 

0,  WATER  for  me  !     Bright  water  for  me  ! 

Give  wine  to  the  tremulous  dcliauchee  ! 

It  cooleth  the  brow,  it  cooleth  the  brain, 

It  niaketh  the  faint  one  strong  again  ; 

It  comes  o'er  the  sense  like  a  breeze  from  the  sea. 

All  freshness,  like  infant  purity. 

0,  water,  bright  water,  for  me,  for  me  ! 

Give  wiiic,  give  wine  to  the  debauchee ! 

Fill  to  the  brim  !     Fill,  fill  to  the  biim  ! 
Let  the  flowing  crystal  kiss  the  rim ! 
My  hand  is  steady,  my  eye  is  true. 
For  I,  like  the  flowers,  drink  naught  but  dew. 
0,  water,  bright  water  's  a  mine  of  wealth, 
And  tlie  ores  it  yicldeth  are  vigor  and  health. 
So  watiu-,  pure  water,  for  me,  for  me ! 
And  wine  for  the  tremulous  debauchee  ! 

Fill  again  to  the  brim  !  again  to  the  brim  ! 
For  water  strengtheneth  life  and  limb. 
To  the  days  of  the  aged  it  added  length ; 
To  tlie  might  of  the  strong  it  addeth  strength  ; 
It  fresliens  the  heart,  it  brightens  the  sight ; 
'Tis  like  iiuafliug  a  goblet  of  morning  light. 
So,  water,  I  will  ilrink  naught  but  thee, 
TliDU  parent  of  hcaltli  and  energy  ! 

HOWARD  Johnson. 
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LABOR. 


THE  HAPPY  HEART. 

Art  thou  poor,  yet  hast  thou  golden  slunilieis  ? 

0  sweet  content ! 
Art  tliou  rich,  yet  is  thy  niiud  i)erplexej  ? 

0  punishment ! 
Dost  thou  langh  to  see  how  fools  are  vexed 
To  add  to  <,'olden  numbers,  f,'olden  nuinbcis? 
0  sweet  content !  0  sweet,  0  sweet  content ! 

M'ork  apace,  apace,  apace,  apace  ; 

Honest  hxhoT  bears  a  lovely  face ; 
Then  hey  nonny  nonny,  hey  nonny  nonny  ! 
Canst  drink  the  waters  of  the  ciisped  spring  ? 

0  sweet  content ! 
Swimni'st  tliou  in  wealth,  yet  sink'st  in  thine 
own  tears  ? 
0  punishment ! 
Then  he  that  patiently  want's  burden  bears 
No  burden  bears,  but  is  a  king,  a  king ! 
0  sweet  content !  0  sweet,  0  sweet  content ! 
Work  apace,  apace,  apace,  apace  ; 
Honest  labor  bears  a  lovely  face  ; 
Then  hey  nonny  nonny,  hey  nonny  nonny  ! 

Thomas  decker. 


.     THE  VILLAGE  BLACKSMTTH. 

Undek  a  spreading  chcstnut-treo 

The  village  smithy  stands ; 
The  smith,  a  mighty  man  is  he, 

With  large  and  sinewy  liands  ; 
And  the  muscles  of  his  brawny  arms 

Arc  strong  as  iron  bands. 

His  hair  is  crisp  and  black  and  long  ; 

11  is  face  is  like  the  tan  ; 
His  brow  is  wet  with  honest  sweat,  — 

He  earns  whate'er  he  can. 
And  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face. 

For  he  owes  not  any  man. 

A\'eik  in,  week  out,  from  morn  till  night, 
You  can  hear  his  bellows  blow  ; 

^'ou  can  liear  lum  swing  his  heavy  .sledge. 
With  measured  beat  and  slow. 

Like  a  sexton  ringing  the  village  bell. 
When  the  evening  sun  is  low. 

Ami  children,  coming  homo  from  school. 

Look  in  at  the  open  door  ; 
They  love  to  sec  the  llannng  forge. 

And  hear  the  bellows  roar. 


And  catch  the  burning  sparks  that  (ly 
Like  clialf  from  a  threshing-floor. 

lie  goes  on  Sunday  to  the  church, 

And  sits  among  liis  boys  ; 
He  heare  the  parson  pray  and  preach  ; 

He  hears  his  daughter's  voice. 
Singing  in  tlie  village  choir. 

And  it  makes  his  heart  rejoice. 

It  sounds  to  him  like  her  mother's  voice. 

Singing  in  Paradise ! 
He  needs  must  think  of  her  once  more, 

How  in  the  grave  she  lies  ; 
And  with  his  hard,  rough  hand  he  wipes 

A  tear  out  of  his  eyes. 

Toiling,  rejoicing,  sorrowing. 

Onward  through  life  he  goes  ; 
Eacli  morning  sees  some  task  begin. 

Each  evening  sees  it  close  ; 
Something  attempted,  something  done. 

Has  earned  a  night's  repose. 

Thanks,  thanks  to  thee,  my  worthy  friend. 
For  the  lesson  thou  hast  taught  ! 

Thus  at  the  flaming  forge  of  life 
Our  fortunes  ntust  be  wrought  ; 

Thus  on  its  sounding  anvil  shaped 
Each  burning  decil  and  thought ! 

IIHNKV  WADSWOKIH  LONGFELLOW, 


TO  THE  HARVEST  MOON. 

rr.F.Asixo  't  is,  0  modest  Moon  ! 
Now  the  night  is  at  her  noon, 
'Neath  tliy  sway  to  musing  lie. 
While  around  the  zephyrs  sigh, 
Fanning  .soft  the  sun-tanned  wheat, 
llipened  by  tlie  sunmier's  lieat  ; 
Picturing  all  the  rustic's  joy 
Wlien  boundless  jtlenty  greets  his  eye, 

And  thinking  soon, 

0  modest  Moon  ! 
How  many  a  female  eye  will  roam 

Along  the  road. 

To  see  the  load, 
The  last  dear  load  of  harvest  horn*. 

'Ni'ath  yon  lowly  roof  he  lies, 
Tlie  luLsbiiTidman,  with  sleep-seuled  eyes  : 
He  dreams  of  crowded  barns,  and  round 
The  yanl  he  hears  the  ilail  resound  ; 
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O,  may  no  Imnicaiic  ilestioy 

His  visioiiaiy  views  of  joy ! 
Goil  or  tlic  wiiiiU!  O,  hear  his  huiiilile  juaycv, 
Ami  wliile  Ihe  iMooii  ol'  Harvest  sliiiic-s,  thy  lihis- 
teriiig  whirlwind  s[iare  .' 

lU-lNKV  KlRKt  ^VltlTE. 


THE  USEFCTL  PLOW. 

A  rnT'\Ti;Y  life  is  sweet ! 
In  moilei-ite  cohl  and  heat, 

To  "alk  in  tlie  air  how  pleasant  and  fair  ! 
In  every  field  of  wheat, 

The  fairest  of  flowers  adorning  the  bowels, 
And  every  meadow's  lirow  ; 

So  that  I  say,  no  courtier  may 

Coiniiare  with  tliem  who  clotlie  in  gray, 
And  follow  the  useful  plow. 

They  rise  with  the  morning  lark. 
And  labor  till  almost  dark, 

Tlion,  foMin:;  their  sheep,  they  hnsten  to  sleep 
While  every  pleasant  park 

Next  inorning  is  riin;ini;  with  birds  that  are 
siiii;inj; 
On  each  ;;repii,  tender  bonsh. 

Willi  what  content  and  merriment 

Their  days  are  spent,  wliose  minds  are  lient 

To  follow  the  useful  plow  ! 

Anontmous. 


THE  PLOWMAN. 

Clear  the  brown  path   to  meet  his  coulter's 

gleam ! 
Ijo!  on  he  comes,  behind  his  smokina;  team. 
With  toil's  bright  dew-drops  on  his  sunburnt  brow 
The  lord  of  earth,  the  hero  of  the  plow  ! 

First  in  the  field  before  the  reddening  ,sun, 
Last  ill  the  shadows  wlien  the  day  is  done, 
Line  alter  line,  along  the  bursting  sod, 
Marks  the  broad  aeres  where  his  feet  have  trod. 
Still  where  he  tiTiads  the  .stubborn  (dods  divide. 
The  smooth,  fresh  furrow  opens  deep  and  wide  ; 
.Matted  and  dense  tlie  tangled  turf  upheave.s. 
Mellow  and  dark  the  ridgy  eoriilield  eleavcs  ; 
l'|i  the  sleep  hillside,  where  the  laboring  train 
.'^lants  the  long  track  tliat  scores  the  level  plain, 
Through  the  moist  valley,  clogged  with  oozing 

clay. 
The  patient  convoy  breaks  its  destined  way; 
At  every  turn  the  loosening  chains  resound. 
The  swinging  ]ilowshare  circles  glistening  round. 
Till  the  wiile  field  one  billowy  waste  appears, 
And  wearied  hands  unbind  the  panting  steers. 

These  are  the  hands  whose  sturdy  labor  brings 
The  peasant's  food,  the  golden  pomp  of  kings  ; 


Thi.s  is  the  page  whose  lettei's  shall  be  seen, 
Changed  by  the  sun  to  words  of  living  gi'cen  ; 
This  is  the  scholar  wdiose  immortal  jien 
Spidls  the  first  lesson  hunger  taught  to  men  ; 
These  are  the  lines  that  heaven-commanded  Toil 
Shows  ou  his  deed,  —  the  charter  of  the  soil ! 

0  gi'acious  Jlother,  whose  benignant  lircast 
Wakes  us  to  life,  and  lulls  us  all  to  rest. 
How  thy  sweet  features,  kind  to  every  clime, 
Mock  with  thcdr  smile  the  wrinkled  front  of  Time  ! 
We  stain   thy  flowers,  —  they  blossom  o'er  the 

dead  ; 
We  rend  thy  bosom,  and  it  gives  us  bread  ; 
O'er  the  red  field  that  trami)ling  strife  has  torn, 
Waves  the  green  plumage  of  thy  tasseled  com  ; 
Our  maddening  conflicts  scar  thy  fairest  plain, 
Still  thy  soft  answer  is  the  growing  grain. 
Yet,  0  our  Mother,  while  uncounted  charms 
Steal  round  our  hearts  in  thine  embracing  arms, 
Let  not  our  virtues  in  thy  love  decay. 
And  thy  fond  sweetness  waste  our  strength  away. 

Ko,  by  these  hills  whose  banners  now  displayed 
In  blazing  cohorts  Autumn  has  arrayed  ; 
By  yon  twin  summits,  on  whose  splintery  crests 
The  tossing  hemlocks  hold  the  eagles'  nests  ; 
By  these  fair  jilains  the  mountain  circle  screens, 
And  feeds  with  streamlets  from  its  dark  ravines,  — 
True  to  their  home,  these  faithful  arms  .shall  toil 
To  crown  with  peace  their  own  untainted  soil; 
And,  true  to  God,  to  freedom,  to  mankind, 
If  her  chained  ban-dogs  Faction  shall  unbind. 
These  stately  forms,  that,  bending  even  now. 
Bowed  their  strong  manhood  to  the  humble  plow, 
Shall  ri.se  erect,  the  guardians  of  the  land. 
The  same  sU-rn  iron  in  the  same  right  hand. 
Till  o'er  their  hills  the  shouts  of  triumph  run ! 
The  sword  has  rescued  what  the  ))Iowsliare  won ! 

Oltter  We.vdell  Holmes. 


THE  MOWERS. 

The  sunburnt  mowers  are  in  the  swath — 
Swing,  sw'ing,  swing  ! — 
The  towering  lilies  loth 
Tremble,  and  toller,  and  fall; 
The  meadow-rue 
Dashes  its  tassels  of  golden  dew; 

And  the  keen  blade  sweeps  o'er  all — 
Swing,  swing,  swing! 

The  flowers,  the  terries,  the  iJlumW  grass, 

Fall  in  a  smothered  mass  ; 
Hastens  away  the  butterfly  ; 
With  half  their  burden  the  brown  bees  hie  ; 

And  the  meadow'-lark  shrieks  distrest. 
And  leaves  the  poor  younglings  all  in  the  nest. 
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Totters  tlio  Jacob's-laiUler  tall, 

Anil  saJly  iiod 
Tho  royal  crowns  of  tlio  soklcii-rod  :  — 

Tho  keen  blade  nunveth  all  ! 

Anon,  the  chiming  wlietstones  ring  — 

Tinff-n-liiirj,  ting-a-ling ! 

And  the  mower  now 
Panses  and  wipes  his  Leailcd  brow. 
A  moment  he  scans  the  lleekli'ss  sky, 
A  moment,  the  fish-hawk  soaring  high. 
And  watches  the  swallows  dip  and  dive 

Anear  and  far  ; 
They  whisk  and  glimmer,  and  chatter  and  strive 
What  do  they  gossip  together  ? 

Cunning  fellows  they  are,  — 

Wise  projihets  to  hive  ; 
"  Higher  or  lower  they  circle  and  skim, 
Kair  or  foul  to-morrow  's  hay-weather  !  " 
Tallest  primroses  or  loftiest  daisies 

Not  a  steel-blue  feather 

Of  slim  wing  grazes  ! 
"  Fear  not  !  fear  not  !  "  cry  the  swallows. 
F.ach  mower  tightens  his  snath-ring's  wedge. 

And  his  finger  daintily  follows 

The  long  blaile's  tickle-edge  ; 
.Softly  the  whetstone's  last  touches  ring,  — 

Ting-a-ling,  iing-a-ling  I 

"  Perchance  the  swallows,  that  Hit  in  t.lieir  glee. 
Of  to-morrow's  weather  know  little  as  we," 
Says  Parmer  Piusset ;   "'tis  hidden  in  shower 
Or  sun.shine  ;  to-morrow  we  do  not  o«  n  ; 

To-day  is  ours  alone. 
Not  a  twinkle  we  '11  Wiuste  of  the  golden  hour, 
(irasji  tightly  the  nihs,  —  give  heel  and  give  toe. 
Lay  a  goodly  swath  shaved  smooth  and  low ! 

Prime  is  the  day,  — 

Swing,  swing,  swing  !  " 
(Parmer  Kusset  is  aged  and  gray,  — 
(!ray  as  the  frost,  but  fresh  as  the  spring  ; 

Straight  is  he 

As  a  lialsam-tree. 
Anil  with  heart  most  blithe  ami  sinews  lithe, 
lie  leads  the  row  with  his  nu^rry  scythe.) 
"  Come,  boys  !  strike  up  the  old  song 

While  we  circle  aroinid,  — 
Tlie  .song  we  always  in  haytinio  sing  ; 

And  let  the  woods  ring. 

And  the  echoes  jirolong 

The  merry  sound  !  " 


SONO. 

.tunc  is  too  early  for  richest  hay 

(Fair  weather,  fair  weather)  ; 
The  com  stretrlies  taller  the  liv.-long  ilay, 


nut  graiis  is  ever  too  sappy  to  lay 

(Clip  all  together) ; 
June  is  too  early  for  richest  hay. 

{Choriis. ) 

O,  we  will  make  hay  now  while  the  sun  shines — 
We  '11  waste  not  a  golden  minute ! 

The  blue  arch  to-day  no  storm-shadow  lines  — 
We  '11  waste  not  a  minute. 
For  the  west-wind  is  fair  ; 
O,  tlie  hay-day  is  rare  ! 

The  sky  is  without  a  brown  cloud  in  it ! 

August 's  a  month  that  too  far  goes  by 
(Kate  weather,  late  weather  ;) 

Grasshoppers  are  chipper  and  kick  too  high. 

And  glass,  that 's  standing,  is  fodder  scorched  dry 
(Pull  all  together)  ; 

August 's  a  month  that  too  far  goes  bj'. 

{Chorus. ) 

July  is  just  in  the  nick  of  time  ! 

(Best  weather,  best  weather  ;) 
The  midsummer  month  is  the  golden  prime 
For  haycocks  smelling  of  clover  and  thyme 

(Strike  all  together) ; 
July  is  just  in  the  nick  of  time  ! 

(C'/iorus.) 

Still  hiss  the  scythes  ! 
Shudder  the  grasses'  defenseless  blades,  ^ 

The  lily-throng  writhes : 
And,  as  a  phalanx  ofwild-gee.se  streams 
Wliere  the  shore  of  April's  cloud-land  gleams 
On  their  dizzy  way  in  serried  grailcs,  — 
Wing  on  wing,  wing  on  wing,  — 
The  mowers,  e:\eh  a  ste])  in  advance 
Of  his  fellow,  time  their  stroke  with  a  glance 

Of  swerveless  foi'ce  ; 
And  far  through  the  meadow  leall^  tlirir  course,  — 

Swing,  swing,  swing  ! 

^l^  KoN  n.  uknton. 


THE  FARMER'S  BOY. 

Wiir.WK  nobleOrafton  spreads  his  richdoniains, 
Uounil  Euston's  watered  vale  and  sloping  plains, 
Where  woods  and  groves  in  solonm  grandeur  rise. 
Where  the  kite  brooding  unmolested  flies. 
The  woodcock  and  the  ]iainted  plie;vsant  race. 
And  skulking  fo.xes,  de.stiiied  for  the  chase  ; 
There  Oiles,  untaught  and  unreiiining,  strayed 
Throtigh   every  copse   and   gi-ovc    and   windin" 

glade  ; 
There  his  first  thoughts  to  Nature's  charms  in- 
clined. 
That  stamps  devntinu  nn  tli,'  iii.|iiiring  mind. 
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.\  little  farm  his  generous  master  tilled, 

AVlio  with  peculiar  grace  his  station  filled  ; 

By  deeds  nf  liosjiitality  endi'ared, 

Served  IVom  aliection,  for  his  worth  revered, 

A  happy  offspring  blest  his  iilenteous  Ixiard, 

His  fields  were  fruitful,  and  his  barns  well  stored. 

And  foui-score  ewes  he  fed,  a  sturdy  team. 

And  lowing  kine  that  grazed  beside  the  stream  ; 

l'nce«;ing  industry  he  kept  in  view. 

And  never  lacked  a  job  for  Giles  to  do. 

Fled  now  the  sullen  murmurs  of  the  north. 
The  splendid  raiment  of  the  Spring  j^eps  forth  ; 
Her  universal  green  and  the  clear  sky 
Delight  still  more  and  more  the  gazing  eye. 
Wide  o'er  the  fields,  in  rising  moisture  strong. 
Shoots  up  the  simple  Howcr,  or  cree]s  along 
The  mellowed  soil,  imbibing  fairer  hues 
Or  sweets  from  fre([uent  showers  and  evening  dews 
That  summon  from  their  sheds  the  slumbering 

plows, 
WTiilehealth  impregnates  every  Ineeze  that  blows. 
No  wheels  support  the  diving,  pointed  share  ; 
No  groaning  ox  is  doomed  to  labor  there  ; 
No  helpmates  teach  the  docile  steed  bis  road 
(Alike  unknown  the  plowboy  and  the  goad) : 
But  unassisted,  through  each  toilsome  day. 
With  smiling  brow  the  plowman  cleaves  his  way, 
Draws  his  fresh  parallels,  and,  widening  still, 
Treads  slow  the  heavy  dale,  or  climbs  the  hill. 
Strong  on  the  wing  his  busy  followers  play, 
'Where  wTithing  eartli-wonns  meet  the  unwelcome 

day. 
Till  all  is  changed,  and  hill  and  level  down 
Assume  a  livery  of  sober  brown  ; 
Again  disturbed,  when  Giles  with  wearying  strides 
From  ridge  to  ridge  the  ponderous  harrow  guide.?, 
His  heels  deep  sinking,  every  step  he  goes, 
Till  dirt  adhesive  loads  his  clouted  shoes. 
Welcome,  green  headland  !  firm  beneath  his  feet : 
Welcome,  the  frieniUy  bank's  refreshing  .seat ; 
There,  warm  with  toil,  las  panting  hoi-ses  browse 
Their  sheltering  canoi)y  of  pemlent  boughs  ; 
Till  rest  delicious  chase  each  tr:insient  pain. 
And  new-born  vigor  swell  in  every  vein. 
Hour  after  hour  and  day  to  day  succeeds. 
Till  every  clod  and  deep-drawn  fuiTow  spreads 
To  crumbling  mold,  — a  level  surface  clear, 
And  streweil  with  com  to  crown  the  rising  year  ; 
And  o'er  the  whole  Giles,  once  transveree  again. 
In  earth's  moist  bosom  buries  up  the  grain. 
The  work  is  done ;  no  more  to  man  is  given  ; 
The  grateful  farmer  trusts  the  rest  to  Heaven. 

His  simple  en-and  done,  he  homeward  hies  ; 
Another  inst.antly  its  place  supplies. 
The  clattering  dairy-maid,  iiumei-sed  in  steam, 
Singing  and  sinibbiiig  midst  her  milk  and  cream. 


Bawls  out,  "Go  fetch  the  cows  !  "  —  he  heai-s no 

more  ; 
For  pigs  and  ducks  and  turkeys  throng  the  door. 
And  sitting  hens  for  constant  war  prepared,  — 
A  concert  strange  to  that  which  late  he  heard. 
Straight  to  the  meadow  then  he  whistling  goes  ; 
With  well-known  halloo  calls  his  lazy  cows  ; 
Down  the  rich  pasture  heedlessly  they  graze. 
Or  hear  the  summons  with  an  idle  gaze, 
For  well  they  know  the  cow-yard  yields  no  more 
Its  tempting  fi-agi-ance,  nor  its  wintiy  store. 
Reluctance  marks  their  steps,  sedate  and  slow. 
The  right  of  conquest  all  the  law  they  know  ; 
The  strong  press  on,  the  weak  by  tui-ns  succeed, 
And  one  superior  always  takes  the  lead. 
Is  ever  foremost  wheresoe'er  they  stray. 
Allowed  preceilence,  undisputed  sway  : 
With  jealous  pride  her  st4itian  is  maintained. 
For  many  a  broil  that  post  of  honor  g-ainej. 
At  home,  the  3*ard  affords  a  grateful  scene, 
For  spring  makes  e'en  a  miry  cow-yard  clean. 
Tlience  from  its  chalky  bed  behold  conveyed 
The  rich  manure  that  drenching  winter  made, 
A\Tiich,  piled  near  home,  grows  green  with  many 

a  w'eed, 
A  pronused  nutriment  for  autumn's  seed. 
Forth  comes  the  maid,   and   like  the  morning 

smiles  ; 
The  mistress  too,  and  followed  close  by  fiilcs. 
A  friendly  tripod  forms  their  himible  seat. 
With  pails  bright  scoured  and  delicately  sweet. 
Where  shadowing  elms  obstnictthe  morning  r.iy 
Begins  the  work,  begins  the  simple  lay  ; 
The  full-charged  udder  yields  its  willing  stream 
While  Mary  sings  some  lover's  amorous  dream  ; 
And  crouching  Giles,  beneath  a  neighboring  tree, 
Tugs  o'er  his  pail,  and  chants  with  equal  glee  ; 
MTiose  hat  with  battered  brim,  of  nap  so  bare. 
From  the  cow's  side  purloins  a  coat  of  hair,  — 
A  mottled  ensign  of  his  harmless  tmde. 
An  imambitioiis,  peaceable  cockade. 
As  unambitious,  too,  that  cheerful  aid 
The  mistress  jaelds  beside  her  rosy  maid  ; 
With  joy  she  views  her  plcnti'ous  ivcking  store, 
And  beare  a  Ijrimmer  to  the  dairy  door  ; 
Her  cows  ilismissed,  the  luscious  mead  to  roam. 
Till  eve  again  recall  them  loaded  home. 

Robert  dloomfield. 


THE  SPirrNING-WHEEL. 

A  wiHTF,  pine  floor  and  a  low-ceiled  room, 
A  wheel  and  a  reel  and  a  gient  brown  loom, 
The  windows  out  and  the  worhl  in  bloom — 

A  pair  of  "  swifts  "  in  the  comer,  where 

The  grandmother  sat  in  her  rushwrfiuglit  chair. 

And  puUert  at  the  distall's  tangled  hair  ; 
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Aiul  sang  to  liei'self  :us  she  spun  tlie  tow. 
While  "the  little  wheel  "  rail  as  soft  and  low 
As  muffled  brooks  where  the  grasses  grow 
And  lie  one  way  with  the  water's  How. 

As  the  Christ's  field-lilies  free  from  sin, 

So  she  grew  like  them  when  she  ceased  to  spin, 

Counted  her  "kiiots,"  and  handed  them  in  ! 

The  "great  wheel"rigged  in  its  harness  stands,  — 
A  three-legged  thingwith  its  spindle  and  bands, — 
And  the  slender  spokes,  like  the  willow  wantis 
That  spring  so  thick  in  the  low,  wet  lauds. 
Turn  dense  at  the  touch  of  a  woman's  hands. 

As  the  wheel  whirls  swift,  how  riujk  they  gi-ow! 
lint  how  sp.arseand  thin  when  the  wheel  runs  slow 
Forward  and  backward,  and  to  and  fro  ! 

There 's  a  heap  of  rolls  like  clouds  in  curl, 
Aiul  a  bright-fiiced,  springy,  barefoot  girl : 
She  gives  a  touch  and  a  careless  whirl, 

."^he  holils  a  roll  in  her  shapely  hand 

That  the  sun  has  kissed  and  the  wind  has  fanned. 

And  its  mate  obeys  the  wheel's  conunand. 

There  must  be  wings  on  her  rosy  heel ! 

And  there  must  bo  bees  in  the  spiiulled  steel ! 

A  thousand  spokes  in  the  dizzy  wheel ! 

Have  you  forgotten  the  left-breast  knock 
When  you  bagged  the  bee  in  the  hollyhock. 
Anil  the  angry  burr  of  an  ancient  clock  — 

All  ready  to  strike  —  came  out  of  the  mill, 
Where  covered  with  meal  the  rogue  was  still, 
Till  it  made  your  thumb  and  finger  thrill  ? 

It  is  one,  tw-o,  three  —  the  roll  is  caught ; 
'Tis  a  backward  step  and  the  thread  is  taut, 
A  hurry  of  wheel  and  the  roll  is  wiought ! 

'Tis  one,  two,  three,  and  the  yarn  runs  on. 
And  the  spindle  shapes  like  a  white-pine  cone, 
As  even  and  still  as  something  grown. 

The  barefoot  maiden  follows  the  thread 
Like  .somebody  caught  and  tethered  and  led 
Up  to  the  buzz  of  the  busy  head. 

With  backward  sweep  and  willowy  bend 
Monarch  would  borrow  if  maiden  could  lend, 
She  dniws  out  the  thread  to  the  white  wool's  end. 

From  English  sheep  of  the  old-time  farm. 
With  their  legs  as  fair  as  a  woman's  arm, 
And  faces  white  as  a  girl's  alarm. 


She  breaks  her  thread  with  an  angry  twang, 
Just  as  if  at  her  touch  a  harp-string  rang 
And  keyed  to  tlie  ipiaint  old  song  she  sang. 

That  came  to  a  halt  on  her  cheery  lip 

While  she  tied  one  knot  that  never  coulil  slip, 

And  thought  of  another,  wlien  her  ship  — 

All  laden  with  dreams  in  splendid  guise  — 
Shoulil  sail  riglit  out  of  the  azure  skies 
And  a  lover  bring  with  great  brown  eyes  ! 

Ah,  broad  the  day,  but  her  work  was  done  — 
Two  "runs  "  by  reel !     She  had  twisted  and  spun 
Her  two  score  "  knots  "  by  set  of  sun, 

AVith  her  one,  two,  three,  the  wheel  beside, 
And  the  three,  two,  one,  of  her  backward  glide. 
So  to  and  fro,  in  calico  pride, 
Till  the  bees  went  home  and  daytime  died  ! 

In  apron  white  as  the  white  sea-foam. 

She  gathered  the  wealth  of  her  velvet  gioom. 

And  railed  it  in  with  a  t;ill  back-comb. 

She  crushed  the  dews  with  her  naked  feet, 
The  track  of  the  sun  w-as  a  goldeu  street. 
The  grass  was  cool  and  the  air  was  sweet. 

The  girl  gazed  up  at  the  mackerel  .sky. 
And  it  looked  like  a  pattern  lifted  high ; 
But  she  never  dreamed  of  angels  nigh. 

And  she  spoke  riglit  out :  "Do  just  see  there  ! 
What  a  blue  ami  white  for  the  clouded  pair 
I  'm  going  to  knit  for  my  Sunday  wear  ! " 

The  wheel  is  ilead  and  the  bees  are  gone. 
And  the  girl  is  dressed  in  a  silver  lawn, 
And  her  feet  are  shod  with  goldeu  dawn. 

From  a  wind-swung  tree  that  waves  before, 
A  .shadow  is  dodging  in  at  the  door,  — 
Flickering  ghost  on  the  white  pine  floor,  — 

And  the  cat,  unlearned  in  the  shadow's  law, 
.lust  touched  its  edge  with  a  velvet  paw 
To  hold  it  still  with  an  ivory  claw  ! 

But  its  spectral  cloak  is  blown  about, 
And  a  moment  more  and  the  ghost  is  out, 
And  leaves  us  all  in  shadowy  doubt 

If  ever  it  fell  on  floor  at  all. 

Or  if  ever  it  swung  along  the  wall, 

Or  whether  a  shroud  or  a  phantom  shawl ! 
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The  low  reef  loaiing  on  licr  Ke,  the  roll  of  ocean 

poureil 
Fioni  stem  to  stern,  sea  after  sea;  the  muiunwst 

by  the  boaril  ; 
The  bulwarks  down,  the  rudder  gone,  the  boats 

stove  at  the  chains,  — 
But  courage  still,  brave  mariners,  the  bower  still 

remains, 
And  not  an  inch  to  flinch  he  deigns  save  when 

ye  vitch  sky-high, 
Then  moves  his  head,  as  though  he  said,  "Fear 

nothing,  —  here  am  1  !  " 

Swing  in  your  strol<es  in  order,  let  foot  and  hand 

keep  time ; 
Your  blows  make  music  sweeter  far  than  any 

steeple's  chime. 
But  while  ye  swing  your  sledges,  sing  ;  and  let 

the  burden  be, 
The  Anchor  is  the  Anvil  King,  and  royal  ciafts- 

men  we  ! 
Strike  in,  strike  in,  the  sparks  begin  to  dull 

their  rustling  red  ! 
Our  hammers  ring  with  shai-per  din,  our  work 

will  soon  be  sped ; 
Our  anchor  soon  must  change  his  bed  of  I'lciy 

rich  array 

For  a  hammock  at  the  roaring  bows,  or  an  oozy 

,.      f  1    ,  couch  of  clay : 

Icarful  show,  —  '  ,->            i                        ^     i           ii     i        r 

T,,            ...              1,      .1             1     ..  1,      »i  4V,    I  Our  anchor  soon  nuist  change  the  lay  ol  merry 

The  roof-nbs   swarth,   the  candent  hearth,  the  1              ,.           t                     o             j               j 

, ,      ,     . ,  I          craltsnien  here, 

ruddy,  lurul  row  I  i?      .i     i-     i                   i  »i     xr                        i 

,...,-',        ,      ,              ,     4  1       1   VI  '  roi'  the  1  co-lieavc-o,  and  the  Hcave-awny,  nnd 

Of  smiths  that  stand,  an  ardent  band,  like  men  ,  .,       .  ,  .                   .      , 

I  the  sighing  .seaman  s  cheer ; 

neiore  the  toe.  -.,.,              .   ,  .         ,           .            ,,                  c       c 

,    ,.     „            ,.  a  4i       When,  wei;/hiiig  .slow,  at  eve  they  go — far,  lar 

i\s,  iiuiverni''  through  his  fleece  ol  flame,  the  i           .'        ,              i   i 

'    '             '^            "  I          from  love  and  liomo, 

And  sobbing  sweethearts,  in  a  row,  wail  o'er  the 


0  brow  that  the  old-time  morning  ki.sscd  ! 
Good  night,  my  girl  of  the  double  and  twist ; 
0  barefoot  vision  !  Vanishing  mist ! 

A.\ONVMOUS. 

THE  FORGING  OF  THE  ANCHOR. 

C'n.MK,  see  the  Dolphin's  anchor  forged  ;  'tis  at  a 

white  heat  now  : 
The  billows  ceased,  the  flames  decreased;  though 

on  the  forge's  brow 
The  little  flames  still  fitfully  play  through  the 

sable  mound  ; 
■\nd  fitfully  you  still  may  see  the  grim  smiths 

ranking  round. 
All  clad  in  leathern  panoi'ly,  their  broad  hands 

only  bare  ; 
Some  rest  upon  their  sledges  here,  some  work 

the  windlass  there. 

The  w  indlass  strains  the  tackle-chains,  the  black 

mound  heaves  below. 
And  red  and  dcei)  a  hundred  vcius  burst  out  at 

every  throe  ; 
It  rises,  roars,  rends  all  outright,  —  O  Vulcan, 

what  a  glow ! 
'Tis  bliiuling  white,   'tis  blasting  bright,  the 

high  sun  shines  not  so  ! 
The  high  sun  sees  not,  ou  the  earth,  such  a  fiery, 


sailing  monster  slow 

Sinks  on  the  anvil, — all  about  the  faces  fiery 
grow. 

"Hurrah  !"  they  shout,  "leap  out,  leap  out"  ; 
Iniiig,  bang,  tlie  sledges  go  ; 

Hurrah  !  the  jetted  lightnings  are  hissing  high 
ami  low  ; 

A  hailhig  fount  of  lire  is  struck  at  every  squash- 
ing lilow  ; 

The  leathern  mail  rebounds  the  liail  ;  the  rattling 
ciudei's  strew 

The  ground  around  ;  at  every  bound  the  swelter- 
ing fountains  flow  ; 

And  thick  and  louil  the  swinking  crowd,  .ateveiy 
stroke,  pant  "  Ho  !" 


ocean  foam. 

In  livid  and  obdui-ate  gloom,  he  darkens  down 

at  l.ast : 
A  shapely  one  he  is,  and  strong  as  e'er  from  rat 

was  I'asl. 
O  trusted  and  trustworthy  guard,  if  flioii  hailst 

life  like  me, 
What  pleasures  would  thy  toils  rewanl  beneath 

the  deep  green  sea  ! 
0  deep-.sea  diver,  who  might  then  behold  sudi 

sights  as  thou  ? 
The  hoary  monsters' palaces  !  metliinks  what  joy 

't  were  now 
To  go  plnnip  ])lunging  down  amid  the  assembly 

of  the  whales. 
And  feel  the  churned  sea  rouiul  me  boil  beneath 


Leap  out,  leap  out,  my  mastei-s  ;  leap  out  and 

lay  on  load  ! 
Let's  forge  a  goodly  anchor,  a  bower,  thick  and 

broad  ; 
For  a  heart  of  oak  is  hanging  on  every  blow,  I    Then  deep  in  tangle-woods  to  fight  the  fierce  sea 

bode,  unicorn, 

And  I  see  tlie  good  ship  riding,  all  in  a  perilous    And  send  him  foiled  .and  bellowing  back,  for  all 

load,  —  I  his  ivory  ho'  n  ; 
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To  leave  tlic  subtle  swoiclei-fisli  of  lioiiy  lilade 

luilui'ii  ; 
Ami  for  till"  gliastly-griimiiif;  sliaik,  lo  laugli  lii- 

jaws  to  seorii ; 
To  leap  down  on  the  krakeu's  hark,  wlnr.-  laiil 

Norwegian  isles 
lie  lies,  a  lubber  anchorage  for  sudden  shallowed 

miles. 
Till  snorting,  like  an  unJer-sea  volcano,  off  he 

rolls  ; 
Jleanwhile  to  swing,  a-buffeting  the  far-aston- 
ished shoals 
Of  his  back-browsing  ocean  calves  ;  or,  hajily  in 

a  cove, 
Shell-strewn,  and  consecrate  of  old  to  some  Un- 

ilini's  love, 
To  liiid  the  long-haired  mermaideiis  ;  or,   hard 

by  icy  lands. 
To  wrestle  with  the  sea-serpent  iijion  cerulean 

sands. 

0  broad-armed  fisher  of  the  deep,  whose  sjiorts 

can  cijual  thine  ? 
The  Doljihin  weighs  a  thousand  tons  that  tugs 

tliy  lable  line  ; 
And  night  by  night  't  is  thy  delight,  thy  glory 

day  by  d;iy, 
'J'hroogh  sable  sea  and  breaker  white,  the  giant 

•;.inie  to  ]ilay  ; 
lint,  shamer  of  our  little  s]iorts !   forgive  the 

liamo  I  gave,  — 
A  fisher's  joy  is  to  destroy,  thine  office  is  to  save. 
0  lodger  in  the  sea-king's  halls,  cojildst  thou  but 

\inderstand 
'Wlio-^e  be  the  white  bones  by  thy  side,  or  who 

that  dripping  band, 
Slow  swaying  in  the  heaving  waves  that  round 

about  thee  bend, 
With  sounds  like  breakers  in  a  dieani,  blessing 

their  ancient  friend  : 
0,  couldst  thou  know  what  lieroes  glide  with 

laiger  steps  round  thee, 
'J'hine  iron  side  would  swell  with  pride  ;  thou  'dst 

leap  within  the  sea  ! 

(uve  honor  to  their  memories  who  left  the  pleas- 
ant strand 

To  shed  their  blood  so  freely  for  the  love  of 
fatherland,  — 

^Vho  left  their  chance  of  quiet  age  and  grassy 
churchyard  grave 

So  freely  for  a  lestlcss  bed  amid  the  tossing 
wave  ; 

O,  though  our  anchor  may  not  be  all  I  have 
fondly  sung. 

Honor  him  for  their  memory  whose  bones  he 
goes  among ! 

SAMUBL  ruRGU.SO.N. 


THE  SONG  OF  STEAM. 

Harness  me  down  with  your  iion  bands, 

r.e  sure  of  your  curb  and  rein. 
For  1  scorn  the  strength  of  your  puny  han<is 

As  a  tempest  seorns  a  chain. 
How  I  laughed  as  1  lay  concealed  from  sight 

For  many  a  countless  hour, 
At  the  childish  bo.asts  of  human  might, 

And  the  pride  of  human  power  I 

Wh- 11  I  saw  an  army  upon  the  land, 

A  navy  ujion  the  seas. 
Creeping  along,  a  sn.Til-like  band. 

Or  waiting  the  wayward  liii'iv.e; 
When  I  marked  the  peasant  iaintly  reel 

With  the  toil  that  he  daily  bore, 
As  he  feebly  turiieil  the  tardy  wheel, 

Or  tugged  at  the  weary  oar  ; 

When  1  measured  the  panting  courser's  speed, 

Tlie  flight  of  the  carrier  dove. 
As  they  bore  the  law  a  king  decreed. 

Or  the  lines  of  impatient  love, 
I  could  but  think  how  the  world  would  feel, 

As  these  were  outstripped  afar. 
When  1  should  be  bound  to  llu'  rushing  keel. 

Or  chained  to  the  llyiiig  car. 

Ha  !  Iia  !  h  i !  they  found  nie  at  last, 

They  invited  me  forth  at  length. 
And  I  rushed  to  my  throne  with  a  thunder  blast, 

And  hnighed  in  my  iron  sti{!ngtli ! 
0,  then  ye  saw  a  wondrons  change 

On  the  earth  and  ocean  wide. 
Where  now  my  liery  armies  range, 

Nor  wait  for  wiiul  or  tide  ! 

Hurrah  !  hiin;di  !  tlie  waters  o'er. 

The  mountain's  steep  decline  ; 
Time  —  sjiaee  —  have  yielded  to  my  power: 

The  world,  the  world  is  mine  ! 
The  rivers  the  sun  hath  earliest  blest. 

Or  those  where  his  beams  decline. 
The  giant  streams  of  the  ipieenly  West, 

Or  the  Orient  lljods  divine. 

The  ocean  ]iales  wherever  1  sweep 

To  hear  my  strength  rejoice, 
And  inonslers  of  the  briny  deep 

Cower  trembling  at  my  voice. 
I  cany  the  wealth  of  the  lord  of  earth. 

The  thoughts  of  his  godlike  mind; 
The  wind  lags  after  my  going  forth, 

Tlie  li'ditning  is  left  behind. 

lu  the  darksome  depths  of  the  fathomless  mine 
My  tireless  anii  dntli  Jilay, 
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W'lieie  the  rocks  ne'er  saw  the  suu's  declino 
Or  the  ilawn  of  the  glorious  day  ; 

I  brinj;  earth's  glittering  jewels  np 
From  tiie  hiildeu  caves  below, 

And  I  make  tlie  fountain's  granite  cup 
"With  a  crystal  gush  o'ertlow. 

I  blow  the  bellows,  I  forge  the  steel. 

In  all  the  shops  of  trade  ; 
I  hanmier  the  ore  and  turn  the  wheel 

AVIiere  my  arms  of  strength  are  made  ; 
I  manage  the  furnace,  the  mill,  the  mint, 

1  carry,  1  spin,  1  weave, 
And  all  my  doings  I  put  into  print 

On  every  Saturday  eve. 

I  've  no  muscles  to  weary,  no  brains  to  decay. 

No  bones  to  be  laid  on  the  shelf, 
And  soon  I  intend  you  may  go  and  play, 

Wliile  I  manage  the  world  myself. 
But  harness  me  down  witli  your  iron  bands, 

Be  sure  of  your  curb  and  rein, 
For  1  scorn  the  strength  of  your  inuiy  liauds 

As  the  tempest  scorns  the  chain. 

George  w.  cuttek. 


LABOR  SONG. 

PEOM  "THE  BELL-FOUNDER." 

Ah  !  little  they  know  of  true  happiness,  they 

whom  satiety  fills, 
"Who,  flung  on  the  rich  breast  of  luxury,  eat  of 

the  rankness  that  kills. 
Ah  !  little  they  know  of  the  blessedness   toil- 

jmrchased  shiml)er  enjoys 
"Who,  stretched  on  the  hard  rack  of  indolence, 

taste  of  the  sleep  that  destroys  ; 
Nothing  to  hope  for,  or  labor  for ;  nothing  to 

sigli  for,  or  gain  ; 
Nothing  to  liglit  in  its  vividness,  lightning-like, 

bosom  and  bi-ain  ; 
Nothing  to  break  life's  monotony,  rippling  it  o'er 

with  its  breath : 
Nothing  but  dullness  and  lethargj',  weariness, 

soiTOw,  and  death  ! 

But  blessed  that  child  of  humanity,  happiest  man 
among  men, 

AVho,  with  hammer  or  chisel  or  pencil,  witli  rud- 
der or  jdowshare  or  i)cn, 

Laboreth  ever  and  ever  with  hoiie  tlirough  tlie 
nmrning  of  life, 

"Winning  lionie  ami  its  darling  divinities, — love- 
worshi|ied  chihlren  and  wife. 

Kound  swings  the  haunner  of  industry,  quickly 
the  sharp  chisel  rings. 

And  the  heart  of  the  toiler  lias  throbbings  that 


He  the  true  i-uler  and  coucjueror,  he   the   true 

king  of  his  race. 
Who  neiveth  his  arm  for  life's  combat,  and  looks 

the  strong  world  in  the  face. 

De.m%S  rLORE.NCE  MACCAKTUV. 


A  LANCASHIRE  DOXOLOGY. 

f"  Some  cotton  has  lately  been  imported  into  FarrinKdon.  where 
the  mills  have  been  closed  for  a  considerable  time.  The  pe(ii>lc, 
who  were  previously  in  the  deepest  'distress,  went  eut  to  meet  the 
cotton;  the  women  wept  over  the  bales  and  kissed  them,  and 
finally  sang  the  Doxology  over  them."— i/vtAj/.jr  of  May  14.  1863.) 

"  Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow," 
Praise  him  who  sendeth  joy  and  woe. 
The  Lord  who  takes,  the  Lord  who  gives, 
O  praise  him,  all  that  dies,  and  lives. 

He  opens  and  he  shuts  his  hand, 

Ijut  why  we  cannot  understand  : 

I'ours  iiiid  dries  up  his  mercies'  Hood,  ' 

And  yet  is  still  All-perfect  Good. 

AVe  fathom  not  the  mighty  plan, 
The  mystery  of  God  and  man  ; 
We  women,  when  afflictions  come, 
We  only  suffer  and  are  dumb. 

And  when,  the  tempest  pa.ssing  by. 
He  gleams  out,  sunlike,  through  our  sky. 
We  look  up,  and  through  black  clouds  riveu 
We  recognize  the  smile  of  Heaven. 

Ours  is  no  wisdom  of  the  wise, 
We  have  no  deep  jiliilosophies  ; 
Childlike  we  take  both  kiss  and  rod. 
For  he  who  loveth  knoweth  God. 

Dinah  mulock  Craik. 


TO  LABOR  IS  TO  PRAY. 

PAr.«K  not  to  dream  of  the  future  before  ns  ; 
Pause  not  to  weep  the  wild  cares  that  comeo'er  us ; 
Hark  how  Creation's  deep,  musical  chorus, 

Unintermitting,  goes  up  into  heaven  ! 
Never  the  ocean  wave  falters  in  flowing  ; 
Never  the  little  seed  stops  in  its  growing ; 
More  and  more  richly  the  rose  heart  keeps  glow- 
ing". 

Till  from  its  nourishing  stem  it  is  riven. 

"  Labor  is  worship  !  "  the  robin  is  singing; 
"Labor  is  W(irshi]i !  "  the  wild  bee  is  ringing; 
Ijisteii  !  that  eloi|Ucnt  wlii^pcr,  upspringing. 
Speaks  to   lliy  soul  from   out   nature's  gieat 
heart 
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Fiom  the  dark  cloud  llowstlic  life-giviiif; shower; 
From   the  rovigh  sod  blows  the  sol't-ljreatliiiig 

flower ; 
From  the  small  insect,  the  rich  coral  bower  ; 
Only  man,  in  the  plan,  shrinks  from  his  part. 

I^abor  is  life!  't  is  the  still  water  faileth  ; 
Mlencss  ever  despairetli,  bowaileth  ; 
Keep  the  watch  wound,  or  the  dark  rust  assail- 
eth; 

Flowers  droop  and  die  in  the  stillness  of  noon. 
Labor  is  gloiy  !  — tlie  ilyiug  cloud  lightens  ; 
Only  the  waving  wing  changes  and  brightens; 
Idle  liearts  only  the  dark  future  frightens ; 

Play  the  sweet  keys,  wouldst  thou  keep  tliem 
in  tune  I 

Labor  is  rest  —  from  the  soiTows  that  gi-eet  us  ; 

Kest  from  all  petty  vexations  that  meet  us ; 

liest  from  sin-promptings  that  ever  entreat  us  ; 
Rest  from  world-sirens  that  lure  us  to  ill. 

M'ork,  —  and  pure  slumbers  shall  wait  on  thy 
pillow  ; 

Work,  —  thou  shalt  ride  over  Care's  coming  bil- 
low ; 

Lie  not  down  wearied  'neath  Woe's  weeping  wil- 
low, 
■\\'ork  with  a  stout  heart  and  resolute  will  ! 

Labor  is  licalth  !     Lo,  the  husbandman  reaping. 
How   tliroiigli   his  veins  goes  the   life-current 

leaping  I 
How  his  strong  ami  in  its  stal worth  pride  sweep- 
ing. 
Trne,as  a  sunbeam  the  swift  sickle  guides. 
Labor  is  wealth, — in  the  sea  the  pearl  groweth  ; 
Kich  the  queen's  robe  from  the  frail  cocoon  llow- 

eth  ; 
From  the  fine  acorn  tlie  strong  forest  bloweth  ; 
Temple  and  statue  the  marble  block  hides. 

Droop  not,  —  though  shame,  sin,  and   anguish 

are  round  thee  ! 
Bravely  fling  olf  the  cold  chain  that  hath  bound 

thee  r 
Look  to  the  pure  heaven  smilitig  beyond  thee  ! 
liest  not  content  in  thy  darkness,  —  a  clod  ! 
Wiiik  for  some  good,  be  it  ever  so  slowly  ! 
C'lierish  some  Mower,  be  it  ever  so  lowly  ! 
Lalpor  !  — all  labor  is  noble  and  holy  ; 

Let  thy  great  deed  be  thy  prayer  to  thy  God. 
France:*  s.  Osgood. 


THE  LABORER. 

Toiling  in  the  naked  fields. 
Where  no  bush  a  shelter  yiehls. 
Needy  Labor  dithering  stands, 
Beats  and  blows  his  numbing  hands, 


And  upon  the  crumping  snows 
Stamps  in  vain  to  warm  his  toes. 

Though  all 's  in  vain  to  keep  him  warm, 
Poverty  must  1  irave  the  storm, 
Friendshi])  none  its  aid  to  lend. 
Constant  liealth  his  only  friend, 
fimntiug  leave  to  live  in  pain, 
Giving  strength  to  toil  in  vain. 

JOHN  CLARE. 


DUTY. 


I  SLEPT  and  dreamed  that  life  was  Beauty  : 
1  woke  and  found  that  life  was  Duty  : 
Was  then  thy  dream  a  shadowy  lie  ? 
Toil  on,  sad  heart,  courageously. 
And  thou  shalt  find  thy  dream  to  be 
A  noonday  light  and  truth  to  thee. 

ANONYMOUS. 


TRUE  REST. 

Sweet  is  the  pleasure 

Itself  cannot  spoil ! 
Is  not  true  leisure 

One  with  trae  toil  ? 

Thou  that  wouldst  taste  it, 

Still  do  thy  be.st ; 
Use  it,  not  waste  it,  — 

Else 't  is  no  rest. 

Wouldst  behold  beauty 

Near  thee  ?  all  round  ? 
Only  lialh  duty 

Such  a  sight  found. 

Best  is  not  quitting 

The  busy  career  ; 
Best  is  tlie  fitting 

Of  self  to  its  sphere. 

'T  is  the  brook's  motion, 

Clear  without  strife, 
Fleeing  to  ocean 

After  its  life. 

Deeper  devotion 

Nowhere  hath  knelt ; 
Fuller  emotion 

Heart  never  felt. 

'T  is  loving  and  serving 

The  higlicst  and  best  ; 
'Tis  onwards  !  unswerving,  — 

And  that  is  true  rest. 

JOHN  SULLIVAN  DWK.HT. 
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GOOD  NIGHT. 

Good  night, 
To  each  weary,  toil-worn  wight ! 
Now  the  day  so  sweetly  closes, 
Every  aching  brow  reposes 
Peacefully  till  morning  light. 
Good  night ! 

Home  to  rest ! 
Close  the  eye  and  calm  the  breast ; 
Stillness  through  the  streets  is  stealing, 
And  tlie  watchman's  horn  is  pealing. 
And  the  night  calls  softly,  "Haste  ! 
Home  to  rest ! " 


Sweetly  sleep  ! 
Eden's  breezes  round  ye  sweep 
O'er  the  peace-forsaken  lover 
Let  the  darling  image  hover, 
As  ho  lies  in  transport  deep. 
Sweetly  sleep  ! 

So,  good  night ! 

Slumber  on  till  morning  light ; 

Slumber  till  another  morrow 

Brings  its  stores  of  joy  and  sorrow  ; 

Fearless,  in  the  Father's  sight, 

Slumber  on.     Good  night ! 

Fioin  the  Gennan  of  RURNER. 
by  CHAKLES  T.  BKOUKa 
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BREATHES  THERE  THE  MAN  — 

Rkeatiies  there  tlie  man  with  soul  so  dead 
Wlio  novel'  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  ! 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  hurned. 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  ? 
If  such  there  hreathe,  go,  mark  him  well; 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell  ; 
Higli  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
lionnilless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim, 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf, 
The  wretch,  concentered  all  in  self, 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 
And,  doubly  dj-ing,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  he  sprung. 
Unwept,  unhouored,  and  unsung. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 


MY  COUNTRY. 

TiiKUE  is  a  land,  of  every  land  the  ]iride, 
lieloved  by  Heaven  o'er  all  the  world  beside, 
Wliere  brighter  suns  dispense  sercuer  light, 
And  milder  moons  imparadise  the  night ; 
A  land  of  beavity,  virtue,  valor,  truth. 
Time-tutored  age,  and  love-exalted  youth  : 
The  wandering  mariner,  whose  eye  explores 
The  wealthiest  isles,  the  most  enchanting  shores. 
Views  not  a  realm  so  bountiful  and  fair, 
Nor  broiithes  the  spirit  of  a  ])urer  air. 
In  every  clime,  the  magnet  of  his  soul. 
Touched  by  remembrance,  trembles  to  that  pole  ; 
For  in  this  land  of  Heaven's  peculiar  race, 
The  heritiigo  of  nature's  noblest  grace, 
There  is  a  spot  of  e,irth  supremely  blest, 
A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest. 
Where  man,  creation's  tyrant,  casts  aside 
His  sword  and  scepter,  pageantry  and  pride, 
While  in  his  softened  looks  benignly  blend 
'I'lie  sire,  the  son,  the  husband,  brother,  friend. 
Here  woman  reigns;  the  mother,  daughter,  wife, 
Strew  with  flesh  llowere  the  narrow  way  of  life  ; 


In  the  clear  he.aven  of  her  delightful  eye, 

.An  angcl-guard  of  love  and  graces  lie  ; 

Around  her  knees  domestic  duties  meet. 

And  fireside  jileasures  gambol  at  her  feet. 

"  Wliere  shall  that  land,  that  spot  of  earth  be 

found  ?" 
.■\it  thou  a  man  ?  —  a  patriot  ?  —  look  around  ; 
0,  thou  slialt  find,  howe'er  thy  footsteps  roam, 
That  land  thy  country,  and  that  spot  thy  home ! 

Man,  through  all  ages  of  revolving  time. 
Unchanging  man,  in  every  varjing  clime. 
Deems  his  own  laud  of  every  land  the  pride. 
Beloved  by  Heaven  o'er  all  the  world  bcsiile  ; 
His  home  the  spot  of  earth  supremely  blest, 
A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest. 

JAMES  Mo.\TGo.\n:RV. 


HOW  SLEEP  THE  BRAVE - 

How  sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest 
1)}'  all  their  country's  wishes  blessed  ! 
When  .Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold, 
Returns  to  deck  their  hallowed  mold, 
Slie  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 

By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung  ; 
By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung  ; 
There  Honor  conu's,  a  jiilgrim  gray, 
Tn  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clny  ; 
And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair. 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there  1 

William  Collins. 


THE  BRAVE  AT  HOME. 

TliK  m.iid  who  binds  her  warrior's  s.o-sh 

With  smih^  tliat  well  her  pain  dissembles, 
Tlie  while  beneath  her  drooping  lash 

One  starry  tear-drop  hangs  and  trembles. 
Though  Heaven  alone  recorils  the  tear. 

And  Fame  shall  never  know  her  story, 
Her  heart  has  shed  a  drop  as  dear 

.■\s  e'er  bedewed  the  held  of  glmy  ! 


' '  Tliuh-  van  will  be  ujion  us 

lii^fore  the  bridge  goes  down  ; 
And  if  they  ouec  may  win  the  bridge, 

What  hoiKi  to  save  the  town  ? " 

Then  out  spake  brave  Horatius, 

The  Captain  of  tlie  gate  : 
"To  every  man  upon  this  earth 

Death  eonieth  soon  or  late. 
Aiid  how  can  man  die  better 

Than  facing  fearful  odds 
For  the  ashes  of  his  fathers 

And  the  temples  of  his  gods, 

"And  for  the  tender  niotlier 

Wiio  dandled  him  to  rest, 
And  for  the  wife  who  nui"ses 

H  is  baby  at  her  breast, 
And  for  the  lioly  maidens 

W'lio  feed  the  eternal  tlame,  — 
To  save  them  from  false  Sextus 

Tliat  wrought  the  deed  of  shame  ? 

"  Hi'W  down  the  bridge,  Sir  Consul, 

With  all  tlie  speed  ye  may; 
I,  with  two  more  to  help  me. 

Will  hold  the  foe  in  play. 
In  yon  sti-ait  path  a  thousand 

May  well  be  stopped  by  three  : 
Now  who  will  stand  on  either  hand. 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  me?" 

Tiien  out  spake  Spurius  Lartius,  — 

A  Kamnian  proud  was  he  : 
"  Lo,  I  will  stand  at  thy  right  hand, 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  thee." 
And  out  spake  strong  Herminius,  — 

(If  Titian  blood  was  he  : 
"  I  will  abide  on  thy  left  side. 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  thee." 

The  three  stood  calm  and  silent, 

And  looked  upon  the  foes. 
And  a  great  shout  of  laughter 

From  all  the  vanguard  rose  ; 
Anil  forth  three  chiefs  came  spurring 

Before  that  deep  array  ; 
To  cartli  they  sprang,  their  swords  they  drew, 
And  lifted  high  their  shields,  and  flew 

To  win  the  narrow  way. 

Annus,  from  green  Tifernum, 

Lord  of  the  Hill  of  Vines  ; 
And  Seius,  whose  eight  hundred  slaves 

Sicken  in  Ilva's  mines  ; 
And  Picus,  long  to  Clusium 


^'assal  in  peace  and  war, 
Who  led  to  light  his  Umbrian  powers 
From  that  gitvy  crag  where,  girt  wiih  towel's, 
The  fortress  of  Nu'iuinum  lowers 

O'er  tlie  pale  waves  of  Kar. 

Stout  Lartius  liurled  down  Auuus 

into  the  stieam  beneath  ; 
Herminius  struck  at  Seius, 

And  clove  him  to  the  teeth  ; 
At  Picus  brave  Horatius 

Darted  one  fiery  thrust. 
And  the  proud  Umbrian's  gOded  arms 

Clashed  in  the  bloody  dust. 

Then  Ocnus  of  Falerii 

liushed  on  tlie  lioman  three  ; 
And  Lausuius  of  Urgo, 

The  rover  of  the  sea  ; 
And  Aruns  of  Volsiuium, 

Who  slew  the  great  wild  boar,  — 
The  great  wild  boar  that  had  his  den 
Amidst  the  reeds  of  Cosa's  fen. 
And  wasted  fields,  and  slaughtered  men, 

Along  Albiuia's  shore. 

Herminius  smote  down  Aruns  ; 

Lartius  laid  Ocnus  low  ; 
Right  to  the  heart  of  Lausuius 

Horatius  sent  a  blow  : 
"Lie  there,"  he  cried,  "fell  pirate  ! 

No  more,  aghast  and  pale. 
From  Ostia's  walls  the  crowd  shall  mark 
The  track  of  thy  destroying  bark  ; 
No  more  Campania's  hinds  shall  lly 
To  woods  and  caverns,  wlien  they  sjiy 

Thy  thrice-accursed  sail  !  " 

But  now  no  sound  of  laughter 

Was  heard  among  the  foes  ; 
A  wild  and  wrathful  clamor 

From  all  the  vanguard  rose. 
Six  spears'  length  from  the  entrance. 

Halted  thqt  niiglity  mass. 
And  for  a  space  no  man  came  forth 

To  win  the  narrow  pass. 

But,  hark  !  the  cry  is  Astur : 

And  lo  !  the  ranks  divide  ; 
And  tlie  great  lord  of  Luna 

Comes  with  his  stiitely  stride. 
UiKin  his  ample  shouldei-s 

Clangs  loud  the  fourfold  shield. 
And  in  his  hand  he  shakes  the  brand 

Wliich  none  but  he  can  wield. 

He  smiled  on  those  bold  Romans, 
A  smile  serene  and  high  : 
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He  I'VL'd  the  lliiichiiig  Tuscans, 

Ainl  suoru  wus  in  his  eye. 
Quotli  lie,  "  The  sho-wolt's  litter 

Slaiiil  siivagi'ly  at  bay  ; 
Uut  will  ye  dure  to  loUow, 

It'  Astuf  cleai-s  the  way  ! " 

Then,  whiiling  up  his  broadswonl 

With  hoth  hands  to  the  heiglit, 
11  u  ^u:^hed  against  Horatius, 

And  smote  with  all  his  might.   ' 
With  shield  and  blade  Horatius 

Itiglit  del'tly  turned  the  blow. 
The  lilow,  though  tinned,  ciiiue  yet  too  nigh  ; 
It  missed  his  lielni,  Init  gashed  his  thigii. 
The  Tuscans  rai.sed  a  joyliil  cry 

To  see  the  red  blood  How. 

He  reeled,  and  on  Heriiiinius 

He  leaned  one  breathing-space. 
Then,  like  a  wild-eat  mad  with  wounds, 

Sprang  right  at  Astur's  face. 
Tlirough  teeth  and  skull  and  helmet 

So  tierce  a  tlu'ust  he  sped, 
The  good  sword  stood  a  handbreadth  out 

Behind  the  Tuscan's  head. 

Anil  the  great  lord  of  Luna 

l''ell  at  that  deadly  stroke, 
As  falls  on  Mount  Avernus 

A  thunder-sinitteii  oak. 
Far  o'er  the  cra.shing  forest 

The  giant  arms  lie  spread  ; 
And  the  pale  augurs,  muttering  low, 

liaze  on  the  blasted  head. 

On  Astur's  throat  Horatius 

liight  firmly  pressed  his  heel, 
And  thrii'o  and  four  times  tugged  amain, 

Ere  he  wrenched  out  tlie  steel. 
"And  sec,"  he  cried,  "the  welcome, 

Fair  guests,  that  waits  yon  here  ! 
What  noble  Lucumo  comes  next 

To  tasto  our  llonian  cheer  ? " 

But  at  his  haughty  challenge 

.\  suHcn  munnnr  ran, 
Mingleil  with  wrath  and  .shame  and  dread, 

Along  that  glittering  van. 
There  laekcil  not  men  of  prowess, 

Nor  men  of  lordly  race. 
For  all  Ktruria's  noblest 

Were  ronncl  the  fatal  place. 

Cut  all  Ktruria's  noblest 

Ki'It  their  hearts  sink  to  .seo 
On  tile  earth  tin*  bloodv  corpses, 

In  tlic  path  Ihr  dauntless  three  ; 


And  from  the  ghastly  entrance. 

Where  those  bold  Komans  stood, 
All  shrank,  —  like  boys  who,  unaware, 
Itaugiug  a  wood  to  start  a  hare. 
Come  to  the  iiioulh  of  the  dark  lair 
Where,  growling  low,  a  fierce  old  bear 
Lies  amidst  bones  and  blood. 

Was  none  who  would  bo  foremost 

To  lead  such  (lire  attack  ; 
But  those  behind  cried  "  Forward  !  " 

And  those  before  cried  "  Back  !  " 
And  backward  now  and  forward 

Wavers  the  deep  array  ; 
And  on  the  tossing  sea  of  steel 
To  and  fro  the  standards  reel, 
And  the  victorious  trumpet-peal 

Dies  fitfully  away. 

Yet  one  man  for  one  moment 

Strode  out  before  the  crowd  ; 
Well  known  was  he  to  all  the  three. 

And  they  gave  him  greeting  loud  : 
"Now  welcome,  welcome,  Scxtus  ! 

Now  welcome  to  tlij'  hora;:  ! 
Why  dost  thou  stay,  and  tui-n  away  '! 

Here  lies  the  road  to  Koine." 

Thrice  looked  he  at  the  city  ; 

Thrii-fi  looked  he  at  the  dead  ; 
Ainl  thrii-e  came  on  in  fury. 

And  thrice  turned  back  in  drcail  ; 
And,  white  with  fear  and  hatred, 

Scowled  at  the  narrow  w.-iy 
Where,  wallowing  in  a  jiool  of  Ijlood, 

The  bravest  Tuscans  laj'. 

But  mcanwliilo  ax  and  lever 

Have  m.-infuUy  been  plic'd  ; 
And  now  the  bridge  hangs  tottering 

Above  tlio  boiling  tide. 
"Come  liack,  comeback,  Horatius!" 

Loud  cried  the  Fathers  :;11, — 
"Back,  l.artins  !  back,  llcrmiiiius! 

ISack,  ere  the  ruin  fall  !  " 

Back  darteil  Spnrius  Laitius,  — 

llerminius  darted  back  ; 
And,  as  tiicy  jiassed,  beneath  their  feet 

They  felt  the  timbei-s  crack. 
But  wlien  they  turned  their  faces, 

And  on  the  fartlier  shore 
Saw  bravo  Horatius  stand  alone, 

They  would  have  crossed  once  more  ; 

Bui  with  a  crash  like  Ihundcr 

Fell  every  loosened  beam, 
And,  like  a  dam,  tlie  miglity  wreck 

Lav  right  atliwarl  the  slrcaiii  ; 
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And  a  long  slmut  of  triumph 
Kosp  from  tlie  walls  of  Kome, 

As  to  the  highest  turret-tops 
Was  splashed  the  yellow  foam. 

And  like  a  horse  unbroken, 

■\Vhen  first  he  feels  the  rein, 
The  I'urious  river  struggled  hard, 

And  tossed  his  tawiiy  mane, 
And  burst  the  curb,  and  bounded, 

liijoieing  to  be  free  ; 
And  whirling  down,  in  fierce  career, 
IJattlement  and  plank  and  pier, 

Kushed  headlong  to  the  sea. 

Alone  stood  brave  Horatius, 

But  eonsteint  still  in  mind,  — 
Thrice  thirty  thousand  foes  before. 

And  the  broad  Hood  behind. 
"  Down  -nith  him  ! "  cried  false  Scxtus, 

With  a  smile  on  his  pale  face  ; 
"Now  yield  thee,"  cried  Lars  Porsena, 

"  Now  yield  thee  to  our  gi-ace  !  " 

Eonnd  turned  he,  as  not  deigning 

Those  craven  ranks  to  see  ; 
Naught  spake  he  to  Lai's  Porsena, 

To  Sextus  naught  spake  he  ; 
But  he  saw  on  Palatinus 

The  white  porch  of  his  home  ; 
And  he  spake  to  the  nol)le  river 

That  rolls  by  the  towers  of  Rome  : 

"0  Tiber!  Father  Tiber  ! 

To  whom  the  Komaus  pray, 
A  Kciman's  life,  a  Koman's  amis. 

Take  thou  in  charge  this  day  ! " 
So  he  spake,  and,  speaking,  sheathed 

The  good  sword  by  his  side, 
And,  with  his  harness  on  his  liack. 

Plunged  headlong  in  the  tide. 

No  sound  of  joy  or  sorrow 

Was  lieard  from  either  bank. 
Put  friends  and  foes  in  dumb  surprise. 
With  parted  lips  and  straining  eyes. 

Stood  gazing  where  he  sank  ; 
And  when  above  the  surges 

They  saw  his  crest  appear. 
All  Kome  sent  forth  a  rapturous  cry, 
And  even  the  ranks  of  Tuscany 

Could  scarce  forbear  to  cheer. 

But  fiercely  ran  the  current. 

Swollen  Idgli  by  months  of  rain ; 

And  fast  his  blood  was  flowing. 
And  he  was  sore  in  pain. 


And  heavy  with  his  armor. 

And  spent  with  changing  blows  ; 

And  oft  they  thought  him  sinking. 
But  still  again  he  rose. 

Never,  I  ween,  did  swimmer. 

In  such  an  evil  case. 
Struggle  through  such  a  raging  flood 

Safe  to  the  landing-place  ; 
But  his  limbs  were  borne  up  bravely 

By  the  brave  heart  within. 
And  our  good  Father  Tiber 

Bare  bravely  up  his  chiu. 

"  Curse  on  him  ! "  quoth  false  Sextus,  — 

"  Will  not  the  villain  drown  ? 
But  for  this  stay,  ere  close  of  day 

We  should  have  sacked  the  town  ! " 
"  Heaven  help  him  !  "  quoth  Lars  Porsena, 

' '  And  liring  him  .safe  to  shore  ; 
For  such  a  gallant  feat  of  anus 

AVas  never  seen  before." 

And  now  he  feels  the  bottom  ; 

Now  on  dry  earth  he  stands  ; 
Now  rounil  him  throng  Ihe  Fathers 

To  press  his  gory  hands  ; 
And  now,  with  shouts  and  clapping. 

And  noise  of  weeping  loud. 
He  enters  through  the  P.iver-gate, 

Borne  by  the  joyous  crowd. 

They  gave  him  of  the  corn-land. 

That  was  of  public  right. 
As  much  as  two  strong  oxen 

Could  plow  from  mom  till  night  ; 
And  they  made  a  molten  image. 

And  set  it  up  on  high,  — 
And  there  it  stands  unto  this  day 

To  witness  if  I  lie. 

It  stands  in  the  Coniitiuni, 

Plain  for  all  folk  to  see,  — 
Horatius  in  his  harness. 

Halting  upon  one  knee  ; 
And  uiulerneath  is  written. 

In  letters  all  of  gold. 
How  valiantly  he  kept  the  bridge 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

And  still  his  name  sounds  stimng 

Unto  the  men  of  Pome, 
As  the  trumpet-blast  that  cries  to  them 

To  charge  tlic  Volsciau  home  ; 
And  wives  still  pray  to  Juno 

For  boys  with  hearts  as  bohl 
As  his  who  ke]>t  the  bridge  so  well 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 
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Ainl  in  the  nights  of  winter, 

When  the  eold  north-winds  blow, 
Aud  tlie  long  howling  of  the  wolves 

Is  heard  amidst  the  snow  ; 
When  round  the  lonely  cottage 

Roars  loud  the  tempest's  din, 
And  the  good  logs  of  Algidus 

Roar  louder  yet  within  ; 

When  the  oldest  cask  is  opened. 

And  the  largest  lamp  is  lit ; 
When  the  chestnuts  glow  in  the  embers. 

And  the  kid  turns  on  the  spit ; 
When  young  and  old  in  circle 

Around  the  tirebrauds  close  ; 
When  the  girls  are  weaving  baskets. 

And  the  lads  are  shaping  bows  ; 

When  the  goodman  mends  his  armor, 

And  truns  his  helmet's  plume  ; 
When  the  goodwife's  shuttle  merrily 

Goes  flashing  through  the  loom  ; 
With  weeping  and  with  laughter 

Still  is  the  story  told. 
How  well  Horatius  kept  the  bridge 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

Thomas  Badincton  Macaulav. 


SEMPRONTOS'S  SPEECH  FOR  WAR. 

Mv.voice  is  still  for  war. 
fiods!  can  a  Roman  senate  long  debate 
Wliich  of  the  two  to  choose,  slavery  or  di'ath  ? 
No ;  let  us  rise  at  once,  gird  on  our  swords, 
And  at  the  head  of  our  remaining  troops 
Attack  the  foe,  break  through  the  thick  array 
Of  his  thronged  legions,  and  charge  home  upon 

him. 
Perhaps  some  arm,  more  lucky  than  tJie  rest, 
May  reach  his  heart,  and  free   the  world    from 

bondage. 
Rise  I   Fathers,   ri.se  !  't  is   Rome  demands  your 

help  : 
Rise,  and  revenge  her  .slaughtered  citizens, 
Or  share  their  fate  !     The  corjiso  of  half  her 

senate 
Manures  the  fields  of  Thcssnly,  while  we 
Sit  here  deliberating,  in  cold  debate, 
If  we  should  .sacritice  our  lives  to  honor, 
f)r  wear  them  out  in  servitude  and  chains. 
Rouso  up,  for  shame  !  our  brothers  of  Pharsalia 
Point  nt  their  wounds,  ami  cry  nloud,  —  "To 

battle  !  " 
Great  Poni]iey'3  shade  complains  that  wn  are  slow, 
And  Seipio's  ghost  walks  nnn^vcnged  amongst  us. 

JOSl'.IMI    Al'I'ISUN. 


BOADICEA. 

When  the  British  wai-rior  queen, 
Bleeding  from  the  Roman  rods. 

Sought,  with  an  indignant  mien, 
Coimscl  of  her  coimtry's  gods. 

Sage  beneath  the  spreading  oak 

Sat  the  Druid,  hoary  chief  ; 
Every  burning  word  he  spoko 

Full  of  rage  and  full  of  grief. 

"  Princess  !  if  our  aged  eyes 
Weep  upon  thy  matchless  wTongs, 

'T  is  because  resentment  ties 
All  the  terrors  of  our  tongues. 

"Rome  shall  perish  —  write  that  word 
In  the  blood  that  she  h.as  spilt,  — 

Perish,  hopeless  and  abhorred, 
Deep  in  ruin  as  in  guilt. 

"  Rome,  for  empire  far  renowned, 
Truniples  on  a  thousand  states  ; 

Soon  her  pride  shall  kiss  the  giound,  — 
Hark  !  the  Gaid  is  at  her  gates  ! 

"Other  Romans  shall  arise, 

Heedless  of  a  soldier's  name  ; 
Sounds,  not  arms,  shall  win  the  jirize, 

Harmony  the  path  to  fan]{\ 

"Then  the  progeny  that  sjiriugs 

From  the  forests  of  our  land, 
Armed  with  thunder,  clad  with  wings. 

Shall  a  wider  world  command. 

' '  Regions  Cffisar  never  knew 

Thy  posterity  shall  sway  ; 
Wliere  his  eagles  never  Hew, 

None  invincible  as  they." 

Such  the  bard's  prophetic  words, 

Pregnant  with  celesli.il  (ire. 
Bending  as  he  swept  the  chords 

Of  his  sweet  but  awful  lyre. 

She,  with  all  a  monarch's  pride. 
Felt  them  in  her  bosom  glow  ; 

Rushed  to  battle,  fought,  and  died,  — 
Dying,  hurled  them  at  the  foe. 

Ruffians,  pitiless  as  proud, 

Heaven  awards  the  vengeance  due  ; 
Empire  is  on  ns  bestowed. 

Shame  and  nihi  wait  for  you  ! 

Wll.l  lAM   COU-PPR 
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RIENZI  TO  THE  ROMANS. 

Frieniis  ! 

1  eonio  not  hero  to  talk.     Ye  know  too  well 

'I'lie  story  of  our  thraldom.     We  are  slaves ! 

The  l)right  sun  rises  to  his  course,  anil  lights 

A  i-aco  of  slaves  !  ho  sets,  and  his  last  beam 

Fills  on  a  slave  !     Not  such  as,  swept  along 

r>y  tlie  full  tide  of  power,  the  conqueror  leads 

Til  criinson  glory  and  undying  fame, 

liut  liase,  ignoble  shaves  !  —  slaves  to  a  horde 

<  )f  petty  tyrants,  feudal  despots  ;  lords 

liii'li  in  some  dozen  p.altry  villages. 

Strong  in  some  hundred  speamien,  only  great 

In  that  strange  spell, — a  name!     Eacli  hour, 

dark  fraud. 
Or  open  rapine,  or  protected  murder. 
Cries  out  against  them.      But  this  very  day 
An  honestman,  my  neighbor,  — therehestands,  — 
Was  struck — struck  like   a  dog — by  one  who 

wore 
The  badge  of  Ursini !  because,  forsooth, 
He  tossed  not  high  his  ready  cap  in  ail', 
Nor  lifted  >ip  his  voice  in  servile  shouts. 
At  sight  of  that  great  rulBan  !     Be  wo  men, 
And  sulTer  such  dishonor  ?  men,  and  w.ash  not 
The  stain  away  in  blood  >.     Sucli  shames  are  com- 
mon. 
I  have  known  deeper  wrongs.     I,  that  speak  to 

.V  — 
[  had  .\  lirothcr  once,  a  gracious  boy. 
Full  of  all  gentleness,  of  calmest  hope. 
Of  sweet  and  i(uiet  joy  ;  there  w;is  tile  look 
(.)f  Heaven  upon  his  face  which  limners  give 
To  the  beloved  disci[)le.     How  I  loved 
That  gracious  boy  !  younger  by  fifteen  years. 
Brother  at  once  and  son  !     He  left  my  side,  — 
.\  summer  bloom  on  his  fair  cheek.s,  a  .smile 
Parting  his  innocent  lips.     In  one  short  hour 
The  pretty,  harmless  l)oy  was  slain  !     I  saw 
The  corse,  the  mangled  corse,  and  then  I  cried 
For  vengeance  !    Rouse  ye,  Romans  !    Rouse  ye, 

slaves  ! 
Have  ye  brave  sons?  —  Look  in  the  next  lierce 

brawl 
To  .see  them  die  !     Have  yo  fair  daughters  ?  — 

Look 
To  see  them  live,  torn  from  your  arms,  distained, 
IHshonored  ;  and,  if  ye  dare  call  for  justice. 
Be  answered  by  the  lash  !     Yet  this  is  Rome, 
Tliat  sat  on  her  seven  hills,  and  from  her  throne 
Of  lieauty  ruled  the  world !     Yet  we  are  Romans  ! 
Wliy,  in  that  cUlei-  day,  to  be  a  Roman 
Was  greater  than  a  king  !     And  once  again  — 
Hear  me,  ye  walls,  that  echoed  to  the  tread 
or  either  I>rutus  !  — once  again,  I  swear, 
Tlie  eternal  city  .^lial]  be  free  ! 

MAkV  KUSSl'.l.L  MlTFORU. 


BRUCE  AND   THE  SPIDER. 

For  Scotland's  and  for  freedom's  right 

The  Bruce  his  part  had  played, 
In  five  successive  fields  of  fight 

Been  concpiered  and  dismayed  ; 
Once  more  against  the  F.nglish  ho.st 
His  band  he  led,  and  once  more  lost 

The  meed  for  which  he  fought ; 
And  now  from  battle,  faint  and  worn, 
The  homeless  fugitive  forlorn 

A  hut's  lone  shelter  sought. 

And  cheerless  was  that  resting-placo 

For  him  who  claimed  a  throne  : 
His  canopy,  devoiil  of  grace, 

The  rude,  rough  beams  idone  ; 
The  lie.atlier  couch  his  only  bed,  — 
Yet  well  1  ween  had  slumber  (led 

From  couch  of  eider-down  ! 
Tlirough  darksome  night  till  dawn  of  day, 
Absorbed  in  wakeful  thoughts  he  lay 

Of  Scotland  ami  her  crown. 

The  sun  rose  brightly,  and  its  gleam 

Fell  on  that  hapless  bed. 
And  tinged  with  light  each  shapeless  beam 

Which  roofed  the  lowly  shed  ; 
When,  looking  up  with  wistful  eye, 
The  Bruce  beheld  a  spidi-r  try 

His  fihny  thread  to  fling 
From  l.ieam  to  beam  of  that  rude  cot  ; 
And  well  the  insect's  toilsomi'  hjt 

Tauglit  Scotland's  future  king. 

Six  times  his  gossamery  thread 

The  wary  spider  threw  ; 
In  vain  the  filmy  line  was  speil. 

For  powerless  or  untrue 
Each  aim  appeared,  and  back  recoiled 
The  patient  insect,  six  times  foilcil, 

And  yet  uncompicred  still  ; 
And  soon  the  Bruce,  with  eager  eye, 
Saw  him  ]irepare  once  more  to  try 

llis  courage,  strength,  and  skill. 

One  effort  more,  his  seventh  and  last  ; 

The  hero  hailed  the  sign  ! 
And  on  the  wished-for  beam  Imng  fast 

That  slender,  silken  line  ! 
Slight  as  it  was,  his  spirit  caught 
The  nuire  than  omen,  for  his  thoug'  t 

The  lesson  well  eouhl  tra.'e. 
Which  even  "he  who  runs  may  read," 
That  Perseverance  gains  its  meed. 

And  I'atienec  wins  the  vac  e. 

l:   KVAKa  J'.'.ino>;. 
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BAIWOCKBURN. 

At  Bannockbum  the  En^ish  lay,  — 
The  Scots  tlicy  were  na  far  away, 
But  waited  for  tlie  break  o'  day 
That  glinted  iu  the  east. 

Bvit  soon  the  sun  broke  tlirough  the  heath 
And  Lighted  uji  that  field  o'  death, 
When  Bruce,  wi'  saul-iiispiriug  breath. 
His  heralds  thus  addressed  :  — 

"  Scots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled, 
Scots,  wham  Bruce  has  often  led. 
Welcome  to  your  gorj'  bed. 
Or  to  glorious  victory ! 

"  Now  's  the  day,  and  now  's  the  hour  ; 
Sec  the  front  o'  battle  lour  ; 
See  ajiproach  proud  Edward's  [lower,  — 
Edward  !  chains  and  slavery ! 

"Wha  will  be  a  traitor  knave  ? 
Wha  can  fill  a  coward's  grave  ? 
Wha  sae  base  as  be  a  slave  ? 

Traitor  !  coward  !  tuiu  and  flee  ! 

"  Wha  for  Scotland's  king  and  law 
Free<Ioni's  sword  will  strongly  draw. 
Freeman  stand,  or  freeman  fa', 
Caledonia  !  on  wi'  me  ! 

"  Piy  oiiprossion's  wues  and  pains  ! 
By  your  sons  in  servile  chains  ! 
We  will  drain  our  dearest  veins, 

But  they  shall  be — shall  be  free  ! 

"  Lay  the  proud  usurjiers  low  ! 
Tyrants  fall  in  every  foe  ! 
Libei'ty  's  in  every  blow  ! 

Fonvard  1  let  us  do,  or  die  ! " 

KOJiHRT  BURNS. 


LOCHTEL'S  WARNING. 


WIZARD.  -  LOCH  I  EL. 


WtZARD. 
LnriiiEi.,  Lochifl  !  beware  of  the  d.ay 
Wlien  the  Lowlands  shall  meet  thee  in  battle 

arr.ay, 
For  a  field  of  the  dead  rushes  red  on  my  sight, 
Anil  the  clans  of  (."tilloden  are  scattered  in  fight. 
Tliey  nilly,   they  bleed,   for  their  kingdom  and 

crown, 
Woo,  woe  to  the  riders  that  tnample  them  down  ! 
I'roud  Cumberland  prances,  insulting  the  slain, 
And  their  hoof-lieaten  bosoms   are   trod  to  the 


But  hark  !  through  .the  fast-flashing  lightning 

of  war, 
What  steed  to  the  desert  flies  frantic  and  far  ? 
'T  is  thine,  0  Glenullin  !  whose  bride  shall  await. 
Like  a  love-liglited  watch-fire,  aU  night  at  the 

gate. 
A  steed  comes  at  morumg  :  no  rider  is  there  ; 
But  its  bridle  is  red  with  the  sign  of  desjiair. 
Weep,  Albin  !  to  death  and  captivity  led  ! 
0,  weep  !  but  thy  tears  cannot  number  the  dead ; 
For  a  merciless  sword  on  CuUoden  shall  wave, 
Culloden  !  that  reeks  with  the  blood  of  the  brave. 

LOCniEL. 

Go,   preach  to  the  coward,   thou  death-telling 

seer ! 
Or,  if  gory  Culloden  so  dreadful  appear. 
Draw,  dotard,  around  thy  old  wavering  sight 
This  mantle,  to  cover  the  phantoms  of  fright. , 

WIZAKD. 

Ha  !  laugh'st  thou,  Lochiel,  my  vision  to  scorn  ? 
Proud  bird  of  the  moimtaiu,  thy  plume  .shall  be 

torn  ! 
Say,  rushed  the  bold  e.igle  exultingly  forth 
From  his  home  in  the  dark  rolling  clouds  of  the 

north ! 
Lo  !  the  death-shot  of  foemen  outspccding,   he 

rode 
Companionless,  bearing  destruction  abroad  ; 
But  down  let  liini  stooj>  from  his  liavoc  on  high ! 
Ah!  home   let   him  speed, — for   the   .sjioiler  is 

nigh. 
Why  flames  the  far  summit  ?    Why  shoot  to  the 

blast 
Those  eniliers,  like  stars  from  the  fimianiont  cast? 
'T  is  the  fire-shower  of  ruin,  all  dreadfully  driven 
From  his  eyry,   that   beacons  the  darkness  of 

heaven. 
O  crested  Lochiel !  the  peerless  in  might. 
Whose  banners  arise  on  the  battlements'  height. 
Heaven's  fire  is  around  thee,  to  blast  and  to  burn  ; 
Return  to  thy  dwelling  !  all  lonely  return  ! 
For  the  blackness  of  ashes  sliall  mark  wlierc  it 

stood. 
And  a  wild  mother  scream  o'er  her  famishing 

brood. 

LOCHIEL. 

False  Wizard,  avaunt !  I  ha  vc  marshaled  my  clan. 
Their  swords  are  a  thousand,  their  Iwsoms  are 

one  I 
They  are  true  to  the  last  of  their  blood  and  their 

br(!ath. 
And  like  I'capcrs  descend  to  the  haiTcst  of  death. 
Then   welcome   be   Cumberland's   steed    to   the 

•shock  ! 
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Lut  liim  ilash  his  proud  lo»m  like  a  wave  on  the 

rock  ! 
l>iit  woe  to  his  kiiulred,  and  woe  to  his  cause, 
When  Albin  her  claymore  indignantly  draws  ; 
AVhen  her  bonneted  chieftains  to  victory  crowd, 
Clanronald  the  dauntless,  and  Moray  the  proud. 
All  plaided  and  plumed  in  their  tartan  array  — 


—  Lochiel,  Lochiel  !  beware  of  the  day ; 
For,  dark  and  despairing,  my  sight  1  may  seal, 
ISut  man  cannot  cover  what  God  would  reveal ; 
'T  is  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore, 
And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before. 
I  tell  thee,  Cullodeu's  dread  echoes  shall  ring 
With  the  bloodhounds  that  bark  for  thy  fugitive 

king. 
Lo  !  anointed  by  Heaven  with  the  phials  of  wrath, 
Behold  where  he  flies  on  his  desolate  path ! 
Now  in  darkness  and  billows  he  sweeps  from  my 

sight  — • 
IJise,  rise !  ye  wild  tempests,  and  cover  his  flight ! 
'T  is  finished.    Their  thundei-s  are  hushed  on  the 

moors. 
CuUoden  is  lost,  and  my  countrj-  deplores. 
But  where  is  the  iron-bound  prisoner  ?     Where  ? 
For  the  red  eye  of  battle  is  shut  in  despair. 
Say,  mounts  he  tlie  ocean-wave,  banished,  forlorn, 
Like  a  limb  from  his  country  cast  bleeding  and 

torn  ? 
Ah  no  !  for  a  darker  departure  is  near  ; 
The  war-drum  is  muffled,  and  black  is  the  bier  ; 
His  death-bell  is  tolling  :  0  mercy,  dispel 
You  sight,  that  it  freezes  my  spirit  to  tell  ! 
Life  flutters  convulsed  in  his  qiiivering  limbs. 
And  his  blood-streaming  nostril  in  agony  swims. 
Accui-sed  be  the  fagots  that  blaze  at  his  feet. 
Where  his  heart  shall  be  thrown  ere  it  ceases  to 

beat. 
With  the  smoke  of  its  ashes  to  poison  the  gale — 


—  Down,  soothless  insulter !  I  trust  not  the  tale ; 
For  never  shall  Albin  a  destiny  meet. 
So  black  with  dishonor,  so  foul  with  retreat  ! 
Though  my  perishing  ranks  should  be  strewed  in 

their  gore. 
Like  ocean-weeds  heaped  on  the  surf-beaten  shore, 
Lochiel,  untainted  by  flight  or  by  chains. 
While  the  kindling  of  life  in  his  bosom  remains, 
Shall  victor  exult,  or  in  death  be  laid  low. 
With  his  back  to  the  field,  and  his  feet  to  the 

foe; 
And  leaving  in  battle  no  blot  on  his  name. 
Look  proudly  to  Heaven  from  the  death-bed  of 

fame  ! 

THOMAS  CAMPBIiLU 


SCOTLAUD. 

0  Caledonia  !  stem  and  wild. 

Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  cliild  ! 

Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood. 

Land  of  the  mounfciin  and  the  lluod, 

Lanil  of  my  sires  !  what  mortal  baud 

Can  e'er  untie  the  filial  band 

That  knits  me  to  thy  rugged  sti-.and  ? 

Still,  as  I  view  each  well-known  scene. 

Think  what  is  now,  and  what  hath  been, 

Seems  as,  to  me,  of  all  bereft. 

Sole  friends  thy  woods  and  streams  were  left ; 

And  thus  1  love  them  better  still. 

Even  in  extremity  of  ill. 

By  Yarrow's  stream  still  let  me  stray. 

Though  none  should  guide  my  feeble  way  ; 

Still  feel  the  breeze  down  Ettrick  break. 

Although  it  chilled  my  withered  cheek  ; 

Still  lay  my  head  by  Teviot  stone. 

Though  there,  forgotten  and  alone. 

The  bard  may  draw  his  parting  groan. 

SIR  Walter  scorr. 


MACGREGOE'S  GATHERING. 

(These  verses  arc  adapted  to  a  very  wild,  yet  lively.  Katlierinj; 
tune,  used  by  tlie  Macyregors.  The  severe  treatiiieiit  of  this  ulaii. 
their  outlawry,  and  the  proscription  of  tlicir  very  name,  are  alluded 
to  in  the  ballad.] 

The  moon's  on  the  lake,  and  the  mist's  on  the 

,brae. 
And  the  clan  has  a  name  that  is  nameless  by  day  ; 

Then  gather,  gather,  gather,  Gregalach ! 

Gather,  gather,  gather,  etc. 

Our  signal  for  fight,  that  from  monarchs  we  drew. 
Must  be  heard  but  by  night  in  our  vengeful  haloo ! 

Then  haloo,  Gregalach  !  haloo,  Gregalach  ! 

Haloo,  haloo,  haloo,  Gregalach,  etc. 

Glen  Orchy's  proud  mountains,  Coalchuim  and 

her  towers, 
Glenstrae  and  Glenlyon  no  longer  are  oure  : 

We  're landless,  lanilless.  laniUess,  Gregal.ach ! 

Landless,  landless,  Iandles.s,  etc. 

But  doomed  and  devoted  by  vassal  and  lord  ; 
M.icgregor  has  still  both  his  heart  and  his  sworil ! 

Then  courage,  courage,  courage,  Gregalach ! 

Courage,  courage,  courage,  etc. 

Hthey  rob  us  of  name,  ami  pursue  us  with  Iieagles, 
Give  their  roofs  to  the  flame,  and  their  flesh  to 
the  eagles ! 
Tlien    vengeance,    vengeance,    vengeance, 

Gregalach  ! 
Vengeance,  vengeance,  vengeance,  etc. 
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M'liilc  there's  leaves  in  the  forest,  and  foam  on 

tlie  river, 
Maegregor,  despite  them,  shall  flourish  forever  ! 
Come  then,   Gregalach  !  eomo  then,  Grega- 

laeh! 
Come  then,  come  then,  come  then,  etc. 

Through  the  depths  of  Loch  Katrine  the  steed 

shall  career. 
O'er  the  peak  of  Ben  Lomond  the  galley  shall 

steer, 
And  the  rocks  of  Craig-Royston  like  icicles  melt, 
Ere  our  wrongs  he  forgot  or  our  vengeance  unfelt ! 
Then  gather,  gather,  gather,  Gregalach  1 
Gather,  gather,  gather,  etc. 

SIR  Walter  Scott. 


MY  COUNTRY. 


FROM  "THE  TIMEPIECE." 


England,  with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still,  — 
My  country  !  and,  while  yet  a  nook  is  left 
'Wliere  English  minds  and  manners  may  be  found, 
Shall  be  constrained  to  love  thee.     Though  thy 

clime 
Be  fickle,  and  thy  year  most  part  deformed 
With  dripping  rains,  or  withered  by  a  frost, 
I  would  not  yet  exchange  thy  suUen  skies, 
'  And  fields  without  a  flower,  for  wamier  France 
With  all  her  vines  ;  nor  for  Ausonia's  groves 
Of  golden  fruitage  and  her  myrtle  bowers. 
To  shake  thy  senate,  and  from  height  sublime 
Of  patriot  eloquence  to  flash  down  fire 
Upon  thy  foes,  was  never  meant  my  task  ; 
But  I  can  feel  thy  fortunes,  and  partake 
Tliy  joys  and  sorrows  mth  as  tnu;  a  heart 
As  any  thunderer  there.     And  I  can  feel 
Thy  follies  too  ;  and  with  a  just  disdain 
Frown  at  efl"eminates  whose  very  looks 
Itedect  dishonor  on  the  land  I  love. 
How,  in  the  name  of  soUlier.ship  and  .sense. 
Should  England  prosper,  when  such  tilings,  as 

sinootli 
And  tender  as  a  girl,  all  esseneed  o'er 
With  odors,  and  as  profligate  as  sweet. 
Who  Sill  their  laurel  for  a  myrtle  wreath, 
Auil  love  when  they  should  fight,  —  when  such 

:ls  the.sc 
Presume  to  lay  their  hand  upon  the  ark 
Of  her  magnificent  and  awful  cause  ? 
Time  was  when  it  was  praise  and  boast  enough 
In  every  clime,  and  travel  where  we  iiiiglit, 
That  we  were  born  her  children.     Praise  enough 
To  fill  the  ambition  of  a  private  man, 
That  Chatham's  language  was  his  mother  tongue. 
And  Wolfe'sgreat  name  compatriot  with  liis  own. 
William  cowphr. 


THE  LAND  OF  LANDS. 

YotT  ask  me  why,  though  ill  at  ease, 

Within  this  region  I  subsist, 

Wliose  spirits  falter  in  tlie  mi'st. 
And  languish  for  the  puiple  seas. 

It  is  the  land  that  freemen  till, 
That  sober-suited  Freedom  chose  ; 
The  land  where,  girt  with  friends  or  foes, 

A  man  may  speak  the  thing  he  will  : 

A  laud  of  settled  government, 
A  land  of  just  and  old  renown. 
Where  freedom  broadens  slowly  do«TJ, 

From  precedent  to  precedent : 

Where  faction  seldom  gathers  head  ; 
But,  by  degi'ees  to  fuUness  wTOUght, 
The  strength  of  some  difl'u.sive  thought 

Hath  time  and  space  to  work  and  spread. 

Should  banded  unions  persecute 
Opinion,  and  induce  a  time 
When  single  thought  is  civil  crime. 

And  individual  freedom  mute  ; 

Though  power  should  make,  from  land  to  laud. 
The  name  of  Britain  trebly  great  — 
Though  every  channel  of  the  state 

Should  almost  choke  with  golden  sand  — 

Yet  waft  me  from  the  harbor-mouth. 
Wild  wind  !  1  seek  a  warmer  sky, 
And  I  will  see,  before  I  die. 

The  palms  and  temples  of  the  South. 

Alfred  Tennyson. 


RULE  BRITANNIA  I 

When  Britain  first,  at  Heaven's  conmiand. 

Arose  from  out  the  azure  main. 
This  was  the  charter  of  tlie  laml. 

And  guardian  angels  sung  this  strain  : 
Hule,  Britannia,  rule  the  waves  ! 
For  Britons  never  will  be  slaves. 

The  nations  not  so  blest  as  thee 

Must,  in  their  turns,  to  tyrants  fall  ; 

Whilst  tliou  slialt  flourish  great  and  free, 
The  dread  and  en^'>'  of  them  all. 
Ilule,  Britannia  !  etc. 

Still  more  maje.stii!  slialt  thou  rise, 

Slori!  dreadful  from  each  foreign  stroke  ; 

As  the  loud  blasts  that  tear  the  skioa 
Servo  but  to  root  thy  native  oak. 
Rule,  Britannia  !  etc. 
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Tlieo  Iiaiighty  tyrants  ne'er  shall  tame  ; 

All  thuir  attempts  to  bend  thee  down 
Will  but  arouse  thy  generous  flame, 

And  work  their  woe  —  but  thy  renown. 
Rule,  Britannia  !  etc. 

To  thee  belongs  the  rural  reign  ; 

Thy  cities  shall  >vith  commerce  sliine  ; 
All  thine  shall  be  the  subject  main, 

And  every  shore  it  circles  thine. 
Rule,  Britannia  !  etc. 

The  Muses,  still  with  Freedom  found, 

Shall  to  thy  happy  coast  repair  ; 
Blest  Isle  !  with  matchless  beauty  crowned, 
And  manly  hearts  to  guard  the  fair. 
Ride,  Britannia  !  etc. 

jAMts  Thomson. 


THE  SNUG  LITTLE  ISLAND. 

Daddy  Neptune,  one  day,  to  Freedom  did  say, 

If  ever  I  lived  upon  dry  laud. 
The  spot  I  should  hit  on  would  be  little  Britain  ! 
Says  Freedom,  "Why,  that 's  uiy  own  island !" 
0,  it 's  a  snug  little  island  ! 
A  right  little,  tight  little  island  ! 
Search  the  globe  rouud,  none  can  be  found 
So  happy  as  this  little  island. 

Julius  Ciesar,   the  Roman,   who  yielded  to  no 
man, 
Came  by  water,  —  he  could  n't  come  by  land  ; 
And  Dane,  Pict,  and  Saxon,  their  homes  turned 
their  backs  on, 
And  all  for  the  sake  of  our  island. 
0,  what  a  snug  little  island  I 
They  'd  all  have  a  touch  at  the  island  ! 
Some  were  shot  dead,  some  of  them  fled, 
And  some  .stayed  to  live  on  the  island. 

Then  a  very  gi-eat  war-man,    called   Billy   the 
Nonnan, 
Cried,  "  Drat  it,  I  never  liked  my  land. 
It   would   be   mucli   more  handy  to   leave  this 
Normandy, 
And  live  on  your  beautiful  island." 

Says  he,  "  'T  is  a  snug  little  island  ; 
Sha'  n't  us  go  vi.sit  the  island  ? " 
Hop,  skip,  and  jump,  there  he  was  plump, 
And  he  kickcil  up  a  dust  in  the  island. 

But  party  deceit  helped  the  Nomians  to  beat ; 

Of  traitors  they  nian.aged  to  buy  land  ; 
By  Dane,  Saxon,  or  Pict,  Britons  ne'er  had  been 
licked, 

U:id  they  stuck  to  the  king  of  their  island. 


Toor  Harold,  the  king  of  our  island  ! 

He  lost  both  his  life  and  his  island. 

That 's  all  very  true  :  what  more  could  ho 

do? 

Like  a  Briton  he  died  for  his  island  ! 

The  Spanish  armada  set  out  to  invade  —  a, 
'T  will  sm'e,  if  they  ever  come  nigh  land. 
They  could  n't  do  less  than  tuck  up  Queen  Bess, 
And  take  their  full  swing  on  the  island. 
O  the  poor  queen  of  the  island  ! 
The  Dons  came  to  plunder  the  island  ; 
But  snug  in  her  liive  the  queen  was  alive, 
And  "  buzz  "  was  the  word  of  the  island. 

These  proud  puffed-up  cakes  thought  to  make 
ducks  and  drakes 
Of  our  wealth  ;  but  they  hartlly  could  spy  land. 
When  our  Drake  had  the  luck  to  make  thuir 
pride  duck 
And  stooji  to  the  lads  of  the  island  ! 
The  good  wooden  waUs  of  the  island  ; 
Devil  or  Don,  let  them  come  on, 

And  see  how  they  'd  come  oil'  the  island  ! 

Since  Freedom  and  Neptune  have  hitherto  kept 
tune, 
In  each  saying,  "  This  shall  be  my  land  "  ; 
Should  the  "Army  of  England,"  or  all  it  coidd 
bring,  land, 
d  show  'em  some  play  for  the  islaml. 
We'd  fight  for  our  right  to  the  island  ; 
We  'd  give  them  enough  of  the  islaml ; 
Invaders  should  j  ust — bite  once  at  the  dust. 
But  not  a  bit  more  of  the  island. 

THOMAS  DlBDlN. 


W'e  • 


MONCONTOTTR. 

0  WEEP  for  Moncontour  !     0,  weep  for  the  horr 
When    the  children  of  darkness  and  evil  had 

power  ; 
When  the  horsemen  of  Valois  triumphantly  trod 
On  the  bosoms  that  bled  for  their  rights  and 

their  God. 

0,  weep  for  Moncontour  !     0,  weep  for  the  slain 
Who  for  faith  and  for  freedom  lay  slaughtered  in 

vain  ! 
0,  weep  for  the  living,  who  linger  to  bear 
The  renegade's  shame  or  the  exile's  despair  ! 

One  look,  one  last  look,   to  the  cots  and  the 

towers, 
To  the  rows  of  our  vines  and  the  beds  of  our 

flowers ; 
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To  the  church  where  the  bones  of  our  rathei-s 

And  hark  I  like  the  roar  of  the  billows  on  the 

decayed, 

shore. 

WhLM-e   we   fondly  had  deemed  that  our  own 

The  cry  of  battle  rises  along  their  charging  line  : 

should  be  laid. 

For  God  !   for  the  cause  !  —  for  the  Church  !  for 
the  laws  ! 

Al;i.s  !  we  must  leave  thee,  dear  desolate  homo. 

For  Charles,  king  of  England,  and  Rupert  of  the 

'!'■>  tlie  spearmen  of  Uri,  tiie  sliavelings  of  lioiiio  ; 

Khine  ! 

'I'd  the  serpent  of  Florence,  the  sultan  of  Spain  ; 

To  the  pride  of  Anjou,  and  the  guile  of  Loriaiuc. 

The  furious  German  comes,  with  his  clarions  ami 
his  drums, 

l''arcwell  to  tliy  fountains,  farewell  to  thy  sliadcs, 

His  bravoes  of  Alsatia  and  pages  of  Whitehall  ; 

'J'o  the  song  of  tliy  youths,  and  t)ie  dance  of  thy 

They  are  bursting  on  our  Hanks  !     Grasp  your 

maiils ; 

pikes  !     Close  your  ranks  ! 

To  the  breath  of  tliy  gardens,  the  hum  of  tliy 

For  Rupert  never  comes  but  to  conquer,  or  to 

bees. 

fall. 

And  the  long  waving  line  of  the  blue  Pyrenees  ! 

They  are  here,  —  they  ru.sh  on,  —  we  are  broken. 

Farewell  and  forever  !     The  priest  and  the  slave 

—  we  are  gone,  — 

May  rule  in  the  luills  of  the  free  and  the  brave  ; 

Our  left  is  borne  before  them  like  stubble  on  the 

Ourheartlisweabandou,  — our  lands  we  resign,  — 

blast. 

But,  Father,  we  kneel  to  no  altar  but  thine. 

0  Lord,  put  forth  thy  might !     0  Lord,  defend 

Thomas  Eabington  Macaulay. 

the  right ! 

Stand  back  to  back,  in  God's  name !  and  fight 

it  to  the  last ! 

NASKBY. 

Stout  Skippen  hath  a  wound,  — the  center  hath 

O,  wHEur.FoiiE  come  ye  forth  in  triumph  from 
the  north. 

given  ground. 
Hark !    hark !    what  means    the  trampling  of 

With  your  hands,  and  your  feet,  and  your  rai- 
ment all  red  ? 

horsemen  ou  our  rear  ? 
Whose  banner  do  I  see,  boys  ?    'T  is  he  1  thank 

And  wherefore  doth  your  rout  send  forth  a  joy- 
ous shout  ? 

God  !  't  is  he,  boys ! 
Bear  up  another  minute  !     Brave  Oliver  is  here  ! 

And  whence  be  the  grapes  of  the  wine-press  tliat 
ye  tread  ? 

Their  heads  all  stooping  low,  their  points  all  in 

a  row, 
Like  a  whirlwind  on  the  trees,  like  a  deluge  on 

O,  e\'il  was  the  root,  and  bitter  was  the  fruit. 

the  dikes, 

And  crimson  was  the  juice  of  the  vintage;  tliat 

Our  cuira.ssiers  have  burst  on  the  ranks  of  the 

we  trod  ; 

accurst. 

For  we  trami>led  on  the  tlirong  of  the  haughty 

And  at  a  shock  have  scattered  the  forest  of  his 

and  the  strong. 

pikes. 

Who  sate  in  the  high  places  and  slew  the  saints 

of  God. 

Fast,  fast  the  gallants  ride,  in  some  safe  nook  to 
hide 

It  was  about  the  noon  of  a  glorious  day  of  June 

Their  coward  heads,  predestined  to  rot  on  Tem- 

That  we   saw   their   banners    dance   and   their 

ple  Bar; 

cuirasses  shine, 

And   he — he  turns!  he  flies!  shame   on  those 

And  the  man  of  blood  was  there,  with  his  long 

cniel  eyes 

essonced  liair, 

That  bore  to  look  on  torture,  and  dare  not  look 

And  Astley,  and  Sir  Mamiaduke,  and  Rupert  of 

on  war ! 

the  Rhine. 

Ho,  comi-ades !  scour  the  plain  ;  and  ere  ye  strip 

Like  a  servant  of  the  Lord,  with  his  Bible  and 

th(;  slain. 

his  sword. 

First  give  another  stab  to  make  your  seardi  se- 

The fleneral  rode  along  us  to  form  us  for  the  fight ; 

cure; 

When  a  murmuring  sound  broke  ovit,  and  swelled 

Then  sliake  from  sleeves  and  pockets  their  broad- 

into  a  shout 

pi(;ces  and  lockets. 

Among  the  godless  horsemen  upon  the  tyrant's 

The  tokens  of  the  wanton,  the  jilundcr  of  fho 

right. 

poor. 
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Fools !  your  doublets  shone  with  golJ,  and  your 

hearts  were  gay  and  bold, 
When  you  kissed  your  lily  hands  to  your  lemans 

to-day ; 
And  to-morrow  shall  the  fox  from  her  chambers 

in  the  rocks 
Lead  forth  her  tawny  cubs  to  howl  above  the  prey. 

Where  be  your  tongues,  that  late  mocked  at 
heaven  and  hell  and  fate  ? 

And  tlie  fingers  that  once  were  so  busy  with  your 
blades  ! 

Your  perfumed  satin  clothes,  your  catches  and 
your  oaths ! 

Your  stage-plays  and  your  sonnets,  your  dia- 
monds and  your  spades? 

Down  !  down  !  forever  down,  with  the  miter  and 

the  crown ! 
With  the  Belial  of  the  coirrt,  and  the  Mammon 

of  the  Pope ! 
There   is  woe  in  Oxford  halls,  there  is  waU  in 

Durham's  stalls ; 
The  Jesuit  smites  his  bosom,  the  bishop  rends 

his  cope. 

And  she  of  the  seven  hills  shall  mourn  her  chil- 
dren's ills. 

And  tremble  when  she  thinks  on  the  edge  of 
England's  sword ; 

And  the  kings  of  earth  in  fear  shall  shudder 
when  they  hear 

What  the  hand  of  God  hath  wrought  for  the 
houses  and  the  word  ! 

Thomas  Babington  Macaulay. 


LET  ERIN  REMEMBER  THE  DATS  OF  OLD. 

Let  Erin  remember  the  days  of  old, 

Ere  her  faithless  sons  betrayed  her  ; 
WTien  Malachi  wore  the  collar  of  gold 

Wliich  he  won  from  her  proud  invader ; 
When  her  kings  with  standard  of  green  unfurled 

Led  the  Red-Branch  Knights  to  danger. 
Ere  the  emerald  gem  of  the  western  world 

Was  set  in  the  crown  of  a  stranger. 

On  Lough  Neagh's  bank  as  the  fisherman  strays, 

When  the  clear  cold  eve 's  declining. 
He  sees  the  round  towers  of  other  days 

In  the  wave  bene;ith  him  shining  ! 
Thus  shall  memory  often,  in  dreams  sublime, 

Catch  a  glimpse  of  the  days  that  are  over. 
Thus,  sighing,  look  through  tlie  waves  of  time 

For  the  long-faded  glories  they  cover  ! 

Thomas  Moore. 


THE    HARP    THAT    ONCE    THROUGH    TARA'S 
HALLS. 

The  harp  that  once  through  Tara's  halls 

The  sold  of  music  shed. 
Now  hangs  as  mute  on  Tara's  walls 

As  if  that  soul  were  fled. 
So  sleeps  the  pride  of  former  days, 

So  glory's  thrill  is  o'er. 
And  hearts  that  once  beat  high  for  praise 

Now  feel  that  pulse  no  more  ! 

No  more  to  chiefs  and  ladies  bright 

The  harp  of  Tara  swells  ; 
The  chord  alone  that  breaks  at  night 

Its  tale  of  ruin  tells. 
Thvis  Freedom  now  so  seldom  wakes, 

The  only  throb  she  gives 
Is  when  some  heart  indignant  breiiks. 

To  show  that  still  she  lives. 

Thomas  Moore. 


SHAN  VAN  VOCHT. 

0,  THE  French  are  on  the  say  ! 

Says  the, Shan  Van  Vocht ; 
The  French  are  on  the  say. 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht ; 
0,  the  French  are  in  the  bay  ! 
They  '11  be  here  without  delay, 
And  the  Orange  will  decay, 
Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 
0,  tlie  French  are  in  the  bay  ! 
Tliey  'II  he  here  by  break  of  day. 
And  the  Orange  will  decay, 
Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 

And  where  wUl  they  have  their  camp  ? 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht ; 
Where  will  they  have  their  camp  ? 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht ; 
On  the  Currach  of  Kildare, 
The  boys  they  will  be  there 
With  their  pikes  in  good  repair. 
Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 
?'o  tlie  Currach  of  Kildare 
The  hnya  tlxey  will  repair. 
And  Lord  Edward  will  be  there. 
Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 

Then  what  will  the  yeomen  do  ? 

Says  the  Slian  Van  Vocht ; 
What  «'ill  the  yeomen  do  ? 

Says  the  Slian  Van  Vocht ; 
What  should  the  yeomen  do. 
But  throw  off  the  red  and  blue. 
And  swear  that  they  '11  be  true 

To  the  Shan  Van"  Vocht  ? 
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Wliat  should  t/ui  ycoiiicn  do, 
But  throw  offilic  red  and  blue, 
And  swear  tluil  they  'II  be  true. 
To  tlie  Slum  Van  Vochl? 

And  what  color  will  thuy  wear  ? 

Says  tile  Slum  Van  Voclit ; 
M'liat  color  will  tiiey  wear  ? 

Says  llif  Sliau  Van  Voclit ; 
What  color  should  be  seen, 
Where  our  fathers'  homes  have  bacn, 
But  our  own  immortal  green  ? 
Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 
What  color  should  be  seen. 
Where  our  faUicrs'  hoincs  luive  been, 
But  our  own  immortal  yrccn  ? 
Says  the  Shan  Fan  Vochl. 

And  will  Ireland  then  be  free  ? 

Says  the  Slian  Van  Vocht ; 
Will  Ireland  then  be  free? 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht ; 
Yes  !  Ireland  shall  be  free, 
From  the  center  to  the  sea  ; 
Then  hurrah  for  liberty  ! 
Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 
Yes  I  Ireland  sluiU.  be  free. 
From  the  center  to  the  sea  ; 
Then  hurrah  for  liberty  I 
Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 

ANONYMOUS. 


SHAM0S  O'BRIEN. 

Ji.ST  afther  the  war,  in  the  year  ninety-eight, 
As  soon  as  the  boys  wor  all  scattered  and  bate, 
'T  wa.s  the  custom,  whenever  a  pisant  wa.s  got, 
T(j  hang  him  by  thrial,  —  barrin'  sich  as  wa-i  shot. 
There  was  thrial  by  jury  goin'  on  by  daylight. 
Ami  the  martial-law  liangin'  the  lavins  by  niglit. 

It 's  them  was  hard  times  for  an  lioncst  gossoon  I 

If  he  niis.sed  in  the  judges,  — he  'd  meet  a  dra- 
goon ; 

An'  whether  the  sodgers  or  judges  gev  sentence. 

The  divil  a  much  time  they  allowed  for  repent- 
ance. 

An'  it's  many's  the  fine  boy  was  then  on  his 
kee]iin' 

A\'id  small  share  iv  restin',  or  atin',  or  sleepin' ; 

An'  In-cause  they  loved  Erin,  an'  .scorned  to  .sell 
il, 

A  prey  for  the  bloodhound,  a  mark  for  the  bul- 
let,— 

I'nsheltered  by  night,  and  unrested  by  day, 

With  the  heath  for  their  barrack,  revenge  for 
their  pay ; 


An'  the  bravest  an'  hardiest  boy  iv  them  all 
Was  Shamus  O'Brien,  from  the  town  iv  Glingal!. 
His  limbs  were  well  set,  an'  his  body  was  light, 
An'  the  keen-fanged  houud  had  not  teeth  hall' 

so  white  ; 
But  his  face  was  as  pale  as  the  face  of  the  dead, 
Anil  his  cheek  never  warmed  with  the  blush  of 

the  red  ; 
An'  for  all  that  he  was  n't  au  ugly  young  b'y, 
For  the  divil  himself  couldn't  blaze  with  hi:;  eye, 
So  droll  an'  so  wicked,  so  dark  and  so  bi'ight, 
Like  a  fire-flash  that  crosses  the  dejith  of  the 

night ! 
An'  he  was  the  best  mower  that  ever  has  been, 
An'  the  illigantest  hurler  that  ever  was  -seen  ; 
Au'  lus  dancm'  was  sich  that  the  men  used  to 

stare, 
i^'  the  women  turn  ci-azy,  he  done  it  so  qnare  ; 
An',  by  gorra,  the  whole  world  gev  in  to  him 

there. 
An'  it 's  he  was  the  boy  that  was  hard   to   be 

caught, 
An'  it 's  often  he  run,  an'  it 's  often  he  fought, 
An'  it 's  many  the  one  can  remember  right  well 
The  quare  things  he  done  :  an'  it 's  often  1  heerd 

tell 
How  he  lathered  the  yeomen,  himself  agin'  four,.. 
An'  stretched  the  two  strongest  on  old   Galti- 

more. 
But  the  (ox  must  sleep  sometimes,  the  wild  deer 

nuLst  I'est, 
An'  ti'eachery  prey  on  the  blood  iv  the  best ; 
Afther  many  a  brave  action  of  power  and  pride. 
An'  numy  a  hard  night  on  the  mountain's  bleak 

side, 
An'  a  thousand  great  dangers  and  toils  overpast. 
In  th(^  darkness  of  night  lie  was  taken  at  last. 

Now,  Shamus,  look  back  on  the  beautiful  moon, 
For  the  door  of  the  prison  must  close  on  you 

soon. 
An'  take  your  last  look  at  her  dim,  lovely  light. 
That  falls  on  the  mountain  and  valley  this  night ; 
One  look  at  the  village,  one  look  at  the  flood. 
An'  one  at  the  shclthering,  far-distant  wood  ; 
Farewell  to  the  foiest,  farewell  to  the  hill, 
An'  farewell  to  the  friends  that  will  think  of  you 

still  ; 
Farewell  to  the  pathern,  the  liurlin',  an'  wake. 
And  farewell  to  the  girl  that  would  die  for  your 

.sake. 
Au'  twelve  sodgers  brought  him  to  Maryborough 

An'  the  turnkey  rcsaved  him,  refusin'  all  bail ; 
The  fleet  limbs   wor  chaiued,   an'   the  sthrong 

hands  wor  bound. 
An'  he  laid  <lown  his  length  on  the  cowld  juison 

ground, 
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An'  the  dreams  of  his  childhood  kem  over  hiin 

there 
As  gentle  an'  soft  as  the  sweet  summer  air  ; 
An'  happy  remembrances,  crowding  on  ever, 
As  fast  as  the  foam-flakes  dhrift  down  on  the 

river, 
Hring  fresh  to  his  heart  merry  days  long  gone 

Till  the  tears  gathered  heavy  and  thick  in  his 

eye. 
But  the  tears  didn't  fall,  for  the  pride  of  his 

lieart 
AV'ould  not  suffer  one  drop  down  his  pale  cheek 

to  start  ; 
An'  he  sprang  to  his  feet  in  the  dark  prison  cave, 
An'  he  swore  with  the  fierceness  that  misery 

gave. 
By  the  hopes  of  the  good,  an'  the  cause  of  the 

bi'ave. 
That  when  he  was  moldering  in  the  cold  gi'ave. 
His  enemies  never  should  have  it  to  boast 
His  scorn  of  their  vengeance  one  moment  was 

lost ; 
His  bosom  might  bleed,  but  his  cheek  should  be 

dhry. 
For  undaunted  he  'd  lived,  and  vmdaunted  he  'd 
«      die. 

Well,  as  soon  as  a  few  weeks  was  over  and  gone, 

Tlie  terrible  day  iv  the  thrial  kem  on  ; 

There  was  sich  a  crowd  there  was  scarce  room  to 

stand, 
An'  sodgers  on  guard,  an'  dliragoons  sword  in 

hand  ; 
An'  the  court-house  so  full  that  the  people  were 

bothered. 
An'  attorneys  an'  criers  on  the  point  iv  bein' 

smothered  ; 
An'  counselors  almost  gov  over  for  dead, 
An'  the  jury  sittin'  up  in  their  bo.x  overhead  ; 
An'  the  judge  settled  out  so  detarmined  an'  big. 
With  his  gown  on  his  back,  and  an  illegant  new 

,  Y'°  ' 
An'  silence  was  called,  an'  the  minute  't  was  said 

The  court  was  as  still  as  the  heart  of  the  dead  ; 

An'  they  heard  but  the  openin'  of  one  prison 

lock, 
An'  Shamus  O'Brien  kem  into  the  dock. 
For  one  minute  he  turned  his  eye  round  on  the 

tlu-ong, 
An'  he  looked  at  the  bars,  so  firm  and  so  strong. 
An'  he  saw  that  he  had  not  a  hope  or  a  friend, 
A  chance  to  escape,  or  a  word  to  defend  ; 
An'  he  foMed  his  arms  as  he  stood  there  alone. 
As  calm  and  as  cold  as  a  statue  of  stone  ; 
And  they  read  a  big  writin',  a  yard  long  at  laste. 
An'  Jim  didn't  understand   it,   nor  mind  it  a 

tastf  ; 


An'  the  judge  took  a  big  pinch  iv  snuff,  and  he 

says, 
"Ai-e  you  guilty  or  not,  Jim  O'Brien,  av  you 

pUise  ?" 

An'  all  held  their  breath  in  the  silence  of  dhread, 
An'  Shamus  O'Brien  made  answer  and  said  : 
"My  lord,  if  you  ask  me,  if  in  my  lifetime 
1  thought  any  treason,  or  did  any  crime 
That  should  call  to  my  cheek,  as  I  stand  alone 

here. 
The  hot  blush  of  shame,  or  the  coldness  of  fear. 
Though  I  stood  by  the  grave  to  receive  my  death- 
blow. 
Before  God  and  the  world  I  would  answer  you. 

No! 
But  if  you  would  ask  me,  as  1  think  it  like. 
If  in  the  rebellion  I  canied  a  pike. 
An'  fought  for  ould  Ireland  from  the  fir'st  to  the 

close. 
An'  shed  the  heart's  blood  of  her  bitterest  foes, 
I  answer  you,  Yes  ;  and  I  tell  you  again, 
Though  I  stand  here  to  perish,  it 's  my  glory 

that  then 
In  her  cause  I  was  willing  my  veins  should  run 

dhry. 
An'  that  now  for  her  sake  I  am  ready  to  die." 

Then  the  silence  was  great,  and  the  jury  smiled 

bright. 
An'  the  judge  wasn't  sorry  the  job  was  made 

light ; 
Bymysowl,  it's  himself  was  the  crabbed  ould 

chap  ! 
In  a  twinklin'  he  pulled  on  his  ugly  black  cap. 
Then  Shamus'  mother  in  the  crowd  standin'  by. 
Called  out  to  the  judge  with  a  jiitiful  cry  : 
"0  judge  !  darlin',  don't,  0,  don't  say  the  word  ! 
The  crathur  is  young,  have  mercy,  my  lord  ; 
He  w.as  foolish,  he  did  n't  know  what  ho  was 

doin'  ; 
You  don't  know  him,  my  lord,  —  0,  don't  give 

him  to  niin  ! 
He's  the  kindliest  crathur,  thetendherest-hearted  ; 
Don't  part  us  forever,   we  that's  been  so  long 

parted. 
Judge,  mavournccn,  forgive  him,  forgive  him, 

my  lord, 
An'  God   will  forgive  you  —  O,   don't  say  the 

word  ! " 
That  was  the  first  minute  that   O'Brien   was 

shaken, 
Wlien  he  saw  that  he  was  not  quite  forgot  or 

forsaken  ; 
An'  down  his  pale  cheeks,  at  the  word  of  his 

mother, 
!  The  big  tears  wor  runnin'  fast,  one  afther  the 

other ; 
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An'  two  or  three  times  he  emleavored  to  spake, 
liut  the  sthrong,  manly  voice  seemed  to  lalther 

and  bioak  ; 
But  at  l;ist,  by  the  strength  of  his  high-mount- 
ing pride, 
He  coniiuered  aud  masthcred  his  griefs  swelling 

tide, 
An',   says  he,    "Mother,    darlin',    don't  break 

your  imoT  heart  ! 
For,  sooner  or  later,  the  dearest  must  part ; 
And  fiod  knows  it 's  betther  than  wanderiug  in 

fear 
On  the  bleak,  trackless  mountain,  among  the 

wild  deer, 
To  lie  in  the  grave,  where  the  head,  heart,  and 

breast, 
From  thought,  labor,  and  sorrow  forever  shall  rest, 
'i'lien,  mother,  my  darlin',  don't  cry  any  more  ! 
Don't  make  me  seem  broken,  in  this,  my  last 

hour  ; 
For  I  wish,  when  my  head  's  lyin'  uniiher  the 

raven. 
No  thrue  man  can  say  that  I  died  like  a  craven  ! " 
Thou  towards  the  judge  Shamus  bent  down  his 

head, 
An'  that  minute  the  solemn  death-sintcnce  was 

said. 

The  momin'  was  bright,   an'  the  mists  rose  on 

high, 
An'  the  lark  whistled  merrily  in  the  clear  sky  ; 
But  why  are  the  men  stamlin'  idle  so  late? 
An'  why  do  the  crowds  gather  fast  in  the  street  ? 
W'haf  come  they  to  t;dk  of  ?  what  come  they  to 

see  ? 
An'  why  does  the  long  rope  hang  from  the  cross- 
tree  ? 
0  Shamus  O'Brien  !  pray  feiTont  and  fast, 
May  the  saints  take  your  soul,   for  tliis  day  is 

your  last ; 
Pray  fast  an'  pray  sthrong,  for  the  moment  is  nigh. 
When,  sthrong,  proud,  an'  gieat  as  you  are,  you 

must  die. 
An'  fasthcr  an'  fasther  the  crowd  gathered  there, 
Hoys,  horses,  and  gingerbread,  just  like  a  fair  ; 
An'  whiskey  was  sellin',  an'  eussaniuck  too. 
An'  ould  men  and  young  women  enjoying  the 

view. 
An'  ould  Tim  Mulvany,  ho  med  the  remark, 
There  wasn't  sich  a  sight  since   the  time  of 

Noah's  ark. 
An'  be  gorry,  'twas  thnie  for  him,  f<ir  divil  sich 

a  scnigo, 
Sich  divai-shin  and  crowds,  was  known  since  the 

deluge, 
For  thousands  were  gathered  there,  if  there  was 

one,  ^ 

AValtin'  till  such  time  as  the  hangin'  id  come  on. 


At  last  they  threw  open  the  big  prison  gate. 
An'  out  came  the  .sheriffs  and  sodgers  in  state. 
An'  a  cart  in  the  middle,  an'  Shamus  was  in  it. 
Not  paler,  but  prouder  than  ever,  that  minute. 
An'  as  soon  as  the  people  saw  Shamus  O'Brien, 
Wid  prayin'  and  blessin',  and  all  the  girls  cryin', 
A  wild  wailin'  sound  kem  on  by  degrees, 
Like  the  sound  of  the  lonesome  wind   blowin' 

through  ti'ees. 
On,  on  to  the  gallows  the  sheriffs  are  gone. 
An'  the  cart  an'  the  sodgers  go  steadily  on  ; 
An'  at  every  side  swclliu'  around  of  the  cart, 
A  wild,  sorrowlul  sound,  that  id  open  youi-  heart. 
Now  under  the  gallows  the  cart  takes  its  stand, 
All'  the  hangman  gets  up  with  the  rope  in  his 

hand  ; 
All'  the  priest,  havin'  blest  him,  goes  down  on 

the  ground. 
An'  Shamus  O'Brien  throws  one  last  look  around. 
Then  the  hangman  dhrew  near,  an'  the  peoi>le 

grew  still, 
Young  faces  turned   sickly,    and   warm   hearts 

turned  chill ; 
An'  the  rope  bein'  ready,  his  neck   was  made 

bare. 
For  the  gripe  iv  the  life-stiv-ingling  cord  to  pre- 
pare. 
An'  the  good  priest  has  left  him,  havin'  said  hia 

last  prayer. 
But  the  good  priest  done  more,  for  his  Iiands  h.o 

unbound. 
And  with  one  daring  spring  Jim  has  leaped  on 

the  ground  ; 
Bang  !  bang !  goes  the  carbines,  and  ehisli  goes 

the  sabers ; 
He 's  not  down  !  he 's  alive  still !  now  stand  to 

him,  neighbors  ! 
Through  the  smoke  and  the  horses  he's  into  the 

crowd,  — 
By  the  lieavens,  he  's  free  !  —  than  thunder  more 

loud. 
By  one  shout  from  the  people  the  heavens  were 

shaken,  — 
One  shout  that  the  dead  of  the  world  might 

awaken. 
The  sodgers  ran  this  way,  the  sherilTs  ran  that, 
An'  Fatlicr  Malone  lost  his  new  Sunday  hat ; 
To-night  he  '11  be  sleepin'  in  Ahcrloe  Glin, 
An'  the  divil  'a  in  the  dice  if  you  eatcli  him 

ag'in. 
Ha  !  your  sabers  may  clash,  and  your  eaibincs 

go  bang, 
But  if  you  want  hangin',  it 's  yourself  you  must 

hang. 

He  has  mounted  his  horse,  and  soon  he  will  bo 
In  America,  darlint,  the  land  of  the  free. 

J.  S.   LB  FANU. 
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GOUGSATTNE  BAKRA. 

[The  Lake  of  Gougaune  Barra,  i.  e.  tlic  hollow,  or  recess  of  SL 
Finn  IJar.  in  ihe  rugged  territory  of  Ibli-Lao^haire  (the  O'Learys' 
country)  in  the  west  end  of  the  county  of  Cork,  is  the  parent  of  the 
river  Lee.  Its  waters  embrace  a  small  but  verdant  island  of  about 
half  an  acre  in  extent,  which  approaches  its  eastern  sliore.  The 
lake,  as  its  name  implies,  is  situate  in  a  deep  hollow,  surrounded  on 
every  side  (save  the  cast,  where  its  superabundant  waters  are  dis- 
charged) by  vast  and  almost  perpendicular  mountains,  whose  dark 
inverted  shadows  are  gloomily  reflected  in  its  still  waters  beneath.] 

TiiEitE  is  a  green  island  in  lone  Gougaune  Barra, 
Where  Allua  of  songs  rushes  forth  as  an  arrow; 
In    tleep-valleyed   Desmond  —  a   thousand  ndld 

fountains 
Come  down  to  that  lake  from  their  home  in  the 

mountains. 
There  gi'ows  the  wild  a.sh,  and  a  time-stricken 

willow 
Looks  chidingly  down  on  the  mirth  of  the  billow ; 
As,  like  some  gay  child,  that  sad  monitor  scorning, 
It  lightly  laughs  back  to  the  laugh  of  the  morning. 

And  its  zone  of  dark  hills,  —  0,  to  see  them  all 
brightening, 

A\Tien  the  tempest  flings  out  its  red  banner  of 
lightning. 

And  the  waters  rush  do\m,  mid  the  thunder's 
deep  rattle, 

Like  clans  from  their  hills  at  the  voice  of  the 
battle  ; 

And  biiglitly  the  fire-crested  billows  are  gleaming, 

And  wildly  from  lluUagh  the  eagles  are  scream- 
ing ! 

0,  where  is  the  dwelling,  in  valley  or  highland, 

So  meet  for  a  bard  as  this  lone  little  island  ? 

How  oft  when  the  summer  sun  rested  on  Clara, 
And  lit  th(i.dLirk  heath  on  the  hills  of  Ivera, 
Have  I  sought  thee,  sweet  spot,  from  my  home 

by  tlie  ocean. 
And  trod  all  thy  wilds  with  a  minstrel's  devotion, 
And  thought  of  thy  bards,  when  assembling  to- 
gether. 
In  the  cleft  of  thy  rocks,  or  the  depth  of  thy 

heather  ; 
They  fled  from  the  Saxon's  dark  bondage  and 

slaughter. 
And  waked  their  last  song  by  the  rush  of  thy 
water. 

High  sons  of  the  lyi-e,  0,  how  proud  was  the 

feeling, 
To  think  while  alone  through  that  solitude  steal- 
ing. 
Though  loftier  minstrels  green  Erin  can  number, 
I  only  awoke  your  wild  haqi  from  its  slumber. 
And  mingled  once  more  with  the  voice  of  those 

fountains 
The  songs  even  Echo  forgot  on  her  mountains  ; 


And  gleaned  each  gray  legend  that  darkly  w.as 

sleeping 
Where  the  mist  and  the  rain  o'er  their  beauty 

were  creeping ! 

Least  bard  of  the  hills, — were  it  mine  to  inherit 
The  fire  of  thy  harp  and  the  «Tng  of  thy  spirit, 
With  the  wTongs  which  like  thee  to  our  country 

have  bound  me, 
Did  your  mantle  of  song  fling  its  radiance  around 

me, 
Still,  still  in  those  -nilds  might  young  Liberty 

rally. 
And  send  her  sti'ong  shout  over  mountain  and 

valley, 
The  star  of  the  west  might  yet  rise  in  its  glory, 
And  the  land  that  was  darkest  be  brightest  in 

story. 

I  too  shall  be  gone; — but  my  name  shall  he 
spoken 

When  Erin  awakes  and  her  fetters  are  broken. 

Some  minstrel  will  come,  in  the  summer  eve's 
gleaming. 

When  Freedom's  young  light  on  his  spirit  is 
beaming. 

And  bend  o'er  my  grave  with  a  tear  of  emotion. 

Where  calm  Avon-Buee  seeks  the  kisses  of  ocean, 

Or  plant  a  wild  wreath,  from  the  banks  of  that 
river, 

O'er  the  heart  and  the  harp  that  are  sleeping  for- 
ever. 

James  Joseph  Callanan. 


EXILE  OF  EKm. 

There  came  to  the  beach  a  poor  exile  of  Erin, 

The  dew  on  his  thin  robe  was  heavy  and  chill ; 
For  his  country  he  sighed,  when  at  twilight  re- 
pairing 
To  wander  alone  by  the  wind -beaten  hill. 
But  the  day-star  attracted  his  eye's  and  devotion. 
For  it  rose  o'er  his  own  native  isle  of  thi^  ocean, 
AVhere  once,  in  the  fire  of  his  youthful  emotion. 
He  sang  the  bold  anthem  of  Erin  go  bragh. 

Sad  is  my  fate !  .said  the  heart-broken  stranger  ; 

The  wild  deer  and  wolf  to  a  covert  can  lice. 
But  I  have  no  refuge  from  famine  and  danger, 

A  home  and  a  country  remain  not  to  me. 
Never  again  in  the  green  sunny  bowers 
Where  my  forefathers  lived  shall  1  spend  the 

sweet  hours. 
Or  cover  my  liarj)  with  the  wild-woven  flowers. 

And  strike  to  the  numbers  of  Erin  go  bragh ! 

Erin,  my  country  !  though  sad  and  forsaken, 
In  dreams  I  revisit  thy  sea-beaten  shore  ; 


^1. 


Ju- 
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But,  alas  !  in  a  far  foreign  laud  I  awaken, 
And  sigh  for  the  friends  who  can  meet  me  no 
more ! 
O  cruel  fate  !  wilt  thou  never  replace  mo 
In  a  mansion  of  peace,  where  no  perils  can  chase 

nu'.  ? 
Never  again  shall  my  brothers  embrace  me  ? 
They  died  to  defend  me,  or  live  to  deplore  ! 

Where  is  my  cabin  door,  fast  by  the  wildwood  ? 

Sisters  and  sue,  did  ye  weep  for  its  fall  ? 
Where  is  the  mot  her  that  looked  on  my  childhood  ? 

And  where  is  the  bosom-friend,  dearer  than  all  ? 
0  my  sad  heart !  long  abandoned  by  pleasure. 
Why  did  it  dote  on  a  fast-fading  treasure  ? 
Tears,    like    the    raiu-drop,    may   fall   without 
measure, 

But  raptui'e  and  beauty  they  cannot  recall. 

Vet,  all  its  sad  recollections  suppressing, 
One  dying  wish  my  lone  bosom  can  draw,  — 

Erin,  an  exile  bciiueaths  thee  his  blessing  ! 
Land  of  my  forefathers,  Erin  go  bragh  ! 

Buried  and  cold,  when  ray  heart  stills  her  motion. 

Green  be  thy  fields,  sweetest  isle  of  the  ocean  ! 

And  thy  harp-striking  bards  sing  aloud  with 
devotion,  — 
Erin  mavourneen,  Erin  go  bragh  ! 

Thomas  Campbell. 


IRELAND. 

■SJ7. 

TllEY  are  dying !  they  are  dying !  whore  the 

golden  corn  is  growing  ; 
They  are  dying  !  they  are   dying !  where  tlie 

crowded  herds  are  lowing  ; 
They  are  gasping  for  existence  where  the  streams 

of  life  are  flowing. 
And  they  perish  of  the  plague  where  tlie  breeze 

of  health  is  blowing  ! 

God  of  justice  !  God  of  power  I 

Do  we  dream  ?    Can  it  be, 
In  this  land,  .it  this  hour. 

With  the  blossom  on  the  tree. 
In  the  gladsome  month  of  May, 
When  the  young  lambs  play. 
When  Nature  looks  aronud 

On  her  waking  children  now, 
Tlic  seed  within  the  ground, 

The  bud  upon  the  bough  ? 
Is  it  right,  is  it  fair, 
Tliat  we  perish  of  despair 
In  this  land,  on  this  soil, 

AVliere  our  destiny  is  set, 
'Wliicli  wo  cultured  with  our  toil, 

And  watered  with  our  sweat  ? 


We  have  plowed,  we  have  sown. 
But  the  crop  was  not  our  own  ; 
We  have  reaped,  but' harpy  hands 
Swept  the  harvest  from  our  lands  ; 
We  were  perishing  for  food. 
When  lo!  in  pitying  mood. 
Our  kindly  rulers  gave 
The  fat  lluid  of  tlie  slave. 
While  our  corn  filled  the  manger 
Of  the  war-horse  of  the  stranger  ! 

God  of  mercy  !  must  this  last  ? 

Is  this  land  preordained. 
For  the  present  and  the  past 

And  the  future,  to  be  chained,  — 

To  be  ravaged,  to  be  drained, 
To  be  robbed,  to  be  spoiled. 

To  be  hushed,  to  be  whipt. 

Its  soaring  pinions  dipt. 
And  its  every  etlbrt  foiled  ? 

Do  our  numbers  multiply 
But  to  perish  and  to  die  ? 

Is  this  all  our  destiny  below,  — 
That  our  bodies,  as  they  rot. 
May  fertilize  the  spot 

Where  the  harvests  of  the  stranger  grow  ? 

If  this  be,  indeed,  our  fate. 
Far,  far  better  now,  though  late. 
That  we  seek  some  other  land  and  try  some  other 
zone  ; 
The  coldest,  bleakest  shore 
Will  surely  yield  us  more 
Than  the  storehouse  of  the  stranger  that  we  dare 
not  call  our  own. 

Kindly  brothers  of  the  West, 
Who  from  Liberty's  full  breast 
Have  fed  us,  who  are  orphans  beneath  a  step- 
dame's  frown. 
Behold  our  happy  state, 
And  weep  your  wretched  fate 
That  you   share  not   in  the   splendors   of  our 
empire  and  our  crown  ! 

Kindly  brothers  of  the  East,  — 

Thou  gi-eat  tiara'd  priest. 
Thou  sanctified  Rienzi  of  Home  and  of  the  earth,  — 

Or  thou  who  bear'st  control 

Over  golden  Istambol, 
Who  felt  for  our  misfortunes  and  helped  us  in 
our  dearth,  — 

Turn  here  your  wondering  eyes, 
(.'all  your  wisest  of  the  wise. 
Your  muftis  and  your  ministers,  your  men  of 
deepest  lore  ; 


Let  the  sagest  of  your  sages 
Ope  our  islaud's  mystic  piiges, 
And  explaiu  unto  your  liigliness  the  wonders  of 
our  shore. 

A  fruitful,  teeming  soil, 
Where  the  patient  peasants  toil 
Beneath  the  summer's  sun  and  the  watery  winter 
sky; 
Where  they  tend  the  golden  grain 
Till  it  bends  upon  the  plain, 
Then  reap  it  for  the  stranger,  and  turn  aside  to 
die; 

Where  they  watch  their  flocks  increase, 
And  store  the  snowy  fleece 
Till  they  send  it  to  their  masters  to  be  woven 
o'er  the  wares  ; 
Where,  having  sent  their  meat 
For  the  foreigner  to  eat. 
Their  mission  is  fulfilled,  and  they  creep  into 
their  graves. 

'T  is  for  this  they  are  dyiug  where  the  golden 

corn  is  gi'owing, 
'T  is  for  tliis  they  are  dying  where  the  crowded 

herds  are  lowing, 
'T  is  for  this  they  are  dying  where  the  streams 

of  life  are  flowing. 
All  1  they  perish  of  tlie  plague  where  the  breeze 

of  health  is  Wowing  ! 

PHMS  FLORENCE  MAC-CARTHY. 


MARCO  BOZZAEIS. 

[Marco  Bozzaris,  the  Epainiiionrfas  of  modern  Greece,  fell  in  a 
ni^ht  attack  upon  the  Turkish  camp  at  Laspi,  the  site  of  tlie  an- 
cient Platxa,  August  20,  1823.  and  expired  in  tlie  moment  of  victory. 
His  last  words  were  :  "  To  die  for  liberty  is  a  pleasure,  and  not  a 
pain."] 

At  midnight,  in  his  guarded  tent. 

The  Turk  was  dreaming  of  the  hour 
When  Greece,  her  knee  in  suppliance  bent, 

Should  tiemble  at  his  power. 
In  dreams,  through  camp  and  court,  he  bore 
Tlie  tropliies  of  a  concjueror  ; 

In  dreams  his  song  of  triumph  heard  ; 
Then  wore  his  monarch's  signet-ring. 
Then  pressed  that  monarch's  throne — a  king; 
As  wild  his  thoughts,  and  gay  of  wing, 

As  Eden's  gai-den  liird. 

At  midnight,  in  the  forest  shades, 
Bozzaris  ranged  his  .Suliote  banil,  — 

True  as  the  steel  of  their  tried  blades. 
Heroes  in  heart  and  hand. 

Tlicre  hail  the  Persian's  thousands  stood. 

There  hud  the  glad  earth  ilnink  their  blood, 


On  old  Pkita'a's  day  ; 
And  now  there  breathed  that  haunted  air 
The  sons  of  sires  who  conquered  there. 
With  arm  to  strike,  and  soul  to  dare, 

As  quick,  as  far,  as  they. 

An  hour  passed  on,  the  Turk  awoke  : 

That  bright  dream  was  his  last  ; 
He  woke  —  to  hear  his  sentries  shriek, 

"To  arms !  they  come !  the  Greek  !  theGreek !" 
He  woke —  to  die  midst  flame,  and  smoke, 
And  shout,  and  groan,  and  s.aber-stroke. 

And  death-shots  falling  thick  and  fast 
As  lightnings  from  the  mountain-cloud  ; 
And  heard,  with  voice  as  trumjiet  loud, 

Bozzaris  clieer  his  band  : 
"  Strike  —  till  the  last  armed  foe  expires  ; 
Strike  —  for  your  altars  and  your  fires  ; 
Strike  —  for  the  green  graves  of  your  sires, 

God,  and  your  native  land  !  " 

They  fought  —  like  brave  men,  long  and  well ; 

They  piled  that  ground  with  Moslem  slain : 
They  conquered  —  but  Bozzaris  fell, 

Bleeding  at  every  vein. 
His  few  surviving  comrades  saw 
His  smile  when  rang  their  proud  hurrah, 

And  the  red  field  was  won ; 
Then  saw  in  death  his  eyelids  close 
Calmly,  as  to  a  night's  repose, 

Like  flowers  at  set  of  sun. 

Come  to  the  bridal  chamber.  Death, 

Come  to  the  mother,  when  she  feels. 
For  the  first  time,  her  fii-st-born's  breath  ; 

Come  when  tlie  blessed  seals 
That  close  the  pestilence  are  broke. 
And  crowded  cities  wail  its  stroke  ; 
Come  in  consumption's  ghastly  form. 
The  earthquake  shock,  the  ocean  stium  ; 
Come  when  the  heart  beats  high  and  warm. 

With  banquet  song  and  dance  and  wine,  — 
And  thoii  art  terrible  ;  the  tear. 
The  groan,  the  knell,  the  pall,  the  bier, 
And  all  we  know,  or  dream,  or  fear 

Of  agony,  are  thine. 

But  to  the  hero,  when  his  sword 

Has  won  the  battle  for  the  free. 
Thy  voice  sounds  like  a  prophet's  word, 
And  in  its  hollow  tones  are  heard 

The  thanks  of  millions  yet  to  be.  ' 
Come  wlii'ii  his  ttxsk  of  fame  is  wrought ; 
Come  with  her  laurel-leaf,  blood-bought; 

Come  in  her  crowning  hour,  — and  then 
Thy  sunken  eye's  unearthly  light 
To  him  is  welcome  as  the  sight 

Of  sky  and  Kt;irs  to  prisoned  men  ; 
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Thy  grasp  is  welcome  as  the  hand 
Of  brother  in  a  foreign  laud  ; 
Thy  summons  welcome  as  the  cry 
That  told  the  Indian  isles  were  nigh 

To  the  world-seeking  Genoese, 
When  the  land-wind,  from  woods  of  palm, 
And  orange-groves,  and  fields  of  halm, 

Blew  o'er  the  Haytian  seas. 

Bozzaris  !  with  the  storied  brave 

Greece  nurtured  in  her  glory's  time, 
Kest  thee  ;  there  is  no  prouder  giavc. 

Even  in  her  owii  proud  clime. 
She  wore  no  funeral  weeds  for  thee, 

Nor  bade  the  dark  hearse  wave  its  plume. 
Like  torn  branch  from  deatli's  leafless  tree, 
In  sorrow's  pomp  and  pagcanti-y. 

The  heartless  luxuiy  of  the  tomb. 
Hut  she  remembers  thee  as  one 
Long  loved,  and  for  a  season  gone, 
yor  tliee  her  poet's  lyre  is  wreathed, 
Her  marble  wTought,  her  music  breatlied  ; 
For  tliee  she  rings  the  birtliday  bells  ; 
Of  thee  her  babes'  first  lisping  tells  ; 
For  thine  her  evening  jirayer  is  said 
At  palace  couch  and  cottage  bed. 
Her  soldier,  closing  with  the  foe. 
Gives  for  thy  sake  a  deadlier  blow  ; 
His  plighted  maiden,  when  she  fears 
For  him,  the  joy  of  her  yomig  ye.ars. 
Thinks  of  thy  fate,  and  checks  her  tears. 

And  she,  the  mother  of  thy  boys, 
Though  in  her  eye  and  faded  cheek 
Is  read  the  grief  she  will  not  speak. 

The  memory  of  her  buried  joys,  — 
And  even  she  wlio  gave  thee  birth,  — 
Will,  by  her  pilgrim-circled  hearth. 

Talk  of  thy  doom  without  a  sigh  ; 
For  thou  art  freedom's  now,  and  fame's,  — 
One  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names 

That  were  not  born  to  die. 

i-itz.gree.ne  halleck. 


SONG  OF  THE  GREEK  POET. 

FROM  "DON  JUAN." 

The  isles  of  Greece,  tlie  i.sles  of  Greece ! 

Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung,  - 
Where  grew  the  arts  of  war  and  peace,  — 

Where  Delos  rose,  and  I'hnbus  sprung  ! 
Eternal  summer  gilds  tlicm  yet  ; 
But  all,  except  their  sun,  is  set. 

The  Scian  and  the  Teian  muse. 
The  hero's  harp,  the  lover's  lute. 

Have  found  the  fame  your  shores  refuse  ; 
Their  place  of  liirth  alone  is  mute 


To  sounds  which  echo  farther  west 
Than  your  sires'  "  Islands  of  the  Blest." 

The  mountains  look  on  Marathon, 
And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea  ; 

And  musing  there  an  hour-  alone, 

I  dreamed  that  Greece  might  still  be  free  ; 

For,  standiug  on  the  Persians'  grave, 

I  coidd  not  deem  myself  a  slave. 

A  king  sat  on  the  rocky  brow 

Which  looks  o'er  sea-born  Salamis  ; 

And  ships  by  thousands  lay  below. 
And  men  in  nations,  —  all  were  his  ! 

He  counted  them  at  break  of  day,  — 

And  when  the  sun  set,  where  were  they  ? 

And  where  are  they  ?  and  where  art  thou, 
My  country  ?    On  thy  voiceless  shore 

The  heroic  lay  is  tuneless  now,  — 
The  heroic  bosom  beats  no  more  ! 

And  must  thy  IjTe,  so  long  divine. 

Degenerate  into  hands  like  mine  ? 

'T  is  something,  in  the  dearth  of  fame. 
Though  linked  among  a  fettered  race. 

To  feel  at  least  a  patriot's  shame. 
Even  as  I  sing,  suU'use  my  face  ; 

For  what  is  left  the  poet  here  ? 

For  Greeks  a  blush,  —  for  Greece  a  tear. 

Must  we  but  weep  o'er  days  more  blest  ? 

JIust  we  but  blu.sh  ?  —  our  fathers  bled. 
Earth !  render  back  from  out  thy  breast 

A  remnant  of  our  Spartan  dead  ! 
Of  the  three  hundred,  grant  but  three 
To  make  a  new  Thcnnopyla; ! 

Wliat,  silent  stUI  ?  and  silent  all  ? 

All,  no  !  the  voices  of  the  dead 
Sound  like  a  distant  torrent's  fall. 

And  answer,  "  Let  one  living  head. 
But  one,  arise,  —  we  come,  we  come  !  " 
'T  is  but  the  living  who  are  dumb. 

In  vain,  —  in  vain  ;  strike  other  chorils ; 

Fill  high  the  cup  with  Samian  wine  ! 
Leave  battles  to  the  Turkish  hordes. 

And  shed  the  blood  of  Scio's  vine  ! 
Hark  !  rising  to  the  ignoble  call. 
How  answers  each  bold  Bacchanal ! 

You  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet,  — 
Where  is  the  Pyrrluc  phalan.v  gone  ? 

Of  two  .sucli  lessons,  why  forget 
The  nobler  and  the  maidier  one  ? 

You  have  the  letters  Cadmus  gave,  — 

Tldnk  ye  lie  meant  them  for  a  slave  ? 
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Fill  Iiij,'li  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine  ! 

We  will  not  think  of  themes  like  these  ! 
It  made  Anacreon's  song  divine  : 

He  served,  but  served  Polyeiates,  — 
A  tyi-ant ;  bilt  our  masters  then 
Were  still,  at  least,  our  eouutrymen. 

The  tjrant  of  the  Chersonese 

Was  freedom's  best  and  bravest  friend  ; 
Tliat  tyrant  was  Miltiades  ! 

0  that  the  present  hour  would  lend 
Another  despot  of  the  kind  ! 
Such  chains  as  his  were  sure  to  bind. 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine  ! 

On  Suli's  rock  and  Parga's  shore 
Exists  the  remnant  of  a  line 

Such  as  the  Doric  mothers  bore  ; 
And  there  perhaps  some  seed  is  sown 
The  Heraclcidan  blood  might  own. 

Trust  not  for  freedom  to  the  Franks,  — 
They  have  a  king  who  buys  and  sells  : 

In  native  swords,  and  native  ranks. 
The  only  hope  of  courage  dwells  ; 

Hut  Turkish  force,  and  Latin. fraud, 

Would  break  your  shield,  however  broad. 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samiau  wine  ! 

Our  virgins  dance  beneath  the  shade,  — 
I  see  their  glorious  black  eyes  shine  ; 

But,  gazing  on  each  glowing  maid. 
My  own  the  burning  tear-drop  laves. 
To  think  such  lireasts  must  suckle  slaves. 

Place  me  on  Sunium's  marbled  steep, 
Where  nothing,  save  the  waves  and  I, 

May  hear  our  mutual  munnurs  sweep; 
There,  swan-like,  lot  me  sing  and  die. 

A  land  of  slaves  shall  ne'er  be  mine,  — 

Dash  down  yon  cup  of  Samian  wine  ! 

Lord  Byron. 


GREECE. 

FROM  "CHILDE  HAROLD." 

Faiie  Greece  !  sad  relic  of  departed  worth ! 
Inmiortal,   though  no  more  ;  though  fallen, 

great ! 
Who  now  shall  lead  thy  scattered  children  forth, 
And  long-accustomed  bondage  uncreate  ? 
Not  such  thy  sons  wlio  whilom  did  await, 
The  lio]>eless  warriors  of  a  willing  doom. 
In  bleak  Thorniopylaj's  sepulchral  strait,  — 
0,  who  that  gallant  spirit  shall  resume, 
Leap  from   Eu  rotas'  banks,  and  call  tlieo  from 
the  tomb? 


Spirit  of  Freedom  !  when  on  Phyle's  brow 
Thou  sat'st  with  Thrasybuhis  and  his  train, 
Couldst  thou  forbode  the  dismal  hour  which 

now 
Dims  the  green  beauties  of  thine  Attic  plain  ? 
Not  thirty  tyrants  now  enforce  the  chain, 
But  every  carle  can  lord  it  o'er  thy  land  ; 
Nor  rise  thy  sons,  but  idly  rail  in  vain, 
Trembling  beneath  the  scourge  of  Turkish  hand. 
From  birth  till  death  enslaved ;  in  word,  in  deed, 
unmanned. 

In  all  save  fonn  alone,  how  changed  !  and  who 
That  marks  the  fire  still  sparkling  in  each  eye, 
Wlio  but  would  deem  their  bosoms  burned  anew 
AVith  thy  unquenched  beam,  lost  Liberty  ! 
And  many  dream  withal  the  hour  is  nigh 
That  gives  them  back  their  fathers'  heritage  ; 
For  foreign  arms  and  aid  they  fondly  sigh, 
Nor  solely  dare  encounter  hostile  rage. 
Or  tear  their  name  defiled  from  Slavery's  mourn- 
ful page. 

Hereditary  bondsmen  !  know  ye  not, 

Who  would  be  free  themselves  must  strike  the 

blow  ? 
By  their  right  arms  the  con<iuest  must  be 

wrought  ? 
Will  Gaul  or  Muscovite  redress  ye?  no! 
True,  tliey  may  lay  your  proud  despoilers  low, 
But  not  for  you  will  Freedom's  altars  flame. 
Shades  of  the  Helots  !  triumph  o'er  your  foe  ! 
Greece  !  change  thy  lords,  thy  state  is  stOl  the 

same  ; 

Thy  glorious  day  is  o'er,  but  not  thy  years  of 

shame  ! 

Lord  b^tion. 


GREECE. 


FROM  "THE  GIAOUR." 


Clime  of  the  unforgotten  brave  ! 
Whose  land,  from  plain  to  mountain-cave, 
Was  Freedom's  home  or  Glory's  grave! 
Shrine  of  the  mighty !  can  it  be 
That  this  is  all  remains  of  thee  ? 
Ap]>roach,  thou  craven,  crouching  slave  ; 

Say,  is  not  this  ThermopyUc  ? 
These  waters  blue  that  round  you  lave, 

O  sen'ilfi  offsjiring  of  the  free,  — 
Pronounce  what  sea,  what  shore  is  this  ? 
The  gulf,  the  rock  of  Salamis  ! 
These  scenes,  their  story  not  unknown, 
Arise,  and  make  again  your  own  ; 
Snatch  from  the  a.shes  of  your  sires 
The  embers  of  their  former  fires  ; 
And  he  who  in  the  .strife  expires 
Will  add  to  theirs  a  name  of  fear 
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That  Tyranny  shall  quake  to  hear, 
And  leave  his  sons  a  hope,  a  fame, 
They  too  will  rather  die  than  shame  ; 
For  Freedom's  battle  once  begun, 
Bequeathed  by  bleeding  sire  to  son, 
Though  baffled  oft  is  ever  won. 
Bear  witness,  Greece,  thy  living  liage  ; 
Attest  it,  many  a  deathless  ago  : 
While  kings,  in  dusty  darkness  hid. 
Have  left  a  nameless  pyramid, 
Thy  heroes,  though  the  general  doom 
Hath  swejit  the  column  from  their  tomb, 
A  mightier  monument  command. 
The  mountaias  of  their  native  land  ! 
There  points  thy  Muse  to  stranger's  eyo 
The  graves  of  those  that  cannot  die ! 
'T  were  long  to  tell,  and  sad  to  trace, 
Each  step  from  splendor  to  disgrace  : 
Enough,  —  no  foreign  foe  could  quell 
Thy  sold,  till  from  itself  it  fell ; 
Yes !  self-abasement  paved  the  way 
To  villain-bonds  and  despot  sway. 

What  can  he  teU  who  treads  thy  shore  ? 

No  legend  of  thine  olden  time. 
No  themo  on  which  the  Muse  might  soar. 
High  as  thine  own  in  days  of  yore. 

When  man  was  worthy  of  thy  clime. 
The  hearts  within  thy  valleys  bred, 
The  liery  souls  that  might  have  Ic'd 

Thy  sons  to  deeds  sublime, 
Now  crawl  from  cradle  to  the  grave, 
Slaves  —  nay,  the  bondsmen  of  a  slave, 

And  callous  save  to  crime. 

LORD  BVRO.N. 


POLAND. 

FROM  "THE  PLEASURES  OF  HOPE." 

Warsaw's  last  champion  from  her  height  sur- 
veyed, 
Wide  o'er  the  fields,  a  waste  of  ruin  laid  ; 
"0  Heaven!"  he  cried,  "  my  bleeding  country 

save ! — 
Is  there  no  hand  on  high  to  shield  the  bravo  ? 
Yet,  though  destrnction  sweep  these  lovely  plains, 
Rise,  fellow-men  !  our  coimtry  yet  remains  ! 
liy  that  dread  name,  we  wave  the  .sword  on  high. 
And  swear  for  her  to  live  —  with  her  to  die  ! " 

Ho  said,  and  on  the  rampart-heights  arrayed 
II  is  tnisty  warriors,  few,  but  undismayed  ; 
Firm-paced  and  slow,  a  hoirid  front  they  form. 
Still  as  the  breeze,  but  drcailful  as  the  storm  ; 
Low  murmuring  sounds  along  their  li.iimers  fly. 
Revenge,  or  death,  —  the  watchword  iuul  reply  ; 
Then  pealed  the  notes,  omni]iotent  to  charm. 
And  the  loud  tocsin  tolled  their  last  alarm  !  — 


In  vain,  alas  !  in  vain,  ye  gallant  few! 
From  rank  to  rank  your  volleyed  thu  iider  ilew  ;  — 
0,  bloodiest  picture  in  the  book  of  Time  ! 
Sarmatia  fell,  unwept,  without  a  crime  ; 
Found  not  a  generous  friend,  a  pitying  foe. 
Strength  in  her  anns,  nor  mercy  in  her  woe  ! 
Dropped  from  her  nerveless  grasp  the  shattered 

spear. 
Closed  her  bright  eye,  and  curbed  her  high  career ; 
Hope,  for  a  season,  bade  the  world  farewell. 
And  Freedom  shrieked  —  as  Kosciusko  fell  ! 

Thomas  Campbell. 


MEN  AND  BOYS. 

The  storm  is  out ;  the  land  is  roused  ; 
Where  is  the  coward  who  sits  well  housed  ? 
Fie  on  thee,  boy,  disguised  in  curls. 
Behind  the  stove,  'moug  gluttons  and  girls  ! 

A  gi'aceless,  worthless  wight  thou  must  be  ; 

No  German  maid  desires  thee. 

No  German  song  inspires  thee. 

No  German,  Rhine-wine  fires  thee. 
Forth  in  the  van, 
Man  by  man. 

Swing  the  battle-sword  who  can  ! 

AVnien,  we  stand  watching,  the  livelong  night. 
Through  piping  storms,  till  morning  light. 
Thou  to  thy  downy  bed  canst  cree]>, 
And  there  in  dreams  of  rapture  sleep. 
A  graceless,  worthless  wight,  etc. 

When  hoarse  and  shrill,  the  trumpet's  blast. 
Like  the  thunder  of  God,  makes  our  hearts  beat 

fast. 
Thou  in  the  theater  lov'st  to  appear. 
Where  trills  and  quavers  tickle  the  ear. 
A  graceless,  worthless  wight,  etc. 

When  the  glare  of  noonday  scorches  the  brain, 
When  our  parched  lips  seek  water  in  vain. 
Thou  canst  make  champagne  corks  lly 
At  the  groaning  tables  of  lii.\ury. 
A  graceless,  worthless  wight,  etc. 

When  we,  as  wo  rush  to  the  strangling  fight, 
Sendhome  to  our  true-loves  a  long  "Good-night," 
Thou  canst  hie  thee  wlieie  love  is  sold. 
And  buy  thy  pleasure  with  paltry  gold. 
A  graceless,  worthless  wight,  etc. 

When  lance  and  buUot  come  whistling  by, 
And  death  in  a  thousand  shaiies  draws  nigh, 
Tliou  canst  sit  at  thy  cards,  and  kill 
King,  queen,  and  knave  with  thy  spadille. 
A  graceless,  worthless  wight,  etc. 
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If  on  tlic  red  field  oiu-  bell  should  toll, 

In  arms  the  Austrian  phalanx  stood, 

Then  welcome  be  death  to  the  patriot's  soul ! 

A  living  wall,  a  human  wood  ! 

Thy  iianipered  liesh  shall  quake  at  its  doom, 

A  wall,  where  every  conscious  stone 

And  crawl  in  silk  to  a  hopeless  tomb. 

Seemed  to  its  kindred  thousands  grown  ; 

A  pitil'ul  exit  thine  shall  be  ; 

A  rampart  all  assaults  to  bear, 

No  German  maid  shall  weep  for  thee, 

Till  thue  to  dust  their  frames  should  wear  ; 

No  German  song  shall  they  sing  for  thee. 

A  wood,  like  that  enchanted  grove 

No  German  goblets  shall  ring  for  thee. 

In  which  with  fiends  Rinaldo  strove, 

Forth  in  the  van, 

Where  eveiy  silent  tree  piossessed 

Man  for  man, 

A  spirit  prisoned  in  its  breast. 

Swing  the  battle-sword  who  can ! 

Which  the  first  stroke  of  coming  strife 

From  the  Gcnnan  of  KoRNER, 

Would  startle  into  hideous  life  : 

by  CHARLES  T.    BROOKS. 

So  dense,  so  still,  the  Austrians  stood, 

A  living  wall,  a  human  wood  ! 

* 

Impregnable  their  front  appears. 

THE  MARSEILLES  HYMN. 

All  horrent  with  projected  spears, 

Whose  polished  points  before  them  shine. 

Ye  sons  of  freedom,  wake  to  glory  ! 

From  flank  to  flank,  one  brilliant  line, 

Hark  !  hark !  what  myriads  bid  you  rise ! 

Bright  as  the  breakers'  splendors  run 

Your  children,  wives,  and  grandsires  hoary. 

Along  the  billows  to  the  sun. 

Behold  their  tears  and  hear  their  cries ! 

Sliall  hateful  tyrants,  mischiefs  breeding. 

Opposed  to  these,  a  hovering  band 

With  hireling  hosts,  a  ruffian  baud, 

Contended  for  their  native  land  : 

AtlVight  and  desolate  the  land. 

Feasants,  whose  new-found  strength  had  broke 

While  peace  and  liberty  lie  bleeding? 

From  manly  necks  the  ignoble  yoke. 

To  amis !  to  arms !  ye  brave  ! 

And  forged  their  fetters  into  swords, 

Th'  avenging  sword  unsheathe ; 

On  equal  terms  to  fight  their  lords, 

March  on  !  march  on  !  all  heai-ts  resolved 

And  what  insurgent  rage  had  gained 

On  victory  or  death. 

In  many  a  mortal  fray  maintained  : 

Marshaled  once  more  at  Freedom's  call, 

Now,  now  the  dangerous  storm  is  rolling. 

They  came  to  conquer  or  to  fill. 

Which  treacherous  kings  confederate  i-aise ; 

"Where  lie  who  conquered,  he  who  fell, 

The  dogs  of  war,  let  loose,  are  howling. 

Was  deemed  a  dead,  or  living,  Tell ! 

And  lo  !  our  fielils  and  cities  blaze ; 

Such  virtue  had  that  patriot  breathed, 

And  shall  we  basely  view  the  ruin, 

So  to  the  soil  his  soul  bequeathed, 

While  lawless  force,  with  guilty  stride. 

That  wheresoe'er  his  an-ows  flew 

Spreads  desolation  far  and  wide, 

Heroes  in  his  own  likeness  grew, 

With  crimes  and  blood  his  hands  embruing. 

And  warrioi-s  sprang  from  every  sod 

To  arms !  to  arms !  ye  brave,  etc. 

Which  Ids  awakening  footstep  trod. 

0  Liberty  !  can  man  resign  thee, 

And  now  the  work  of  life  and  death 

Once  having  felt  thy  generous  flame  ? 

Hung  on  the  passing  of  a  breath  ; 

Can  dungeons,  bolts,  or  bars  confine  thee ! 

The  fire  of  conflict  burnt  within. 

Or  whips  thy  noble  spirit  tamo  ? 

The  battle  trembled  to  begin  : 

Too  long  the  world  has  wept,  bewailing 

Yet,  while  the  Austrians  held  their  ground, 

That  falsehood's  d;igger  tyrants  wield. 

Point  for  attack  was  nowhere  found  ; 

I'lit  freedom  is  our  sword  and  shield, 

Wlieiv'er  the  impatient  Switzers  gazed, 

And  all  their  arts  are  unavailing. 

The  unliroken  line  of  lances  blazed  : 

To  arms !  to  arms !  ye  brave,  etc. 

That  lino 't  were  suicide  to  meet. 

RoucET  DE  Lisle. 

And  perish  at  their  tyrants'  feet,  — 

How  could  they  rest  within  their  graves. 

Ami  leave  their  homes  the  homes  of  slaves  ? 

MAKE  ■WAY  FOR  LIBERTY  1 

Woulil  they  not  feel  their  children  tread 

With  clanging  chains  above  their  head  ? 

[On  the  exploit  of  Arnold  Winkelricd  at  Ihc  battle  of  Sempach. 

In  which  tlie  Swiss.  fiKhtinc  for  their  independence,  totally  defeated 

It  must  not  be  :  this  day,  this  hour. 

the  Austrians,  in  the  fourteenth  century) 

Annihilates  the  oppressor's  power ; 

"  Make  way  for  Liberty  !  "  — he  cried  ; 

All  Switzerland  is  in  the  field, 

Made  way  for  Liberty,  ami  dicil  ! 

She  will  not  fly,  she  cannot  yield,  — 
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She  must  not  fall  ;  her  hotter  fate 
Here  gives  her  an  ininiort;tl  ilate. 
Few  were  the  numbers  she  eould  boast ; 
But  every  freeman  was  a  host, 
And  felt  as  though  himself  were  bo 
On  whose  sole  arm  hung  vietory. 

It  did  depend  on  mu  indeed  ; 
Behold  him,  — Arnold  Wiiikelried  ! 
There  sounds  not  to  the  trump  of  famo 
The  eebo  of  a  nobler  name. 
Unmarked  he  stood  amid  the  throng, 
lu  rumination  deep  and  long. 
Till  you  might  see,  with  sudden  gi'ace, 
The  very  thought  eome  o'er  his  faee, 
And  by  the  motion  of  his  form 
Anticipate  tlic  bursting  storm. 
And  by  the  uplifting  of  his  brow 
Tell  where  the  bolt  would  strike,  and  how. 

But 't  was  no  sooner  thought  than  done, 
The  field  was  in  a  moment  won  :  — 

"  JIakc  way  for  Liberty  !  "  he  eried, 
Then  ran,  witli  aims  exteuiied  wiile, 
As  if  his  dearest  friend  to  clasji  ; 
Teu  spears  he  swej)!  within  his  grasp. 

"  Make  way  for  Liberty  ! "  he  cried  ; 
Their  keen  points  met  from  side  to  side  ; 
He  bowed  amongst  them  like  a  tree, 
And  thus  made  way  for  Liberty. 

Swift  to  the  breach  his  comrades  fly  ; 
"Make  way  for  Liberty  !"  they  cry. 
And  through  the  Austrian  phalanx  dart, 
As  rushed  the  spcai-s  through  Arnold's  heart  ; 
Wliile,  instintaneous  as  his  fall. 
Rout,  ruin,  ]ianic,  scattered  all  : 
An  earthi|Uake  coidil  not  o\'erthrow 
A  city  with  a  surer  blow. 

Thus  Switzerland  again  was  free  ; 
Thus  Death  made  way  for  Liberty  ! 

jAMus  Montgomery. 


SWITZERLAND. 


FROM   "WILLIAM  TELL." 


Once  Switzerland  was  free  !     With  what  a  ]iridc 
I  used  to  walk  these  hills,  —  look  up  to  lieaveu, 
And  bles.s  God  that  it  was  .so  !     It  was  free 
From  end  to  end,  from  cliff  to  lake  't  wa.i  fr-ee  1 
Free  as  our  torrents  are,  that  leap  our  rocks. 
And  plow  our  valley.s,  without  a.sking  leave:  ; 
Or  as  our  peaks,  that  wear  their  caps  of  snow 
In  very  presence  of  the  regal  suu  ! 


How  happy  was  I  in  it  then  !  I  loved 

Its  very  stonus.     Ay,  often  have  I  sat 

In  my  boat  at  night,  when,  midway  o'er  the  lake. 

The  stars  went   out,   and   down  the  mountain 

gorge 
The  wind  came  roaring,  —  I  have  sat  and  eyed 
The  thunder  breaking  from  his  cloud,  ami  smiled 
To  see  him  shake  his  lightnings  o'er  my  head, 
And  think  —  I  had  no  master  save  his  own  ! 

James  shlkida.n  Knowles. 


A  COURT  LADY. 

Hep.  hair  was  tawny  with  gold,  her  eyes  with 
purple  were  dark, 

Her  chec'ks'  pale  opal  burnt  with  a  red  and  rest- 
less spark. 

Never  was  lady  of  Milan  nobler  in  name  and  in 

race  ; 
Never  was  lady  of  Italy  fairer  to  see  in  the  face. 

Never  was  lady  on  earth  more  true  as  woman 

and  wife, 
Larger   in  judgment   and  instinct,   prouder   in 

manners  and  life. 

She  stood  in  the  early  morning,  and  said  to  her 

maidens,  "  Bring 
That  silken  robe  made  ready  to  wear  at  the  court 

of  the  king. 

"Bring  me  the  clasps  of  diamond,  lucid,  clear 

of  the  mote, 
Clasp  me  the  large  at  the  waist,  and  clasp  me 

the  small  at  the  throat. 

"  Diamonds  to  fasten  the  hair,  and  diamonds  to 

fasten  the  sleeves. 
Laces  to  drop  from  their  rays,  like  a  powder  of 

snow  from  the  eaves." 

Gorgeous  she  entered  the  sunlight  which  gath- 
ered her  up  in  a  llanie. 

While  straight,  in  her  open  carriage,  she  to  the 
hospital  camo. 

In  she  went  at  the  door,  and  gazing,  from  end 

to  end, 
"  Many  and  low  arc  the  pallets,  but  each  is  tho 

place  of  a  friiiwl." 

Up  slic  passed  through  tho  wards,  and  stood  nt 

a  young  man's  biul  : 
Blooily   the  baud  on    his  brow,   ami  livid    the 

droop  of  his  head. 
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"Art  thou  a  Lombard,  my  brother  ?    Happy  art  |  Long  she  stood  and  gazed,  and  twice  she  tried  at 

thou  !  "  she  cried,  the  name. 

And  smiled  like  Italy  on  him  :  ho  dreamed  in    But  two  gi-eat  crystal  tears  were  all  that  faltered 

her  face  and  died.  and  came. 


Pale  with  his  passing  soul,  she  went  on  still  to 
a  second  : 

lie  was  a  grave,  hard  man,  whoso  years  by  dun- 
geons were  reckoned. 

Wounds  in  Ids  body  were  sore,  wounds  in  his 

life  were  sorer. 
"Art  thou   a   Romagnole?"     Her  eyes    drove 

lightnings  before  her. 

"Austrian  and  priest  had  joined  to  double  and 

tighten  the  cord 
Able  to  bind  thee,  0  strong  one,  —  free  by  the 

stroke  of  a  sword. 

"  Now  be  grave  for  the  rest  of  us,  using  the  life 

overcast 
To  ripen  our  wine  of  the  present  (too  new)  in 

glooms  of  the  past." 

Down  she  stepped  to  a  pallet  where  laj'  a  face 

like  a  girl's, 
Young,  and  pathetic  with  dying,  —  a  deep  black 

hole  in  the  curls. 

"  Art  thou  from  Tuscany,   brother  ?  and  seest 

thou,  dreaming  in  pain. 
Thy  mother  stand  in  the  piazza,  searching  the 

list  of  the  slain  ? " 

Kind  as  a  mother  herself,  she  touched  his  cheeks 

with  her  hands  : 
"Blessed  is  she  who  has  home  thee,  although 

she  should  weep  as  she  stands." 

On  she  passed  to  a  Frenchman,  his  arm  carried 

oir  by  a  ball  : 
Kneeling,   .   .  "0  more  than  my  brother !  how 

shall  I  thank  thee  for  all  ? 

"  E,aeh  of  the  heroes  around  us  has  fought  for 

his  laml  and  line, 
But  Ihoii,  hast  fouglit  for  a  stranger,  in  hate  of  a 

wrong  not  thine. 

"  Happy  are  .all  free  peoples,  too  strong  to  be  dis- 
possessed ; 

But  blessed  are  those  among  nations  who  dare  to 
be  strong  for  the  rest ! " 

Ever  she  jiassed  on  her  way,  and  came  to  a  couch 

whore  pined 
One  with  a  face  from  Venetia,  white  with  a  liope 

out  of  mind. 


Only  a  tear  for  Venice  ?  —  she  turned  as  in  pas- 
sion and  loss, 

jVnd  stooped  to  his  forehead  and  kissed  it,  as  if 
she  were  kissing  the  cross. 

Faiut  with  that  strain  of  heart,  she  moved  on 

then  to  another. 
Stern  and  strong  in  his  death.     "  And  dost  thou 

suffer,  my  brother  ? " 

Holding  his  hands  in  hers:  — -"Outof  the  Pied- 
mont lion 

Cometh  the  sweetness  of  freedom !  sweetest  to 
live  or  to  die  on." 

Holding  his   cold,  rough  hands,  —  "Well,   0, 

well  have  ye  done 
In  noble,  noble  Piedmont,  who  would  not  be 

noble  .alone." 

Back  he  fell  while  she  spoke.     She  rose  to  her 

feet  with  a  spring,  — 
"That   was   a   Piedmontese  !    and   this   is   the 

Court  of  the  King." 

Elizabeth  Barrett  brow.ning. 


VILLA  FRANCA. 

.859. 

Wait  a  little  ;  do  we  not  wait  ? 
Louis  Napoleon  is  not  Fate  ; 
Fiancis  Joseph  is  not  Time  ; 
There 's  one  hath  swifter  feet  than  Crime  ; 
Cannon  parliaments  settle  naught : 
Venice  is  Austria's,  — whose  is  thought  ? 
Minie  is  good,  but,  spite  of  change,  — 
Guttcnburg's  gun  has  the  longer  range. 

Spin,  spin,  Clotho,  spin  ! 

Lachcsis,  twist  !  and  Atropos,  sever  ! 

In  the  shadow,  year  out,  year  in. 

The  silent  headsnuiu  waits  forever  ! 

AVait,  we  say  ;  our  years  are  long  ; 
Men  are  weak,  but  Man  is  strong  ; 
Since  the  stars  first  curved  their  rings, 
Wc  have  looked  on  many  things  ; 
Great  wars  come  and  great  ware  go, 
AVolf-tracks  light  on  polar  snow  ; 
We  shall  see  him  come  and  gone, 
This  second-hand  Napoleon. 

Spin,  spin,  Clotho,  spin  ! 

Lachesis,  twist !  and  Atropos,  sever  ! 

In  the  shadow,  year  out,  year  in. 

The  silent  headsman  waits  forever  I 
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We  saw  the  eliler  Corsican, 

Ami  Clotho  muttered  as  she  span, 

While  crowned  lackeys  bore  the  train 

Of  the  pinchbeck  Charlemagne,  — 

"  Sister,  stint  not  length  of  thread  ! 

Sister,  stay  the  scissors  dread  ! 

On  St.  Helen's  granite  hlcak, 

Hark  !  the  vulture  whets  his  beak  ! " 

Spin,  spin,  Clotho,  spin  ! 

Lachesis,  twist !  and  Atropos,  sever ! 

In  the  shadow,  year  out,  year  in. 

The  silent  headsman  waits  forever  ! 

The  Bonapartes,  we  know  their  bees, 

They  wade  in  honey,  red  to  the  knees  ; 

Their  i)atcnt  reaper,  its  sheaves  sleep  sound 

In  doorless  garners  underground  ; 

We  know  false  Glory's  spentlthrift  race, 

Pawning  nations  for  feathers  and  lace  ; 

It  may  be  short,  it  may  be  long,  — 

"  'T  is  reckoning  day  ! "  sneers  unpaid  Wrong. 

S[iin,  spin,  Clotho,  spin  ! 

Lachesis,  twist !  and  Atropos,  sever  ! 

In  the  shadow,  year  out,  year  in, 

The  silent  headsman  waits  forever  ! 

The  cock  that  wears  the  eagle's  skin 
Can  promise  wliat  he  ne'er  could  win : 
Slavery  reaped  for  line  words  sown, 
System  for  all  and  rights  for  none  ; 
Desjiots  at  top,  a  wild  clan  below, 
Such  is  the  Gaul  from  long  ago  : 
Wash  the  black  from  the  Kthiop's  face 
Wash  the  past  out  of  man  or  race  ! 

Spin,  spin,  Clotho,  spin  ! 

Lacliesis,  twist  !  and  Atropos,  sever  ! 

In  the  shadow,  year  out,  year  in. 

The  silent  headsman  waits  forever  ! 

'Neath  Gregory's  throne  a  spider  swings 

And  snares  the  people  for  the  kings  : 

"  Luther  is  dead  ;  old  quarrels  jjass  ; 

The  stake's  black  scars  are  healc<l  with  grass"  ; 

So  ili-eanicrs  prate  ;  —  did  man  e'er  live 

Saw  priest  or  woman  yet  forgive  ? 

But  Luther's  broom  is  left,  and  eyes 

Peep  o'er  their  creeds  to  where  it  lies. 

Spin,  spin,  Clotho,  spin  ! 

Lai  hcsis,  twist !  and  Atropos,  sever  ! 

In  the  shadow,  year  out,  year  in, 

Tlie  silent  hiadsman  waits  forever  I 

Smooth  sails  the  ship  of  either  realm, 
Kaiser  and  .b^siiit  at  the  helm  ; 
But  wc  look  down  the  deeps,  and  ni^iik 
Silent  workers  in  the  dark, 


Building  slow  the  sharp-tusked  reefs, 
Old  instincts  hardening  to  new  beliefs  : 
Patience,  a  little  ;  learn  to  wait ; 
Hours  are  long  on  the  clock  of  Fate. 

Spin,  spin,  Clotho,  spin  ! 

Lachesis,  twist !  and  Atropos,  sever  ! 

Dark  is  strong,  and  so  is  Sin, 

But  only  God  endures  forever ! 

James  Russell  Lowell. 


■VSTESTWARD,   HOI 

FROM  "ON  THE  PROSPECT   OF    PLANTING  ART  AND  LEARN- 
ING IN  AMERICA." 

Westward  the  course  of  Empire  takes  its  way. 

The  four  fii-st  acts  already  past, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day  : 

Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last. 

GEORGE  BERKELEY. 


AMERICA. 

O  MOTHER  of  a  mighty  race, 
Yet  lovely  in  thy  youthful  grace  ! 
The  elder  dames,  thy  haughty  peers, 
Admire  and  hate  thy  blooming  years ; 

With  words  of  shame 
And  taunts  of  scom  they  join  thy  name. 

For  on  thy  cheeks  the  glow  is  spread 
That  tints  thy  morning  hills  with  red  ; 
Thy  step,  —  the  wild  deer's  rustling  feet 
Within  thy  woods  are  not  more  fleet ; 

Thy  hopeful  eye 
Is  bright  as  thine  own  sunny  sky. 

Ay,  let  them  rail,  those  haughty  ones, 
While  .s,afe  thou  dwellcst  with  thy  soni 
They  do  not  know  how  loved  thou  art, 
How  many  a  fomi  and  fearless  heart 

Would  rise  to  throw 
Its  life  between  thee  and  the  foe. 

They  know  not,  in  their  hntc  and  ]iride, 
What  virtues  with  thy  chihlron  biile,  — 
How  tnie,  how  gooil,  thy  gi-aceful  maids 
Make  bright,  like  llowcrs,  the  valley  shades ; 

What  generous  men 
Spring,  like  thine  oaks,  by  hill  and  glen  ; 

What  cordial  welcomes  greet  the  guest 
By  thy  lone  rivers  of  the  west ; 
How  faith  is  kept,  ami  truth  revered. 
And  man  is  loved,  and  Cod  is  feared. 

In  woodland  homes. 
And  where  the  ocean  border  foams. 
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There  's  freedom  at  thy  gates,  and  rest 
For  earth's  down-trodden  and  opprest, 
A  shelter  for  the  liunted  head, 
For  the  starved  laborer  toil  and  bread. 

Power,  at  thy  bounds, 
Stops,  and  calls  back  his  baffled  hounds. 

O  fair  young  mother  !  on  thy  brow 
Shall  sit  a  nobler  grace  than  now. 
Deep  in  the  brightness  of  tliy  skies. 
The  thronging  years  in  glory  rise, 

And,  as  they  fleet. 
Drop  strength  and  riches  at  thy  feet. 

Thine  eye,  with  every  coming  hour, 
Shall  brighten,  and  thy  form  shall  tower  ; 
And  when  thy  sisters,  elder  born, 
"Would  brand  thy  name  with  words  of  scorn, 

Before  thine  eye 
Upon  their  lips  the  taunt  shall  die. 

William  cullen  Bryant. 


COLUMBIA. 

COLTTMBIA,  Columbia,  to  glory  arise. 
The  ([ueen  of  the  world,  and  the  child  of  the  skies ! 
Thy  genius  commands  thee ;  with  rapture  behold. 
While  ages  on  ages  thy  splendors  unfold. 
Thy  reign  is  the  last  and  the  noblest  of  time, 
Most  fruitful  thy  soil,  most  inviting  thy  clime  ; 
Let  the  crimes  of  the  east  ne'er  eucrimson  thy 

name, 
Be  freedom  and  science  and  virtue  thy  fame. 

To  conquest  and  slaughter  let  Europe  aspire  ; 
Whelm  nations  in  blood,  and  wrap  cities  in  fire ; 
Thy  heroes  the  rights  of  mankind  shall  defend. 
And  triumph  pursue  them,  and  glory  attend. 
A  world  is  thy  realm  ;  for  a  world  be  thy  laws 
Enlarged  as  thine  empire,  and  just  as  thy  cause ; 
On  Freedom's  broad  basis  that  empire  shall  rise, 
E.xtend  with  the   main,  and  dissolve  with   the 
skies. 

Fair  Science  her  gates  to  thy  sous  shall  unbar. 
And  the  east  sec  thy  mom  hide  the  beams  of  her 

star ; 
New  bards  and  new  sages  unrivaled  shall  soar 
To  fimie  unexting>\ished  when  time  is  no  more  ; 
To  thee,  the  last  refuge  of  virhie  designeil. 
Shall  lly  from  all  nations  the  best  of  mankind  ; 
Here,  grateful  to  Heaven,  with  transport  shall 

bring 
Their  incense,  more  fragrant  than  odors  of  spring. 

Nor  less  shall  thy  fair  ones  to  glory  ascend. 
And  genius  and  beauty  in  harmony  blend  ; 


The  graces  of  form  shall  awake  pure  desire. 
And  the  charms  of  the  soul  ever  cherish  the  fire ; 
Their  sweetness  unmingled,  theirmannei's refined. 
And  virtue's  bright  image,   enstamped  on  the 

mind. 
With  peace  and  soft  rapture  shall  teach  life  to 

glow, 
And  light  up  a  smile  on  the  aspect  of  woe. 

Thy  fleets  to  all  regions  thy  power  shall  display. 
The  nations  admire,  and  the  ocean  obey  ; 
Each  shore  to  thy  glory  its  tribute  unfold. 
And  the  east  and  the  south  yield  theii-  spices  ar.d 

gold. 
As  the  dayspring  unbounded  thy  splendor  shall. 

flow, 
And  earth's  little  kingdoms  before  thee  shall  bow. 
While  the  ensigns  of  union,  in  triimiph  unfurled. 
Hush  the  tumult  of  war,  and  give  peace  to  the 

world. 

Thus,  as  down  a  lone  valley,  with  cedars  o'er- 

spread, 
From  war's  dread  confusion,  I  pensively  strayed,  — 
The  gloom  from  the  face  of  fair  heaven  retired  ; 
The  wind  ceased  to  mui-mur,  the  thunders  ex- 
pired ; 
Perfumes,  as  of  Eden,  flowed  sweetly  along, 
.\nd  a  voice,  as  of  angels,  enchantingly  sung  : 
"Columbia,  Columbia,  to  glory  arise. 
The  queen  of  the  world,  and   the  child  of  the 

skies ! " 

Timothy  dwicht. 


AMERICA  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

All  hail !  thou  noble  land. 
Our  Fathers'  native  soil  ! 
0,  stretch  thy  mighty  hand. 
Gigantic  grown  by  toil. 
O'er  the  v.ist  Atlantic  wave  to  our  shore ! 
For  thou  with  magic  might 
Canst  reach  to  where  the  light 
Of  Phccbus  travels  bright 
The  world  o'er ! 

The  Genius  of  our  clime 

From  his  pine-embattled  steep 
Shall  hail  the  guest  sublime  ; 
While  the  Tritons  of  the  deep 
With  their  conchs  the  kindred  le.igue  sh.all  pro- 
claim. 
Then  let  the  world  combine,  — 
O'er  the  main  our  naval  line 
Like  the  Milky  Way  shall  shine 
Bright  in  fame  ! 

Though  ages  long  have  past 

Since  our  Fathers  left  their  home. 
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Tlu-ir  pilot  in  the  Wast, 

We  talk  the  battle  over, 

O'er  imtravelej  seas  to  roam, 

And  share  the  battle's  spoil. 

Y(jt  lives  the  blood  of  l';iij,'laud  in  our  veins  ! 

The  woodland  rings  with  laugh  and  shout, 

And  shall  we  not  proclaim 

As  if  a  hunt  were  up. 

That  blood  of  honest  fame 

And  woodland  flowers  are  gathered 

AVliieb  no  tyranny  can  tame 

To  crown  the  soldier's  cup. 

Ijy  its  chains? 

With  merry  songs  we  mock  the  wind 
That  in  the  pine-top  grieves, 

'While  the  lanf;iiage  free  and  bold 

And  slumber  long  and  sweetly 

Which  the  Bard  of  Avon  sung, 

On  beds  of  oaken  leaves. 

In  which  our  Milton  told 

How  the  vault  of  heaven  rung 

Well  knows  the  fair  and  friendly  moon 

The  band  that  Marion  leads,  — 

When  Satan,  blasted,  fell  with  his  host ; 

Wliilo  this,  with  reverence  meet, 

The  glitter  of  their  rilles. 

The  scampering  of  their  steeds. 
'T  is  life  to  gnide  the  fiery  barb 

Ten  thousand  echoes  greet, 

From  rock  to  rock  repeat 
Kound  our  coast ; 

Across  the  moonlight  plain  ; 

While  the  manners,  while  the  arts, 

'T  is  life  to  feel  the  night-wind 

That  mold  a  nation's  soul. 

That  lifts  his  tossing  mane. 

Still  cling  around  our  hearts,  — 

A  moment  in  the  British  camp  — 

IJetween  let  Ocean  roll. 

A  moment  —  and  away 

Our  joint  communion  breaking  with  the  sun  : 

Back  to  the  pathless  forest. 

Yet  still  from  cither  beach 

Before  the  peei)  of  day. 

The  voice  of  bluod  shall  reach, 

More  audible  than  speech, 

Grave  men  there  are  by  broad  Santee, 

"  We  are  One." 

Grave  men  with  hoary  hairs  ; 

Washington  Allston. 

Their  hearts  are  all  with  Marion, 

For  Marion  are  their  prayers. 
And  lovely  ladies  greet  our  band 

SONG  OF  MARION'S  MEN. 

With  kindliest  welcoming, 

Orn  Ijand  is  few,  but  true  and  tried. 

With  smiles  like  those  of  summer. 

Our  leader  frank  and  bold  ; 

And  tears  like  those  of  spring. 

The  British  soldier  trembles 

For  them  we  wear  these  trusty  anna. 

When  Marion's  name  is  told. 

And  lay  theni  down  no  more 

Our  fortress  is  the  good  greenwood. 

Till  we  have  driven  the  Briton 

Our  tent  the  cypress-tree  ; 

Forever  from  our  shore. 

We  know  the  forest  round  us. 

William  Cullen  Bryant. 

As  seamen  know  the  sea  ; 
We  know  it3  walls  of  thorny  vines. 

Its  glades  of  reedy  grass. 
Its  .safe  and  .silent  islands 

HVMN: 

Within  the  dark  morass. 

SUNG  AT  THE  COMPLETION   OF  THE  CONCORD   MONUMENT, 
APRIL.  19.  1836. 

Woe  to  the  English  soldiery 
That  little  dread  us  near  ! 

By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  tlie  flood, 

On  them  shall  light  at  miilnight 

Their  Hag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled. 

A  strange  and  sudden  fear  ; 

Here  once  the  eniliattlcd  farmers  stood. 

Wlien,  waking  to  their  tents  on  fire. 

And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world. 

They  grasp  their  anns  in  vain. 

And  tlicy  who  stiind  to  face  us 

The  foe  long  since  in  silence  slept ; 

Are  l)eat  to  earth  again  ; 

Alike  the  eon([iieror  silent  sleei>s  ; 

And  they  who  lly  in  terror  deem 

And  Time  the  ruined  bridge  has  swept 

A  mighty  host  behind, 

Down  the  dark  stream  which  seaward  creeps. 

And  hear  the  tramp  of  thousands 

Upon  the  hollow  wind. 

On  this  green  bank,  by  this  soft  stream. 
We  set  to-day  a  votive  stone ; 

Then  sweet  the  hour  that  brings  release 

That  nuMiinry  may  their  deed  redeem. 

From  danger  and  from  toil ; 

> 

When,  like  our  sires,  our  sons  are  gone. 
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Spirit,  that  made  those  heroes  dare 

As  the  roar 

' 

To  die,  or  leave  their  children  free, 

On  the  shore, 

Bid  Time  and  Nature  gently  sjiare 

Swept  the  strong  battle-breakers  o'er  the  green- 

The  shaft  we  raise  to  them  and  thee. 

sodded  acres 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

Of  the  plain  ; 
And  louder,  louder,  louder,  cracked  the  black 
gunpowder. 

' 

WARREN'S  ADDRESS. 

Cracking  amain  1 

Stand  !  the  ground  's  your  own,  my  braves ! 

Now  like  smiths  at  their  forges 

Will  ye  give  it  up  to  slaves  ? 

Worked  the  red  .St.  George's 

Will  ye  look  for  greener  graves  ? 

Cannoneers  ; 

Hope  ye  mercy  still  ? 

And  the  "  vill.iinous  saltpeter" 
Kung  a  fierce,  discordant  meter 

What 's  the  mercy  despots  feel  ? 

Hear  it  in  that  battle-peal  ! 

Round  their  ears ; 

Read  it  on  yon  bristling  steel  1 

As  the  swift 

Ask  it,  —  ye  who  will. 

Storm-drift, 

Fear  ye  foes  who  kill  for  hire  ? 

With  hot  sweeping  anger,  came  the  horscguards' 

Will  ye  to  your  hmnes  retire  ? 

clangor 

Look  behind  you  !  —  they  're  afire  ! 

On  our  flanks  ; 

And,  before  you,  see 

Then  higher,   higher,   higher,   burned  the  old- 

Who  have  done  it !     From  the  vale 

fashioned  fire 

On  they  come  !  —  and  will  ye  quail  ? 

Through  the  ranks ! 

Leaden  rain  and  iron  hail 

Let  their  welcome  be  ! 

Then  the  old-fashioned  colonel 
Galloped  through  the  white  infernal 

In  the  God  of  battles  trust ! 

Powder-cloud  ; 

Die  we  may,  —  and  die  we  must : 

And  his  broad  sword  was  swinging. 

But,  0,  wliere  can  dust  to  dust 

And  his  brazen  throat  was  ringing 

Be  consigned  so  well. 

Trumpet-loud. 

As  where  heaven  its  dews  shall  shed 

Then  the  blue 

On  the  martyred  patriot's  bed. 

Bullets  flew. 

And  the  rocks  shall  raise  their  head, 

And  the  trooper-jackets  redden  at  the  touch  of 

Of  his  deeds  to  tell? 

the  leaden 

John  pierpont. 

Rifle-breath  ; 
And  rounder,  rounder,  rounder,  roared  the  iron 

THE  OLD  CONTINENTALS. 

six-pounder, 

In  their  ragged  regimentals 

Hurling  death  ! 

Stood  the  old  continentals. 

CUY  HUMPHREY  MCMASTER. 

Yielding  not. 

When  the  grenadiers  were  lunging, 

And  like  hail  fell  the  plunging 

PAUL  REVERE'S  RTOE. 

Cannon-shot  ; 

When  the  files 

Listen,  my  children,  and  yon  shall  hear 

Of  the  isles. 

Of  the  midnight  ride  of  Paul  Kcvere, 

From  the  smoky  night  encampment,  bore  the 

On  the  eighteenth  of  April,  in  Seventy-five  ; 

banner  of  the  rampant 
Unicorn, 

Hardly  a  man  is  now  alive 

Who  remembers  that  famous  day  and  year. 

And  grummer,  grummer,   gnimmer  rolled  the 
roll  of  the  drummer, 

He  said  to  his  friend,  "If  the  British  march 

Through  the  mom  ! 

By  land  or  sea  from  the  town  to-night, 

Hang  a  lantern  aloft  in  the  belfry  arch 

Then  with  eyes  to  the  front  all, 

Of  the  North  Church  tower  as  a  signal  light,  — 

And  with  guns  horizontal. 

One,  if  by  land,  and  two,  if  by  sea  ; 

.Stood  our  sires  ; 

And  I  on  the  op]iosite  shore  will  lie. 

And  the  balls  whistled  deadly. 

Keady  to  ride  and  spread  the  alarm 

And  in  streams  flashing  redly 

Through  every  Middlesex  village  and  farm. 

Blazed  the  fires ; 

For  the  countr)'  folk  to  be  up  and  to  arm." 

1 

■ 

Then  he  said,  "  Good  night !  "  and  with  muffled 

oar 
Silently  rowed  to  the  Charlestown  shore. 
Just  as  the  moon  rose  over  the  bay, 
Where  swinging  wide  at  her  moorings  lay 
The  Somerset,  British  niau-of-war  ; 
A  [ihantom  ship,  with  each  mast  and  spar 
Across  the  moon  like  a  prison  bai-. 
And  a  huge  black  hulk,  that  was  magnified 
By  its  own  reflection  in  the  tide. 

Meanwhile,  his  friend,  through  alley  and  street, 
AVanders  and  watches  with  eager  ears. 
Till  in  the  silence  around  him  he  hcai-s 
Tlie  muster  of  men  at  the  barrack  door. 
The  sound  of  arms,  and  the  tramp  of  feet, 
And  the  measured  tread  of  the  gienadiers. 
Marching  dovra  to  their  boats  on  the  shore. 

Then  he  climbed  the  tower  of  the  Old  Korth 

Church 
By  the  wooden  stairs,  with  stealthy  tread, 
To  the  belfry-chamber  overhead. 
And  startled  the  pigeons  from  their  perch 
On  the  somber  rafters,  that  round  him  made 
JIasses  and  moving  shapes  of  shade,  — 
By  the  trembling  ladder,  steep  and  tall, 
To  the  highest  window  in  the  wall, 
AVhere  he  paused  to  listen  and  look  down 
A  moment  on  the  roofs  of  the  town. 
And  the-  moonlight  flowing  over  all. 

Beneath,  in  the  churchyard,  lay  the  dead, 

In  their  night-encampment  on  the  hill, 

Wrapped  in  silence  so  deep  and  still 

That  he  could  hear,  like  a  sentinel's  tread, 

The  watchful  night-wind,  as  it  went 

Creeping  along  from  tent  to  tent. 

And  seeming  to  whisper,  "All  is  well  !  " 

A  moment  only  he  feels  the  spell 

Of  the  place  ami  the  hour,  and  the  secret  dread 

Of  the  lonely  belfry  and  the  dead  ; 

For  suddenly  all  Ids  thoughts  are  bent 

On  a  sliailowy  something  far  away. 

Where  the  river  widens  to  meet  the  bay,  — 

A  line  of  black  that  twnds  and  floats 

On  the  rising  tide,  like  a  bridge  of  boats. 

Meanwhile,  impatient  to  mount  and  ride. 
Booted  and  spurred,  with  a  heavy  stride, 
On  the  opposite  shore  walked  Paul  Revere. 
Xow  he  patted  his  horse's  side. 
Now  gazeil  at  the  landscape  far  and  near, 
Then,  impetuous,  stamped  the  earth, 
.\nd  turned  and  tightened  his  saddle-girth  ; 
But  mostly  he  watched  with  eager  senrcli 
The  belfry-tower  of  the  Old  North  Church, 


As  it  rose  above  the  graves  on  the  hill, 
Lonely  and  spectral  and  somber  and  still. 
And  lo  !  as  he  looks,  on  the  belfry's  height 
A  glimmer,  and  then  a  gleam  of  light ! 
He  springs  to  the  saddle,  the  briille  he  turns. 
But  lingers  and  gazes,  till  full  on  his  sight 
A  second  lamp  in  the  belfry  burns  ! 

A  hurrj'  of  hoofs  in  a  Ullage  street, 

A  shape  in  the  moonlight,  a  bulk  in  the  dark. 

And   beneath,  from  the  pebbles,   in  passing,  a 

spark 
Struck  out  by  a  steed  flying  fearless  and  fleet : 
That  was  all  !     And  yet,  through  the  gloom  and 

the  light, 
The  fiite  of  a  nation  was  riding  that  night ; 
And  the  spark  struck  out  by  that  steed,  in  his 

flight. 
Kindled  the  land  into  flame  with  its  heat. 

He  has  left  the  village  and  mounted  the  steep. 
And  beneath  him,  tranipiil  and  broad  and  deep, 
Is  the  Jlystic,  meeting  the  ocean  tides  ; 
And  under  the  alders,  that  skirt  its  edge. 
Now  soft  on  the  sand,  now  loud  on  the  ledge, 
Is  heard  the  tramp  of  his  steed  as  he  rides. 

It  was  twelve  by  the  village  clock 

When  he  crossed  the  bridge  into  Medford  town. 

He  heard  the  crowing  of  the  cock, 

.\nd  the  barking  of  the  farmer's  dog, 

.\nd  felt  the  damp  of  the  river  fog. 

That  rises  after  the  sun  goes  down. 

It  was  one  by  the  village  clock 

When  he  galloped  into  Lexington. 

He  saw  the  gilded  weathercock 

Swim  in  the  moonlight  as  he  passed. 

And  the  meeting-house  windows,  blank  and  hare, 

Gaze  at  him  with  a  spectral  glare. 

As  if  they  already  stood  aghast 

At  the  l)!oody  work  they  would  look  upon. 

It  was  two  by  the  village  clock 

AAHicn  he  came  to  the  bridge  in  Concord  town. 

He  heard  the  bleating  of  the  flock. 

And  the  twitter  of  liirds  among  the  trees, 

And  felt  the  breath  of  the  morning  breeze 

Blowing  over  the  meadows  brown.* 

And  one  was  safe  and  asleep  in  his  bed 

Who  at  the  bridge  woidd  be  first  to  fall. 

Who  that  day  wo\ild  be  lying  dead, 

Pierced  by  a  British  musket-ball. 

■^'ou  know  the  rest.    In  the  books  you  have  read, 
How  the  Briti.sh  Regulars  fireil  and  fled,  — 
How  the  farmers  gave  them  ball  for  ball. 
From  behind  each  fence  and  farm-yard  wall. 
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Chasing  the  redcoats  down  the  lane, 
Tlien  crossing  the  fields  to  emerge  again 
Under  the  trees  at  the  tnni  of  the  road, 
And  only  pausing  to  iire  and  load. 

So  throngh  the  night  rode  Paul  Revere  ; 

And  so  through  the  night  went  his  cry  of  alarm 

To  every  Middlesex  village  and  farm,  — 

A  cry  of  defiance  and  not  of  fear, 

A  voice  in  the  darkness,  a  knock  at  the  door, 

And  a  word  that  shall  echo  forevermore  ! 

For,  borne  on  the  night-wind  of  the  Past, 

Through  all  our  history,  to  the  last. 

In  the  hour  of  darkness  and  peril  and  need, 

The  people  will  waken  and  listen  to  hear 

The  hurrying  hoof-beats  of  that  steed 

And  the  midnight  message  of  Paul  Revere. 

Henrv  w.  Longfellow. 


THE  AMERICAK  FLAG. 

When  Freedom,  from  her  mountain  height. 

Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air. 
She  tore  the  azure  roljc  of  night, 
'     And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there  ! 
She  mingled  with  its  gorgeous  dyes 
The  milky  baldric  of  the  skies. 
And  striped  its  pure,  celestial  white 
With  streakings  of  the  morning  light ; 
Then,  from  his  mansion  in  the  sun, 
She  called  her  eagle-bearer  do^vn, 
And  gave  into  his  mighty  hand 
The  symbol  of  her  chosen  land  ! 

Majestic  monarch  of  the  cloud  ! 

Who  rear'st  aloft  thy  regal  form, 
To  l)ear  the  tempest  trumping  loud, 
And  see  the  lightning  lances  driven. 

When  strive  the  warrioi-s  of  the  storm. 
And  rolls  the  thunder-drum  of  heaven,  — 
Child  of  the  Sun  !  to  thee  'tis  given 

To  guard  the  banner  of  the  free, 
To  hover  in  the  sulphur  smoke. 
To  ward  away  the  battle-stroke. 
And  liid  its  blendings  shine  afar. 
Like  rainbows  on  the  cloud  of  war, 

The  harbingers  of  victory  ! 

Flag  of  the  brave  !  thy  folds  shall  fly. 
The  sign  of  ho[)e  and  triumph  high  ! 
When  sjieaks  the  signal-trumpet  tone. 
And  the  long  line  comes  gleaming  on, 
Kre  yet  the  life-blood,  warm  and  wet. 
Has  dimmed  the  glistening  bayonet, 
Each  soldier's  eye  shall  brightly  turn 
To  where  thy  sky-born  glories  liurn. 
And,  as  his  springing  steps  advance. 
Catch  war  and  vengeance  from  the  glance. 


And  when  the  cannon-mouthings  loud 
Heave  in  wild  wreaths  the  battle  shroud, 
And  gory  sabers  rise  and  fall 
Like  shoots  of  flame  on  midnight's  pall. 
Then  shall  thy  meteor  glances  glow. 

And  cowering  foes  shall  shrink  beneath 
Each  g-allant  arm  that  strikes  below 

That  lovely  messenger  of  death. 

Flag  of  the  seas  !  on  ocean  wave 
Thy  stars  shall  glitter  o'er  the  brave  ; 
When  death,  careering  on  the  gale, 
Sweeps  darkly  round  the  bellied  sail, 
And  frighted  waves  i-ush  wiUlly  back 
Before  the  broadside's  reeling  rack. 
Each  dying  wanderer  of  the  sea 
Sliall  look  at  once  to  heaven  and  thee, 
And  smile  to  see  thy  splendors  fly 
In  triumjih  o'er  his  closing  eye. 

Flag  of  the  free  heart's  hope  and  home, 

By  angel  hands  to  valor  given  ! 
Thy  stai-s  have  lit  the  welkin  dome. 

And  all  tliy  hues  were  born  in  heaven. 
Forever  float  that  standard  sheet ! 

Where  breathes  the  foe  but  falls  before  us, 
With  Freedom's  soil  beneath  our  feet. 

And  Freedom's  banner  streaming  o'er  us  ? 
Joseph  Rodman  Drake. 


THE  STAIl-SPANGLED  BANNER. 

0  SAY,  can  you  see  by  the  dawn's  early  light 
What  so  proudly  we  hailed  at  the  twilight's  last 

gleaming  ?  — 
Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars  through 

the  perilous  fight. 
O'er  the  i-amp,irts  we  watched  were  so  gallantly 

streaming ! 
And  the  rocket's  red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting 

in  air, 
Gave  proof  through  the  night  that  our  fl.ag  was 

still  there  ; 
0  say,  does  that  star-spangled  banner  yet  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 

brave  ? 

On  that  shore,  dimly  seen  through  the  mists  of 

the  deep, 
Where  the  foe's  haughty  host  in  dread  silence 

reposes. 
What  is  that  which  the  breeze,  o'er  the  towering 

steep. 
As  it  fitfully  blows,  now  conceals,  now  discloses  ? 
Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  tlie  morning's  first 

beam. 
In  full  glory  reflected,  now  shines  on  the  stream  ; 


'T  is  the  star-spangled  banner !  0,  long  may  it 

wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 

brave ! 

And  where  is  that  band  who  so  vauntingly  swore 
That  the  havoc  of  war  and  the  battle's  confusion 
A  home  and  a  country  should  leave  us  no  more  ? 
Their  blood  has  washed  out  their  foul  footsteps' 

pollution. 
No  refuge  could  save  the  hireling  and  slave 
From  the  terror  of  flight  or  the  gloom  of  the 

grave  ; 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  doth 

wave 
O'er  the  laud  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 

brave ! 

0,  thus  be  it  ever  when  freemen  shall  stand 

Between  their  loved  homes  and  the  war's  desola- 
tion I 

lilest  with  viet'ry  and  peace,   may  the  Heaven- 
rescued  land 

Praise  the  Power  that  hath  made  and  preserved 
us  a  nation. 

Tlien  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  it  is  just, 

And  this  be  our  motto,  "  In  God  is  our  trust"  ; 

And  the  stai'-spangled  banner  in  triumph  shall 
wave 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave  ! 

Francis  Scott  Kev. 


THE  LITTLE  CLOtTD. 
r.8s3] 

As  when,  on  Carmel's  sterile  steep, 
The  ancient  prophet  bowed  the  knee. 

And  seven  times  sent  his  servant  forth 
To  look  toward  the  distant  sea  ; 

There  came  at  last  a  little  cloud. 
Scarce  larger  than  the  human  hand, 

Spreading  and  swelling  till  it  broke 
In  showers  on  all  the  herblcss  land; 

And  hearts  were  glad,  and  sliouts  went  up. 
And  praise  to  Israel's  miglity  Ood, 

As  the  sear  liills  grew  bright  with  flowers, 
And  verdure  clothed  the  valley  sod,  — 

Even  so  our  eyes  liavo  waited  long  ; 

But  now  a  little  cloud  ajipeara, 
Spreading  and  swelling  as  it  glides 

Onward  into  the  coming  years. 

Bright  cloud  of  Liberty  !  full  soon. 
Far  stretching  from  the  ocean  strand, 


Thy  glorious  folds  shall  spread  abroad, 
Kncircling  our  beloved  land. 

Like  the  sweet  rain  on  Judah's  hills, 
The  glorious  boon  of  lovij  shall  fall. 

And  our  bond  millions  shall  arise, 
As  at  an  angel's  trmnpet-call. 

Then  shall  a  shout  of  joy  go  up,  — 
The  wild,  glad  cry  of  freedom  come 

From  hearts  long  crushed  by  cruel  hands, 
And  songs  from  lips  long  sealed  and  dumb  ; 

And  every  bondman's  chain  be  broke, 
And  eveiy  soul  that  moves  abroad 

In  this  wide  realm  shall  know  and  feel 
The  blessed  Liberty  of  God. 

John  Howard  Bryant. 


JOHN  BROWN  OF  OSAWATOMIE. 

A  BALLAD  OF  THE  TIMES.      (NOV.,  1859.) 
[Containing  ye  True  History  of  ye  Great  Virginia  Fright.] 

John  Biiown  in  Kansas  settled,  like  a  steadfast 
Yankee  farmer, 
Brave  and  godly,  with  four  sons,  —  all  stalwart 
men  of  might. 
There  he  spoke  aloud  for  Freedom,  and  the  Bor- 
der-strife grew  warmer. 
Till  the  Rangers  fired  his  dwelling,  in  his  ab- 
sence, in  the  night ; 
And  Old  Brown, 
Osawalomie  Brown, 
Came  homeward  in  the  morning  —  to  find  his 
house  burned  down. 

Then  he  grasped  his  trusty  rifle,  and  boldly  fought 
for  Fieedoin  ; 
Smote  from  border  unto  border  the  fierce,  in- 
vading band  ; 
And  he  and  his  brave  boys  vowed  —  so  might 
1  leaven  help  and  speed  'em  !  — 
They  would  save  those  grand  old  prairic^s  from 
the  curse  that  blights  the  land  ; 
And  OU  Blown, 
Osawatomie  lirown. 
Said,   "  Boys,   the   Lord  will   aid   us  ! "  and  ho 
shoved  his  ramrod  down. 

And  the   T^ord  did  aid   these   men  ;   and   they 
labored  day  and  even. 
Saving  Kansas  fi-om  its  peril,  and  their  very 
lives  seemed  charmed  ; 
Till  the  ruflians  killed  one  sou,  in  the  blessed 
light  of  Heaven  — 
In  cold  blood  the  fellows  slew  him,  as  ho  jour- 
neyed all  unarmed  ; 
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Then  Old  Brown, 
Osawatomie  Krown, 
Shed  not  a  tear,  but  shut  his  teeth,  and  frowned 
a  terrible  frown  ! 

Then  they  sei2ed  another  brave  boy,  — •  not  amid 
the  heat  of  battle, 
But  in   peace,  behind   his   plowshare, — and 
they  loaded  him  with  chains. 
And  with  pikes,  before  their  horses,  even  as  they 
goad  their  cattle. 
Drove  him,  cruelly,  for  their  sport,  and  at  last 
blew  out  his  brains  ; 
Then  Old  Brown, 
Osawatomie  Brown, 
Raised  his  right  hand  up  to   Heaven,  calling 
Heaven's  vengeance  down. 

And  he  swore  a  fearful  oath,  by  the   name  of 
the  Almighty, 
He  would  hunt  this  ravening  e\al   that  had 
scathed  and  torn  him  so  ;  — 
He  would  seize  it  by  the  vitals  ;  he  would  crush 
it  day  and  night  ;  he 
AVould  so  pursue  its  footsteps,  —  so  return  it 
blow  for  blow,  — • 
That  Old  Brown, 
Osawatomie  Brown, 
Should  be  a  name  to  swear  by,  in  backwoods  or 
in  town  ! 

Then  his  beard  became  more  grizzled,  and  his 
wild  blue  eye  grew  wilder. 
And   more   sharply  curved   his   hawk's-nose, 
snuffing  battle  from  afar  ; 
And  he  and  the  two  boys  left,  though  the  Kan- 
sas strife  waxed  milder, 
Grew  more  sullen,  till  was  over  the  bloody 
Border  War, 

And  Old  Brown, 
Osawatomie  Brown, 
Had  gone  crazy,  as  they  reckoned  by  his  fearful 
glare  and  frown. 

So  he  left  the  plains  of  Kansas  and  their  bitter 
woas  behind  him, 
Slipt  off  into  Virginia,  where  the  statesmen  all 
are  born. 
Hired  a  farm  by  Harper's  Ferrj',  and  no  one 
knew  where  to  find  him. 
Or  whether  he  'd  turned  parson,  or  was  jack- 
eted and  shorn  ; 
For  Old  Brown, 
Osawatomie  Brown, 
Mad  as  he  was,  knew  texts   enough  to  wear  a 
parson's  gown. 


He  bought  no  plows  and  harrows,  spades  and 
shovels,  or  such  trifles  ; 
But  quietly  to  his  rancho  there  came,  by  every 
train, 
Boxes  full  of  pikes  and  pistols,  and  his  well-be- 
loved Sharpe's  rifles  ; 
And   eighteen    other    madmen   joined   their 
leader  there  again. 
Says  Old  Brown, 
Osawatomie  Brown, 
"Boys,  we  've  got  an  anny  large  enough  to  march 
and  whip  the  town  ! 

"Take  the  town,  and  seize  the  muskets,  free  the 
negroes,  and  then  arm  them  ; 
Carry  the  County  and  the  State,  ay,  and  all 
the  potent  South ; 
On  their  own  heads  be  the  slaughter,  if  their  vic- 
tims rise  to  harm  them  — 
These  Virginians !  who  believe  not,  nor  would 
heed  the  warning  mouth." 
Says  Old  Brown, 
Osawatomie  Brown, 
"The  world  shall  see  a  Republic,  or  my  name  is 
not  John  Brown  !  " 

'T  was  the  si.xteenth  of  October,  on  the  evening 
of  a  Sunday : 
' '  This  good  work, ' '  declared  the  captain,  "  shall 
be  on  a  holy  night !  " 
It  was  on   a  Sunday  evening,  and,  before   the 
noon  of  iionday, 
"With  two  .sons,  and  Captain  Stephens,  fifteen 
privates  —  black  and  white, 
Captain  BrowTi, 
Osawatomie  Brown, 
Marched  across  the  bridged  Potomac,  andknocked 
the  sentry  down  ; 

Took   the    guarded    armory-building,   and  the 
muskets  and  the  cannon  ; 
Captured  all  the  county  majors  and  the  colo- 
nels, one  by  one  ; 
Scared  to  death  each  gallant  scion  of  Virginia 
they  ran  on. 
And  before  the  noon  of  Monday,   I  s.ay,  the 
deed  was  done. 
Mad  Old  Brown, 
Osawatomie  Brown, 
With  his  eighteen  other  crazy  men,  went  in  and 
took  the  town. 

Very  little  noise  and  bluster,  little  smell  of  pow- 
der, made  he  ; 
It  was  all  done  in  the  midnight,  like  the  em- 
peror's coup  dUat; 


"  Cut  the  wires  !  stop   the   rail-cars  !  hold   the 
streets  and  briilges  !  "  said  he, 
Then  declared  tlie  new  lupublic,  with  himself 
for  guiding  star,  — 
This  Old  Brown, 
Osawatoniie  Brown  ; 
And  the  bold  two  thousand  citizens  ran  off  and 
left  the  town. 

Then  was  riding  and  railroading  and  expressing 
liere  and  thither  ; 
And  the  Martinsburg  Sliarpshooters  and  the 
C'liarlestown  Volunteers, 
And  tlie  Shopherdstown  and  Winchester  Militia 
h:istened  whither 
Old  Brown  was  said  to  muster  liLs  ten  thou- 
sand grenailiers  ! 
General  Brown, 
Osawatoniie  Brown  ! 
Behind  whose  rampant  banner  all  the  North  was 
pouring  down. 

But  at  last,  't  is  said,  some  prisoners  escaped 
from  Old  Brown's  durance. 
And   the  effeiTcscent  valor  of  the  Chiralry 
broke  out. 
When  they  learned  that  nineteen  madmen  had 
the  m.-irvelous  assurance  — 
Only  nineteen  —  thus  to  seize  the  place  and 
drive  them  straight  about ; 
And  Old  Brown, 
Osawatoniie  Brown, 
Found  an  army  come  to  take  him,  encamped 
around  the  town. 

But  to  stomi  with  all  the  forces  we  have  men- 
tioned, was  too  risky  ; 
So  they  hurried  off  to  Kirlimond  for  the  Gov- 
ernment llarines  — 
Tore  themfrom  their  weeping  matrons,  fired  their 
souls  with  Bourlion  whiskey. 
Till  they  battered  down  Brown's  castle  with 
their  ladilers  and  machines  ; 
And  Old  I'lown, 
Osawatoniie  lirown. 
Received  three  bajonet  stabs,  and  a  cut  on  his 
brave  old  crown. 

Tallyho  !  tlio  old  Virginia  gentry  gather  to  tlie 
baying ! 
In  they  rushed  and  killed  the  game,  shooting 
lustily  away  ; 
And  whene'er  they  slew  a  rebel,  those  who  camo 
too  late  for  slaying. 
Not  to  lose  a  share  of  glory,  fired  their  bullets 
in  his  clay  ; 


And  Old  Brown, 
Osawatoniie  Brown, 
Saw  his  sons  fall  dead  beside  him,  and  between 
them  laid  him  down. 

How   the   conquerors   wore   their   laurels ;  how 
they  h.astened  on  the  trial  ; 
How  Old  Brown  was  placed,  half  dying,  on  the 
Charlestown  court-house  floor ; 
How  he  spoke  his  grand  oration,  in  the  scorn  of 
all  denial ; 
What  the  brave  old  madman  told  them,  —  these 
are  known  the  country  o'er. 
"  Hang  Old  Brown, 
Osawatoniie  Brown," 
Said  the  judge,  "and  all  such  rebels  !"  with  his 
most  judicial  frown. 

But,  Virginians,  don't  do  it !  for  I  tell  you  that 
the  flagon. 
Filled  with  blood  of  Old  Brown's  offspring,  was 
first  poured  by  Southern  hands  ; 
And  each  drop  from  Old  Brown's  life-veins,  like 
the  red  gore  of  the  dragon, 
May  spring  up  a  vengeful  Fury,  hissing  through 
your  slave-worn  lands ! 
And  Old  Brown, 
Osawatoniie  Brown, 
May  trouble  you  more  than  ever,  when  you  've 
nailed  his  coflin  down  ! 

Edmund  Clarence  studman. 


SHERIDAN'S  RIDE. 

Up  from  the  South  at  break  of  day, 

Bringing  to  Winchester  fresli  dismay. 

The  affrighted  air  with  a  shudder  bore, 

Like  a  lurahl  in  liasfc,  to  the  chieftain's  door, 

The  terrible  grumble  and  runible  and  roar, 

Telling  the  battle  was  on  once  more. 

And  Sheridan  twenty  miles  away. 

And  wider  still  those  billows  of  war 

Thundered  along  the  horizon's  bar  ; 

And  louder  yet  into  Winchester  rolled 

The  roar  of  that  red  sea  uncoiitrnlleil, 

Making  the  blond  of  the  listener  cold 

As  he  tliought  of  the  stake  in  that  fiery  fray. 

With  Sheridan  twenty  miles  away. 

But  there  is  a  road  from  Winclicster  town, 

A  good,  broad  highway,  lea<ling  down  ; 

And  there,  through  the  flash  of  tlie  morning  light, 

A  steed  as  black  .as  the  steeds  of  niglit. 

Was  seen  to  pass  as  with  eagle  flight. 

As  if  he  knew  the  terrible  need, 

He  stretched  away  with  the  utmost  spend  ; 

Hills  rose  and  fell,  —  but  his  Imart  w.as  gay, 

With  Slieridan  fifteen  miles  away. 
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Still  sprung  from  those  swift  hoofs,  thundering 

South, 
The  dust,  like  smoke  from  tlie  cannon's  mouth  ; 
Or  the  trail  of  a  comet,  sweeping  faster  and  faster, 
Foreboding  to  traitors  the  doom  of  disaster. 
The  heartof  the  steed,  and  the  heart  of  the  master. 
Were   heating,    like   prisoners   assaulting   their 

walls, 
Inijiatient  to  he  where  the  battle-field  calls  ; 
Every  nerve  of  the  charger  was  strained  to  fuU 

With  Sheridan  only  ten  miles  away. 

Under  his  spuming  feet,  the  road 

Like  an  arrowy  Alpine  river  flowed, 

And  the  landscape  sfjed  away  behind, 

Like  an  ocean  flying  before  the  wind  ; 

And  the  steed,  like  a  bark  fed  with  furnace  ire. 

Swept  on,  with  his  wild  eyes  full  of  fire  ; 

But,  lo  !  he  is  nearing  his  heart's  desire. 

He  is  snufling  the  smoke  of  the  roaring  fraj'. 

With  Sheridan  only  five  miles  away. 

The  first  that  the  General  saw  were  the  groups 
Of  stragglers,  and  then  the  retreating  troops  ; 
What  was  done,  —  what  to  do,  —  a  glance  told 

him  both, 
And,  striking  his  spurs  with  a  terrible  oath. 
He  dashed  down  the  line  mid  a  storm  of  huzzas. 
And  the  wave  of  retreat  checked  its  course  there, 

because 
The  sight  of  the  master  compelled  it  to  pause. 
With  foam  and  with  dust  the  black  charger  was 

gray ; 
By  the  flash  of  his  eye,  and  his  nostril's  play. 
He  seemed  to  the  whole  great  army  to  say, 
"  I  have  brouglit  you  Sheridan  all  the  way 
From  Winchester  down,  to  save  the  day  1 " 

Hurrah,  huiTah  for  Sheridan  ! 
Hurrah,  hurrah  for  horse  and  man  ! 
And  when  tlieir  statues  are  placed  on  high, 
Under  the  dome  of  the  Union  sky,  — 
The  American  soldier's  Temple  of  Fame,  — 
There  with  the  glorious  Oeneral's  name 
Be  it  said  iu  letters  both  bold  and  bright : 
"  Here  is  the  steed  that  saved  the  day 
By  carrying  Sheridan  into  the  fight. 
From  Winchester,  — twenty  miles  away  !  " 

THOMAS  BUCHANAN  READ. 


THE  BIVOUAC  OF  THE  DEAD. 

TiiF.  muffled  drum's  sad  roll  has  beat 

The  soldier's  last  tattoo  ; 
No  more  on  life's  jiarade  shall  meet 

That  brave  and  fallen  few. 


On  Fame's  eternal  camping-ground 

Their  silent  tents  are  spread. 
And  glory  guards,  with  solemn  round, 

The  bivouac  of  the  dead. 

No  rumor  of  the  foe's  advance 

Now  swells  upon  the  wind  ; 
No  troubled  thought  at  midnight  haunts. 

Of  loved  ones  left  behind  ; 
No  vision  of  the  morrow's  strife 

The  warrior's  dream  alarms  ; 
No  braying  horn  or  screaming  fife 

At  dawn  shall  call  to  arms. 

Their  shivered  swords  are  red  with  rust. 

Their  plumed  heads  are  bowed. 
Their  haughty  banner,  trailed  in  dust, 

la  now  their  martial  shroud  ; 
And  plenteous  funeral  tears  have  washed 

The  red  stains  from  each  brow. 
And  the  proud  forms,  by  battle  gashed, 

Are  free  from  anguish  now. 

The  neighing  troop,  the  flashing  blade, 

The  bugle's  stirring  blast. 
The  cliaigc,  the  dreadful  cannonade, 

The  ilin  and  shout  are  past  : 
Nor  war's  wild  note,  nor  glory's  peal. 

Shall  thrill  with  fierce  delight 
Those  breasts  that  never  more  may  feel 

The  rapture  of  the  fight. 

Like  the  fierce  Northern  hunicano 

That  sweejis  his  great  plateau. 
Flushed  with  the  triumph  yet  to  gain, 

Came  down  the  serried  foe  : 
Who  heard  the  thunder  of  the  fray 

Break  o'er  the  field  beneath. 
Knew  well  the  watchword  of  that  day 

Was  Victory  or  Death. 

Full  many  a  norther's  breath  has  swept 

O'er  Angostura's  plain. 
And  long  the  pitying  sky  has  wept 

Above  its  moldered  slain. 
The  raven's  scream  or  eagle's  flight, 

Or  shepherd's  pensivejay. 
Alone  now  wake  each  solemn  height 

That  frowned  o'er  that  dread  fray. 

Sons  of  the  Dark  and  Bloody  Ground  ! 

Ye  umst  not  slumber  there, 
Wliere  stranger  steps  and  tongues  resound 

Along  the  heedless  air  ; 
Your  own  proud  land's  heroic  soil 

Shall  be  your  fitter  grave  ; 
She  claims  from  war  its  richest  spoil  — 

Tho  ashes  of  her  brave. 
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Thus,  'neath  their  parent  turf  they  rest, 

Far  fioin  the  gory  lielil, 
Borne  to  a  Spartan  mother's  breast 

Oil  many  a  bloody  sliield. 
The  sunshine  of  tlieir  native  sky 

Smiles  sadly  on  them  here. 
And  kindred  eyes  and  hearts  watch  by 

The  heroes'  sepulcher. 

Rest  on,  embalmed  and  sainted  dead. 

Dear  as  the  blood  ye  gave  ! 
No  impious  footstep  here  shall  tread 

The  herbage  of  your  grave  ; 
Nor  shall  your  glory  be  forgot 

Wliilc  Fame  her  record  keeps, 
Or  Honor  points  the  hallowed  spot 

Where  Valor  proudly  sleeps. 

Yon  marble  minstrel's  voioeless  stone 

In  deathless  song  shall  tell. 
When  many  a  vanished  year  hath  flown. 

The  story  how  he  fell ; 
Nor  wieck,  nor  change,  nor  winter's  blight. 

Nor  time's  remorseless  doom. 
Can  ilim  one  ray  of  holy  light 

That  gilds  your  glorious  tomb. 

THEODORE  O'HARA. 


THE  WOOD  OF  CHANCELLORSVILLE. 

The  ripe  red  berries  of  the  wintergreen 
Lure  me  to  pause  awhile 

In  this  deep,  tangled  wood.     I  stop  and  lean 
Down  where  these  wild-flowers  smile. 
And  rest  me  in  this  shade  ;  for  many  a  mile. 

Through  lane  and  dusty  street, 

I  've  walked  with  weary,  weary  feet ; 

And  now  I  tarry  mid  this  woodland  scene, 

'Mong  ferns  and  mosses  sweet. 

Here  all  around  me  blows 

The  ]iale  inimrose. 

1  wonder  if  the  gentle  blossom  knows 

The  feeling  at  my  heart,  —  the  solemn  gi'ief 

So  whelming  and  so  deep 
That  it  disdains  relief, 

And  will  not  let  me  weep. 
I  Wdiiiler  that  the  woodbine  thrives  and  grows. 
And  is  indifferent  to  the  nation's  woes. 
For  while  these  mornings  shine,  these  blossoms 

bloom. 
Impious  Kcbellion  wraps  the  land  in  gloom. 

Nature,  thou  art  unkind, 

Unsympathizing,  blind ! 

Yon  lielien,  clinging  to  th'  o'erhanging  rock, 

Is  lia])py,  and  each  blade  of  gi'ass. 

O'er  which  unconsciously  I  pass 


Smiles  in  my  face,  and  seems  to  mock 
Jle  with  its  joy.     Alas  !  I  cannot  find 
One  charm  iu  bounteous  nature,   wliile   the 
wind 
That  blows  upon  my  cheek  bears  on  each  gust 
The  gioans  of  my  jioor  country,  bleeding  iu  the 
dust. 

The  air  is  musical  with  notes 

That  gush  from  wiiigid  warblers'  throats, 

And  in  the  leafy  trees 

I  hear  the  drow.sy  hum  of  bees. 

Prone  from  the  blinding  sky 

Dance  rainbow-tinted  sunbeams,  thick   with 
motes. 

Daisies  are  shining,  and  the  butterfly 
Wavei-s  from  flower  to  flower  ;  yet  in  this  wood 
The  ruthless  foeman  stood, 
And  every  turf  is  drenched  with  human  blood. 

0  heartless  flowers  ! 

0  trees,  clad  in  your  robes  of  glistering  sheen. 
Put  off  this  canopy  of  gorgeous  gi'een  ! 

These  are  the  houra 

For  mourning,  not  for  gladness.     While  this 
smart 

Of  treason  dire  gashes  the  Nation's  heart, 

Let  birds  refuse  to  sing, 

.\nd  flowei's  to  bloom  upon  the  lap  of  spring. 

Let  Nature's  face  itself  with  teaiy  o'erflow. 

In  deepest  anguish  for  a  people's  woe. 

While  rank  Kcbellion  stands 

With  blood  of  martyrs  on  his  impious  hands  ; 

While  slavery,  and  chains. 

Anil  cruelty,  and  direst  hate. 

Uplift  thcur  heads  within  the  afllicted  .State, 
And  Ireeze  the  blood  in  every  patriot's  veins,  ^ 
Let  these  old  woodlands  fair 
Grow  black  with  gloom,  and  from  its  thunder- 
lair 
Let  liglitning  leap,  and  scorch  the  accursed  air, 
Until  the  sulfering  earth. 
Of  treason  sick,  .shall  spew  the  monster  forth. 
And  each  regenerate  so<l 
Be  consecrate  anew  to  Freedom  and  to  God  ! 

DtHA  R.  GEkMA.N. 


THE  OLD  SERGEANT. 

"  Come  a  little  nearer.  Doctor,  —  thank  you  — 
let  me  take  the  cup  : 

Draw  your  chair  up,  —  draw  it  closer,  —  just  an- 
other little  sup  ! 

Maybe  you  may  think  I  'm  better  ;  but  I  'ni 
pretty  well  usetl  up,  — 

Doctor,  you've  done  all  you  could  do,  but  I  'ni 
just  a-going  up ! 


■♦  »  ^ 
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"  Feel  my  pulse,  sir,  if  you  want  to,  but  it  ain't 
much  use  to  try  —  " 

"  Never  say  that,"  said  the  surgeon,  as  he  smoth- 
ered down  a  sigh  ; 

"  It  will  nerer  do,  old  comrade,  for  a  soldier  to 
say  die ! " 

What  you  smj  will  make  no  difference,  Doctor, 
when  you  come  to  die. 

"Doctor,  what  has  been  the  matter?"  "You 
were  very  faint,  they  say  ; 

You  nmst  try  to  get  to  sleep  now."  "  Doctor, 
have  I  been  away?" 

"  Not  that  anybody  knows  of ! "  "Doctor  —  Doc- 
tor, please  to  stay  ! 

There  is  something  I  must  tell  you,  and  you 
won't  have  long  to  stay  ! 

"  I    have  got  my  marching  orders,   and   I  'm 

ready  now  to  go  ; 
Doctor,  did  you  say  I  fainted  ?  —  but  it  couldn't 

ha'  been  so,  — 
For  as  sure  as  I  'ra  a  Sergeant,  and  was  wounded 

at  Shiloh, 
I  've  this  veiy  night  been  back  there,  on  the  old 

field  of  Shiloh ! 

"  This  is  all  that  I  remember :  The  last  time 
the  Lighter  came, 

And  the  lights  had  all  been  lowered,  and  the 
noises  nuich  the  same, 

He  had  not  been  gone  five  minutes  before  some- 
thing called  my  name  : 

'Orderly  Seugf.ant  —  Iiobert  PitruTON'!'  — 
just  that  way  it  called  my  name. 

"And  I  wondered  who  could  call  me  so  dis- 
tinctly and  so  slow, 

Knew  it  could  n't  be  the  Lighter,  —  he  could 
not  have  spoken  so  ; 

And  1  tried  to  answer,  'Here,  air  !'  but  I  couldn't 
make  it  go  ! 

For  I  couldn't  move  a  muscle,  and  I  couldn't 
make  it  go ! 

"Then  I  thought:  It's  all  a  nightmare,  all  a 

humbng,  and  a  bore; 
Just  another  foolish  ijrajyc-vhic  *  —  and  it  won't 

come  any  more  ; 
But  it  came,  sir,  notwithstanding,  just  the  same 

way  as  before  : 
'  Or.PER[.Y  Sergeant  —  Robert  Burton  ! '  even 

plainer  than  before. 

"That  is  all  that  I  remember,  till   a  sudden 

burst  of  light. 
And  I  stood  beside  the  River,  where  we  stood 

that  Sunday  night. 


Waiting  to  be  ferried  over  to  the  dark  liluffs  op- 
posite. 

When  the  river  was  perdition  and  all  hell  waa 
opposite  ! 

"And  the  same  old  palpitation  came  again  in 

all  its  power, 
And  I  heard  a  bugle  sounding,   as  from  some 

celestial  tower ; 
And  the  same  mysterious  voice  said  :  'It  is  tub 

eleventh  hour ! 
Orderly    Sergeant  —  Robert    Burton  —  it 

IS  THE   eleventh    HOUR  ! ' 

"  Doctor  Austin !  —  what  day  is  this ! "     "  It  is 

Wednesday  night,  you  know." 
"Yes, — -to-morrow  will  be  New- Year's,  and  a 

right  good  time  below ! 
What   time   is   it,    Doctor   Austin  ? "     "  Nearly 

twelve."     "Then  don't  you  go  ! 
Can  it  be  that  all  this  happened — all  this  —  not 

an  hour  ago ! 

' '  There  w.-is  where  the  gun-boats  opened  on  the 

dark,  rebellious  host ; 
And  where  Webster  semieircled  his  last  guns 

upon  the  coast ; 
There  were  still  the  two  log-houses,  just  the 

same,  or  else  their  ghost,  — 
And  the  same  old  transport  came  and  took  mo 

over  —  or  its  ghost ! 

"And  the  old  field  lay  before  me  all  deserted 

far  and  wide  ; 
There  was  where  they  fell  on  Prentiss,  —  there 

McClernand  met  the  tide  ; 
Tliere  was   where   stern   Sherman   rallied,    and 

where  Hurlbut's  heroes  died,  — 
Lower  down,  where  Wallaoo  charged  them,  and 

kept  charging  till  he  died. 

"There  was  where  Lew  Wallace  showed  them 

he  was  of  the  canny  kin. 
There   was   where  old   Nelson   thundered,   and 

where  Rousseau  waded  in  ; 
There  McCook  sent  'era  to  breakfast,  and  we  all 

began  to  win  — • 
There  was  where  the  grape-shot  took  me,  just  as 

we  began  to  win. 

"  Now,    a  shroud    of    snow  and    silence  over 

everything  was  spread ; 
And  but  for  this  old  blue  mantle  and  the  old 

hat  on  my  head, 
I  should  not  have  even  doubted,  to  this  moment, 

I  was  dead,  — 
For  my  footste|)3  were  as  silent  as  tha  snow 

upon  the  dead  ! 
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"  Death  ami  silence  !  —  Death  and  silence  !  all 

aiQunil  nie  as  I  sped  ! 
And  lielioUl,  a  mighty  Towf.u,  as  if  builJed  to 

the  dead, 
To   the   heaven   of  the   heavens,   lifted   up  its 

niif^hty  head. 
Till  the  Stai-s  and  Striiws  of  Heaven  all  seemed 

waving  from  its  head  ! 

"  Konnd    and    mighty-based   it   towered  —  up 

into  the  infinite  — 
And  I  knew  no  mortal  mason  could  have  built 

a  shaft  so  bright ; 
For  it  shone  like  solid  simshine  ;  and  a  winding 

stair  of  light, 
■\Vound  around  it  and  around  it  till  it  wound 

clear  out  of  sight ! 

"  And,  liehold,  as  I  apjiroached  it  —  with  a  rapt 
and  dazzled  stare,  — 

Thinking  that  I  saw  old  comrades  just  ascend- 
ing the  great  Stair,  — 

Suddenly  the  solemn  challenge  broke,  of  — 
'  Halt,  and  who  goes  there  ! ' 

'I'm  a  friend,'  I  said,  'if  you  are.'  —  'Then 
advance,  sir,  to  the  Stair ! ' 

"  I  advanced  !  —  That  sentry,  Doctor,  was  Elijah 
Ijallantyne  !  — 

First  of  all  to  fall  on  Monday,  after  we  had 
foiTiied  the  line  : 

'AVelcome,  my  old  Sergeant,  welcome!  Wel- 
come by  tliat  countersign  ! ' 

And  he  |iointed  to  the  scar  there,  under  this  old 
cloak  of  mine  ! 

"As  he  grasped  my  hand,  I  shuddered,  think- 
ing oidy  of  the  grave ; 

But  he  smiled  and  pointed  upward  with  a 
bright  and  bloodless  glaive  : 

'That's  the  way,  sir,  to  Ilcadiiuarters.'  'What 
Hcadrpiarters  ! '     'Of  the  lirave.' 

•But  the  groat  Tower?'  'That,'  ho  answered, 
'  is  the  way,  sir,  of  the  Bravo  ! ' 

"Then  a.  sudden  shame  came  o'er  me  at  his  uni- 
form of  light; 

At  my  own  so  old  and  tattered,  and  at  his  so 
new  and  bright ; 

'  Ah  ! '  said  he,  '  you  have  forgotten  the  New 
rnifcu-m  to-night,  — 

Ilun-y  back,  for  you  nuist  be  here  at  just  twelve 
o'clock  to-night ! ' 

"And  the  next  thing  I  remember,   you  were 

sitting  tlicre,   and  I  — 
Doctor  —  ilid   you   hear   a   footstep?     Hark!  — 

God  bless  you  all !    Good  by  I 


Doctor,  please  to  give  my  musket  and  my  knap- 
sack, when  I  die. 

To  my  Son,  —  my  Son  that 's  coming,  —  he  won't 
get  hero  till  1  die ! 

"Tell   him  his   old   father  blessed  him   as   he 

never  did  before,  — 
And  to  carry  that  old  musket "  —  Hark  !  a  knock 

is  at  the  door  !  — 
"Till  the  Union'— See!  it  opens!  — "Father! 

Father!  speak  once  more!"  — 
"Ulcxs  you,  I" — gasped  the  old,  gray  Sergeant, 

and  he  lay,  and  said  no  more. 

BVRON  FOKCEYTHE  WlLLSON. 


BARBARA  FRIETCHIE. 

Up  from  the  meadows  rich  with  corn, 
Clear  in  the  cool  September  moin. 

The  clustered  spires  of  Frederick  stand 
Green-walled  by  the  hills  of  Maryland. 

Round  about  them  orchards  sweep, 
Apple  and  peach  tree  fruited  deep. 

Fair  as  a  garden  of  the  Lord 

To  the  eyes  of  the  I'amislied  rebel  horde. 

On  that  pleasant  morn  of  the  early  fall 
When  Lee  marched  over  the  mountain  wall,  — 

Over  the  mountains,  winding  down, 
Horse  and  foot  into  Frederick  town. 

Forty  flags  with  their  silver  stars. 
Forty  Ilags  with  their  crimson  bars. 

Flapped  in  the  morning  wind  ;  the  sun 
Of  noon  looked  down,  and  saw  not  one. 

Up  rose  old  Barbara  Frietchie  then. 
Bowed  with  her  fourscore  years  and  ten  ; 

I?ravest  of  all  in  Frederick  town. 

She  took  up  the  Hag  the  men  hauled  down ; 

In  her  attic-window  the  staff  she  set, 
To  show  that  one  heart  was  loyal  yet. 

Up  the  street  came  the  rebel  tread, 
Stonewall  Jackson  riding  ahead. 

Under  his  slouched  hat  left  and  right 
He  glanced :  the  old  Hag  met  his  sight. 

"Halt!" — the  dnst-brown  ranks  stood  fast; 
"Fire!"— out  blazed  the  rifle-blast. 

It  shivered  the  window,  pane  and  sash  ; 
It  rent  the  banner  with  scam  and  gash. 
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Quick,  as  it  fell,  from  the  broken  staff 
Dame  Barbara  snatched  the  silkeu  scarf; 

She  leaned  far  out  on  the  window-sill, 
And  shook  it  forth  with  a  royal  will. 

"Shoot,  if  you  must,  this  old  gray  head, 
But  spare  your  country's  Hag,"  she  said. 

A  shade  of  sadness,  a  blush  of  shame. 
Over  the  face  of  the  leader  came ; 

The  nobler  nature  within  him  stirred 
To  life  at  that  woman's  deed  and  word : 

"Who  touches  a  hair  of  yon  gray  head 
Dies  like  a  dog !     March  on!"  he  said. 

All  day  long  through  Frederick  street 
Sounded  the  tread  of  marching  feet ; 

All  day  long  that'frcc  flag  tost 
Over  the  heads  of  the  rebel  host. 

Ever  its  torn  folds  rose  and  fell 

Ou  the  loyal  winds  that  loved  it  well ; 

And  through  the  hill-gaps  sunset  light 
Shone  over  it  with  a  warm  good-night. 

Barbai-a  Frietchie's  work  is  o'er. 

And  the  rebel  rides  ou  his  raids  no  more. 

Honor  to  her !  and  let  a  tear 

Fall,  for  her  sake,  ou  Stonewall's  bier. 

Over  Barbara  Frietchie's  gi"ave. 
Flag  of  freedom  and  union,  wave  ! 

Peace  and  order  and  beauty  draw 
Bound  thy  symbol  of  light  and  law ; 

And  ever  the  stars  above  look  down 
On  thy  stars  below  in  Frederick  town  ! 

JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER. 


AS  BY  THE  SHORE  AT  BREAK  OF  DAY. 

As  liy  the  shore,  at  break  of  day, 
A  vanciuished  chief  expiring  lay. 
Upon  the  sands,  with  broken  sword, 

He  traced  his  farewell  to  the  free  ; 
And  there  the  last  unfinished  word 

He  dying  wi-ote,  was  "  Liberty  ! " 

At  night  a  sea-bird  shrieked  the  knell 
Of  him  who  thus  for  freedom  fell ; 
The  words  he  wrote,  ere  evening  came. 

Were  covered  by  the  sounding  sea  ;  — 
So  pass  away  the  cause  and  name 

Of  him  who  dies  for  liberty  ! 

Thomas  Moore. 


ODE  TO  FREEDOM. 

READ  AT  THE  CENTliNNlAL  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  BATTLE 
OF  CONCORD.  APRIL  19,  1875. 

Who  Cometh  over  the  hills. 

Her  garments  with  morning  sweet, 

The  dance  of  a  thousand  rills 

Making  music  before  her  feet  ? 

Her  presence  freshens  the  air. 

Sunshine  steals  light  from  her  face, 

The  leaden  footstep  of  Care 

Leaps  to  the  tune  of  her  pace, 

Fairness  of  all  that  is  fair, 

Grace  at  the  heart  of  all  grace  ! 

Sweetener  of  hut  and  of  liall, 

Bringer  of  life  out  of  naught, 

Freeilom,  0,  fairest  of  all 

The  daughters  of  Time  and  Thought  1 

She  Cometh,  cometh  to-day ; 
Hark  !  hear  ye  not  her  tread, 
Sending  a  thrill  through  your  clay, 
Under  the  sod  there,  ye  dead, 
Her  chamjiions  and  chosen  ones  ? 
Do  ye  not  hear,  as  she  comes. 
The  bay  of  the  deep-mouthed  gims  ? 
The  gathering  buzz  of  the  drums  ? 
The  bells  that  called  ye  to  prayer, 
How  wildly  they  clamor  ou  her. 
Crying,  "  She  cometh  !  prepare 
Her  to  praise  and  her  to  honor, 
That  a  hundred  years  ago 
Scattered  here  in  blood  and  teare 
Potent  seeds  wherefrom  should  grow 
Cdadness  for  a  hundred  years  "  ? 

Tell  me,  young  men,  have  ye  seen 

Creatiu'e  of  diviner  mien, 

For  true  hearts  to  long  and  C17  for, 

Manly  hearts  to  live  and  die  for  ? 

What  hath  she  that  others  want  ? 

Brows  that  all  endearments  haunt. 

Eyes  that  make  it  sweet  to  dare. 

Smiles  that  glad  untimely  death, 

Looks  that  fortify  despair. 

Tones  more  brave  than  trumpet's  breath : 

Tell  me,  maidens,  have  ye  known 

Household  charm  more  sweetly  rare  ? 

Grace  of  woman  ampler  blown  ! 

Modesty  more  debonair  ? 

Younger  heart  with  wit  full-grown  I 

0  for  an  hour  of  my  prime. 

The  pulse  of  my  hotter  years, 

Tliat  I  might  praise  her  in  rhyme 

AVould  tingle  your  eyelids  to  tears. 

Our  sweetness,  our  strength,  and  our  star. 

Our  hojie,  our  joy,  and  our  trust, 

Who  lifted  us  out  of  the  dust 

And  made  us  whatever  we  are  1 
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Whiter  than  moousliine  upon  snow 

Her  raiment  is  :  but  round  the  hem 

Ciinison-stuined  ;  and,  as  to  and  fro 

Her  ^auduls  llasli,  we  see  on  them, 

And  on  Iier  instep  veined  with  blue, 

Fleeks  of  crimson,  —  on  those  fair  feet, 

High-arelicd,  Diana-like,  and  fleet, 

Fit  fur  no  grosser  stain  than  dew : 

0,  call  tlieni  rather  chrisms  than  stains. 

Sacred  and  from  heroic  veins  ! 

For,  in  the  glory -guarded  pass. 

Her  haughty  and  far-shining  head 

She  bowed  to  shrive  Leoniilas 

With  his  imperishable  dead  ; 

Her,  too,  Morgarten  saw. 

Where  the  Swiss  lion  lleslied  his  icy  paw; 

She  followed  Cromwell's  quenchless  star 

Where  the  grim  puritan  tread 

Shook  Slarston ,  Naseby,  and  Dunbar  ; 

Yea,  on  her  feet  are  dearer  dyes 

Yet  fresh,  nor  looked  on  with  untearful  eyes. 

Our  fathers  found  her  in  the  woods 

Where  Nature  meditates  and  broods 

Tlie  seeds  of  une.>campled  things 

Which  Time  to  consummation  brings 

Through   life   and   death    and    man's   unstable 

moods  ; 
They  met  her  here,  not  recognized, 
A  sylvan  huntress  clothed  in  furs. 
To  whose  chaste  wants  her  bow'  sufficed, 
Nor  dreamed  what  destinies  were  here: 
She  taught  them  bee-like  to  create 
Their  simpler  fonns  of  Church  and  State  ; 
She  taught  them  to  endue 
The  Past  with  other  functions  than  it  knew, 
And   turn    in   channels  strange  the   uncertain 

stream  of  Fate  ; 
Better  than  all,  she  fenced  them  in  their  need 
With  iroM-haniled  Duty's  sternest  creed, 
'Gainst  Self's  lean  wolf  that  ravens  word   and 

deed. 

What  marvelous  change  of  things  and  men  ! 
She,  a  world-wandering  orphan  then, 
So  mighty  now  !     Those  are  her  streams 
That  whirl  the  myriad,  myriad  wheels 
Of  all  that  docs  and  all  that  dreams. 
Of  all  that  thinks  and  all  that  feels 
Through  spaces  stretched  from  sea  to  sea : 
15y  idle  tongui^s  and  busy  brains, 
By  who  doth  right  and  who  rcfrain.s. 
Hers  are  our  losses  and  our  gains. 
Our  maker  and  our  victim  she. 

Away,  ungrateful  doubt,  away ! 
At  least  she  is  our  own  to-day ; 
Break  into  rapture,  my  song. 


Verses,  leap  forth  in  the  sun. 
Bearing  the  joyance  along 
Like  a  train  of  lire  as  ye  run  ! 
Pause  not  for  choosing  of  words, 
Let  tlieni  but  blossom  and  sing. 
Blithe  as  the  orchards  and  birds 
With  the  new  coming  of  spring  I 
Dance  in  your  jollity,  bells, 
Sliout,  cannon  !  cease  not,  ye  drums  ! 
Answer,  ye  hillsides  and  dells  I 
Bow,  all  ye  people  !  she  comes, 
Badiant,  calm-fronted  as  when 
She  hallowed  that  April  day : 
Stay  with  us  !     Yes,  thou  shalt  stay. 
Softener  and  strengthencr  of  men. 
Freedom,  not  won  by  the  vain, 
Not  to  be  courted  in  play. 
Not  to  be  kept  without  pain  ! 
Stay  with  us  !     Yes,  thou  wilt  stay. 
Handmaid  and  mistress  of  all, 
Kindler  of  deed  and  of  thought. 
Thou,  that  to  hut  and  to  hall 
Equal  deliverance  brought ! 
Souls  of  her  martyrs  !  draw  near. 
Touch  our  dull  lips  with  your  fire. 
That  we  may  praise  without  fear 
Her,  our  delight,  our  desire, 
Our  faith's  inextinguishable  star. 
Our  hope,  our  remembrance,  our  trust, 
Our  present,  our  past,  our  to  be. 
Who  will  mingle  her  life  with  our  dust 
And  make  us  deserve  to  be  free  ! 

JAMHS  RUSSLLL  LOWELU 


CENTENNIAL  MEDITATION  OF  COLUMBIA. 

[Sunt;  at  the  opening  of  the  International  Exposition  in  Phitadct- 
pliia.  May  to,  1876  ] 

Fr.OM  this  hundred-terraced  height 
Sight  more  large  with  nobler  light 
Kanges  down  yon  towering  years  ; 
Humljler  smiles  and  lordlier  tears 
Shine  and  fall,  shine  and  fall. 
While  old  voices  rise  and  call 
Yomlcr  where  the  to-and-fio 
Weltei'ing  of  my  Long- Ago 
Moves  about  the  moveless  baso 
Far  below  my  resting-place. 

Mayflower,  Mayflower,  slowly  hither  (lying. 
Trembling  wnstwanl  o'er  yon  balking  sea, 
Hearts  witliin  Farewell  ili^ar  Knglaml  sighing. 
Winds  without  But  dear  in  vain  replying. 
Gray-lipped  waves  about  thee  shouted,  crying 
No  I      It  shall  not  be  ! 

Jamestown,  out  of  thee  — 
Plymouth,  thee — thee,  Albany  — 


winter  cries,  Ye  freeze  :  away ! 
Fever  cries,  Ye  bum  :  away ! 
Hunger  cries,  Ye  starve  :  away ! 
Vengeance  cries,  Your  graves  shall  stay ! 

Then  old  Shapes  and  Masks  of  Things, 
Framed  like  Faiths  or  clothed  like  Kings, — 
Ghosts  of  Goods  once  fleshed  and  fail'. 
Grown  foul  Bads  in  alien  air  — 
"War,  and  his  most  noisy  lords, 
Tongued  with  lithe  and  poisoued  swords  — 

Error,  Terror,  Eage,  and  Crime, 
All  in  a  windy  night  of  time 
Cried  to  me  froni  land  and  sea. 
No  !  thou  shalt  not  bo  ! 
Hark! 
Huguenots  whispering  Yea  in  the  dark, 
Puritans  answering  Yea  in  the  dark ! 
Yea,  like  an  arrow  shot  true  to  his  mark, 
Darts  through  the  tyrannous  heart  of  Denial. 
Patience  and  Labor  and  solemn-souled  Trial, 
Foiled,  still  beginning. 
Soiled,  but  not  sinning, 
ToO  through  the  stertorous  death  of  the  ?^ight. 
Toil,  when  wild  brother-ware  new  dark  the  Light, 
Toil,  and  forgive,  and  kiss  o'er,  and  replight. 

Now  Praise  to  God's  oft -granted  grace, 
Now  Praise  to  Man's  undaunted  face. 
Despite  the  land,  despite  the  sea, 
I  was  ;  I  am  :  and  1  shall  be  — 

How  long.  Good  Angel,  O  how  long  ? 

Sing  me  from  Heaven  a  man's  own  song  ! 

"  Long  as  thine  Art  shall  love  true  love. 
Long  as  thy  Science  truth  shall  know, 
Long  as  thine  Eagle  harms  no  Dove, 
Long  as  thy  Law  by  law  shall  grow. 
Long  as  thy  God  is  God  above. 
Thy  brother  every  man  below,  — 
So  long,  dear  Land  of  all  my  love. 
Thy  name  shall  shine,  thy  fame  shall  glow ! " 

0  Music,  from  this  height  of  time  ray  Word  un- 
fold : 

In  thy  large  signals  all  men's  hearts  Man's  Heart 
behold  : 

Mid-heaven  unroll  thy  chords  as  friendly  flags 
unfurled. 

And  wave  the  world's  best  lover's  welcome  to  the 

world. 

Sidney  Lanier. 
1 

CENTENNIAL  HYMN. 

[SuDf;  at  tile  opening  of  tlic  International  Exposition  in  Phil.idcl- 
pliia,  May  lo,  1876.] 

Our  fathers'  God  !  from  out  whose  hand 
The  centuries  fall  like  grains  of  sand, 


AVe  meet  to-day,  united,  free. 
And  loyal  to  our  land  and  thee. 
To  thank  thee  for  the  era  done. 
And  trust  thee  for  the  opening  one. 

Here,  where  of  old,  by  thy  design, 
Tlie  fathers  spake  that  word  of  thine, 
Whose  echo  is  the  glad  refrain 
Of  rended  bolt  antl  falling  chain. 
To  grace  our  fesUil  time,  from  all 
The  zones  of  earth  our  guests  we  caU. 

Be  with  us  while  the  New  World  greets 
The  Old  Worlil  thronging  all  its  streets. 
Unveiling  all  the  triumphs  wou 
By  art  or  toil  beneath  the  sun  ; 
Ami  unto  common  good  ordain 
This  rivalship  of  hand  and  brain. 

Thou,  who  hast  here  in  concord  furled 
The  war-flags  of  a  gathei-ed  world, 
Beneath  our  Western  skies  fulfill 
The  Orient's  mission  of  good-will, 
And,  freightetl  with  love's  Golden  Fleece, 
Send  back  the  Argonauts  of  peace. 

For  art  and  labor  met  in  trace. 
For  beauty  made  the  bride  of  use. 
We  thank  thee,  while,  withal,  we  crave 
The  austere  virtues  strong  to  save, 
The  honor  proof  to  place  or  gold, 
The  manhood  never  bought  or  sold  ! 

0,  make  thou  us,  through  centuries  long, 
In  peace  secure,  injustice  strong; 
Arounil  our  gift  of  freedom  draw 
The  safeguards  of  thy  righteous  law  ; 
And,  cast  in  some  diviner  mold. 
Let  the  new  cycle  shame  the  old  ! 

John  g.  wiiittier. 


THE  NATIONAL  ODE 

READ    AT    THE    CELEBRATION    IN    INnEPENDILKtIl    HALl. 
PHILADELPHIA,  JULY  4.   1876, 

L— 1. 

Siry  of  the  stately  Day, 
Let  Asia  into  the  shadow  drift. 
Let  Europe  bask  in  thy  ripened  ray, 
And  over  the  severing  ocean  lift 
A  brow  of  broader  splendor  ! 
Give  light  to  the  eager  eyes 
Of  the  Land  that  waits  to  behold  thee  rise : 
The  gladness  of  morning  lend  her. 
With  the  triumph  of  noon  attend  her. 
And  the  peace  of  the  vesper  skies  ! 
For  lo  !  she  cometh  now 
With  hope  on  the  lip  and  pride  on  the  brow. 
Stronger,  and  dearer,  and  fairer. 
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To  smile  on  the  love  we  bear  her,  — 
To  live,  as  we  dreamed  her  and  sought  her, 

Liberty's  latest  daughter  ! 
In  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  iu  the  secret  places, 

We  found  her  traces  ; 
On  the  hills,  in  the  crash  of  woods  that  fall, 
We  heard  her  call ; 
When  the  lines  of  battle  broke, 
We  saw  her  face  in  the  fiery  smoke  ; 
Through  toil,  and  anguish,  and  desolation. 

We  followed,  and  found  her 
With  tlic  grace  of  a  virgin  Nation 
As  a  sacred  zone  around  her  ! 
Who  shall  rejoice 
With  a  righteous  voice. 
Far-heard  through  the  ages,  if  not  she  ? 
For  the  menace  is  dumb  that  defied  her, 

The  doubt  is  dead  that  denied  her. 
And  she  stands  acknowledged,  and  strong,  and 
free  1 

II.  — 1. 

Ah,  hark  !  the  solemn  undertone 
On  every  wind  of  human  story  blown. 

A  large,  divinely-molded  Fate 
Questions  the  riglit  and  purpose  of  a  State, 
And  in  its  plan  sublime 

Our  ei-as  are  the  dust  of  Time. 

The  far-ofT  Yesterday  of  power 

Creeps  back  with  stealthy  feet, 

Invades  the  lordship  of  the  hour. 
And  at  our  banquet  takes  the  unbidden  seat. 
From  all  uuchronicled  and  silent  ages 
Before  the  Future  first  begot  the  Past, 

Till  History  dared,  at  last. 
To  WTite  eternal  words  on  granite  p:iges  ; 
From  Egypt's  tawny  drift,  and  Assur's  mound. 

And  where,  uplifted  white  and  far, 

Earth  highest  yearns  to  meet  a  stiir, 
And  Man  his  manhood  by  the  Ctanges  found,  — 
Imiicrial  heads,  of  old  millennial  sway, 

And  still  by  some  pale  sjdenilor  crowned. 
Chill  as  a  corpse-light  in  our  full-orbed  day. 

In  ghostly  grandeur  rise 
Ami  say,  through  stony  lips  and  vacant  eyes  : 
"Thou  that  assertest  freedom,  power,  and  fame, 
Declare  to  us  thy  claim  ! " 

I.— 2. 

On  the  shores  of  a  Continent  cast, 
She  won  the  inviolate  soil 
By  loss  of  heirdom  of  all  the  Past, 
And  faitli  in  the  royal  right  of  Toil  ! 
She  planted  homes  on  the  savage  sod  ; 
Into  the  wilderness  lono 
She  walked  with  fearless  feet. 
In  her  hand  the  divining-rod, 
Till  the  veins  of  the  mountains  beat 


With  fire  of  metal  and  force  of  stone  ! 
She  set  the  speed  of  the  river-head 

To  turn  the  mills  of  her  bread  ; 
She  drove  her  plowshare  deep 
Tluough  the  prairie's  thousand-centuried  sleep  ; 
To  the  South,  and  West,  and  North, 
She  called  Pathfinder  forth. 
Her  faithful  and  sole  companion. 
Where  the  flushed  SieiTa,  snowy-starred, 

Her  way  to  the  sunset  barred. 
And  the  nameless  rivers  in  thunder  and  foam 
Channeled  the  terrible  canyon  ! 
Nor  paused,  till  her  uttermost  home 
Was  built,  in  the  smile  of  a  softer  sky 

And  the  glory  of  beauty  still  to  be, 
Where  the  haunted  waves  of  Asia  die 
On  the  strand  of  the  world-wide  sea  I 

II.  — 2. 

The  race,  in  conquering. 
Some  fierce  Titanic  joy  of  conquest  knows  : 

Whether  iu  veins  of  serf  or  king. 
Our  ancient  blood  beats  restless  in  repose. 

Challenge  of  Nature  unsulxlued 
Awaits  not  Man's  defiant  answer  long  ; 

For  hardship,  even  as  wrong. 
Provokes  the  level-eyed,  heroic  mood. 
This  for  herself  she  did  ;  but  that  which  lies, 

As  over  earth  the  skies, 
Blending  all  forms  in  one  benignant  glow,  — 

Crowned  conscience,  tender  care, 
.Tustice,  that  answers  every  bondman's  prayer. 
Freedom  where  Faith  may  lead  or  Thouglit  may 
dare, 

The  power  of  minds  that  know, 

Passion  of  hearts  that  feel, 

Purchased  by  blood  and  woe. 

Guarded  by  fire  and  steel,  — 
Hath  she  secured  ?     What  blazon  on  her  shield, 

In  the  clear  Century's  liglit 

Shines  to  the  world  revealed. 
Declaring  nobler  triumph,  born  of  Kight  ? 

I.  — 3. 

Foreseen  in  the  vision  of  sages. 

Foretold  when  martyrs  bled. 
She  wius  born  of  the  longing  of  .ages, 
By  the  truth  of  the  noble  dead 
And  the  fiiith  of  the  living  fed  ! 
No  blood  in  her  lightest  veins 
Frets  at  remembered  chains. 
Nor  shame  of  bondage  has  bowed  her  head. 
In  her  form  and  features  still 
The  unblenching  Puritan  will, 
Cavalier  honor,  Huguenot  grace. 
The  Quaker  trutli  and  sweetness. 
Anil  the  strengtli  of  the  danger-girdled  race 
Of  Holland,  blend  in  a  proud  completeuess. 
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From  the  homes  of  all,  where  her  being  began, 

She  took  what  she  gave  to  Man  : 

Justice,  that  knew  no  station, 
Belief,  as  soul  decreed, 

Free  air  for  aspiration. 
Free  force  for  independent  deed  ! 

She  takes,  but  to  give  again. 
As  the  sea  returns  the  rivers  in  rain  ; 
And  gathers  the  chosen  of  her  seed 
From  the  hunted  of  every  crown  and  creed. 
Her  Gemiany  dwells  by  a  gentler  Rhine  ; 
Her  Ireland  sees  the  old  sunlnirst  shine  ; 
Her  France  pursues  some  dream  divine  ; 
Her  Norway  kco]is  his  mountain  pine  ; 
Her  Italy  waits  by  the  western  brine  ; 

And,  broad-based  under  all. 
Is  planted  England's  oaken-hearted  mood. 

As  rich  in  fortitude 
As  e'er  went  worldward  from  the  island-w;ill ! 

Fused  in  her  candid  light, 
To  one  strong  race  all  races  here  unite  : 
Tongues  melt  in  hers,  hereditary  foemen 
Forget  their  sword  and  slogan,  kith  and  clan ; 

'T  was  glory,  once,  to  be  a  Roman  ; 
She  makes  it  gloiy,  now,  to  be  a  Man  1 

II.  — 3. 

Bow  down  ! 
Doff  thine  Ionian  cro^Ti ! 

One  hour  forget 
The  glory,  and  recall  the  debt : 

Make  cxjiiation. 

Of  humbler  mood. 
For  the  pride  of  thine  exultation 
O'er  peril  comiucred  and  strife  subdued  ! 
But  half  the  right  is  wrested 

When  victory  yields  her  prize, 
And  half  the  marrow  tested 

When  old  endurance  dies. 
In  the  sight  of  them  that  love  thee, 
Bow  to  the  Greater  above  thee  ! 

He  failcth  not  to  smite 
The  idle  ownership  of  Right, 
Nor  sjiarcs  to  sinews  fresh  from  trial, 
And  virtue  schooled  in  long  denial, 
The  tests  that  wait  for  Ihce 
lu  larger  perils  of  prosperity. 

Here,  at  the  Century's  awful  shrine. 
Bow  to  thy  Father's  God  —  and  thine 

I.— 4. 

Behold  !  she  bendeth  now. 
Humbling  the  ehaplet  of  her  hundred  years  ; 
There  is  a  solemn  sweetness  on  her  brow, 
And  in  her  eyes  are  .sacred  tears. 
Can  she  forget. 
In  present  joy,  the  burden  of  her  debt. 


When  for  a  captive  race 
She  grandly  staked  and  won 
The  total  promise  of  her  power  begun. 
And  bared  her  bosom's  grace 
To  the  sharp  wound  that  inly  tortures  yet  ? 

Can  she  forget 
The  million  graves  her  young  devotion  set, 

The  hands  that  clasp  above 
From  either  side,  in  sad,  returning  love  ? 
Can  she  forget. 
Here,  where  the  Ruler  of  to-day. 
The  Citizen  of  to-morrow. 
And  equal  thousands  to  rejoice  and  pray 

Beside  these  holy  walls  are  met. 
Her  birth-cry,  mixed  of  keenest  bliss  and  sorrow? 
Where,  on  July's  immortal  morn 
Held  forth,  the  People  saw  her  head 
And  shouted  to  the  world  :   "The  King  is  dead, 

But  lo  !  the  Heir  is  born  ! " 
When  fire  of  Youth,  and  sober  trust  of  Age, 
In  Farmer,  Soldier,  Priest,  and  Sage, 
Arose  and  cast  upon  her 
Baptismal  gannents,  —  never  robes  so  fair 
Clad  prince  in  Old- World  air,  — 
Their  lives,    their    fortunes,    and    theii'   sacred 
honor  ! 

11.  —  i. 

Arise  !     Recrown  thy  he.ad, 
Radiant  with  blessing  of  the  Dead  ! 
Bear  from  this  hallowed  place 
The  prayer  that  purities  thy  lips. 
The  light  of  courage  that  defies  eclipse. 
The  rose  of  Man's  new  morning  on  thy  face  ! 

Let  no  iconoclast 
Invade  thy  rising  Pantheon  of  the  Past, 

To  make  a  blank  where  Adams  stood. 
To  touch  the  Father's  sheathed  and  sacred  blade, 
Spoil  crowns  on  Jelfei-son  and  Franklin  laid. 
Or  wash  from  Freedom's  feet  the  stain  of  Lin- 
coln's blood  ! 
Hearken,  as  from  that  haunted  hall 
Tlieir  voices  call  : 
"  We  lived  and  died  for  thee  : 
We  greatly  dai-ed  that  thou  might'st  be  ; 
So,  from  tliy  children  still 
We  claim  denials  which  at  hvst  fulfill. 
And  freedom  yielded  to  jireserve  thee  free  ! 
Beside  dear-hearted  Right 
That  smiles  at  Power's  uplifted  rod, 
Plant  Duties  that  rei|uite. 
And  Order  that  sustains,  upon  thy  sod. 

And  stand  in  stainless  might 
Above  all  self,  and  only  less  than  God  ! " 

III.— L 
Here  may  thy  solemn  challenge  end. 
All-proving  Past,  and  each  discordance  die 
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Of  doubtful  augury. 
Or  in  one  clioral  with  the  Present  blend. 
And  that  half-hcai'd,  sweet  harmony 
Of  something  nobler  that  our  sons  may  see  ! 

Tliougli  poignant  memories  burn 
Of  days  that  were,  and  may  again  return, 
When  thy  Meet  foot,  0  Huntress  of  tlie  Woods, 
The  sliii[iery  brinks  of  danger  knew, 
And  dim  the  eyesight  grew 
That  was  so  sure  in  thine  old  solitudes,  — 

Yet  stays  some  richer  sense 
Won  from  the  mixture  of  thine  elements, 

To  guide  the  vagi-ant  sclieme. 
And  winnow  truth  from  each  conflicting  dream  1 

Yet  in  thy  blood  shall  live 

Some  force  unspent,  some  essence  primitive. 

To  seize  the  liighest  use  of  things  ; 

For  Fate,  to  mold  thee  to  her  plan. 

Denied  thee  food  of  kings, 

Withheld  tlie  udder  and  the  orchard-fruits, 

Fed  thee  with  savage  roots, 
And  forced  thy  harsher  milk  from  barren  breasts 
of  man  ! 

III.  — 2. 

0  sacred  Woman-Form, 
Of  the  first  People's  need  and  passion  wrought,  — 

No  tliin,  pale  ghost  of  Thouglit, 
But  fair  as  Morning  and  as  heart's-blood  wann,  — 
Wearing  tliy  priestly  tiar  on  Judah's  hills  ; 
Clear-eyed  beneath  Athene's  helm  of  gold  ; 

Or  from  Home's  central  seat 
Hearing  the  pulses  of  the  Continents  beat 
In  thunder  wliere  her  legions  rolled  ; 
Compact  of  liigh  heroic  hearts  and  wills, 

Whose  being  circles  all 
The  selfless  aims  of  men,  and  all  fulfills  ; 
Thyself  not  free,  so  long  as  one  is  thrall ; 
Goddess,  that  as  a  Nation  lives. 

And  as  a  Nation  dies. 
That  for  her  children  as  a  man  defies. 
And  to  her  children  as  a  mother  gives,  — 

Take  our  fresh  fealty  now  ! 
No  more  a  Chieftainess,  with  wampum-zone 

And  feather-cinctured  brow,  — 
No  more  a  new  Britannia,  grown 
To  s]iread  an  equal  baimcr  to  the  breeze, 
And  lift  thy  trident  o'er  the  double  seas  ; 

But  with  unborrowed  crest, 
In  thine  own  native  beauty  dressed, — 
The  front  of  pure  command,  the  unflinching  eye, 
thine  own ! 

III.— 3. 
Look  up,  look  forth,  and  on  ! 
There's  light  in  the  dawning  sky  : 
The  clouds  are  parting,  the  night  is  gone  : 


Prepare  for  the  work  of  the  day  ! 
Fallow  thy  pastures  lie 
And  far  thy  shepherds  stray. 

And  the  fields  of  tliy  vast  domain 
Are  waiting  for  purer  seed 
Of  knowledge,  desire,  and  deed. 

For  keener  sunshine  and  mellower  rain  ! 
But  keep  thy  garments  pure  : 

Pluck  them  back,  with  the  old  disdain. 
From  touch  of  the  hands  that  stain  ! 
So  shall  thy  strength  endure. 

Transmute  into  good  tlie  gold  of  Gain, 

Compel  to  beauty  thy  ruder  powers. 
Till  the  bounty  of  coming  hours 
Shall  plant,  on  thy  fields  apart, 

With  the  oak  of  Toil,  tlie  rose  of  Art ! 
Be  watchful,  and  keep  us  so  : 
Be  strong,  and  fear  no  foe  : 
Be  just,  and  the  world  shall  know  ! 

With  the  same  love  love  us,  as  we  give  ; 
And  the  day  shall  never  come, 
That  finds  us  weak  or  dumb 
To  join  and  smite  and  cry 

In  the  great  task,  for  thee  to  die. 

And  the  greater  task,  for  thee  to  live  ! 

bavard  tavlor. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  SONG  OF  PEACE. 

FROM  THE  "SONG  OF  THE  CtNTENNTAL." 

The  grass  is  green  on  Bunker  Hill, 
The  waters  sweet  in  Brandywina  ; 

The  sword  sleeps  in  the  scabbard  still, 
The  farmer  keeps  his  Hock  and  vine  ; 

Then,  who  would  mar  the  scene  to-day 

Witli  vaunt  of  battle-field  or  fray  ? 

The  brave  com  lifts  in  regiments 
Ten  thousand  sabers  in  the  sun  ; 

The  ricks  replace  the  battle-tents, 
The  bannered  tassels  toss  and  run. 

The  neighing  steed,  the  bugle's  blast, 

These  be  but  stories  of  the  past. 

The  earth  has  healed  her  wounded  breast, 
Tlie  cannons  plow  the  field  no  more ; 

The  heroes  rest  !  0,  let  them  rest 
In  peace  along  the  peaceful  shore  ! 

Tliey  fought  for  peace,  for  peace  they  fell ; 

They  sleep  in  iwace,  ami  all  is  well. 

The  fields  forget  the  battles  fought, 
The  trenches  wave  in  golden  grain : 

Shall  we  neglect  the  lassons  taught, 
And  tear  the  wounds  agape  again  ? 

Sweet  Mother  Nature,  niii-se  thi;  land. 

And  heal  her  wounds  with  gentle  liand. 
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Lo !  peace  on  earth.     Lo  !  flock  ami  fold, 

Yet  louder  rang  the  Strong  One's  stroke, 

Lo  !  rich  abundance,  fat  increase, 

Yet  nearer  flashed  his  a.x's  gleam ; 

And  valleys  clad  in  sheen  of  gold. 

Shuddering  and  sick  of  heart  I  woke. 

0,  rise  and  sing  a  song  of  peace  ! 

As  from  a  dream. 

For  Theseus  roams  the  land  no  more, 

And  Janus  rests  with  rusted  door. 

I  looked  :  aside  the  dust-cloud  rolled,  — 

Joaquin  Miller. 

The  Waster  seemed  the  Builder  too  ; 
Upspringing  from  the  ruined  Old 
I  saw  the  New. 

KOT  RIPE  FOR  POLITICAL   POWER. 

'T  was  but  the  niin  of  the  bad,  — 

The  men  whose  minds  move  faster  than  their  age, 

The  wasting  of  the  wrong  and  ill ; 

And  faster  than  society's  dull  flight. 

Whate'er  of  good  the  old  time  had 

^ 

Must  bear  the  ribald  railings  and  the  rage 

Was  living  still. 

Of  those  who  lag  behind  it.     As  the  light 

Plays  on  the  horizon's  verge  bei'ore  its  night 

Calm  gi-ew  the  brows  of  liira  I  feared  ; 

Can  penetrate  life's  dark  and  murky  stage  ; 

The  frown  which  awed  me  passed  away. 

As  the  tired  hadgi,  on  his  pilgrimage, 

And  left  behind  a  smile  which  cheered 

Heai-3,  ere  he  sees,  the  fount;iin  bubbling  bright ; 

Like  breaking  day. 

As  the  sweet  smiles  of  infants  promise  youth. 

And  martyr  sulferings  lierald  sacred  truth,  — 

The  grain  grew  green  on  battle-plains, 

So  Thought  flung  forward  is  the  prophecy 

O'er  swarded  war-mounds  gi-azed  the  cow ; 

Of  Truth's  majestic  march,  and  shows  the  way 

The  slave  stood  forging  from  his  chains 

"Where  future  time  shall  lead  the  proud  an-ay 

The  spade  and  plow. 

Of  peace,  of  power,  and  love  of  liberty. 

Sir  Joh.m  Bowrinc. 

AVhere  frowned  the  fort,  pavilions  gay 

And  cottage  windows,  flower-intwined. 
Looked  ont  upon  the  peaceful  bay 

THE  REFORMER. 

And  hills  behind. 

Al.L  grim  and  soiled  and  bro\ni  with  tan. 

Through  vine-wreathed  cups  with  wine  once  red. 

• 

I  saw  a  Strong  One,  in  his  wrath. 

Tlie  lights  on  brimming  ciystul  fell. 

Smiting  the  godless  shrines  of  man 

Drawn,  sparkling,  from  the  rivulet  head 

Along  his  path. 

And  mossy  well. 

The  Church  beneath  her  ti-embling  dome 

Tlirough  prison  walls,  like  Heaven-sent  hope. 

Essayed  in  vain  her  ghostly  charm  : 

Fresh  breezes  blew,  and  suubeams  strayed, 

"Wealth  shook  within  his  gilded  home 

And  with  the  idle  gallows-rope 

With  strange  alarm. 

The  young  child  played. 

Fraud  from  his  secret  chambers  fled 

Where  the  doomed  victim  in  his  cell 

Before  tlie  sunlight  bursting  in  : 

Had  counted  o'er  the  wcaiy  hours. 

Sloth  drew  her  pillow  o'er  her  head 

Glad  school-girls,  answering  to  the  bell. 

To  drown  the  din. 

Came  crowned  with  flowers. 

"  Spare,"  Art  implored,  "yon  holy  pile  ; 

Grown  iviser  for  the  lesson  given. 

That  grand  old  time-worn  turret  spare  " : 

1  fear  no  longer,  for  1  know 

Meek  Kcvcience,  kneeling  in  tlie  aisle. 

That  where  the  share  is  dee])C3t  driven 

Cried  out,  "Forbear!" 

The  best  fruits  grow. 

Gray-bearded  Use,  who,  deaf  and  blind,  • 

The  outworn  rite,  the  old  abuse. 

Groped  for  liis  oM  accustomed  stone. 

Tlie  jiious  fraud  transparent  grown. 

Leaned  on  his  staff,  and  wept  to  find 

The  good  held  captive  in  the  use 

His  seat  o'erthrown. 

Of  wrong  alone,  — 

■young  Romance  raised  his  dreamy  eyes. 

These  wait  their  doom,  from  that  great  law 

O'erhung  with  paly  locks  of  gold  ; 

Which  makes  the  past  time  serve  to-day  ; 

"Why  smite,"  he  asked  in  sad  surprise, 

And  fresher  life  the  worid  shall  draw 

"  The  fair,  the  old  ? " 

From  their  decay. 

0  backward-looking  son  of  time  ! 
Tlie  new  is  old,  the  old  is  new, 
The  cycle  of  a  change  sublime 

Still  sweeping  tluough. 

So  wisely  taught  the  Indian  seer  ; 

Destroying  Seva,  forming  Brahra, 
Who  wake  by  turn  Earth's  love  and  fear. 
Are  one,  the  same. 

Idly  as  thou,  in  that  old  day 

Thou  mournest,  did  thy  sire  repine  ; 
So,  in  his  time,  thy  child  grown  gray 
Shall  sigh  for  thine. 

But  life  shall  on  and  upward  go  ; 

Th'  eternal  step  of  Progress  beats 

To  that  great  anthem,  calm  and  slow, 

Which  God  repeats. 

Take  heart  !  —  the  AVaster  builds  again,  — 

A  charmed  life  old  Goodness  hath  ; 
The  tares  may  perish,  —  but  the  grain 
Is  not  for  death. 

God  works  in  all  things  ;  all  obey 

His  first  propulsion  from  the  night ; 
Wake  thou  and  watch  !  —  the  world  is  gray 
With  morning  light ! 

John  Green-leaf  Whittier. 


WHAT  CONSTrnJTES  A  STATE? 

What  constitutes  a  State  ? 
Not  high-raised  battlement  or  labored  mound, 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate  ; 
Not  cities  i)roud  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned ; 

Not  bays  and  broail-armed  )iorts, 
WTiere,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride  ; 

Not  staned  and  sj)angled  courts. 
Where  low-browed  baseness  wafts  jwrfume  to 
pride. 

No  :  —  men,  high-minded  men. 
With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endued 

In  forest,  brake,  or  den. 
As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude,  — 

Men  who  their  duties  know, 
But  know  their  rights,  and,  knowing,  dare  main- 
t;iin. 

Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow. 
And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the  chain ; 

These  constitute  a  Stiite  ; 
And  sovereign  law,  that  State's  collected  will. 

O'er  thrones  and  gloljcs  elate 
Sits  em])ress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill. 

Sniit  by  her  sacred  frown, 


The  fiend,  Dissension,  like  a  vapor  sinks  ; 

And  e'en  the  aU-dazzling  crown 
Hides  his  faint  rays,  and  at  her  bidding  shrinks. 

Such  was  this  heaven-loved  isle, 
Than  Leslx>s  fairer  and  the  Cretan  shore  ! 

No  more  shall  freedom  smile  ? 
Shall  Britons  languish,  and  be  men  no  more  ? 

Since  all  must  life  resign. 
Those  sweet  rewards  which  decorate  the  brave 

'T  is  folly  to  decline. 
And  steal  inglorious  to  the  silent  grave. 

Sir  WiLLiAii  Jones. 


CAEACTACTJS. 

Before  proud  Rome's  imperial  throne 

In  mind's  unconquercd  mood, 
As  if  the  triumph  were  his  own, 

The  dauntless  captive  stood. 
None,  to  have  seen  his  free-bom  air, 
Had  fancied  him  a  captive  there. 

Though,  through  the  crowded  streets  of  Eome, 

With  slow  and  stately  tread. 
Far  from  his  own  loved  island  home, 

Tliat  day  in  triumph  led,  — 
Unlmund  his  head,  unbent  his  knee, 
Undiiumed  his  eye,  his  aspect  free. 

A  free  and  fearless  glance  he  cast 

On  temple,  ai'ch,  and  tower. 
By  which  the  long  procession  passed 

Of  Dome's  victorious  power  ; 
And  somewhat  of  a  scornful  smile 
Upcurled  his  haughty  lip  the  while. 

And  now  he  stood,  with  brow  serene, 
Wliere  slaves  might  prostrate  fall, 

Bearing  a  Briton's  manly  mien 
In  Casar's  palace  hall ; 

Claiming,  with  kindled  brow  and  cheek, 

The  liberty  e'en  there  to  speak. 

Nor  could  Home's  haughty  lord  withstand 

The  claim  that  look  jircfcrred. 
But  motioned  with  uplifteil  hand 

The  sui>pliant  should  be  heard,  — 
If  he  indeed  a  suppliant  were 
Whose  glanci^  demanded  audience  there. 

Deep  stillness  fell  on  all  the  crowd, 

From  Claudius  on  his  throne 
Down  to  the  meanest  slave  that  bowed 

At  his  imjierial  throne  ; 
Silent  his  fellow-captive's  grief 
As  fearless  spoke  the  Island  Chief  : 


"  Think  not,  tliou  eagle  Lord  of  Kume, 

And  master  of  tlie  world, 
Tliough  victory's  banner  o'er  thy  dome 

In  triumpli  now  is  furled, 
I  would  address  thee  as  thy  slave. 
But  as  the  bold  should  greet  the  brave  ! 

"  I  might,  perchance,  could  I  have  deigned 

To  hold  a  vassal's  throne, 
E'en  now  in  Britain's  isle  have  reigned 

A  king  in  name  alone. 
Yet  holding,  as  thy  meek  ally, 
A  monarch's  mimic  pageantry. 

"  Then  through  Eome's  crowded  streets  to-day 

I  might  have  rode  with  thee, 
Not  in  a  captive's  base  array, 

But  fetterless  and  free,  — 
If  freedom  he  could  hope  to  find. 
Whose  bondage  is  of  heart  and  mind. 

"  But  canst  thou  marvel  that,  freebom, 

With  heart  and  soul  uni[uelled. 
Throne,  crown,  and  scepter  1  should  scorn, 

By  thy  permission  held  ? 
Or  that  I  should  retain  my  right 
Till  wrested  by  a  conqueror's  might  ? 

"  Konie,  with  her  palaces  and  towers. 

By  us  unwished,  unreft. 
Her  homely  huts  and  woodland  bowers 

To  Britain  might  have  left  ; 
Worthless  to  you  their  wealth  must  be, 
But  dear  to  us,  for  they  were  free  ! 

"  I  might  have  bowed  before,  but  where 

Had  been  thy  triumph  now  ? 
To  my  resolve  no  yoke  to  bear 

Thou  ow'st  thy  laureled  brow  ; 
Inglorious  victory  had  been  thine, 
And  more  inglorious  bondage  mine. 

"  Now  I  have  spoken,  do  thy  will  ; 

Be  life  or  death  my  lot. 
Since  Britiiin's  throne  no  more  1  fill, 

To  me  it  matters  not. 
My  fame  is  clear  ;  but  on  my  fate 
Thy  glory  or  thy  shame  must  wait." 

He  ceased  ;  from  all  around  upsprung 

A  murmur  of  applause. 
For  well  had  truth  and  freedom's  tonguo 

Maintained  their  holy  cause. 
The  conqueror  was  the  captive  then. 
He  bade  the  slave  be  free  again. 

15EKNARU  Barton. 


THE   LANDING   OF   THE    PILGRIM    FATHERS 
IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  breaking  waves  dashed  high 

On  a  stern  and  rock-bound  coast. 
And  the  woods  against  a  stormy  sky 

Their  giant  branches  tossed  ; 

And  the  heavy  night  hung  dark 

The  hills  and  waters  o'er, 
AVlien  a  band  of  e.xiles  moored  their  bark 

On  the  wild  New  England  shore. 

Not  as  the  conqueror  comes. 

They,  the  true-hearted,  came  ; 
Not  with  the  roll  of  the  stirring  drams. 

And  the  trumpet  that  sings  of  fame  : 

Not  as  the  flying  come, 

In  silence  and  in  fear  ;  — 
They  shook  the  deptlis  of  the  desert  gloom 

With  their  hjTnns  of  lofty  cheer. 

Amidst  the  storm  they  sang. 

And  the  stars  heard,  and  the  sea  ; 
And  the  sounding  aisles  of  the  dim  woods  rang 

To  the  anthem  of  the  free. 

The  ocean  eagle  soared 

From  his  nest  by  the  wliite  wave's  foam. 
And  the  locking  pines  of  the  forest  roared,  — 

This  was  their  welcome  home. 

There  were  men  with  hoary  hair 

Amidst  that  pilgrim-band  : 
Why  had  they  come  to  wither  there, 

Away  from  their  childhood's  land  ? 

There  was  woman's  fearless  eye. 

Lit  by  her  deep  love's  truth  ; 
There  was  manhood's  brow  serenely  high, 

And  the  fiery  heart  of  youth. 

What  souglit  they  thus  afar  ? 

Bright  jewels  of  the  mine  ? 
The  wealth  of  seas,  the  spoils  of  w.ar  ?  — 

They  sought  a  faith's  [lure  shrine  ! 

Ay,  call  it  holy  ground. 

The  soil  where  first  they  trod  ; 

They  have  left  unstained  what  there  tliey  found,  — 

Freedom  to  worship  God. 

Felicia  Hemans. 


THE  FREEMAN. 

HROM  "  THE  WINfTER  MORNING  WALK.' 

He  is  the  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes  free. 
And  all  are  slaves  beside.     There 's  not  a  chain 
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That  hellish  foes  confederate  for  his  harm 
Can  wind  around  him,  but  he  casts  it  off 
AVith  as  much  case  as  Samson  his  gieeu  withes. 
He  looks  abroad  into  the  varied  field 
Of  nature  ;  and  though  poor,  perhaps,  compared 
With  those  whose  mansions  glitter  in  liis  sight, 
Calls  the  delightful  sceneiy  all  his  own. 
His  are  the  mountains,  and  the  valley  his. 
And  the  resplendent  rivers.     His  to  enjoy 
With  a  propriety  that  none  can  feel 
But  who,  with  filial  confidence  inspired. 
Can  lift  to  heaven  an  unpresuniptuous  eye. 
And  smiling  say,  "  My  Father  made  them  all !" 
Are  they  not  liis  by  a  peculiar  right. 
And  by  au  emphasis  of  interest  his, 
Whose  eyes  they  fill  with  tears  of  holy  joy. 
Whose   heart  with   praise,   and   whose   e.xalted 

mind 
With  wortliy  thoughts  of  that  unwearied  love 
That  planned  and   built,   and   stUl  upholds,   a 

world 
So  clothed  with  beauty  for  rebellious  man  ? 
Yes,  ye  may  fill  your  garners,  ye  that  reap 
The  loaded  soil,  and  ye  may  waste  much  good 
In  senseless  riot ;  but  ye  will  not  find 
In  feast,  or  in  the  chase,  in  song  or  dance, 
A  liliorly  like  his,  who,  unimpeached 
Of  usnipation,  and  to  no  man's  wrong. 
Appropriates  nature  as  his  Father's  work, 
And  has  a  richer  use  of  yours  than  you. 
He  is  indeed  a  freeman.     Free  by  birth 
Of  no  mean  city,  planned  or  e'er  the  hills 
Were  built,  the  fountains  opened,  or  the  sea 
With  all  his  roaring  multitude  of  waves. 
His  freedom  is  the  same  in  every  state ; 
And  no  condition  of  this  changeful  life, 
So  manifold  in  cares,  whose  eveiy  day 
Brings  its  own  evil  with  it,  makes  it  less. 
For  he  has  wings  that  neither  sickness,  pain, 
Nor  penury  can  cripple  or  confine  ; 
No  nook  so  narrow  but  he  spreads  them  there 
With  case,  and  is  at  large.     The  oppressor  holds 
His  body  bound  ;  but  knows  not  what  a  range 
His  spirit  takes,  unconscious  of  a  chain  ; 
And  that  to  bind  him  is  a  vain  attempt. 
Whom  God  deliglits  in,  and  in  whom  he  dwells. 
William  cowper. 


THE  EVE  OF  ELEQTION. 

Fp.om  gold  to  gray 

Our  mild  sweet  day 
Of  Indian  summer  fades  too  soon  ; 

But  tenderly 

Above  the  sea 
Hangs,  white  and  calm,  the  hunter's  moon. 


In  its  pale  fire, 

The  village  spiro 
Shows  like  the  zodiac's  spectral  lance  : 

The  painted  walls 

Whereon  it  falls 
Transfigured  stand  in  marble  trance  ! 

O'er  fallen  leaves 

The  west-wind  gi'ieves, 
Yet  comes  a  seed-time  round  again  ; 

And  mom  shall  see 

The  State  sown  free 
With  baleful  tares  or  healthful  grain. 

Along  the  street 

The  shadows  meet 
Of  Destiny,  whose  hands  conceal 

The  molds  of  fate 

That  shape  the  .State, 
And  make  or  mar  the  common  weal. 

Around  I  sec 

The  powers  tftat  be  ; 
I  stand  by  Empire's  primal  springs  ; 

And  princes  meet 

In  eveiy  street. 
And  hear  the  tread  of  uncrowned  kings  ! 

Hark  !  through  the  crowd 

The  laugh  runs  loud, 
Beneath  the  sad,  rebuking  moon. 

God  s,ave  the  land 

A  careless  hand 
May  shake  or  swei-ve  ere  morrow's  noon  ! 

No  jest  is  this  ; 

One  cast  amiss 
May  blast  the  hope  of  Freedom's  year. 

0,  take  nie  where 

Are  hearts  of  prayer. 
And  foreheads  bowed  in  reverent  fear  1 

Not  lightly  fall 

Beyond  recall 
Tlio  written  scrolls  a  breath  can  float ; 

The  crowning  fact 

The  kingliest  act 
Of  Freedom  is  the  freeman's  vote  ! 

For  pearls  that  gem 

A  diailem 
The  diver  in  the  deep  sea  dies ; 

The  regal  right 

We  boast  to-night 
Is  ours  through  costlier  sacrifice  ; 

The  blood  of  Vane, 
His  jirison  pain 
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■Who  traced  the  path  tlie  Pilgrim  trod, 
And  hers  wliose  faith 
Drew  strength  from  death, 

And  prayed  her  Kussell  up  to  God  ! 

Our  hearts  grow  cold, 

We  lightly  hold 
A  right  which  brave  men  died  to  gain  ; 

The  stake,  the  cord, 

The  ax,  the  sword, 
Grim  nurses  at  its  birth  of  pain. 

The  shadows  rend, 

And  o'er  us  bend, 
0  martyre,  with  your  crowns  and  palms,  — 

Breathe  through  these  throngs 

Your  battle-songs. 
Your  scaffold  prayers,  and  dungeon  psalms  1 

Look  from  the  sky. 

Like  God's  great  eye. 
Thou  solcnm  moon,  with  searching  beam  ; 

Till  in  the  sight 

Of  thy  pure  light 
Our  mean  self-seekings  meaner  seem. 

Shame  from  our  hearts 

Unworthy  arts, 
The  fraud  designed,  the  purpose  dark  ; 

And  smite  away 

The  hands  we  lay 
Profanely  on  the  sacred  ark. 

To  party  claims 

And  private  aims. 
Reveal  that  august  face  of  Truth, 

AVhereto  are  given 

The  age  of  heaven. 
The  beauty  of  immortal  youth. 

So  shall  our  voice 

Of  sovereign  choice 
Swell  the  deep  bass  of  duty  done, 

And  strike  the  key 

Of  time  to  be. 
When  God  and  man  shall  speak  as  one  ! 

JOHN  G.   WHITTIER. 


SONNET. 

WRITTEN  WHILE  IN  PRISON  FOR  DENOUNCING  THE  DOMES- 
TIC SLAVE-TRADE. 

Ilioii  walls  and  huge  the  body  may  confine. 
And  iron  gates  obstruct  the  prisoner's  ga^e, 

And  massive  lx)lts  may  bafllc  his  design, 

And  vigilant  keepers  watch  his  devious  ways  ; 

Hut  scorns  the  immortal  mind  such  base  control : 
No  chains  can  bind  it  and  no  cell  enclose. 


Swifter  than  light  it  flies  from  pole  to  pole. 
And  in  a  flash  from  earth  to  heaven  it  goes. 

It  leaps  from  mount  to  mount ;  from  vale  to  valo 
1 1  wanders,  plucking  honeyed  fruits  and  flowers ; 

It  visits  home  to  hear  the  fireside  tale 

And  in  sweet  converse  pass  the  joyous  hours  ; 

'T  is  up  before  the  sun,  roaming  afar. 

And  iu  its  watches  wearies  every  star. 

William  llovu  Garrison. 


THE  ANTIQUITY  OF  FREEDOM. 

Hehe  are  old  trees,  tall  oaks  and  gnarled  pines. 
That  stream  with  gray-green  mosses;  here  the 

gi'ound 
Was  never  trenched  by  spade,  and  flowers  spring 

up 
Unsown,  and  die  ungathered.     It  is  sweet 
To  linger  here,  among  the  flitting  birds 
And  leaping  squirrels,   wandering  brooks,  and 

winds 
That  shake  the  leaves,  and  scatter,  as  they  pass, 
A  fragrance  from  the  cedars,  thickly  set 
With    pale    blue    bciries.      In    these    peaceful 

shades  — 
Peaceful,  iinpruned,  immeasurably  old  — 
Jly  thoughts  go  up  the  long  dim  path  of  years. 
Back  to  the  earliest  days  of  liberty. 

0  Freedom  !  thou  art  not,  as  poets  dream, 
\  fair  young  girl,  with  light  and  delicate  limbs. 
And  wavy  tresses  gushing  from  the  cap 
With  which  the  Roman  master  cronmed  his  slave 
When  he  took  ofl"  the  gyves.     A  bearded  man. 
Armed  to  the  teeth,  art  thou  ;  one  mailed  hand 
Grasps  the  broad  shield,  and  one  the  sword  ;  thy 

brow. 
Glorious  in  beauty  though  it  be,  is  scarred 
With  tokens  of  old  wars  ;  thy  massive  limbs 
Are  strong  with  struggling.     Power  at  thee  lias 

launched 
His  bolts,  and  with  his  lightnings  smitten  thee  ; 
They  could  not  quench  the  life  thou  hast  from 

heaven. 
Merciless  power  has  dug  thy  dungeon  deep, 
And  his  swart  armorci-s,  by  a  thousand  fires. 
Have  forged  thy  chain  ;  yet,  whUe  he  deems  thee 

bound. 
The  links  are  shivered,  and  the  prison  walls 
Fall  outward  ;  terribly  thou  spriiigest  forth. 
As  springs  the  flame  above  a  burning  pile, 
And  shoutcst  to  the  nations,  who  return 
Thy  shoutings,  while  the  pale  oppressor  flies. 


Thy   birthright   was    not    given    by   human 
hands : 

wcrt  twin-bom  with  man.     In  pleasant 
fields. 


Thou 
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■\Vliile  yet  our  race  was  few,  thou  sat'st  with  him, 
To  teiul  tlie  quiet  flock  and  watch  the  stars. 
And  tcacli  the  reed  to  utter  simple  aira. 
Thou  by  his  side,  amid  the  tangled  wood, 
Diiist  war  upon  the  |ianther  and  the  wolf, 
ills  only  foes  ;  and  thou  with  him  didst  draw 
The  earliest  fuiTow  ou  the  mountain-side. 
Soft  with  the  deluge.     Tyranny  luniself, 
Thy  enemy,  although  of  reverend  look, 
>Ioary  with  many  years,  and  far  obeyed, 
Is  later  bom  than  thou  ;  and  as  he  meets 
The  grave  defiance  of  thine  elder  eye 
The  usurper  trembles  in  his  fastnesses. 

Thou  shalt  wax  stronger  with  the  lapse  of 

years. 
But  he  shall  fade  into  a  feebler  age  ; 
Feebler,  yet  subtler.     He  shall  weave  his  snares. 
And  spring  them  on  thy  careless  steps,  and  clap 
His  withered  hands,  and  from  their  ambush  call 
His  hordes  to  fall  upon  thee.     He  shall  send 
Quaint  maskers,  wearing  fair  and  gallant  forms 
To  catch  thy  gaze,  and  uttering  graceful  words 
To  charm  thy  ear  ;  while  his  sly  imps,  by  stealth, 
Twine  round  thee  threads  of  steel,  light  thread 

on  thread 
That  grow  to  fetters  ;  or  bind  down  thy  arms 
With  chains  concealed  in  chaplets.     0,  not  yet 
Mayst  thou  unbrace  thy  corselet,  nor  lay  by 
Thy  sword  ;  nor  yet,  0  Freedom  !  close  thy  lids 
In  slumber  ;  for  thine  enemy  never  sleeps. 
And  thou  must  watch  and  combat  till  the  day 
Of  the   new  earth   and   heaven.     But   wouldst 

thou  rest 
Awhile  from  tumult  and  the  frauils  of  men, 
These  old  an<l  friendly  solitudes  invite 
Thy  visit.     They,  while  yet  the  forest  trees 
Were  young  upon  the  nnviolated  earth, 
And  yet  the  moss-stains  on  the  rock  were  new. 
Beheld  thy  glorious  childhood,  and  rejoiced. 

William  Cullen  Bryant. 


LA  US  DEO  I 

[On  hearlnjj  the  bells  ring  on  tlic  passage  of  the  Constitutional 
Amendment  abolishing  slavery.] 

It  is  dono ! 

Clang  of  bell  and  roar  of  gun 
Send  the  tidings  tip  ami  down. 

How  the  belfries  rock  ami  reel  ! 

How  the  great  guns,  peal  on  peal, 
Fling  the  joy  from  town  to  town  ! 

Ring,  0  bells ! 
Kvery  stroke  exulting  tells 
Of  the  burial  hour  of  crime. 


Loud  and  long,  that  all  may  hear, 
King  for  every  listening  ear 
Of  Eternity  and  Time  ! 

Let  us  kneel  : 

God's  own  voice  is  in  that  peal, 
And  this  spot  is  holy  ground. 

Lord,  forgive  us  !     What  arc  we, 

That  our  eyes  this  glory  see, 
That  our  ears  have  heard  the  sound ! 

For  the  Lord 

On  the  whirlwind  is  abroad  ; 
In  the  earthquake  he  has  spoken  ; 

He  has  smitten  with  his  thunder 

The  irou  walls  asunder. 
And  the  gates  of  brass  are  broken  ! 

Loud  and  long 

Lift  the  olil  exulting  song  ; 
Sing  with  Jliriara  by  the  sea  : 

He  has  cast  the  mighty  down  ; 

Horse  and  rider  sink  and  drown  ; 
He  has  triumphed  gloriously ! 

Did  we  dare. 

In  our  agony  of  prayer, 
Ask  for  more  than  He  has  done  ? 

When  was  ever  his  right  hand 

Over  any  time  or  land 
Stretched  as  now  beneath  the  sun  ? 

How  they  pale. 
Ancient  myth  and  song  and  tale. 

In  this  wonder  of  our  days. 
When  the  cruel  rod  of  war 
Blossoms  white  with  righteous  law. 

And  the  wrath  of  man  is  praise  ! 

Blotted  out  ! 

All  within  and  all  about 
Shall  a  fresher  life  begin  ; 

Freer  breathe  the  universe 

As  it  rolls  its  heavy  curse 
On  the  dead  and  buried  sin. 

It  is  done  ! 
In  the  circuit  of  the  sun 

Shall  the  sound  thereof  go  forth. 
It  shall  bid  the  sad  rejoice. 
It  shall  give  the  dumb  a  voice. 

It  shall  belt  with  joy  the  earth  I 

Ring  and  swing. 
Bells  of  joy  !     On  morning's  wing 
Send  the  song  of  praise  abroad  ! 
With  a  sound  of  broken  chains. 
Tell  the  nations  that  He  reigns, 
Who  alone  is  Lord  and  God  ! 

John  GRiiiiNLEAF  whittip.r. 
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BATTLE-HYMN  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

MiNS  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coining  of 
the  Lord  : 

He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  the  grapes 
of  wrath  are  stored  ; 

He  hath  loosed  the  fateful  lightning  of  his  terri- 
ble swift  sword  : 
His  truth  is  inarching  on. 

I  have  seen  him  in  the  watch-fires  of  a  hundred 

circling  camps ; 
They  have  builded  him  an  altar  in  the  evening 

dews  and  damps  ; 
I  can  read  his  righteous  sentence  hy  the  dim  and 

flaring  lamps  : 
His  day  is  marching  on. 

I  have  read  a  fiery  gospel,  wTit  in  burnished  rows 

of  steel  : 
"As  ye  deal  with  my  contemners,  so  with  you 

my  grace  shall  deal  ; 
Let  the  Hero,  born  of  woman,  crush  the  serpent 

with  his  heel, 
Since  God  is  marching  ou." 

He  has  sounded  forth  the   trumpet   that   shall 

never  call  reti'eat ; 
He  is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men  before  his 

judgment-seat  : 
O,  be  swift,  my  soul,  to  answer  him !  be  jubilant, 

my  feet  ! 
Our  God  is  marching  on. 

In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  born  across 

the  sea. 
With  a  glory  in  his  bosom  that  transfigures  you 

and  me  ; 
As  he  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make 
men  free. 
While  God  is  marching  on. 

JULIA  Ward  Howe. 


SLAVERY. 


FROM  "THE  TIMEPIECE, 


0  FOR  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness, 
Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade, 
Wliere  rumor  of  oppression  and  deceit, 
Of  unsuccessful  or  successful  war, 
Might  never  reach  me  more  !     My  car  is  pained. 
My  soul  is  sick,  with  every  day's  report 
Of  wrong  and  outnige  with  which  earth  is  filled. 
There  is  no  flesh  in  man's  obdurate  heart ; 
It  does  not  feel  for  man  ;  the  natural  bond 
Of  brotherhood  is  severed  as  the  flax. 
That  falls  asumler  at  the  touch  of  fire. 
He  finds  his  fellow  guilty  of  a  skin 
Not  colored  like  his  own,  and,  having  power 


To  enforce  the  WTong,  for  such  a  worthy  cause 
Dooms  and  devotes  him  .is  his  lawful  prey. 
Lands  intersected  by  a  narrow  frith 
Abhor  each  other.     Mountiins  iiiteriiosed 
Make  enemies  of  nations,  who  had  el.se 
Like  kindred  drops  been  mingled  into  one. 
Thus  man  devotes  his  brother,  and  destroys  ; 
And,  woree  than  all,  and  most  to  be  deplored 
As  human  nature's  broadest,  foulest  blot, 
Chains  him,  and  tasks  him,  and  exacts  his  sweat 
With  stripes,  that  Mercy,  with  a  bleeding  heait, 
Wee[is,  when  she  sees  inflicted  on  a  beast. 
Then  what  is  man  ?     And  what  man,  seeing  this, 
And  having  hsman  feelings,  does  not  blush. 
And  hang  his  head,  to  think  himself  a  man  ? 
I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground, 
To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  wliile  I  sleep. 
And  tremble  when  I  wake,  for  all  the  wealth 
That  sinews  bought  and  sold  have  ever  earned. 
No  ;  dear  as  freedom  is,  and  in  my  heart's 
Just  estimation  prized  above  all  price, 
1  had  much  rather  be  myself  the  slave. 
And  wear  the  bonds,  than  fasten  them  on  him. 
We  have  no  .slaves  at  home. — Then  why  abroad! 
And  they  themselves  once  ferried  o'er  the  wave 
That  paits  lis  are  emancipate  and  loosed. 
Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England  ;  if  their  lungs 
Keceive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free  ; 
Tlicy  touch  our  country,  and  their  shackles  fall. 
That 's  noble,  and  bespeaks  a  nation  proud 
And  jealous  of  the  blessing.     Spread  it  then, 
And  let  it  clrcul.ate  through  eveiy  vein 
Of  all  your  empire  ;  that,  where  Britain's  power 
la  felt,  mankind  may  feel  her  mercy  too. 

WILLIAM  COWPER. 


BOSTON  HYMN. 

READ  IN  MUSIC  HALL,  JANUARY  I,  1863. 

The  word  of  the  Lord  by  night 
To  the  watching  Pilgrims  came, 
As  they  sat  by  the  seaside, 
And  filled  their  hearts  with  flame. 

God  said,  I  am  tired  of  kings, 
I  sun"er  them  no  more  ; 
Uj)  to  my  ear  the  morning  brings 
The  outrage  of  the  poor. 

Think  ye  1  made  this  ball 

A  field  of  havoc  and  war. 

Where  tyrants  great  and  tjTants  small 

Slight  harry  the  weak  and  poor  ? 

My  angel,  —  his  name  is  Freedom,  — 
Choose  him  to  be  your  king  ; 
He  shall  cut  pathways  east  and  west, 
And  fend  you  with  his  wing. 
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Lo  !  I  uncover  the  land 
Wliicli  I  hid  of  old  time  in  the  M'est, 
As  the  sculptor  uncovers  the  statue 
When  he  has  wrought  his  best ; 

I  show  Columbia,  of  the  rocks 
Which  dip  their  foot  in  the  seas, 
And  soar  to  the  air-hornc  Hocks 
Of  clouds,  and  the  boreal  llcece, 

I  will  divide  my  goods  ; 

Call  in  the  wretch  and  slave  : 
None  shall  rule  but  the  humble, 
And  none  but  Toil  shall  have. 

I  will  have  never  a  noble, 
No  lineage  counted  great ; 
Fishers  and  choppera  and  plowmen 
Shall  constitute  a  state. 

Go,  cut  down  trees  in  the  forest, 
And  trim  the  straiglitest  boughs  ; 
Cut  down  trees  in  the  forest, 
And  build  me  a  wooden  house. 

Call  the  people  together, 
The  young  men  and  the  sires. 
The  digger  in  the  harvest-field, 
Hireling,  and  him  that  hires  ; 

And  here  in  a  pine  state-houso 
They  shall  choose  men  to  rule 
In  every  needful  faculty, 
in  church  and  state  and  school. 

Lo,  now  !  if  these  poor  men 
Can  govern  the  land  and  sea, 
And  make  just  laws  below  tlic  sun, 
As  planets  faithful  be. 

And  ye  shall  succor  men  ; 

'T  is  nobleness  to  serve  ; 

Help  them  who  cannot  help  again  : 

Beware  from  right  to  swerve. 

I  break  your  bonds  and  masterships. 
And  I  unchain  the  slave  : 
Free  be  his  heart  and  hand  henceforth 
As  wind  and  wandering  wave. 

I  cause  from  every  creature 
His  proper  good  to  flow  ; 
As  much  as  he  is  ami  doeth, 
So  much  he  shall  bestow. 

But,  laying  hands  on  another 
To  coin  his  lalwr  and  sweat. 
He  goes  in  pawn  to  his  victim 
For  eternal  yeai-s  in  debt. 


To-day  unbind  the  captive. 
So  only  are  ye  unbound  ; 
Lift  up  a  people  from  the  dust, 
Tiump  of  their  rescue,  sound  ! 

Pay  ransom  to  the  owner. 

And  fdl  the  bag  to  the  brim. 

Who  is  the  owner  ?     The  slave  is  owner. 

And  ever  was.     Pay  him. 

0  North  !  give  him  beauty  for  rags. 
And  honor,  O  .South  !  for  his  shame; 
Nevada  !  coin  thy  golden  crags 
With  Freedom's  image  and  name. 

Up  !  and  the  dusky  race 
That  sat  in  darkness  long. 
Be  swift  their  feet  as  antelopes, 
And  as  behemoth  strong. 

CouK^,  East  and  West  and  North, 
By  races,  as  snow-flakes. 
And  carry  my  purpose  forth. 
Which  neither  halts  nor  shakes. 

Jly  will  fulfilled  shall  be. 
For,  in  daylight  or  in  dark, 
Jly  thunderbolt  h.as  eyes  to  see 
His  way  home  to  the  mark. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 


SONG  OF  THE  NEGRO  BOATMEN. 

0,  I'KAisE  an'  tanks  !     De  Lord  he  como 

To  set  de  people  free  ; 
An'  massa  tink  it  day  ob  doom. 

An'  we  oh  jubilee. 
De  Lord  dat  heap  de  Pied  Sea  waves 

He  jus'  as  'trong  as  den  ; 
He  say  de  word  :  we  las'  night  slaves  ; 
To-ilay,  de  Lord's  freemen. 

De  yam  will  grow,  de  cotton  blow. 

We  '11  hab  de  rice  an'  corn  ; 
0  ncblier  you  fear,  if  nelilicr  you  hear 
Ue  driver  blow  his  horn  ! 

01c  massa  on  he  ti-abbels  gone  ; 

He  leaf  de  land  behind  : 
De  Lord's  brelfblow  him  furder  on, 

Like  coni-shuck  in  de  wind. 
We  own  do  hoe,  wo  own  dc  plow, 

We  own  dc  hands  dat  hold  ; 
We  sell  de  jiig,  we  sell  de  cow. 

Hut  nebber  chile  be  sold. 

De  yam  will  gi'ow,  de  <»tton  blow. 
We  '11  hab  de  rice  an'  corn  : 


0  nebber  you  fear,  if  nebber  you  hear 
De  driver  blow  his  horu  ! 

We  pray  de  Lord  :  lie  gib  U3  signs 

Dat  some  day  we  be  free  ; 
De  norf-wind  tell  it  to  de  pines, 

De  wild-duck  to  de  sea  ; 
We  tink  it  when  de  ehureh-bell  ring, 

We  dream  it  in  de  dream  ; 
De  rice-bird  mean  it  when  he  sing, 
De  eagle  when  he  scream. 

De  yam  will  grow,  de  cotton  blow. 

We  '11  hab  de  rice  an'  corn  : 
0  nebber  you  fear,  if  nebber  you  hear 
De  driver  blow  his  horn  ! 

We  know  de  promise  nebber  fail,- 

An'  nebber  lie  de  word  ; 
So  like  de  'postles  in  de  jail, 

We  waited  for  de  Lord  : 
An'  now  he  open  ebery  door. 

An'  trow  away  de  key  ; 
He  link  we  lub  him  so  before, 
We  lub  liim  better  free. 
De  yam  will  grow,  de  cotton  blow. 

He  '11  gib  de  rice  an'  corn  : 
0  nebber  you  fear,  if  nebber  you  hear 
De  driver  blow  his  horn  ! 

John  Greenleaf  whittiee. 


NOW  OR  NEVER. 

Listen,  young  heroes !  your  country  is  calling  ! 

Time  strikes  the  hour  for  the  brave  and  th» 
true  ! 
Now,  while  the  foremost  are  fighting  and  falling. 

Fill  up  the  ranks  that  have  opened  for  you  ! 

You  whom  the  fathers  made  free  and  defended, 
Stain  not  the  scroll  that  emblazons  tlieir  fame  1 

You  whose  fair  heritage  spotless  descended. 
Leave  not  your  children  a  birthright  of  shame ! 

Stay  not  for  questions  while  Freedom  st.ands 
gasping  ! 
Wait  not  till  Honor  lies  wrapped  in  liis  pall ! 
Brief  the  lips'  meeting  be,  swift  the  hands'  clasp- 
ing.— 
"  Off  for  the  wars  "  is  enough  for  them  all ! 

Break  from  the  arms  that  would  fondly  caress  you  ! 

Hark  !  't  is  the  bugle-blast !  sabers  are  drawn ! 
Mothei-s  shall  pray  foryou,  fathers  shall  bless  you. 

Maidens  shall  weep  for  you  when  you  are  gone  ! 

Never  or  now  !  cries  the  blood  of  a  nation 
Poured  on  the  turf  where  the  red  rose  should 
bloom  ; 
Now  is  the  day  and  the  hour  of  salvation  ; 
Never  or  now  !  peals  the  tnimpet  of  doom ! 
OLIVER  Wendell  Kulmhs. 
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'I'HH  SEA. 


PROU  "CHILDE  HAROLD. 


There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  patliless  woods, 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore, 
Tlicre  is  society  where  none  intrudes 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar : 

I  love  not  man  the  less,  but  nature  more, 
From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I  steal 
From  all  I  may  1«,  or  have  teen  before. 
To  mingle  with  the  universe,  and  feel 

What  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  cannot  all  conceal. 

Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean,  — roll ! 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain  ; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin, — his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore  ;  —  upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage  save  his  own. 
When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain, 
lie  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  biibliliiif;  groan. 
Without  a  grave,  uuknelled,  uncollined,  and  un- 
known. 

His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths,  — thy  fields 
Are  not  a  spoil  for  liim,  —  thou  ilost  arise 
And  shake  him  from  thee ;  the  vile  strengtli 

he  wields 
For  earth's  destiiiction  thou  dost  all  despise, 
S|iurning  him  from  thy  bosom  to  th(^  skies. 
And  scnd'st  him,  shivering  in  thy  playful  spray 
And  howling,  to  his  gods,  where  haply  lies 

I I  is  petty  ho[)c  in  some  near  port  or  bay. 
And  dashcst  him  again  to  earth  : — there  let  him 

lay. 

Tlie  armaments  whicli  thunderstrike  the  walls 
Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  (puiko 
And  monarchs  tremble  in  their  ca)iitals, 
The  oak  leviathan.s,  whoso  huge  ribs  make 
Their  clay  creator  the  vain  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thi-e  and  arbiter  of  war,  — 
These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  snowy  flake. 
They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  which  mar 
Alike  the  Armada's  pride  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar. 


Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save 

thee  ; 
Assyria,    Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  what  are 

they  ? 
Thy  waters  washed  them  power  while  they 

were  free. 
And  many  a  tyrant  since  ;  their  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage  ;  their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts  :  not  so  thou ; 
Unchangeable  save  to  thy  wild  waves'  play. 
Time  writes  no  wrinkles  on  thine  azure  brow  ; 
Such  as  creation's  dawu  beheld,  thou  rollcst  now. 

Thou  glorious  miiTor,  where  the  Almighty's 

form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests  ;  in  all  time, 
Calm  or  convulsed, — in  breeze,  or  gale,  or 

storm. 
Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  tonid  elime 
Dark-heaving ;  boundless,    endless,  and  sub- 
lime, 
The  image  of  Eternity,  — the  throne 
Of  the  Invisible  !  even  from  out  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  niaile  ;  each  zono 
Obeys  thee  ;  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathomless, 
alone. 

And  I  have  loved  thee.  Ocean  !  and  my  joy 
Of  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
Boriie,  like  thy  butiljles,  onward  ;  from  a  boy 
I  wantoned  with  thy  breakers,  —  they  to  me 
Were  a  delight ;  and  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a  terror,  't  was  a  jilcasing  fear  ; 
For  I  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee, 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near. 
And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane, — as  I  do 
here. 

LORD  BYRON. 

— • — 
THE  SEA. 

nKAiTTiFUi,,  sublime,  and  glorious  ; 

Mild,  majestic,  foaming,  free, — 
Over  time  itself  victorious, 

Image  of  eternity  ! 
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Sun  and  moon  anil  stars  shine  o'er  tliee, 

See  thy  surface  ebb  and  How, 
Yet  attempt  not  to  explore  thee 

In  thy  soundless  depths  below. 

■VSTiether  morning's  splendors  steep  thee 
With  the  i-ainbow's  glowing  grace, 

Temjiests  rouse,  or  navies  sweep  thee, 
'T  is  but  for  a  moment's  space. 

Earth,  — her  valleys  and  her  mountains, 

Mortal  man's  behests  obey  ; 
The  unfathomable  fountiuns 

Scoff  his  search  and  scorn  his  sway. 

Such  art  thou,  stupendous  ocean  ! 

But,  if  overwlielmed  by  tliee. 
Can  we  think,  without  emotion. 

What  must  thy  Creator  be  ? 

Beknako  Barton. 


THE  OCEAN. 

(Written  at  Scarborough,  in  the  Summer  of  1805.J 

Ali,  hail  to  the  ruins,  the  rocks,  and  the  shores ! 

Thou  wide-rolling  Ocean,  all  hail ! 

Kow  brilliant  with  sunbeams  and  dimpled  with 

oare. 
Now  dark  with  the  fi-esh-blowing  gale. 
While  soft  o'er  thy  bosom  the  cloud-shadows  sail. 
And  the  sUver-winged  sea-fowl  on  high. 
Like  meteors  bespangle  the  sky. 
Or  dive  in  the  gulf,  or  triumphantly  ride. 
Like  foam  on  the  surges,  the  swans  of  the  tide. 

From  the  tumult  and  smoke  of  the  city  set  free, 
With  eager  and  awful  delight, 
From  the  crest  of  the  mountain  I  gaze  upon  thee, 
I  gaze,  —  and  am  changed  at  the  sight  ; 
For  mine  eye  is  illumined,  my  genius  takes  flight, 
Jly  soul,  like  the  sun,  with  a  glance 
Embraces  the  boundless  exi>anse, 
And  moves  on  thy  watcre,  wherever  they  roll. 
From  the  day-darting  zone  to  the  night-shadowed 
pole. 

J[y  spirit  descends  where  the  dayspring  is  bom. 

Where  the  billows  are  rubies  on  fire. 

And  the  breezes  that  rock  the  light  cradle  of 

mora 
Arc  sweet  as  the  Phrenix's  pyre. 
0  regions  of  beauty,  of  love  and  desire  ! 
O  gardens  of  Eden  !  in  vain 
riaceil  far  on  the  fathomless  main, 
Where  Nature  witli  Innocencedwelt  in  her  youth, 
When  pure  was  her  licart  and  unbroken  her  truth. 


But  now  the  fair  rivers  of  Paradise  wind 
Through  countries  and  kingdoms  o'erthiown  ; 
Where  the  giant  of  tyranny  crushes  mankind. 
Where  he  reigns,  —  and  will  soon  reign  alone  ; 
For  wide  and  more  wide,  o'er  the  sun-beaming 

zone 
He  stretches  his  hundred-fold  arm.s, 
Despoiling,  destroying  its  channs  ; 
Beneath  his  broad  footstep  the  Ganges  is  diy. 
And  the  mountains  recoil  from  the  Uosh  of  his 

eye. 

Thus  the  pestilent  Upas,  the  demon  of  tiTCS, 

Its  boughs  o'er  the  wilderness  spreads, 

And  with  livid  contagion  polluting  the  breeze, 

Its  mildewing  influence  sheds  ; 

The  birds  on  the  wing,  and  the  flowers  in  their 

beds. 
Are  slain  by  its  venomous  breath. 
That  darkens  the  noonday  with  death. 
And  pale  ghosts  of  travelers  wander  around. 
While    their    moldering   skeletons   whiten   the 

gi'ouniL 

All !  why  hath  Jehovah,  in  forming  the  world, 

With  the  waters  divided  the  laud, 

His  ramparts  of  rocks  round  the  continent  hurled. 

And  cradled  the  deep  in  his  lumd. 

If  man  may  transgress  his  etcnuil  command. 

And  leap  o'er  the  bounds  of  Ids  birth. 

To  ravage  the  uttermost  earth. 

And  violate  nations  and  realms  that  should  be 

Distinct  as  the  billows,  yet  one  as  the  sea  I. 

There  are,  gloomy  Ocean,  a  brotherless  clan. 

Who  traverse  thy  banishing  waves, 

The  poor  disinherited  outcasts  of  man, 

Whom  Avarice  coins  into  slaves. 

From  the  homes  of  their  kindred,  their  fore- 
fathers' graves, 

Love,  friendship,  and  conjugal  bliss. 

They  are  dragged  on  the  hoary  abyss  ; 

The  shark  hears  their  shrieks,  and,  ascending 
to-day, 

Demands  of  the  spoiler  his  share  of  the  i)rey. 

Then  joy  to  the  tempest  that  whelms  them  be- 
neath. 

And  makes  their  destruction  its  sport  ; 

But  woe  to  the  winds  that  propitiously  breathe. 

And  waft  them  in  safety  to  port, 

Where  the  vultures  and  vamjiircs  of  JIammon 
resort  ; 

Where  Einope  exultingly  drains 

The  life-blood  from  Africa's  veins  ; 

Where  man  rules  o'er  man  with  a  mercile.ss  rod. 

And  spurns  at  his  footstool  the  image  of  God  ! 
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The  liour  is  approaching,  —  a  terrible  hour  ! 
And  Vengeance  is  bemling  her  bow  ; 
Already  the  clouds  of  the  hurricane  lower, 
And  the  rock-rending  whirlwinds  blow ; 
Hack  rolls  the  huge  Ocean,  hell  opens  below ; 
The  floods  return  headlong,  —  they  sweep 
The  slave-cultured  lands  to  the  deep. 
In  a  moment  entombed  in  the  horrible  void. 
By  their  Maker  Iiimself  in  his  anger  destroyed. 

Shrdl  this  be  the  fate  of  the  cane-planted  isles, 

More  lovely  than  elouils  in  the  west, 

When  the  sun  o'er  the  ocean  descending  in  smiles, 

Sinks  softly  and  sweetly  to  rest  ? 

No !  —  Father  of  mercy  !  befriend  the  opprest ; 

At  the  voice  of  thy  gospel  of  peace 

May  the  sorrows  of  Africa  cease  ; 

And  slave  and  his  master  devoutly  imilo 

To  walk  in  thy  freedom  and  dwell  in  thy  light ! 

As  homeward  my  weary-winged  Fancy  extends 

Her  star-lighted  course  through  the  skies. 

High  over  the  mighty  Atlantic  ascends. 

And  turns  upon  Europe  her  eyes  : 

Ah  me  !  what  new  prospects,  new  horrors,  arise  ! 

I  see  the  war-tempested  Hood 

All  foaming,  and  panting  with  lilood  ; 

The  panic-struck  Ocean  in  agony  loars, 

liebouuds  from  the  battle,  and  flies  to  his  sliorcs. 

For  Britannia  is  wielding  the  trident  to-day, 

Consuming  her  foes  in  her  ire. 

And  luirling  her  thunder  with  absolute  sway 

From  her  wave-ruling  chariots  of  hre. 

She  triumphs  ;  the  winds  and  the  waters  conspire 

To  spreail  her  invincible  name  ; 

The  universe  rings  with  her  fame  ; 

But   the   cries  of  the  fatherless   mix  with    her 

praise, 
And  the  tears  of  the  widow  are  shed  on  her  Ijays. 

O  I'ritain,  dear  Brifcdn  !  the  land  of  my  birth  ; 
t)  Isle  most  enchantingly  fair  ! 
Tliou  Pearl  of  the  Ocean  !  thou  Gem  of  the  Earth  ! 
O  my  Mother,  my  Mother,  beware. 
For  wealth  is  a  phantom,  and  empire  a  snare! 
0,  let  not  thy  birthright  lie  sold 
For  reprobate  glory  and  gold  ! 
Thy  distant  dominions  like  wild  graftings  shoot. 
They  weigh  down  thy  trunk,  they  will  tear  uji 
thy  root,  — 

The  root  of  thine  oak,  0  my  country  !  that  stands 

Hock-planted  and  flourishing  five  ; 

Its  branches  are  stretched  o'erthe  uttermost  lands. 

And  its  shadow  eclipses  the  sea. 

The  blood  of  our  ancestors  nourished  the  tree  ; 


From  their  tombs,  from  their  ashes,  it  sprung  ; 
Its  boughs  with  their  trophies  are  hung  ; 
Their  spirit  dwells  in  it,  and — hark  !  for  it  spoke, 
The  voice  of  our  fathers  ascends  from  their  oak  : 

"Ye  Britons,  who  dwell  where  we  comjuered  of 

old. 
Who  inherit  our  battle-field  graves  ; 
Though  poor  were  your  fathers, — gigantic  and 

bold, 
We  were  not,  we  could  not  be,  slaves  ; 
But  firm  as  our  rocks,  and  as  free  as  our  waves. 
The  spears  of  the  Romans  we  broke. 
We  never  stooped  under  their  yoke. 
In  the  shipwreck  of  nations  we  stood  up  alone,  — 
The  world  was  great  Caesar's,  but  BriUiin  our 

own." 

James  MoNTcoMekV. 


HAMPTON  BEACH. 

The  sunlight  glitters  keen  and  bright, 

Where,  miles  away, 
lies  stretching  to  my  dazzled  sight 
A  luminous  belt,  a  misty  light. 
Beyond  the  dark  pine  bluHs  and  wastes  of  sandy 
gray- 

The  tremulous  shadow  of  the  sea  ! 

Against  its  ground 
Of  silvery  light,  rock,  hill,  and  tree. 
Still  as  a  picture,  clear  and  free. 
With  varying  outline  mark  the  coast  for  miles 
around. 

On  —  on  —  we  tread  with  loose-flung  rein 

Our  seaward  way. 
Through    dark-green   ficdds    and    blossoming 

grain, 
Where  tlic  wild  brier-rose  skirts  the  lane, 
And  bends  above  our  heads  the  flowering  locust 
spr.ay. 

Ila  !  like  a  kind  hand  on  my  brow 

Comes  tliis  fresh  breeze. 
Cooling  its  dull  and  feverish  glow, 
Wliilc  tlirough  my  being  seems  to  (low 
The  breath  of  a  new  life,  —  the  healing  of  the 
seas  ! 

Now  rest  we,  where  this  grassy  mound 

His  feet  hath  set 
In  the  great  waters,  which  have  bound 
His  granite  ankles  greenly  round 
With  long  and  tangled  moss,  and  weeds  with 
cool  spray  wet. 
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Good  by  to  pain  and  care  !     I  take 

The  night-wind  warns  me  back  once  more 

Jline  ease  to-day  ; 

To  where,  my  native  hill-tops  o'er. 

Here,  where  the  sunny  waters  break, 

Bends  like  an  arch  of  fire  the  glowing  sunset 

And  ripples  this  keen  breeze,  I  shake 

sky! 

All  burdens  from  the  heart,  all  weary  thoughts 

away. 

So  then,  be.ach,  bluff,  and  wave,  farewell ! 

I  bear  with  mo 

I  draw  a  freer  breath  —  I  seem 

No  token  stone  nor  glittering  shell, 

Like  all  I  see  — 

But  long  and  oft  shall  Memory  tell 

Waves  in  the  sun  —  the  white-winged  gleam 

Of  this  brief  thoughtful  hour  of  musing  by  the 

Of  sea-birds  in  the  slanting  beam  — 

sea. 

John  greenleaf  Whittier. 

And  far-off  sails  which  tlit  before  the  south-wind 

free. 
So  when  Time's  veil  shall  fall  asunder, 

OCEAN. 

The  soul  may  know 

GuEAT  Ocean  !  strongest  of  creation's  sons, 

No  fearful  change,  nor  sudden  wonder, 

LTuconquerablc,  unreposed,  untired, 

Nor  sink  the  weight  of  mystery  under. 

That  rolled  the  wild,  profound,  eternal  bass 

But  with  the  upward  rise,  and  with  the  vastness 

In  nature's  anthem,  and  made  music  such 

grow. 

As  pleased  the  ear  of  God  !  original, 
Unmarred,  unfaded  work  of  Deity  ! 

And  all  we  shrink  from  now  may  seem 

And  unburlesfiued  by  mortal's  puny  skill ; 

No  new  revealing,  — 

From  age  to  age  enduring,  and  unchanged, 

Familiar  as  our  cliildhood's  stream, 

Majestical,  inimitable,  vast. 

Or  pleasant  memory  of  a  dream, 

Loud  uttering  satire,  day  and  night,  on  each 

The  loved  and  cherished  Past  upon  the  new  life 

Succeeding  race,  and  little  pompous  work 

stealing. 

Of  man  ;  nnfallen,  religious,  holy  sea  ! 

Thou  bowedst  thy  glorious  head  to  none,  fearedst 

Serene  and  mild,  the  untried  light 

none, 

May  have  its  dawning  ; 

Heardst  none,  to  none  didst  honor,  but  to  God 

And,  as  in  summer's  northern  night 

Thy  Maker,  only  worthy  to  receive              , 

The  evening  and  the  dawn  unite, 

Thy  great  obeisance. 

Robert  Follok. 

The  sunset  hues  of  Time  blend  with  the  soul's 

new  morning. 

THE  S.EA. 

I  sit  alone  ;  in  foam  and  spray 

Wave  after  wave 

Behold  the  Sea, 

Breaks  on  the  rocks  which,  stem  and  gray, 

The  opaline,  the  plentiful  and  strong. 

Shoulder  the  broken  tide  away. 

Yet  beautiful  as  is  the  rose  in  June, 

Or  murmurs  hoarse  and  strong  through  mossy 

Fresh  as  the  trickling  rainbow  of  .Inly  : 

cleft  and  cave. 

Sea  full  of  food,  the  nonrisher  of  kinds, 
Purger  of  earth,  and  medicine  of  men  ; 

What  heed  I  of  the  dusty  land 

Creating  a  sweet  climate  by  my  breath. 

And  noisy  town  ? 

Washing  out  haims  and  griefs  from  memory. 

I  see  the  mighty  deep  expand 

And,  in  my  mathematic  ebb  and  flow, 

From  its  white  line  of  glimmering  sand 

Giving  a  hint  of  that  which  changes  not. 

'    To  where  tlie   lilue  of  heaven  on   bluer  waves 

j.'ich  are  the  sea-gods  :  —  w!io  gives  gifts  but  they  ? 

shuts  down  ! 

Theygrope  the  sea  for  [learls,  butmorethan  pearls  : 
They  pluck  Force  thence,  and  give  it  to  the  wise. 

In  listlcs.s  riuietude  of  mind, 

For  evei-y  wave  is  wealth  to  Diedalus, 

I  yield  to  all 
The  change  of  rloud  and  wave  and  wind  ; 

Wealtli  to  the  cunning  artist  who  can  work 

This  matcliless  strength.     Where  shall  ho  fuul. 

And  passive  on  the  flood  reclined. 

0  waves  ! 

I  wander  with  th<'  waves,  and  with  them  rise 

A  load  your  Atlas  shoulders  cannot  lift  ? 

and  fall. 

I  with  my  hammer  pounding  evermore 
The  rocky  coast,  smite  Andes  into  dust, 

But  look,  thou  dreamer  !  —  wave  and  .shore 

Strewing  my  bed,  and,  in  another  age. 

lu  shadow  lie  ; 

Rebuild  a  continent  of  better  men. 

^  »  ♦ 
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Then  I  unbar  the  doors  :  my  paths  lead  out 

The  exodus  of  nations  :   I  disperse 

lieu  to  i»ll  shores  that  front  the  hoary  main. 

Ralph  Waldo  HiiERSON. 


DOVER  BEACH. 

TiiF.  sea  is  calm  to-night, 

Tlie  tide  is  ful],  the  moon  lies  fair 

U  pontile  Straits;  — on  the  Fren<heoast,  the  light 

(ileams  and  is  gone  ;  the  clilTs  of  Kngland  stand, 

Glimmering  and  vast,  out  in  the  tranjuil  l)ay. 

Come  to  the  window  ;  sweet  is  the  niglit  air  ! 

Oidy,  from  the  long  line  of  spray 

Wliere  the  ebb  meets  the  moon  Idanched  sand, 

Listen  !  you  hear  the  gi-atiiig  roar 

or  pebliles  which  the  waves  suck  back,  and  fling. 

At  tlieir  return,  up  the  high  strand. 

lli'gin  and  cease,  and  then  again  Ix'<nn, 

With  tremulous  cadence  slow,  and  brin" 

The  eternal  note  of  sadness  in. 

Matthew   Arnold. 


SEA-BnTRMURS. 
Theue  's  a  tone  in  the  deep 
Like  the  murmuring  breath  of  a  lion  a.sleep. 

Eliza  Cook. 


OUTWARD  BOtTNT). 
OxrE  more  upon  the  waters  !  yet  once  more  ! 
And  the  waves  bound  Iwneath  me  as  a  steed 
That  knows  his  rider.    Welcome  to  their  roar  ! 
Swift  be  tlieir  guidance,  whercsoe'er  it  lead  ! 
Though  the  strained  mast  should  i|niverasa  reed, 
And  the  rent  canva.s,  fluttering,  strew  tlie  gide. 
Still  must  1  on  ;  for  I  am  as  a  weed. 
Flung  from  the  rock,  on  ocean's  foam  to  sail 
Where'er  the  surge  may  sweep,   the  tempest's 
breath  prevail. 

Lord  bvron. 
* 

AT  SEA. 

The  night  is  made  for  cooling  shade, 

For  silence,  and  for  sleep  ; 
And  when  I  was  a  child,  I  lai<l 
Jly  hanils  upon  my  breast,  and  prayed. 

And  sank  to  slumliers  deep  : 
Childlike  as  then  1  lie  to-night, 
And  watch  my  lonely  cabin-light. 

Each  movement  of  the  swapng  lamp 

Shows  how  the  vessel  reels  : 
As  o'er  her  deck  the  billows  tniin]), 
And  .all  her  timbers  .strain  and  criini]i 

With  every  sho<'k  she  feels. 
It  starts  and  shndilcrs,  while  it  burns. 
And  in  its  hinged  socket  turns. 


Now  swinging  slow  and  slanting  low, 

It  almost  level  lies  ; 
And  yet  1  know,  while  to  and  fro 
I  watch  the  seeming  pendule  go 

With  restless  fall  and  rise, 
The  steady  shaft  is  still  u|)right. 
Poising  its  little  globe  of  light. 

0  hand  of  God  !     0  lamp  of  peace  ! 
O  promise  of  my  soul ! 

Though  weak,  and  tossed,  and  ill  at  ease, 
Amid  the  roar  of  smiting  seas, 
The  ship's  con\"ulsive  roll, 

1  own  with  love  and  tender  awe 
Yon  perfect  tj"pe  of  faith  and  law. 

A  heavenly  ti'ust  my  spirit  calms, 

My  soul  is  fiUed  with  light  : 
The  Ocean  sings  his  solemn  psalms, 
The  ^vild  winds  chant :  1  cross  my  jialms, 

Happy  as  if  to-night 
Under  the  cottage  roof  again 
I  heard  the  soothing  sununer  rain, 

JOH.\  TOWNSEND  TROWBRIDCa 


THE  LAUNCH. 

FROM  "THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  SHIP." 

All  is  finished  !  and  at  length 

Hiis  come  the  bridal  day 

Of  beauty  and  of  strength. 

To-day  the  vessel  shall  be  launched  ! 

With  fleecy  clouds  the  sky  is  blanched 

And  o'er  the  bay. 

Slowly,  in  all  his  splendors  dight 

The  great  sun  rises  to  behold  the  sight. 

The  ocean  old, 

Centuries  old, 

Strong  as  youth,  and  as  uni-nntrolled, 

Paces  restless  to  and  IVo, 

Up  and  down  the  sands  of  goM. 

His  beating  lie.-irt  is  not  at  rest ; 

Aiul  far  and  wide, 

With  ceaseless  flow. 

His  lieanl  of  snow 

Heaves  with  the  heaving  of  his  brea.st. 

He  waits  impatient  for  his  bride. 

There  she  stands, 

With  her  foot  ujion  the  sands, 

Decked  with  flags  and  streamers  gay 

In  honor  of  her  marriage  day. 

Her  .snow-white  signals  fluttering,  blending, 

Hound  her  like  a  veil  descending, 

Keady  to  be 

The  bride  of  the  gray  old  sea. 

H.  W.   LONGFELLOW. 
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ADDRESS  TO  THE  OCEAN. 

Toll  for  the  brave  !  . 

Brave  Kempenfelt  is  gone  ; 

O  THOU  vast  Ocean  !  ever-sounding  Sea  ! 

His  last  sea-fight  is  fought, 

Tliou  symbol  of  a  drear  immensity  ! 

His  work  of  glory  done. 

Thou  tiiinf;  that  windest  round  the  solid  world 

Like  a  huge  animal,  which,  downward  hurled 

It  was  not  in  the  battle  ; 

From  the  black  clouds,  lies  weltering  and  alone, 

No  tempest  gave  the  shock  ; 

Lashing  and  writhing  till  its  strength  be  gone  ! 

She  sprang  no  fatal  leak  ; 

Thy  voice  is  like  the  thunder,  and  thy  sleep 

She  ran  upon  no  rock. 

Ls  as  a  giant's  slumber,  loud  and  deep. 

Thou  speakest  in  the  east  and  in  the  west 

His  sword  was  in  its  sheath, 

At  once,  and  on  thy  heavily  hulen  breast 

His  fingers  held  the  pen. 

Fleets  come  and  go,  and  shajies  that  have  no  life 

When  Kempenfelt  went  down 

Or  motion,  yet  are  moved  and  meet  in  strife. 

AVith  twice  four  hundred  men. 

The  earth  has  naught  of  this  :  no  chance  or  change 

KufHes  its  surface,  and  no  spirits  dare 

Weigh  the  vcs.scl  up. 

Give  answer  to  the  tempest-wakened  air  ; 

Once  dreaded  by  our  foes  ! 

But  o'er  its  wastes  the  weakly  tenants  range 

And  mingle  with  our  cup 

At  will,  and  wound  its  bosom  as  they  go : 

The  tear  that  England  owes. 

Ever  the  same,  it  hath  no  ebb,  no  flow : 

But  in  their  stated  rounds  the  seasons  come, 

Her  timbers  yet  are  sound, 

And  pass  like  visions  to  their  wonted  home  ; 

And  she  may  float  again, 

And  come  again,  and  vanish  ;  the  young  Spring 

Full  charged  with  England's  thunder, 

Looks  ever  bright  with  leaves  and  blossoming  ; 

And  plow  the  distant  main. 

And  Winter  always  winds  his  sullen  horn. 

"When  the  wihl  Autunni,  with  a  look  forlorn, 

But  Kempenfelt  is  gone  ; 

Pies  in  his  stormy  manhood  ;  and  the  skies 

His  victories  are  o'er  ; 

"Weep,  and  Mowers  sicken,  when  the  summer  flies. 

And  he  and  his  eight  hundred 

0,  wonderful  thou  art,  great  element. 

Shall  plow  the  wave  no  more. 

And  fearful  in  thy  spleeny  humors  bent, 

William  Cowper. 

And  lovely  in  repose  !  thy  summer  fonn 

* 

Is  beautiful,  and  when  thy  silver  waves 

Make  music  in  earth's  dark  and  winding  caves. 

THE  SHIPWRECK 

1  love  to  wander  on  thy  pebbled  beach. 

In 

vain  the  cords  and  axes  were  prepared, 

Slarking  the  suidight  at  the  evening  horn-, 

For 

low  the  audacious  .seas  insult  the  yard  : 

And  hearken  to  the  thoughts  thy  watei-s  teacji,  — 

High  o'er  the  ship  they  throsv  a  horrid  shade, 

Eternity  —  Eternity  —  aud  Power. 

Bryan  w,  Proctf.r 

And 

o'er  her  burst  in  teiTible  cascade. 

(Barry  Cornwall). 

Upli 

fted  on  the  surge,  to  heaven  she  flies. 

Her 

shattered  top  half  buried  in  the  skies. 

Then  headlong  plunging  thunders  on  the  ground  ; 
Earth  gioans  !  air  trembles !  and  the  deeps  re- 

ON  THE  LOSS  OF  THE  ROYAL  GEORGE. 

Her 

sound  ! 

giant-bulk  the  dread  concussion  feels. 

WRITTEN  WHEN  THE  NEWS  ARRIVED;  1782. 

And 

quivering  with  the  wound  in  torment  reels. 

Toi.i,  for  the  brave,  — 

So  reels,  convulsed  with  agonizing  throes. 

The  brave  that  are  no  more  ! 

The 

bleeding  bull  beneath  the  munlerer's  blows. 

All  sunk  beneath  the  wave, 

Again  she  plunges  !  liark  !  a  second  shock 

F;Lst  by  their  native  .shore. 

Tears  her  strong  bottoni  on  the  marlile  rock  : 
Down  on  the  vale  of  death,  \vith  dismal  cries, 

Eight  hundred  of  the  brave. 

The 

fated  victims,  shuddering,  roll  their  eyes 

"Whose  conrage  well  was  tried, 

In  wild  despair  ;  while  vet  another  stroke, 

Had  made  the  vessel  heel. 

Wit 

1  deep  convulsion,  rends  the  solid  oak  ; 

And  laid  her  on  her  side. 

Till  like  the  mine,  in  whose  infenial  cell 

The 

lurking  demons  of  destruction  dwell. 

A  land-breeze  shook  the  shrouds, 

At  1 

'iigth  asunder  torn  her  frame  divides. 

And  she  was  overset ; 

And 

cnishing,  spreads  in  ruin  o'er  the  tides. 

Down  went  tin;  Itoyal  George, 

0 

were  it  mine  with  tuneful  Maro's  art 

With  all  her  erew  con)i)lete. 

To> 

ake  to  sympathy  the  feeling  heart ; 

^ 
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Like  him  the  smooth  aiiJ  iiiournl'ul  verse  to  dress 

III  all  tlie  jioiup  of  exiiuisite  tlistrcss, 

Then  too  severely  taught  by  cruel  fate, 

To  share  in  all  the  perils  I  relate, 

Then  might  I,  with  unrivaled  strains  deplore 

The  impervious  hoirors  of  a  leeward  shore  ! 

As  o'er  the  surge  the  stooping  mainmast  hung, 
Still  on  the  rigging  thirty  seamen  clung  ; 
Some,  struggling,  on  a  broken  crag  were  cast, 
And  there  Ijv  oozy  tangles  gra|ipled  fast. 
Awhile  they  bore  the  o'erwhelming  billows'  rage, 
Uneiiual  cuinbat  with  their  fate  to  wage; 
Till,  all  benumbed  and  feeble,  they  forego 
Their  slippery  hold,  and  sink  to  shades  liclow. 
Some,  fiom  the  main-yard-arm  impetuous  thrown 
On  marble  ridges,  die  without  a  groan. 
Three  with  I'alemon  on  their  skill  depend. 
And  from  tlio  wreck  on  oars  and  rafts  descend. 
Now  on  the  mountain  wave  on  high  they  ride, 
Then   downward  plunge  beneath  the  involving 

tide, 
Till  one,  who  seems  in  agony  to  strive, 
The  whirling  breakers  heave  on  shore  alive  ; 
The  rest  a  speedier  end  of  anguish  knew, 
And  pressed  the  stony  beach,  a  lifeless  crew  I 
William  Falconer. 


WRECK  OF  THE  "GRACE  OF  SUNDERLAND." 

"He  's  a  rare  man, 
Our  parson  ;  half  a  head  above  us  all." 

"That 's  a  great  gift,  and  notable,"  said  I. 

"  Ay,  sir  ;  and  when  he  was  a  younger  man 
He  went  out  in  the  life-boat  very  oft. 
Before  the  '  Grace  of  Sumlcrlaiid '  w;ia  WTCcked. 
He's  never  been  his  own  man  since  that  hour  ; 
For  there  were  thirty  men  aboard  of  her, 
Anigh  as  close  as  you  are  now  to  me. 
And  ne'er  a  one  was  saved. 

They  're  lying  now. 
With  two  sm.ill  children,  in  a  row  ;  the  church 
And  yard  are  full  of  seamen's  graves,  and  few 
Have  any  names. 

"She  bumped  upon  the  reef; 
Our  parson,  my  young  .son,  and  seveial  more 
AVerc!  lashed  together  with  a  two-ineh  rope. 
And  crept  along  to  her  ;  their  mates  a.shore 
Keady  to  haul  them  in.     The  gale  was  high. 
The  .sea  was  all  a  boiling,  seething  froth. 
And  (!od  .Mndghty's  guns  were  going  off. 
And  the  land  trembled. 

"When  she  took  the  ground, 
She  went  to  pieces  like  a  lock  of  hay 
Tossed  from  a  pitchfork.     Ere  it  came  to  that. 


The  captain  reeled  on  deck  with  two  small  things, 
One  in  each  arm,  —  his  little  lad  and  lass. 
Their  hair  was  long  and  blew  before  his  face, 
Or  else  we  thought  he  had  been  saved  ;  he  fell, 
But  held  them  fast.     The  crew,  poor  luckless 

souls ! 
The   breakers  licked  them  off;  and  some  were 

crushed, 
Some  swallowed  in  the  yeast,  some  flung  up  dead. 
The  dear  breath  beaten  out  of  them  :  not  one 
Jumped  from  the  wreck  ui)on  the  reef  to  catch 
The  hands  that  .strained  to  reach,  buttumblcd  back 
With  eyes  wide  ojicn.     But  the  cajitain  lay 
And  clung — the  only  man  alive.    Tliey  prayed — 
'  For  God's    sake,    captain,   throw  the    children 

here ! ' 
'  Throw  them  ! '  our  parson  cried  ;  and  then  she 

struck  : 
And  he  threw  one,  a  pretty  two  years'  child. 
But  the  gale  dashed  him  on  the  slippeiy  verge. 
And  down  he  went.     They  say  they  heard  him 

cry. 

' '  Then  he  rose  up  and  took  the  other  one. 
And  all  our  men  reached  out  their  hungry  arms. 
And  cried  out,  '  Throw  her,  throw  her  ! '  and  he 

did. 
He  threw  her  right  against  the  parson's  breast. 
And  all  at  once  a  sea  broke  over  them. 
And  they  that  saw  it  from  the  shore  have  said 
1 1  struck  the  wreck,  and  piecemeal  scattered  it. 
Just  as  a  woman  might  the  lump  of  salt 
That  'twixt  her  hands  into  the  kneading-pan 
She  breaks  and  crumbles  on  her  rising  bread. 

"We  hauled  our  men  in  :  two  of  them  were 

dead  — 
The  sea   had   beaten    them,   their   heads  hung 

down  ; 
Our  parson's  arms  were  empty,  for  the  wave 
Had  torn  away  the  pretty,  pretty  lamb  ; 
We  often  see  him  stand  beside  her  grave  : 
But  't  was  no  fault  of  his,  no  fault  of  his." 

Juan  ingelow. 


THE  SEA  FIGHT. 

AS  TOLD  BY  AN  ANCIENT  MARINER. 

Air,  yes,  —  the  fight !     Well,  messmates,  well, 
I  served  on  board  that  Ninety-eight ; 

Yet  what  I  saw  I  loathe  to  tell. 
To-night  be  sure  a  crushing  weight 

IJjion  my  sleeping  breast,  a  hell 
Of  dread,  will  sit.     At  any  rate, 

Though  laml-locked  here,  a  watch  I  '11  keep,  — 

Grog  cheers  us  still.     Who  cares  for  sleep  ? 

That  Ninety-eight  I  sailed  on  board  ; 
Along  the  Frcnchmau's  coast  we  How  ; 
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Kight  aft  the  rising  temi)est  roared  ; 

A  uoble  first-rate  hove  in  view ; 
And  soon  higli  in  the  gale  there  soared 

Her  strcamed-out  bunting, — red,  wliite,  blue] 
AVe  cleared  for  fight,  and  landward  bore, 
To  get  between  the  chase  and  shore. 

Masters,  I  cannot  spin  a  yarn 

Twice  laid  with  words  of  silken  stuff. 

A  fiict  's  a  fact  ;  and  ye  may  larn 

The  rights  o'  this,  though  wild  and  rough 

My  words  may  loom.     'T  is  your  consarn, 
Not  mine,  to  understand.     Enough  ;  — 

We  neared  the  Frenchman  where  he  lay, 

And  as  we  neared,  he  blazed  away. 

We  tacked,  hove  to  ;  we  filled,  we  wore  ; 

Did  all  that  seanianslup  could  do 
To  rake  him  al't,  or  by  the  fore,  — 

Now  rounded  otf,  and  now  broached  to  ; 
And  now  our  starboard  luoadside  bore. 

And  showers  of  iion  through  and  tlirough 
His  vast  hull  hissed  ;  our  larlmaid  then 
Swejjt  from  his  threefold  decks  his  men. 

As  we,  like  a  huge  serpent,  toiled, 

And  wound  about,  through  that  wild  sea, 

The  Frenchman  each  maneuver  foiled,  — 
'Vantage  to  neither  there  could  be. 

Whilst  thus  the  waves  Ix'tween  us  boiled, 
AVe  both  resolved  light  manfully 

To  fight  it  side  by  side  ;  —  began 

Then  the  fierce  strife  of  man  to  man. 

Gun  bellows  forth  to  gun,  and  pain 
Rings  out  her  wild,  delirious  scream  ! 

Eedoubling  thunders  shake  the  main  ; 
Loud  crashing,  falls  the  shot-rent  beam. 

The  timbers  with  the  broadsides  strain ; 
The  slippery  decks  send  up  a  steam 

From  hot  and  living  blood,  ami  high 

And  shrill  is  heard  the  death-pang  cry. 

The  shredded  limb,  the  splintered  bone. 
The  unstill'ened  corpse,  now  block  the  way ! 

AVlio  now  can  liear  the  dying  gi'oan  ? 
The  trumpet  of  the  judgment-<Iay, 

Had  it  pealeil  forth  its  mighty  tone, 

We  should  not  then  have  heard,  —  to  say 

Would  be  rank  sin  ;'but  this  I  tell, 

That  could  alone  our  madness  quell. 

Upon  the  forecastle  I  fought 

As  captain  of  the  for'ad  gun. 
A  S(;attering  shot  the  carriage  caught ! 

What  mother  then  had  known  her  son 
Of  those  who  stood  around  ?  —  distraught. 

And  smeared  with  gore,  about  they  run. 


Then  fall,  and  writhe,  and  howling  die  ! 
But  one  escaped,  —  that  one  was  1  ! 

Night  darkened  round,  and  the  storm  pealed  ; 

To  windward  of  us  lay  the  foe. 
As  he  to  leeward  over  keeled. 

He  could  not  fight  his  guns  below  ; 
So  just  was  going  to  strike,  — when  reeled 

Our  vessel,  as  if  some  vast  blow 
From  an  Almighty  hand  had  rent 
The  huge  ship  from  her  element. 

Tlten  howled  the  thunder.     Tumult  then 
Had  stunned  herself  to  silence.     Round 

Were  scattered  lightning-bl.isted  men  ! 

Our  mainmast  went.     All  stificd,  drowned. 

Arose  the  Frenchman's  shout.     Again 
The  bolt  burst  on  us,  and  we  found 

Our  masts  all  gone,  —  our  decks  all  riven  : 

Man's  war  mocks  faintly  that  of  heaven  I 

Just  then,  —  nay,  messmates,  laugh  not  now,  - 

As  I,  amazed,  one  minute  stood 
Amidst  that  rout,  —  I  know  not  how,  — 

'T  was  silence  all,  —  the  raving  Hood, 
The  guns  that  pealed  from  stem  to  bow. 

And  God's  own  thunder,  —  notliiug  could 
I  then  of  all  that  tumult  hear, 
Or  see  aught  of  that  scene  of  fear,  — 

My  aged  mother  at  her  door 

Sat  mildly  o'er  her  humnung  wheel  ; 

The  cottage,  orchard,  and  the  moor,  — 
I  saw  them  plainly  all.     1  '11  kneel. 

And  swear  I  saw  them  !     0,  they  wore 
A  look  all  peace  !     Coidd  1  but  feel 

Again  that  bliss  that  then  I  felt. 

That  made  my  heart,  like  childhood's,  melt  ! 

The  blessfed  tear  was  on  my  cheek, 

She  smiled  with  that  old  smile  I  know : 

"Turn  to  me,  mother,  turn  and  speak," 
Was  on  my  quivering  lips,  —  when  lo  ! 

All  vanished,  and  a  dark,  red  streak 
Glared  wild  and  vivid  from  the  foe, 

That  Hashed  upon  the  bldoj-stained  water,  — 

For  fore  and  aft  the  flames  had  caught  her. 

.•^lie  stnn-k  and  hailed  us.     On  us  fast 
All  burning,  helplessly,  she  came,  — 

Near,  and  more  near  ;  aiul  not  a  mast 
Had  we  to  help  us  from  that  flame. 

'T  was  then  the  br.avest  stood  aghast,  — 
'T  was  then  the  wicked  on  the  name 

(With  danger  and  iWth  guilt  appalled) 

Of  God,  too  long  neglected,  called. 

Tlic  eddying  flanu's  with  ravening  tongue 
Now  on  o>ir  .ship's  dark  bulwarks  dash,  — 


We  almost  touched,  — wlien  ocean  rung 
Down  to  its  deptlis  witli  one  loud  ci-ash  ! 

In  heaven's  to|>  vault  one  instant  hung 
The  vast,  intense,  and  blinding  Ihush  ! 

Then  all  was  darkness,  stillness,  diead,  — 

The  wave  moaned  o'er  the  valiant  dead. 

She  's  gone  !  blown  up  !  that  gallant  foe  ! 

And  though  she  left  us  in  a  plight, 
VTe  floated  still  ;  long  were,  1  know, 

Anil  hard,  the  labors  of  that  night 
To  clear  the  wreck.     At  length  in  tow 

A  frigate  took  us,  when  't  was  light ; 
And  soon  an  English  port  we  gained,  — 
A  hulk  all  battered  and  blood-stained. 

So  many  slain,  —  so  many  drowned  ! 

1  like"  not  of  that  fight  to  tell. 
Conu',  let  the  cheerful  grog  go  round  ! 

Messmates,  I  've  done.     A  spell,  ho  !  spell,  — 
Though  a  pressed  man,  I  '11  still  be  found 

To  do  a  seaman's  duty  well. 
I  wish  our  brother  landsmen  knew 
One  half  we  jolly  tare  go  through. 

ANONVMOUS. 


THE  MARINER'S  DREAM. 

I.\  slumbers  of  midnight  the  sailor-boy  lay ; 

His  hammock  swung  loose  at  the  sport  of  the 
wind  ; 
But  ivatch-wom  and  weary,  his  cares  flew  away, 

And  visions  of  happiness  danced  o'er  his  mind. 

He  dreamt  of  his  home,  of  his  dear  native  bowers, 
And  pleasuies  that  waited  on  life's  meiTy  mom ; 

AVhile  memory  stood  sideways,  half  covered  with 
flowers. 
And  restored  every  rose,  but  secreted  its  thorn. 

Then  Fancy  her  magical  pinions  spread  wide. 
And  bade  the  young  dreamer  in  ecstasy  rise  ; 

Now  far,  far  behind  him  the  gieen  watei-s  glide. 
And  the  cot  of  his  forefathcre  blesses  his  eyes. 

The  jes-samine  clamters  in  flowers  o'er  the  thatch. 
And  the  swallow  chirps  sweet  from  her  nest  in 
the  wall  ; 

All  trembling  with  transport  he  raises  the  latch, 
And  the  voices  of  loved  ones  reply  to  his  call. 

A  father  bends  o'er  him  with  looks  of  delight ; 
JUs  cheek  is  inipcarled  with  a  mother's  warm 
tear  ; 
And  the  lips  of  the  boy  in  a  love-kiss  unite 
With  the  lips  of  the  maid  whom  his  bosom 
holds  dear. 


The  heart  of  the  sleeper  beats  high  in  his  breast ; 
Joy  quickens  his  pulse,  all  his  hardships  seem 
o'er  ; 
And  a  murmur  of  happiness  steals  through  his 
rest,  — 
"OGod!  thou  hast  blest  me,  —  I  ask  for  no 
more." 

Ah  !  whence  is  that  flame  which  now  bursts  on 
his  eye  ? 
Ah  !  what  is  that  sound  which  now  laninis 
his  ear  ? 
'T  is  the  lightning's  red  glare,  painting  hell  on 
the  sky ! 
'T  is  the  crash  of  the  thunder,  the  groan  of  the 
sphere ! 

He  springs  from  his  hammock,  he  flics  to  the 
deck  ; 
Amazement  confronts  him  with  images  dire  ; 
Wild  winds  and  mad  waves  drive  the  vessel  a 
wreck  ; 
The  masts  fly  in  splinters  ;  the  shrouds  are  on 
fire. 

Like  mountains  the  billows  tremendously  swell ; 

In  vain  the  lost  wretch  calls  on  mercy  to  save ; 
Unseen  hands  of  spirits  are  ringing  his  knell, 

And  the  death-angel  flaps  his  broad  wing 
o'er  the  wave  ! 

0  sailor-boy,  woe  to  thy  dream  of  delight ! 

In  darkness  dissolves   the   gay  frost-work  of 
bliss. 
Where  now  is   the   picture  that  fancy  touched 
bright,  — 
Thy  parents'  fond  pressure,  and  love's  honeyed 
kiss  ? 

0  sailor-boy  !  sailor-boy !  never  again 

Shall  home,  love,  or  kindred  thy  wishes  repay ; 

Unblessed  and  unhonored,  down  deep  in  the 
main. 
Full  many  a  fathom,  thy  frame  shall  decay. 

No  tomb  shall  e'er  phad  to   remembrance  for 
thee. 
Or  rede«m  form  or  fame  from  the  merciless 
.surge ; 
But  the  white  foam  of  waves  shall  thy  winding- 
sheet  1», 
And  winds  in   the   midnight  of  winter  thy 
dirge  ! 

On  a  bed  of  green  sea-flowers  thy  limbs  shall  be 

laid, — 
Around   thy  white  bones  the   red   coral   shall 

grow  ; 
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Of  thy  fair  yellow  locks  threads  of  anilier  be 
made. 
And  eveiy  part  suit  to  thy  mansion  below. 

Days,  months,  years,  and  ages  shall  circle  away. 
And  still  the  vast  waters  above  tliee  shall  roll ; 

Earth  loses  tliy  pattern  forever  and  aye,  — 
O  saUor-boy  I  sailor-boy !  peace  to  thy  soul ! 
William  Dimond. 


HEEVE  RIEL. 

On  the  sea  and  at  the  Hogue,  sixteen  hundred 

ninety-two, 
Did  tlie  English  fight  the  French,  —  woe  to 

France  ! 
And,  the  thirty-first  of  May,  heltcr-skelterthrough 

the  blue. 
Like  a  crowd  of  frightened  porpoises  a  shoal  of 

sharks  pursue. 
Came  crowding  sliip  on  ship  to  St.  Malo  on 

the  Ranee, 
With  the  English  fleet  in  view. 

'T  was  the  squadron  that  escaped,  with  the  vic- 
tor in  full  chase. 
First  and  foremost  of  the  drove,  in  his  gieat 
ship,  Danifreville  ; 
Close  on  him  Hed,  great  and  small, 
Twenty-two  good  sliips  in  all ; 
And  they  signaled  to  the  place, 
"  Help  the  winnei's  of  a  race  ! 
Get  lis  guidance,  give  us  harbor,  take  us  quick, 

—  or,  quicker  still. 
Here 's  the  English  can  and  will ! " 

Then  the  pilots  of  the  place  put  out  brisk  and 
leaped  on  board. 
"'Why,  what  hope  or  chance  have  ships  like 
these  to  pass  ? "  laughed  they  ; 
"Kocks  to  starboard,  rocks  to  port,  all  the  pas- 
sage scarred  and  scored. 
Shall  the  Formidable  here,  with  her  twelve  and 
eighty  gims, 
Think  to  make  the  river-mouth  by  the  single 
narrow  way. 
Trust  to  enter  where  't  is  ticklish  for  a  craft  of 
twenty  tons. 
And  with  How  at  full  beside  ? 
Now  't  is  slackest  ebb  of  tide. 
Keach  the  mooring  ?     Rather  say, 
While  rock  stands  or  water  nms. 
Not  a  ship  will  leave  the  bay  !  " 

Then  was  called  a  council  straight ; 
Brief  and  bitter  the  debate  : 


"Here's  the  English  at  our  heels;  would  you 

have  them  take  in  tow 
jVU  that 's  left  us  of  the  fleet,  linked   together 

stem  and  bow. 
For  a  prize  to  Plymouth  Sound  ? 
IJetter  run  the  sliips  aground  !  " 

(Ended  Damfrcville  his  speech.) 
"  Not  a  minute  more  to  wait ! 
Let  the  captains  all  and  each 
Shove  ashore,  tlien  blow  up,  burn  the  vessels 
on  the  beach  ! 
France  must  undergo  her  fiite." 

"  Give  the  word  !  "     But  no  such  word 
Was  ever  spoke  or  heard  ; 
For  up  stood,  for  out  stepped,  for'  in  struck 
amid  all  these, 
A  captain  ?    A    lieutenant  ?     A  mate,  —  first, 
second,  third  ? 
No  such  man  of  mark,  and  meet 
With  Ids  betters  to  compete  ! 
But  a  simple  Breton  sailor  pressed  by  Tour- 
ville  for  tlie  fleet,  — 
A  poor  coasting-pilot  he,  Herve  Riel  the  Croi- 
sickese. 

And  "  What  mockery  or  malice  have  we  here  ?" 

cries  Herve  Riel  ; 
"  Are  you  mad,  you  Malouins  ?    Are  you  cow- 
ards, fools,  or  rogues  ? 
Talk  to  me  of  rocks  and  shoals,  me  who  took  the 

soundings,  tell 
On  my  fingers  every  bank,  every  shallow,  every 
swell 
'Twixt  the  offing  here  and  Greve,  where  the 
river  disembogues  ? 
Are  you  bought  by  English  gold  ?    Is  it  love  the 
lying 's  for  ? 
Morn  and  eve,  night  and  day, 
Have  I  piloted  your  bay. 
Entered  free  and  anchored  fast  at  the  foot   of 
Solidor. 
Bum  the  fleet,  and  niin  France  ?    That  were 
worse  than  fifty  Hogues  ! 
Sirs,  they  know  I  speak  the  trath  !     Sirs, 
believe  me,  there 's  a  way  ! 
Only  let  me  lead  the  line. 
Have  the  biggest  ship  to  steer, 
Get  this  Formidable  clear, 
Make  the  others  follow  mine, 
And  I  lead  them  most  and  least  by  a  passage  I 
know  well. 
Right  to  Solidor,  past  Greve, 

Aiul  tliere  lay  them  safe  and  sound  ; 
And  if  one  sliip  misbehave,  — 

Ki'cl  so  much  as  grate  the  gi'ound,  — 
Why,   I  've  nothing   but  my  life  ;   hero  's  my 
head  ! "  cries  Herve  Reil. 


Not  a  minute  more  to  wait. 

"Steer  us  in,  then,  small  anil  great ! 

Take  the  helm,  lead  the  line,  save  the  squad- 
ron ! "  eried  its  chief. 
Captains,  give  the  sailor  place  ! 

He  is  Ailmiral,  in  brief. 
Still  the  north-wind,  by  God's  gi-ace. 
See  the  noble  fellow's  face 
As  the  big  ship,  with  a  bound, 
Clears  the  cntiy  like  a  hound. 
Keeps  the  passage  as  its  inch  of  way  were  the 
wide  sea's  profound ! 

See,  safe  through  shoal  and  rock, 

How  they  follow  in  a  Hock. 
Not  a  ship  that   misbehaves,   not  a  keel  that 
grates  the  ground, 

Not  a  spar  that  comes  to  grief ! 
The  peril,  see,  is  past, 
AH  are  harbored  to  the  last ; 
And  just  as  Herve  Kiel  lialloos  "Anchor!"  — 

sure  as  fate. 
Up  the  English  come,  too  late. 

So  the  storm  subsides  to  calm  ; 

They  see  the  green  trees  wave 

On  the  heights  o'erlooking  Creve  : 
Hearts  that  bled  are  stanched  with  balm, 
"Just  our  rapture  to  enhance. 

Let  the  English  rake  the  bay, 
Gnash  their  teeth  and  glare  askance 

As  they  cannonade  away  ! 
'Neath  rampired  Solidor  pleasant  riding  on  the 

-  Uance !" 
How  hope  succeeds  despair  on  each   captain's 

countenance  ! 
Outburst  all  with  one  accord, 

"This  is  Paradise  for  Hell! 
Let  France,  let  France's  King 
Thank  the  man  that  did  the  thing  !  " 
AVTiat  a  shout,  and  all  one  word, 

"  Herve  Kiel," 
As  he  stepped  in  front  once  more, 

Not  a  symptom  of  surprise 

In  the  fniiik  blue  Hreton  eyes. 
Just  the  same  man  as  before. 

Then  said  Damfrcville,  "  Mj  friend, 
1  must  speak  out  at  the  end, 

Though  I  lind  the  speaking  hard  : 
Praise  is  di'c]ii'r  than  the  lips  ; 
You  have  saved  the  king  his  ships. 

Yon  nuist  name  your  own  reward. 
Faith,  our  sun  was  near  eclijjse  ! 
Demand  whate'er  you  will, 
France  remains  your  debtor  still. 
Ask  to  heart's  content,  and  have  !  or  my  name  's 
not  Damfreville." 


Then  a  beam  of  fun  outbroke 
On  the  bearded  mouth  that  spoke. 
As  the  honest  heart  laughed  through 
Those  fnuik  eyes  of  Breton  blue  : 
"  Since  I  needs  must  say  my  say. 

Since  on  board  the  duty 's  done. 

And  from  JIalo  Roads  to  Croisic  Point,  what 
is  it  but  a  run  1 
Since  't  is  ask  and  have  I  may,  — 

Since  the  others  go  ashore,  — 
Come  !     A  good  whole  holiday  ! 

Leave  to  go  and  see  my  wile,  whom  I  call  the 
Helle  Aurore  !  " 

That  he  asked,  and  that  he  got,  —  nothing  more. 

Name  and  deed  alike  are  lost ; 
Not  a  pillar  nor  a  post 

In  liis  Croisic  keeps  alive  the  feat  as  it  befell; 
Not  a  head  in  white  and  black 
On  a  single  fishing-smack 

In  memory  of  the  man  but  for  whom  had  gone 
to  wrack 
All  that  France  saved  from  the  fight  whence 
England  bore  the  bell. 
Go  to  Paris  ;  rank  on  rank 

Search  the  heroes  Hung  pell-mell 
On  the  Louvre,  face  and  flank  ; 

You  shall  look  long  enough  ere  you  come  to 
Herve  Riel. 
So,  for  better  and  for  worse, 
Herve  Riel,  accept  my  verse  ! 
Ill  my  verse,  Herve  Kiel,  do  thou  once  more 
Save  the  squadron,  honor  France,  love  thy  wife 
the  Belle  Aurore. 

Robert  Brownlng. 


NAPOLEON  AND  THE  BRITISH  SAILOR. 

I  l.nvR  contemplating  —  apart 

From  all  his  homicidal  glory  — 
The  traits  that  soften  to  our  heart 
Napoh!on'a- glory  I 

'T  was  when  his  banners  at  Boidognc 
.\rmed  in  oiu'  island  every  freeman. 
His  navy  chaiii'ed  to  capture  one 
Poor  British  seaman. 

They  suffered  him  —  I  know  not  how — - 

Uuprisoned  on  the  shoii^  to  roam  ; 
And  aye  was  bent  his  longing  brow 
On  England's  home. 

His  eye,  methinks  !  pnrsueil  the  flight 

Of  birds  to  Britain  half-way  over  ; 
With  envy  lh/-ti  coidd  reach  the  white 
Dear  cliffs  of  Dover. 
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POEMS  OF  THE  SEA. 


A  stormy  midnight  watch,  he  tliouglit, 

Thau  this  sojourn  would  have  been  dearer, 
If  but  the  storui  his  vessel  brought 
To  England  nearer. 

At  last,  when  care  had  banished  sleep. 

He  saw  one  morning,  dreaming,  doting, 
An  empty  hogshead  from  the  deep 
Come  sho 

He  hid  it  in  a  cave,  and  wrought 

The  livelong  day  laborious  ;  lurking 
Until  he  launched  a  tiny  boat 
By  mighty  working. 

Heaven  help  us  !  't  was  a  thing  beyond 
Description  wretched  ;  such  a  wherry 
Perhaps  ne'er  ventured  on  a  poud, 
Or  crossed  a  ferry. 

For  plowing  in  the  salt-sea  field. 

It  would  have  made  the  lioldest  .shudder  ; 
Untarrcd,  uucompasseii,  and  unkeeled,  — 
No  sail,  no  rudder. 

From  neighboring  woods  he  interlaced 
His  sorry  .skill  with  wattled  willows  ; 
And  tlius  equijiped  he  would  have  passed 
The  foaming  billows,  — 

But  Frenchmen  caught  him  on  the  beach. 

His  little  Argo  sorely  jeering  ; 
Till  tidings  of  him  chanced  to  reach 
Napoleon's  hearing. 

With  folded  arms  Napoleon  stood, 

Serene  alike  in  peace  and  danger ; 
And,  in  hi.s  wonted  attituile, 
Addressed  the  stranger  :  — 

"Ra.sli  man,  that  wouldst  yon  Channel  pa.ss 

On  twigs  and  staves  so  rudely  fa-shioned. 
Thy  heart  with  some  sweet  British  lass 
Must  be  impassioned." 

"  I  have  no  sweetheart,"  said  the  lad  ; 

"  But —  absent  long  from  one  another  — 
Great  was  the  longing  that  1  had 
To  see  my  mother. " 

"And  .so  thou  shalt,"  Na])olcon  said, 
"  Ve  've  both  my  favor  faiily  won  ; 
A  noble  mother  must  have  bred 
So  brave  a  son." 

He  gave  the  tar  a  piece  of  gold. 

And,  witli  a  flag  of  truce,  commnnded 
He  sliould  be  shijiiH-d  to  England  Old, 
And  safely  landed. 


Our  sailor  oft  could  scantly  shift 

To  hud  a  dinner,  plain  and  hearty. 
But  ncirr  changed  the  coin  and  gift 
Of  Bonaparte. 


Thomas  Campecll. 


HOWS  MY  BOY? 

"  Iln,  sailor  of  the  sea  ! 

How  's  my  boy  —  my  boy  ? " 

"  Wliat's  your  boy's  name,  good  wife, 

And  in  what  ship  sailed  he  ?" 

' '  My  boy  John  ^ 

He  that  went  to  sea  — 

What  care  1  for  the  ship,  sailor  ? 

My  hoy 's  my  boy  to  me. 

"Yon  come  back  from  sea, 

And  not  know  my  John  ? 

I  might  as  well  have  asked  some  landsman. 

Yonder  down  in  the  town. 

There 's  not  an  ass  in  all  the  parish 

But  knows  my  John. 

"  How 's  my  boy  —  my  boy  ? 

And  unless  you  let  me  know, 

I  '11  swear  you  are  no  sailor, 

Blue  jacket  or  no,  — 

Brass  buttons  or  no,  s.ailor, 

Anchor  and  crown  or  no,  — 

Sure  his  ship  wa,s  the  'Jolly  Briton'  —  " 

"Speak  low,  woman,  speak  low  !  " 

"And  why  should  I  speak  low,  sailor. 
About  my  own  boy  John  ? 
If  I  was  loud  as  I  am  proud 
I  'd  sing  him  over  the  town  ! 
Why  should  I  speak  low,  sailor  ? " 
"That  good  ship  went  down." 

"  How  's  my  boy  —  my  boy  ? 

AVhal  care  I  for  tlu'  ship,  sailor? 

I  was  never  aboard  her. 

Be  she  alloat  or  be  she  agi'ound, 

Sinking  or  swinnniug,  I'll  be  bound 

Her  owners  can  afford  her  ! 

I  say,  how  '.s  my  John  ? " 

"  Every  man  on  board  went  down, 

Every  man  aboard  her." 

"  How's  my  boy  — my  boy  ? 
AVhat  care  I  for  the  men,  sailor  ? 
I  'm  not  their  mother  — 
How 's  my  boy  —  my  boy  ? 
Tell  me  of  him  and  no  other  ! 
How 's  my  boy  —  my  boy  ! " 

SVDNUY  DOBRLL. 


—  J^ 
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MAKING  PORT. 

All  liny  long  till  the  west  was  red, 

Over  and  under  the  wliite-llccked  blue  : 

"  Now  laj-  her  into  the  wind,"  he  said  ; 
And  south  the  harbor  drew. 

And  tacking  west  and  tacking  east, 

.Spray-showers  upward  going, 
Her  wake  one  zigzag  trail  of  yeast. 

Her  gunwale  fairly  llowing  ; 

All  llntterous  clamor  overhead, 
Lee  scuppers  white  and  spouting, 

Upon  the  deck  a  stamping  tread, 
And  windy  voices  shouting  ; 

Her  weatlier  shrouds  as  viol-strings. 

And  leeward  all  a-datter,  — 
The  long,  lithe  schooner  dips  and  springs  ; 

The  waters  cleave  and  scatter. 

Shoulder  to  shoulder,  breast  to  breast. 
Arms  locked,  hand  over  hand  : 

Bracing  to  leeward,  lips  compressed, 
Eyes  forward  to  the  land  ; 

Driving  the  wheel  to  wind,  to  lee, 

The  two  men  work  a:5  one  ; 
Out  of  the  southwest  sweeps  the  sea  ; 

Low  slants  the  summer  sun. 

The  harbor  opens  wide  and  wide, 

Praws  up  on  either  fpuarter  ; 
The  Vineyard's*  low  hills  backwaid  slide  ; 

The  keel  finds  smoother  water. 

And  tacking  starboard,  tacking  port, 
I'lows  hissing,  heeled  to  leeward. 

Through  craft  of  many  a  size  and  sort, 
She  trails  the  long  bay  seaward. 

Half-w.ay,  she  jibes  to  come  .about, — 
'I'he  hurling  wind  drives  at  her  ; 

The  loud  sails  flap  and  flutter  out. 
The  sheet-blocks  rasp  and  clatter. 

.\  hmdwi-man  lies  full  abeam,  — 
The  flow  sets  srpiarely  toward  her  ; 

We  lose  our  headway  in  the  stream 
And  drift  broadside  aboard  her. 

A  sudden  flurry  fore  and  aft, 

Shout,  trample,  strain,  wind  howling  ; 
A  ]K)nderous  jar  of  craft  on  craft, 

A  boom  that  threatens  fouling  ; 

•  Maltha's  Vineyard 


A  jarring  slide  of  hull  on  hull,  — 
Her  bowsprit  sweeps  our  quarter  ; 

Clang  go  the  sheets  ;  the  jib  draws  full ; 
Once  more  we  cleave  the  water. 

The  anchor  rattles  from  the  bow. 
The  jib  comes  wrapping  downward  ; 

And  tpiiet  rides  the  dripping  prow. 
Wave-lapped  and  pointing  towuwai'd. 

0,  gracious  is  the  arching  sky. 
The  south-wind  blowing  blandly  ; 

The  lijipling  white-caps  Heck  and  fly  ; 
The  sunset  flushes  grandly. 

And  all  the  gi'acc  of  sea  and  lanil, 

And  splendor  of  the  painted  skies. 

And  more  1  'd  give  to  hold  her  hand. 

And  look  into  her  eyes  ! 

Anonymous. 


TACKING  SHIP  OFF  SHORE. 

The  weather  leach  of  the  topsail  shivers, 

Thebowlinesstrain  and  theleeshrouds slacken. 

The  liraces  are  taut  and  the  lithe  boom  quiveis, 
And  the  waves  with  the  conuug  squall-cloud 
blacken. 

Open  one  point  on  the  weather  bow 

Is  the  lighthouse  tall  on  Fire  Island  head  ; 

There 's  a  .shade  of  dovibt  on  the  captain's  brow. 
And  the  pilot  watches  the  heaving  lead. 

I  stand  at  the  wheel  and  with  eager  eye 
To  sea  and  to  sky  and  to  sliore  1  gaze. 

Till  the  muttered  order  of  "  Full  and  by  ! " 
Is  suddenly  changed  to  "  FuLL  von  STAYS  ! " 

The  ship  bends  lower  before  the  breeze. 

As  her  broadside  fair  to  the  blast  she  lays  ; 

And  she  swifter  springs  to  the  rising  seas 
As  the  pilot  calls,  "  Stand  by  fou  stays  ! " 

It  is  silence  all,  as  each  in  his  place. 

With  the  gatherecl  coils  in  his  hardened  hands. 

By  tack  and  bowline,  by  sheet  ami  brai'c, 
Waiting  the  watchword  impatient  stands. 

And  the  light  on  Fire  Island  Head  draws  near, 
As,  trumpet-winged,  the  jiilot's  shout 

From  his  post  on  the  bowsprit's  heel  I  hear. 
With  the  welcome  call  of  "  Ready  !  about  !" 

No  time  to  spare  !  it  is  touch  and  go, 
And  the  captain  growls,  "  Down  helm  !  hard 

DOWN  !  " 
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As  my  wciglit  on  the  whirling  spokes  I  throw, 
While  hoaven  grows   black  with   the   storm- 
cloud's  frown. 

High  o'er  the  knight-heads  flies  the  spray, 
As  we  meet  the  shock  of  the  plunging  sea  ; 

And  my  shoulder  stilf  to  the  wheel  I  lay,- 
As  I  answer,  ''Ay,  av,  siu  !  UAliD  A  LEE  !" 

With  the  swerving  leap  of  a  startled  steed 
The  ship  flies  fast  in  the  eye  of  the  wind, 

The  dangerous  shoals  on  the  lee  recede, 

And  the  headland  white  we  have  left  behind. 

The  topsails  flutter,  the  jibs  collapse 

And  belly  and  tug  at  the  groaning  cleats  ; 

The  spanker  slaps  and  the  mainsail  flaps. 
And  thunders  the  order,  "Tacksand  sheets  !" 

Mid  the  rattle  of  blocks  and  the  tramp  of  the 
crew 
Hisses  the  rain  of  the  rushing  squall ; 
The  sails  are  aback  from  clew  to  clew. 
And   now  is   the  moment  for    "Mainsail, 
HAUL ! " 

And  the  heavy  yards  like  a  baby's  toy 
l!y  fifty  strong  arms  are  swiftly  swung  ; 

She  holds  her  way,  and  I  look  with  joy 

For  the  first  white  spray  o'er   the   bulwarks 
flung. 

"  Let  go,  axd  iiaitl  !  "  't  is  the  last  command, 
And  the  head-sails  fill  to  the  blast  once  more  ; 

Astern  and  to  heward  lies  the  land, 

With  its  breakers  white  ou  the  shingly  shore. 

What  matters  the  reef,  or  the  rain,  or  the  squall  ? 

I  steady  the  helm  for  the  open  sea  ; 
The  first-mate  clamors,  "  Belay  there,  all  !" 

And  the  captain's  breath  once  more  conies  free. 

And  so  off  shore  let  the  good  ship  fly ; 

Little  care  1  how  the  gusts  may  lilow. 
In  my  fo'castle-bunk  in  a  jacket  dry,  — 

Eight  bells  have  struck,  and  my  watch  is  below. 

WALILR   I-.   MITCHELL. 


THE  DEEP. 

There's  be.auty  in  the  deep  :  — 
The  wave  is  bluer  than  the  sky; 
And,  though  the  light  shine  bright  on  liigh. 
More  softly  do  the  sea-gems  glow 
That  sparkle  in  the  depths  below  ; 
Tile  rainbow's  tints  are  only  made 
When  ou  the  waters  they  are  laid, 


And  sun  and  moon  most  sweetly  shine 
Upon  the  ocean's  level  brine. 

There 's  beauty  in  the  deep. 

There 's  music  in  the  deep  :  — 
It  is  not  in  the  surf's  rough  roar, 
Nor  in  the  whispering,  shelly  shore  — 
They  are  but  earthly  sounds,  that  tell 
How  little  of  the  sea-nymph's  shell. 
That  sends  its  loud,  clear  note  abroad. 
Or  winds  its  softness  through  the  Hood, 
Echoes  through  gi'oves  with  coral  gay. 
And  dies,  on  spongy  banks,  away. 

There 's  music  in  the  deeji. 

There  's  quiet  in  the  deep  :  — 
Above,  let  tides  and  tempests  rave. 
And  earth-lxirn  whirhvinds  wake  the  wave  ; 
Above,  let  care  and  fear  contend, 
With  sin  and  sorrow  to  the  end  : 
Here,  far  beneath  the  tainted  foam, 
That  frets  above  our  peaceful  Iioiilc, 
We  dream  in  joy,  and  wake  in  love, 
Nor  know  the  rage  that  yells  above. 

There  's  quiet  in  the  deep. 

J.  C.    C.    BRAINERl 


THE  TREASITRES  OF  THE  DEEP. 

What  hid'st  thou   in   thv  treasure-caves  and 
cells? 
Thou  hollow-sounding  and  mysterious  main ! — 
Pale  glistening  pearls  and  rainbow-colored  shells. 
Bright  things  which  gleam  unrecked  of  and  in 
vain  !  — 
Keep,  keep  thy  riches,  melancholy  sea  ! 
We  ask  not  such  from  thee. 

Yet  more,  the  depths  have  more  !  —  what  wealth 
untold. 
Far  down,  and  shining  through  their  stillness 
lies  ! 
Thou  hast  the  starry  gems,  the  burning  gold, 
AVon  from  ten  thousand  royal  argosies  I  — 
Sweep  o'er  thy  spoils,  thou  wild  and  wrathful 
main  ! 
Earth  claims  not  these  again. 

Yet  more,  the  depths  have  more  !  —  thy  waves 
have  rolled 
Aliovc  the  cities  of  a  woild  gone  by  ! 
Sand  hath  filled  up  the  palaces  of  old, 

Sea-weed  o'ergi'own  the  halls  of  revelry. 

Dash  o'er  them.  Ocean,  in  thy  scornful  play  ! 

Man  yields  them  to  decay. 

Yet  more,  the  billows  and  the  depths  have  more ! 
High  hearts  and  brave   are  gathered   to   thy 
breast ! 
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They  hear  not  now  tlie  liooniinf;  waters  roar, 

The  battle-thunders  will  not  break  their  rest.  — 
Keep  thy  red  gold  and  gems,  thou  stormy  grave ! 
(live  back  the  true  and  brave  ! 

Give  back  the  lost  and  lovely  !  — those  for  whom 
The  place  was  kejit  at  board  and  hearth  so  long ! 
The  prayer  went  <ip  through  midnight's  bieath- 
less  gloom, 
And  the  vain  yearning  woke  midst  festal  song ! 
Hold    fast   thy   buried    isles,    thy   towel's   o'er- 
thrown,  — 
liut  all  is  not  thine  own. 

To  thee  the  love  of  woman  hath  gone  down. 

Dark  flow  thy  tides  o'er  manhood's  noble  head. 
O'er  youth's  bright  locks,  and  beauty's  flowery 
crown  ; 
Yet   must   thou   hear  a  voice,  —   Restore  the 
dead  ! 
Earth  shall  reclaim   her   precious   things   from 
thee  !  — 
Restore  the  dead,  thou  sea  ! 

FLLICIA  HEMANS. 


THE  BURIAL  OF  THE  DANE. 

Bi.i'K  gulf  all  around  us, 

lilue  sky  overhead  ; 
Muster  all  on  the  ipiarter. 

We  must  bury  the  dead  ! 

It  is  but  a  Danish  sailor, 

Rugged  of  front  and  form,  — 

A  common  son  of  the  forecastle, 
Grizzled  with  sun  and  storm. 

His  name  and  the  stranil  he  hailed  from 
We  know ;  and  there  's  nothing  more  ! 

]!ut  perhaps  his  nuither  is  waiting 
On  the  lonely  Island  of  Fohr. 

Still,  as  he  lay  there  dying. 

Reason  drifting  awreck, 
"  'T  is  my  watch,"  he  woiilil  mutter, 

"  I  must  go  upon  deck  !  " 

Ay,  on  deck  —  by  the  foremast !  — 
Hut  watch  anil  lookout  are  done  ; 

The  I'nion-.Tack  laid  o'er  him, 
How  rjuiet  he  lies  in  the  sun  ! 

Slow  the  ponderous  engine, 

Stay  the  hurrying  shaft ! 
Let  the  roll  of  the  ocean 

Cradh^  our  giant  craft ; 
Gather  around  the  gmting, 

(.'any  your  messmate  aft ! 


Stand  in  order,  and  listen 

To  the  holiest  p.ages  of  prayer  ; 

Let  every  foot  be  ([uiet. 
Every  head  be  bare : 

The  soft  trade-wind  is  lifting 
A  hundred  locks  of  hair. 

Our  captain  reads  the  service, 
(A  little  spray  on  his  cheeks,) 

The  grand  old  words  of  burial. 

And  the  trust  a  true  heart  seeks,  — 

"We  therefore  commit  his  bod}' 
To  the  deep, "  —  and,  as  he  speaks, 

Launched  from  the  weather  railing, 

Swift  as  the  eye  can  mark. 
The  ghastly,  shotted  hammock. 

Plunges,  away  from  the  shark, 
Down,  a  thousand  fathoms,  — 

Down  into  the  dark. 

A  thousand  summers  and  winters 

The  stonily  gulf  shall  roll 
High  o'er  his  canvas  coffin  : 

But  silence  to  doubt  and  dole  ! 
There 's  a  ijuiet  harbor  somewhere 

For  the  poor  a-weary  soul. 

Free  the  fettered  engine. 

Speed  the  tireless  shaft ! 
Loose  to'gallant  and  topsail, 

The  breeze  is  fair  abaft ! 

lilue  is  all  around  us, 

lilue  sky  bright  overhead  : 
Every  man  to  his  duty  ! 

We  have  buried  the  dead. 

IlKNRV  HOWARD  BROWNHLU 


THE  SEA-BOY'S  FAREWELL. 

Wait,  wait,  ye  winds!  till  I  repeat 
A  parting  signal  to  the. fleet 

Whose  station  is  at  homo  ; 
Then  waft  the  sea-boy's  simple  Jirayor, 
And  let  it  oft  be  whispered  there, 

While  ill  far  climes  1  roam. 

Farewell  lo  fit  her  !  reverend  hulk. 
In  spite  of  metal,  sjiito  of  bulk. 

Soon  may  his  cable  slip  ; 
Rut  while  the  parting  tear  is  moist, 
The  Hag  of  gratitude  I  'U  hoist, 

In  duty  to  the  ship. 

Farewell  to  mother,  "  first-ela-ss  "  she  I 
Who  launched  me  on  life's  .stormy  sea. 
And  rigged  me  fore  and  aft  ; 
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Miiy  Providence  her  timbers  spare, 
And  keep  lier  hull  in  good  repair, 
To  tow  the  smaller  cral't. 

Farewell  to  sister  !  lovely  yacht ! 

But  whether  she'll  be  "manned"  or  not, 

I  cannot  now  foresee  ! 
May  some  good  ship  a  tender  prove. 
Well  found  in  stores  of  truth  and  love. 

And  take  her  under  lea. 

Farewell  to  George !  the  joUyboat ! 
And  all  the  little  craft  afloat. 

In  home's  delightful  bay  ; 
When  they  arrive  at  sailing  age. 
May  wisdom  give  the  weather  gage, 

And  guide  them  on  their  way. 

Farewell  to  all !  on  life's  rude  main 
Perhaps  we  ne'er  shall  meet  again, 

Through  stress  of  stormy  weather  ; 
But  summoned  by  the  Board  above. 
We  '11  harbor  in  the  port  of  love. 

And  all  be  moored  together  ! 

Anonymous. 


JAMIE'S  ON  THE  STORMY  SEA. 

Ere  the  twilight  bat  was  flitting, 
In  the  sunset,  at  her  knitting, 
Sang  a  lonely  maiden,  sitting 

Underneath  the  threshold  tree  ; 
And  as  daylight  died  before  ns, 
And  the  evening  star  shone  o'er  us, 
Fitful  rose  her  gentle  chorus,  — 

"Jamie  'a  on  the  stormy  sea." 

Curfew-bells  remotely  ringing, 
Jlingled  with  her  sweet  voice  singing. 
And  the  la-st  red  ray  seemed  clinging 

Lingeringly  to  tower  and  tree  ; 
And  her  evening  song  ascending, 
With  the  scene  and  season  blemling. 
Ever  had  the  same  low  ending,  — 

"Jamie's  on  the  stonny  sea." 

"Blow,  thou  west-wind,  blandly  hover 
Po\uid  the  bark  that  hears  my  lover  ; 
Blow,  and  waft  him  safely  over 

To  his  own  dear  home  and  me  ; 
For  when  night-winds  rend  the  willow, 
Sleep  forsakes  my  lonely  pillow. 
Thinking  on  the  raging  billow,  — 

Jamie 's  on  the  stormy  sea." 

How  could  I  but  list,  but  linger 
To  the  song,  and  near  the  singer, 
Sweetly  wooing  heaven  to  bring  her 
Jamie  from  the  stormy  sea  ? 


And  while  yet  her  voice  did  name  me. 
Forth  1  sprang,  —  my  heart  o'ercame  me,  — 
"Grieve  no  more,  sweet  ;  1  am  Jamie, 
Home  returned  to  love  and  thee." 

David  Macbeth  moir. 


TWILIGHT  AT  SEA. 

The  twilight  hours,  like  birds,  flew  by. 

As  lightly  and  as  free. 
Ten  thousand  stars  were  in  the  sky. 

Ten  thousand  on  the  sea  ; 
For  every  wave,  with  dimpled  face. 

That  leaped  upon  the  air, 
Had  caught  a  star  in  its  embrace. 

And  held  it  trembling  there . 

AN[ELIA  b.  whlbv. 


FLOTSAM  AND  JETSAM. 

The  sea  crashed  over  the  grim  gray  rocks, 

It  thundered  beneath  the  height, 
It  swept  by  reef  and  sandy  dune. 
It  glittereti  beneath  the  harvest  moon, 
That  bathed  it  in  yellow  light. 

Shell,  and  sea-weed,  and  sparkling  stone. 

It  flung  on  the  golden  sand. 
Strange  relies  torn  from  its  deepest  caves, 
Sad  trophies  of  wild  victorious  waves. 

It  scattered  upon  the  strand. 

Spars  that  had  looked  so  strong  and  true, 

At  many  a  gallant  launch. 
Shattered  and  broken,  flung  to  the  shore. 
While  the  tide  in  its  wild  triumphant  roar 

Rang  a  dirge  for  the  vessel  stanch. 

Petty  trifles  that  lovers  had  brought 

From  many  a  foreign  clime, 
Snatched  by  the  storm  from  the  clinging  clasp 
Of  hands  that  the  lonely  will  never  gnisp. 

While  the  world  yet  measures  time. 

Back,  back  to  its  depths  went  the  ebbing  tide, 

Leaving  its  stores  to  rest, 
Unsought  and  unseen  in  the  silent  bay. 
To  be  gathered  again,  ere  close  of  day, 

To  the  ocean's  mighty  breast. 

Kinder  than  m.an  art  thou,  0  sea  ; 

Frankly  we  give  our  best. 
Truth,  and  hope,  and  love,  and  faith, 
Devotion  that  challenges  time  and  death 

Its  sterling  worth  to  test. 

We  fling  them  down  at  our  darling's  feet, 
ludifl'erence  leaves  them  there. 
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Tlifi  cnrclpss  footstep  turns  aside, 
Weaiini'ss,  chaiij;el'uliiess,  scorn,  or  pride, 
liriiig  little  of  thought  or  care. 

Ko  tide  of  human  feeling  turns  ; 

Once  elilied,  love  never  Hows  ; 
The  ]iitit'\il  wreckage  of  time  and  strife, 
The  fhitsam  and  jetsiun  of  human  life. 

No  saving  rellux  knows. 

ANONYMOUS. 


THE  BEACON. 

TiiK  scene  was  more  beautiful  far  to  my  eye, 

Than  if  day  in  its  pride  had  arrayed  it ; 
The  land-breeze  blew  mild,  and  the  azure-arched 

Looked  pure  as  the  Sjiirit  that  made  it. 

The  murmur  rose  soft  as  I  silently  gazed 
On  the  shadowy  wave's  playful  motion. 

From  the  dim  distant  isle  till  the  beacon-fire 
blazed. 
Like  a  star  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean. 

No  longer  the  joy  of  the  sailor-boy's  breast 
Was  heard  in  his  wildly  breathed  numbers  ; 

The  sea-liird  had  flown  to  her  wave-girdled  nest. 
And  the  fisherman  sunk  to  his  slumbers. 

I  sighed  as  I  looked  from  the  hill's  gentle  slope. 
All  hushed  was  the  billow's  commotion  ; 

And  1  thought  that  the  beacon  looked  lovely  as 
Hope, 
That  star  of  life's  tremulous  ocean. 

The  time  is  long  past  and  the  scene  is  afar ; 

Yet,  when  my  head  rests  on  its  pillow. 
Will  memory  often  rekindle  the  star 

That  blazed  on  the  breast  of  the  billow. 

And  in  life's  closing  hour,  when  the  trembling 
soul  flies, 

And  death  stills  the  heart's  last  emotion, 
0  then  may  the  Seraph  of  mercy  arise. 

Like  a  star  on  eternity's  ocean  ! 

PAUL  MOON  JAMES. 


AN  OLD  SEAPORT. 

liVUNING  SKliTCH. 

NoDKED  underneath  steep  .sterile  hills  that  rise 

Tier  upon  tier,  receding  far  away. 

The  (plaint  old  port,  wharf-flanked  to  seaward, 

lies, 
A  dingy  crescent  round  the  I'urviiig  bay. 
Small  cruising  craft  aliout  the  haibur  glide. 


Mere  chips  of  boats,  each  with  its  one   bright 

wing— 
Bright  ill  the  golden  glow  of  eventide  — 
Wooing  the  faint  land-wind.     A  wee  white  thing 
Shows   on   the   south   sea-line,   and   grows  and 

grows. 
Slow  shadow  ing  ship-shape  ;  while  to  westward 

far. 
Outlined  in  the  low-lying  amber  bar, 
A  sail  sinks  with  the  day.     The  sweet  repose 
rrocured  of  peace  prevails  ;  and,  folding  all 
In  one  wide  zone  of  rest,  glooms  the  gray  even- 

faU. 

Anonymous 


THE  HIGH  SEAS. 

The  host  moved  like  the  deep-sea  wave, 
Where  rise  no  rocks  its  piide  to  brave, 
High-swelling,  dark,  and  slow. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 


THE  NIGHT-SEA. 

I.v  the  summer  even. 
While  yet  the  dew  was  hoar, 
I  went  plucking  purple  pansies. 
Till  my  love  should  come  to  shore. 

The  fishing  lights  their  dances 
Were  keeping  out  at  sea, 
And  "Corae,"  I  sung,  "my  true-love, 
Come  hasten  home  to  me." 

But  the  .sea  it  fell  a-moaning. 

And  the  white  gulls  rocked  thereon, 

.\iid  the  young  moon  droppcil  from  heaven. 

And  the  lights  hid  one  by  one. 

All  silently  their  glances 

Slipped  (fown  the  cruel  sea. 

And  "Wait,"  cried  the  night,  and  wind,  .and  storm, 

"  Wait  till  I  come  to  thee  !  " 

Harriet  Prescott  Spofford. 


"OLD  IRONSIDES." 

[Wriltcn  with   reference  to  tlic  proposed  hrc.ikinfj  up  of  the 
fitiiious  friv;atc  "  Constitution."} 

Av,  tear  her  tattered  ensign  down  ! 

Long  has  it  waved  on  high, 
And  many  an  eye  has  danced  to  sec 

That  banner  in  the  sky  ; 
Reneath  it  rung  the  battle-shmit, 

And  burst  the  cannon's  roar  : 
The  meteor  of  the  nee  in  air 

Shall  sweep  the  idoucls  no  more  ! 
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Her  deck,  once  red  with  heroes'  blood, 

Where  knelt  the  vanquished  foe. 
When  winds  were  hurrj-ing  o'er  the  flood 

And  waves  were  white  below, 
No  more  shall  feel  the  victor's  tread, 

Or  know  tlie  conquered  knee  : 
The  harpies  of  the  shore  shall  pluck 

The  eagle  of  the  sea  ! 

0  Ijetter  that  her  shattered  hulk 

Should  sink  beneath  the  wave  ! 
Her  thunders  shook  the  mighty  deep. 

And  there  should  be  her  grave  : 
Nail  to  the  mast  her  holy  Hag, 

Set  every  threadbare  sail, 
And  give  lier  to  the  god  of  stoi-ms. 

The  lightning  and  the  gale  ! 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


THE  ESrCHCAPE  ROCK. 

No  stir  in  the  air,  no  stir  in  the  sea,  — 
The  ship  was  as  still  as  she  could  be  ; 
Her  sails  from  heaven  received  no  motion  ; 
Her  keel  was  steady  in  the  ocean. 

Without  either  sign  or  sound  of  their  shock, 
The  waves  flowed  over  the  Inelicape  rock  ; 
So  little  they  rose,  so  little  they  fell. 
They  did  not  move  the  Inchcape  bell. 

The  holy  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok 
Had  placed  that  bell  on  the  Inchcape  rock  ; 
Ou  a  buoy  in  the  storm  it  floated  and  swung. 
And  over  the  waves  its  warning  rung. 

When  the  rock  was  hid  by  the  surges'  swell, 
The  mariners  heard  the  warning  bell ; 
And  then  they  knew  the  perilous  rock. 
And  blessed  the  Abbot  of  ."Vberbvothok. 

The  sun  in  heaven  was  shining  gay,  — 

All  things  were  joyful  on  that  day  ; 

Tlie  sea-birds  screamed  as  they  wheeled  around. 

And  there  was  joyance  in  their  sound. 

Tlie  buoy  of  the  Inchcape  bell  was  seen, 
A  darker  speck  on  the  ocean  green  ; 
Sir  l!al])h,  the  rover,  walked  his  deck. 
And  he  li.xed  his  eye  on  the  darker  speck. 

He  felt  the  cheering  power  of  spring,  — 
1 1  made  him  whistle,  it  made  him  sing  ; 
His  heart  was  mirthful  to  excess  ; 
But  the  rover's  mirth  was  wickedness. 

His  eye  was  on  the  bell  and  float : 
Quoth  he,  "  My  men,  put  out  the  boat ; 


And  row  me  to  the  Inchcape  rock. 

And  1  '11  plague  the  priest  of  Aberbrothok." 

The  Iwat  is  lowered,  the  boatmen  row. 
And  to  the  Inchcape  rock  they  go  ; 
Sir  Kalph  bent  over  from  the  boat, 
And  cut  the  warning  bell  from  the  float. 

Down  sank  the  Ticll  with  a  gurgling  sound  ; 
The  bubbles  rose,  and  burst  around. 
Quoth  Sir  Ralph,  "Thcnextwho  comes  to  the  rock 
Will  not  bless  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok." 

Sir  lialph,  the  rover,  sailed  away,  — 
He  scoured  the  seas  for  many  a  day  ; 
And  now,  grown  rich  with  phnidered  store, 
He  steers  his  course  to  Scotland's  shore. 

So  thick  a  haze  o'erspreads  the  sky 
They  caimot  see  the  sun  on  high  ; 
The  wind  liath  blown  a  gale  all  day  ; 
At  evening  it  hath  died  away. 

On  the  deck  the  rover  takes  his  stand  ; 
So  dark  it  is  they  see  no  land. 
Quoth  Sir  Ralph,  "  It  will  be  lighter  soon. 
For  there  is  the  dawn  of  the  rising  moon. " 

"Canst  hear,"  said  one,  "the  breakei-s  roar? 
For  yonder,  methinks,  should  be  the  shore. 
Now  where  we  are  I  cannot  tell, 
But  I  wish  we  could  hear  the  Inchcape  bell." 

They  hear  no  sound  ;  the  swell  is  strong  ; 
Though  the  wind  hath  fallen,  they  drift  along  ; 
Till  the  vessel  strikes  with  a  shivering  shock,  — ■ 
0  Christ !  it  is  the  Inchcape  rock  ! 

Sir  Ralph,  the  rover,  tore  his  hair  ; 
He  cursed  himself  in  his  despair. 
The  waves  i-ush  in  on  every  side  ; 
The  shij)  is  sinking  beneath  the  tide. 

But  ever  in  his  dying  fear 
One  dreadful  sound  he  seemed  to  hear,  — ■ 
A  sound  as  if  with  the  Inchcape  bell 
The  Devil  below  was  ringing  his  knell. 

ROBERT  SOUTIIEY, 


THE  THREE  FISHERS. 

Three  fishers  went  sailing  out  into  the  west,  — 

Out  into  the  west  as  the  sun  went  down  ; 
F,aeh  thought  of  the  woman  who  lovod  him  the 
best, 
And  the  children  stood  watching  them  out  of 
the  town  ; 
For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep  ; 
And  there  's  little  to  earn,  and  many  to  keep, 
Though  the  harbor  bar  be  moaning. 
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Three  wives  sat  uj)  in  the  lighthouse  tower, 

And  trimmed  the  lamps  ;ui  the  sun  went  down  ; 
And  they  looked  at  the  si^uall,  and  they  looked 
at  the  shower, 
And  the  rack  it  came  rolling  up,  ragged  and 
brown  ; 
But  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep, 
Tliough  storms  be  sudden,  and  waters  deep. 
And  the  harbor  bar  be  moaning. 

Three  corpses  lay  out  on  the  shining  sands 

In  the  morning  gleam  as  the  tide  went  down. 
And  the  women  are  watching  and  wringing  their 
hands. 
For  those  who  will  never  come  back  to  the  town ; 
For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep,  — 
And  the  sooner  it 's  over,  the  sooner  to  sleep,  — 
And  good  by  to  the  bar  and  its  moaning. 
Charles  kingsley. 


THE  SAUDS  O'  DEE. 

"0  Marv,  go  and  call  the  cattle  home. 
And  call  the  cattle  home, 
And  call  the  cattle  home. 
Across  the  sands  o'  Dee  !  " 
The  western  wind  was  wild  and  dank  wi'  foam, 
And  all  alone  went  she. 

The  creeping  tide  came  up  along  the  sand, 
And  o'er  and  o'er  the  sand, 
And  rounil  and  round  the  sand, 
'As  far  as  eye  could  sec  ; 
The  blinding  mist  came  down  and  hid  the  land  : 
And  never  home  came  she. 

"  O,  is  it  weed,  or  fish,  or  floating  hair,  — 
A  tress  o'  golden  hair, 
0'  drowned  maiden's  hair,  — 
Above  the  nets  at  sea  ? 
Was  never  salmon  yet  that  shone  so  fair, 
Among  the  stakes  on  Dee." 

They  rowed  her  in  across  the  rolling  foam,  — 
The  crael,  crawling  foam, 
The  cruel,  hungry  foam,  — 
To  her  grave  Ijeside  the  sea  ; 
Hut  still  the  boatmen  hear  her  call  the  cattle  home 
Across  the  sands  o'  Dee. 

CHAKLES  KlNGSLIiY. 


THE  POOR  FISHER  FOLK. 

'T  IS  night ;  within  the  close-shut  cabin-door 
The  room  is  wrapjied  in  shade,  save  where  there  fall 
Some  twilight  rays  that  creep  along  the  floor, 
And  show  the  fisher's  nets  upon  the  wall. 


In  the  dim  comer,  from  the  oaken  chest 
A  few  white  dishes  glimmer  ;  through  the  shade 
Stands  a  tall  bed  with  dusky  curtains  dressed, 
And  a  rough  mattress  at  its  side  is  laid. 

Five  chOdren  on  the  long  low  mattress  lie,  — 
A  nest  of  little  souls,  it  heaves  with  dreams  ; 
In  the  lugh  chimney  the  last  embers  die. 
And  reildcn  the  dark  roof  with  crimson  gleams. 

The  mother  kneels  and  thinks,  and,  pale  with  fear, 
She  prays  alone,  hearing  the  bUlows  shout ; 
WhUe  to  wild  winds,  to  rocks,  to  midnight  drear, 
The  ominous  old  ocean  sobs  without. 

Poor  wives  of  fishers  !     Ah,  't  is  sad  to  say, 
Our  sons,  our  husbands,  all  that  we  love  best, 
Om"  hearts,  our  souls,  are  on  those  waves  away,  — 
Those  ravening  wolves  that  know  nor  ruth  nor  rest. 

Think  how  they  sport  w  ith  those  beloved  forms, 
And  how  the  clarion-blomng  wind  uuties 
Above  their  heads  the  tresses  of  the  storms  : 
Perchance  even  now  the  child,  the  husband,  dies ! 

For  we  can  never  tell  where  they  may  be 
Who,  to  make  head  against  the  tide  and  gale, 
Between  them  and  the  starless,  soundless  sea. 
Have  but  one  bit  of  plank,  with  one  poor  sail. 

Terrible  fear  !     We  seek  the  pebbly  shore. 
Cry  to  the  rising  billows,  "  Bring  them  home  !" 
Alas  !  what  answer  gives  their'  troubled  roar 
To  the  dark  thought  that  haunts  us  as  we  roam  ? 

Janet  is  sad  :  her  husband  is  alone, 

Wrapped  in  the  black  shroud  of  this  bitter  night : 

His  children  are  .so  little,  there  is  none 

To  give  him  aid.      "Were  they  but  old,   they 

might." 
Ah,  mother,  when  they  too  are  on  the  main. 
How  wilt  thou  weop,  "  Would  they  were  young 

again  ! " 

She  takers  h(!r  lantern,  — 't  is  his  hour  at  last ; 
She  will  go  forth,  and  see  if  the  day  breaks, 
And  if  his  signal-fire  bo  at  the  mast ; 
Ah  no,  —  not  y  et !  —  no  breath  of  morning  wakes. 

No  line  of  light  o'er  the  dark  waters  lies  ; 

It  rains,  it  rains,  — how  black  is  rain  at  morn  ! 

The  day  comes  trembling,  and  the  young  dawn 

cries,  — 
Cries  like  a  baby  fearing  to  be  born. 

Sudden  Iht  human  eyes,  that  peer  and  w.ntch 
Through  the  deep  shade,  a  moldering  dwelling 
find. 
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No  light  within,  —  the  thin  door  shakes,  —  the 

thatcli 
O'er  the  green  walls  is  twisted  of  the  wind. 

Yellow  and  du-ty  as  a  swollen  lill. 
"Ahme,"shesaith,  "heredoth that W'idow dwell; 
Few  days  ago  my  good  man  left  her  ill ; 
I  will  go  in,  and  see  if  all  be  well. " 

She  strikes  the  door,  she  listens  ;  none  replies, 
And  Janet  shudders.     "  Hushandless,  alone, 
And  with  two  children,  —  they  have  scant  sup- 
plies, — 
Good  neighbor  !     She  sleeps  heavy  a.s  a  stone." 

She  calls  again,  she  knocks  ;  't  is  silence  still,  — 
No  sound,  no  answer  ;  suddenly  the  door. 
As  if  the  senseless  creature  felt  some  thrill 
Of  pity,  turned,  and  open  lay  before. 

She  entered,  and  her  lantern  lighted  all 
The  house  —  so  stUl ,  but  for  the  rude  waves'  din. 
Through  the  thin  roof  the  pla.shing  rain-drops  fall. 
But  something  terrible  is  couched  mthin. 

Half-clothed,  dark-featured,  motionless  lay  she. 
The  once  strong  mother,  now  devoid  of  life  ; 
Disheveled  specter  of  dead  misery,  — 
All  that  the  poor  leaves  after  his  long  strife. 

The  cold  and  livid  arm,  already  stiff. 

Hung  o'er  the  soaked  straw  of  her  ^vretched  bed. 

The  mouth  lay  open  horribly,  as  if 

The  parting  soul  with  a  gi-eat  ci-y  had  fled,  — 

That  cry  of  death  which  startles  the  dim  ear 
Of  vast  eternity.     And  all  the  while 
Two  little  chUiben,  in  one  cradle  near. 
Slept  face  to  face,  on  each  sweet  face  a  smile. 

The  dying  mother  o'er  them,  as  they  lay. 
Had  cast  her  gown,  and  wrapped  her  man  tie's  fold ; 
Feeling  chill  death  creep  up,  she  willed  that  they 
Should  yet  be  warm  while  she  was  lying  cold. 

Rocked  by  their  own  weight,  sweetly  sleep  the 

twain, 
With  even  breath,  and  foreheads  calm  and  clear  ; 
So  sound  that  the  last  trump  might  call  in  vain, 
For,  being  innocent,  they  have  no  fear. 

Still  howls  the  wind,  and  ever  a  drop  slides 
Through  the  old  rafters,  where  the  thatch  is  weak. 
On  the  dead  woman's  face  it  faUs,  and  glides 
Like  living  tears  along  her  hollow  cheek. 

And  the  dull  wave  sounds  ever  like  a  bell. 
The  dead  lies  still,  and  listens  to  the  strain  ; 


For  when  the  radiant  spirit  leaves  its  shell. 
The  poor  corpse  seems  to  call  it  back  again. 

It  seeks  the  .soul  through  the  air's  dim  expanse, 
And  the  pale  liji  saith  to  the  sunken  aye, 
"  Wliere  is  the  beauty  of  thy  kindling  glance  ?" 
"  And  where  thy  balmy  breath  ? "  it  makes  reply. 

Alas  !  live,  love,  find  primroses  in  spring. 
Fate  hath  one  end  for  festival  and  tear. 
Bid  your  hearts  vibrate,  let  your  glasses  ring ; 
But  as  dark  ocean  drinks  each  streamlet  clear, 

So  for  the  kisses  that  delight  tlie  flesh, 
For  mother's  worship,  and  for  children's  liloom. 
For  song,  for  smUe,  for  love  so  fair  and  fresh, 
For  laugh,  fordance,  there  is  one  goal,  — the  tomb. 

And  why  does  Janet  pass  so  fast  away  ? 
What  hath  she  done  within  that  house  of  di'ead  ? 
What  foldeth  she  beneath  her  mantle  gray  ? 
And  hurries  home,  and  hides  it  in  her  bed  ? 
With  half-averted  face,  and  nervous  tread. 
What  hath  she  stolen  from  the  awful  dead  ? 

The  dawn  was  whitening  over  the  sea's  verge 

As  she  sat  pensive,  touching  Ijruken  chords 

Of  half-remorseful   thought,   wliilc  the  hoarse 

surge 
Howled  a  sad  concert  to  her  liroken  words. 

"Ah,  my  poor  luusband  !  we  had  five  before  ; 
Already  so  much  care,  so  much  to  find. 
For  he  must  work  for  all.     1  give  him  more. 
What  was  that  noise  ?     His  step  ?     Ah,  no,  the 
wind. 

"  That  I  should  be  afraid  of  him  I  love  ! 
I  have  done  ill.  If  he  shoidd  beat  nie  now, 
I  would  not  blame  him.  Did  not  the  door  move  ? 
Not  yet,  poor  man."  She  sits  with  careful  brow. 
Wrapped  iu  her  inward  grief ;  nor  hears  the  roar 
Of  winds  and  waves  that  diish  against  his  prow. 
Nor  the  black  cormorant  shrieking  on  the  shore. 

Sudden  the  door  flies  open  wide,  and  lets 
Noisily  in  the  dawn-light  scarcely  clear, 
And  the  good  fisher  diagging  his  damp  nets 
Stands  on  the  threshold  with  a  joyous  cheer. 

"  'T  is  thou  !  "  .she  cries,  and  eager  as  a  lover 
Leaps  up,  and  holds  her  husband  to  her  breast ; 
Her  greeting  ki.sses  all  his  vesture  cover. 
"'T  is  I,  good  wife!"  and  his  broad  face  ex- 
pressed 

How  gay  his  heart  that  Janet's  love  made  light. 
"■What  weather  was  it?"     "Hard."     "Your 
fishiug?"     "Bad. 
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The  sea  was  like  a  nest  of  thieves  to-night ; 
But  I  embrace  thee,  and  my  heart  is  glad. 

"  There  was  a  devil  in  the  wind  tliat  blew  ; 
I  tore  my  net,  (.aught  nothing,  broke  my  line, 
And  once  I  thought  the  bark  was  broken  too ; 
What  dill  you  all  the  night  long,  Janet  mine  ?  " 

She,  trembling  in  the  darkness,  answered,  "  I, 
O,  naught !     1  sewed,  I  watched,  I  was  afraid  ; 
The  waves  were  loud  as  thunders  from  the  sky  : 
But  it  is  over."     Shyly  then  she  said  : 

"  Our  neighbor  died  last  night ;  it  must  have 

been 
When  you  were  gone.     She  left  two  little  ones. 
So  small,  so  frail,  —  William  and  Madeline  ; 
The  one  just  lisp.s,  the  other  scarcely  runs." 

The  man  looked  grave,  and  in  the  corner  cast 
His  old  fur  bonnet,  wet  with  rain  and  sea  ; 
Muttered  awhile,  and  scratched  his  head,  —  at 

last, 
"  We  have  five  children,  this  makes  seven,"  said 

he. 

"  Already  in  bad  weather  we  must  sleep 
Sometimes  without  our  supper.     Now  —    Ah, 

well, 
'T  is  not  my  fault.     These  accidents  are  deep  ; 
It  was  the  good  God's  will.     I  cannot  tell. 

"  Why  ilid  he  take  the  mother  from  those  scraps, 
No  bigger  than  my  fist  ?     'T  is  hard  to  read  ; 
A  learned  man  might  umlerstand  perhaps,  — 
So  little,  they  can  neither  work  nor  need. 

"Go  fetch  them,  wife;  they  will  be  frightened 

sore. 
If  with  the  dead  alone  they  waken  thus  ; 
That  was  the  mother  knocking  at  our  door, 
And  we  must  take  the  children  home  to  U3. 

"  Brother  and  sister  shall  they  be  to  ours, 
And  they  shall  learn  to  climb  my  knee  at  even. 
When  he  shall  scir  these  strangers  in  our  bower.s, 
More  fish,  more  food,  will  give  the  God  of  heaven. 

"  I  will  work  harder  ;  1  will  drink  no  wine,  — 
Go  fetch  them.     Wherefore  dost  thou   linger, 

dear? 
Not  thus  were  wont  to  move  those  feet  of  thine." 
She  drew  the  curtain,  saying,  "They  are  hi're." 

From  the  French  of  VICTOR  HUGO, 

b7  H.   W.   ALEXANDER. 


THE  FIRE  BY  THE  SEA. 

There  were  seven  fishers  with  nets  in   their 

hands. 
And  they  walked   and  talked  by   the  seaside 
sands ; 
Yet  sweet  as  the  sweet  dew-fall 
The  wonls  they  spake,  though  they  spake  so  low. 
Across  the  long,  dim  centuries  How, 

And  we  know  them,  one  ami  all,  — 
Ay  !  know  them  and  love  them  all. 

Seven  sad  men  in  the  ilays  of  old, 
And  one  wiis  gentle,  and  one  was  Ixild, 

And  they  walked  with  downcast  eyes  ; 
The  bold  was  Peter,  the  gi'ntle  was  .Tohn, 
And  they  all  were  sad,  for  the  Lord  was  gone, 
And  they  knew  not  if  he  would  rise,  — 
Knew  not  if  the  dead  would  rise. 

The  livelong  night,  till  the  moon  went  out, 
In  the  drowning  waters  they  beat  aliout : 

Beat  .slow  through  the  fogs  their  way  ; 
And  the  sails  dropped  down  with  ringing  wet. 
And  no  man  drew  but  an  empty  net ; 

And  now  't  w.os  the  break  of  the  day,  — 
The  great  glad  break  of  the  da}-. 

"  Cast  your  nets  on  the  other  side  "  — 
('T  was  Jesus  speaking  across  the  tide) 

And  they  cast  and  were  dragging  hard  ; 
But  that  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved 
Cried  straightway  out,  for  his  heart  was  moved : 

"  It  is  our  risen  Lord,  — 

Our  Master,  and  our  Lord  !  " 

Then  Simon,  girding  his  fisher's  coat. 
Went  over  the  nets  out  of  the  boat,  — 

Ay  !  first  of  them  all  was  he  ; 
Repenting  sore  the  dismal  past, 
He  feared  no  longer  his  heart  to  ca,st 
Like  an  anchor  into  the  sea,  — 
Down  deep  in  the  hungry  sea. 

And  the  others,  through  the  mists  so  dim. 
In  a  little  .ship  came  after  him, 

Dragging  their  nets  through  the  tide  ; 
And  when  they  had  gotten  close  to  the  land 
They  saw  a  fire  of  coals  in  the  sand. 

And,  with  arms  of  love  so  wide, 

Jesus,  the  crucified  ! 

'T  is  long,  and  long,  and  long  ago. 

Since  the  ro.sy  lights  began  to  flow 
O'er  the  hills  of  G.ilileo  ; 

And  with  eager  eyes  and  lifted  hands 

The  seven  fishers  saw  on  the  sands 

The  fire  of  coals  by  the  sea,  — 
On  the  wet,  wild  sands  by  the  sea. 
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'T  is  long  ago,  yet  faith  iii  our  souls 

Is  kindled  just  by  that  lire  of  coals 

That  streamed  o'er  the  mists  of  the  sea  ; 

Where  Teter,  girding  his  tisher's  coat. 

Went  over  the  net  and  out  of  the  boat. 
To  answer,  "  Lovest  thou  me  ?  " 
Thrice  over,  "  Lovest  thou  me  ? " 

ALICB  CARV. 


SKA  LIFE. 

FROM   "THE  PELICAN  ISLAND," 

Light  as  a  flake  of  foam  upon  the  wind 
Keel-upward  from  the  deep  emerged  a  shell, 
Shaped  like  the  moon  ere  half  her  horn  is  ttUed ; 
Fraught  with  young  lile,  it  righted  as  it  rose, 
And  moved  at  will  along  the  yielding  water. 
The  native  pilot  of  this  little  bark 
Put  out  a  tier  of  oars  on  either  side, 
Spread  to  the  wafting  breeze  a  twofold  sail. 
And  mounted  up  and  glided  down  the  billow 
In  hapi)y  freedom,  pleased  to  feel  the  air. 
And  wander  in  the  luxury  of  light. 
Worth  all  the  dead  creation,  in  that  hoiu". 
To  me  appeared  this  lonely  Nautilus, 
My  fellow-being,  like  myself,  (dim. 
Eutrauced  in  contemiilatiou,  vague  yet  sweet, 
I  watched  its  vagrant  course  and  rippling  wake. 
Till  1  forgot  the  sun  amidst  the  heavens. 

It  closed,   sunk,  dwindled  to  a  point,  then 
nothing ; 
While  the   last  bubble  crowned   the  dimpling 

eddy. 
Through  which  mine  eyes  stDl  giddily  pursued  it, 
A  joyous  creature  vaulted  through  the  air,  — 
The  aspirmg  fish  that  fain  would  be  a  bird. 
On  long,    light   wings,   that   lluug  a  diamond- 
shower 
Of  dew-drops  round  its  evanescent  fonn, 
Sprang  into  light,  and  instantly  descended. 
Ere  I  could  greet  the  stranger  as  a  friend, 
Or  mourn  his  quick  departure  on  the  surge, 
A  shoal  of  dolphins  tuml)ling  in  wild  glee, 
Glowed  with  such  orient  tints,  they  might  have 

been 
The  rainbow's  offspring,  when  it  met  the  ocean 
In  that  resplendent  vision  1  had  seen. 
While  yet  in  ecstasy  I  hung  o'er  these. 
With  every  motion  pouring  out  fresh  beauties. 
As  though  the  conscious  colors  came  and  went 
At  pleasure,  glorying  in  their  subtle  changes,  — 
Enormous  o'er  the  flood,  Leviathan 
Looked  forth,  and  from  his  roaring  nostrils  sent 
Two  fountains  to  the  sky,  then  plunged  amain 
In  headlong  pastime  through  the  closing  gulf. 

These  were  but  preludes  to  the  reveliy 
That  reigned  at  sunset :  then  the  deep  let  loose 


Its  blithe  adventurers  to  .sport  at  large. 

As  kindly  instinct  taught  them  ;  buoyant  shells. 

On  storndess  voyages,  in  fleets  or  single, 

Wheriied  their  tiny  mariners  ;  aloof, 

On  wing-like  lius,  in  bow-aud-arrow  figures, . 

The  llying-lislies  darted  to  and  fro  ; 

While  spouting  whales  projected  watery  columns. 

That  turned  to  arches  at  their  height,  and  seemed 

The  skeletons  of  crystal  palaces 

BuUt  on  the  blue  expanse,  then  perishing, 

Frail  as  the  element  whicli  they  were  made  of ; 

Dolphins,  in  gambols,  lent  the  lucid  brine 

Hues  richer  than  the  canopy  of  eve. 

That  overhung  the  scene  with  gorgeous  clouds, 

Decajdug  into  gloom  more  beautiful 

Than  the  sun's  golden  liveries  which  they  lost : 

Till  light  that  hides,  and  darkness  that  reveals 

The  stars,  —  e.xchanging  guard,  like  sentinels 

Of  day  and  night,  —  tj"ansforraed  the  face  of 

nature  : 
Above  was  wakefulness,  silence  around. 
Beneath,  repose,  —  repose  that  reached  even  me. 
Power,  will,  sen.sation,  memory,  failed  in  turn  ; 
My  very  essence  seemed  to  pass  away. 
Like  a  thin  cloud  that  melts  across  the  moon. 
Lost  in  the  blue  immensity  of  heaven. 

James  Montgomery. 


THE  CORAL  INSECT. 

Tdll.  on  !  toU  on  !  ye  ephemeral  train, 
AVho  build  in  the  tosshig  and  treacherous  main  ; 
Toil  on  !  for  the  wisdom  of  man  ye  mock, 
With  your  sand-based  structures  and  domes  of 

rock. 
Your  columns  the  fathomless  fountains'  cave. 
And  your  arches  spring  up  to  the  crested  wave ; 
Ye  're  a  puny  race  thus  to  bolilly  rear 
A  fabric  so  vast  in  a  realm  so  drear. 

Ye  bind  the  deep  with  your  secret  zone,  — 
The  ocean  is  sealed,  and  the  siu'ge  a  stone  ; 
Fresh  wreaths  from  the  coral  pavement  spring, 
Like  the  terraced  pride  of  Assyria's  king  ; 
The  turf  looks  green  where  the  breakers  rolled  ; 
O'er  the  whirlpool  ripens  the  rind  of  gold  ; 
The  sea-snatched  isle  is  the  home  of  men. 
And  mountains  exult  where  the  wave  hath  been. 

But  why  do  ye  plant,  'neath  the  billows  dark, 

The  wrecking  reef  for  the  gallant  bark  ? 
There  arc  snares  enough  on  the  tented  field, 
Mid  the  blossomed  sweets  that  tlie  valleys  yield  ; 
There  are  serpents  to  coil  ere  the  flowei-s  are  up, 
There  's  a  poison  drop  in  man's  purest  cup. 
There  are  foes  that  watch  for  his  cradle  breath. 
And  why  need  ye  sow  the  floods  with  death  ? 
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With  moldering  bones  the  deeps  are  white, 

In  the  close  coral,  capillary  swarms 

From  the  ice-clad  pole  to  the  tropics  bright ; 

Of  reptiles,  horrent  as  Medusa's  snakes, 

The  ineraiaid  liath  twisted  her  tiugers  cold 

Covered  the  bald-pate  reef ; 

With  tlie  mesh  of  the  sea-boy's  curls  of  gold, 

. 

And  the  gods  of  the  ocean  have  frowaied  to  see 

Ere  long  the  reef  o'ertopt  the  spring-flood's  height. 

'i'he  mai-incr's  bed  iu  their  halls  of  glee  ; 

And  mocked  the  billows  when  they  leapt  upon  it. 

Hath  earth  uo  graves,  that  ye  thus  must  spread 

Unable  to  maintain  their  slippery  hold. 

The  Iwundless  sea  for  the  thronging  dead  '! 

And   falling   down   iu   foam-wreaths  round   its 

Ve  build  —  ye  build  —  but  ye  enter  not  in, 

verge. 
-Steep  W(^re  the  Hanks,  with  precipices  sharp, 

l,ike  the  tribes  whom  the  desert  devoured  in 

Descending  to  their  base  in  ocean  gloom. 

their  sin  ; 

Chasms  few  and  narrow  and  irregular 

Kroni  the  land  of  promise  ye  fade  and  die 

Formed  harbors,  .safe  at  once  and  perilous,  — 

IWu  its  verdure  gleams  forth  on  your  weaiy  eye  : 

Safe  for  defense,  but  perilous  to  enter. 

As  the  kings  of  the  Jtoud-crowned  jjyramid, 

A  sea-lake  shone  amidst  the  fossil  isle. 

Their  noiseless  bones  in  oblivion  hid, 

Uefleeting  in  a  ring  its  cliffs  and  caverns, 

\e  slumber  unmarked  mid  the  desolate  main, 

With  heaven  itself  seen  like  a  lake  below. 

While  the  wonder  and  pride  of  your  works  re- 

main. 

Compared  with  tliis  amazing  edifice, 

LVDIA  H.  SIGOUKNHV, 

Kaised  Ijy  the  weakest  creatures  in  existence. 
What  are  the  works  of  intellectual  man  ? 
Towers,  temples,  pala<«s,  and  sepulchers  ; 

THJ!!  CORAL  INSECT. 

Ideal  images  in  sculptured  forms. 

Thoughts   hewn   in   colunnis,   or  in  domes  ex- 

FROM  "THE  PI-:L1CAN    ISLAND." 

panded. 
Fancies  through  every  maze  of  b(%-iuty  shown  ; 

EVKRY  one, 

By  instinct  taught,  performed  its  little  task,  — 

Priilc,  gratitude,  alfection  turned  to  marble, 

To  build  its  dweDing  and  its  sepulcher, 

In  honor  of  the  living  or  the  dead  ; 

From  its  own  essence  (^xijuisitely  modeled  ; 

Wliat  are  they  ? — fine-wrought  miniatures  of  art, 

There  breed,  and  die,  and  leave  a  progeny. 

Too  exi[uisite  to  bear  the  weight  of  dew 

Still  multiplied  beyond  the  reai-li  of  numbers. 

Which  every  mom  lets  fall  in  pearls  upon  them, 

To  frame  new  cells  and  tombs  ;  then  bivcd  and 

Till  all   their   jinmii  .sinks  down    in   moldering 

die 

relics. 

As  all  their  ancestors  had  done,  — and  rest. 

Yet  in  their  ruin  lovelier  than  their  |)rime !  — 

Hermetically  sealed,  each  in  its  shrine. 

Dust  in  the  balance,  atoms  in  the  gale. 

A  statue  in  this  temiile  of  oblivion  ! 

Compared  with  these  adiievements  in  the  deep, 

Jlillious  of  millions  thus,  from  age  to  age. 

Were  all  the  monuments  of  olden  time. 

With  sim]ilest  skill  and  toil  unwcariable. 

In  <lays  when  there  were  giants  on  the  earth.  — 

No  moment  and  uo  movement  unini])roved. 

Babel's  stupendous  folly,  thovigh  it  aimed 

Laid  line  on  line,  on  terrace  terrace  spread. 

To  .scale  heaven's  battlements,  was  but  a  toy. 

To  swell  tlie  heightening,  brightening,  gradual 

The  plaything  of  the  world  in  infani'V  ; 

mound, 

The  ramparts,  towers,  and  giiles  of  Baljylon, 

By  marvelous  structure  climbing  towards  the 

Built  for  eternity,  — though,  where  they  stood, 

day. 

Kuin  itself  .stands  still  for  lack  of  work, 

.     A  point  at  first 

And  Desolation  keeps  unbroken  Sabbath  ; 

It  peered  above  those  waves  ;  a  point  so  small 

Great  Babylon,  in  its  full  moon  of  empire. 

I  just  i)erc('ived  it,  fixed  where  all  was  llouting  ; 

Even  when  its  "head  of  golil"  was  smitten  off 

And  when  a  bubble  crossed  it,  the  blue  fihii 

And  from  a  monarch  changed  into  a  brute,  — 

Kxpanded  like  a  sky  aliove  the  spei'k  ; 

('.real  Babylon  was  like  a  wreath  of  sand. 

'I'liat  speck   became  a  hand-breadth  ;   day  and 

Left  by  one  tide  and  canceled  by  the  next; 

night 

Egypt's  dreail  womlers,  still  defying  Time, 

It  spread,  accumulated,  anil  ere  long 

Wliere  cities  have  been  crumbleil  into  sand, 

I'resenteil  to  my  view  a  dazzling  plain. 

Scattered  by  winds  beyonil  the  Libyan  desert. 

White  as  the  moon  amid  the  sapphin^  sea  ; 

Or  melted  down  into  the  mud  of  Nile, 

Hare  at  low  water,  and  as  still  as  death, 

Anil  cast  in  tilhige  o'er  the  corn-sow7i  fields, 

Hut  when  the  tide  came  gingling  o'er  the  surface 

Where   Memphis  flourished,  and   the    Pharaohs 

'T  was  liki'  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  : 

reigned  ; 

^    1 

From  graves  innumerable,  punctures  fine 

Egypt's  gray  piles  of  hieroglyphic  grandeur, 

1 
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That  have  survived  the  language  which  they 

speak, 
Preserving  its  dead  emblems  to  the  eye, 
Yet  hiding  from  the  mind  what  these  reveal ;  — 
Her  pyramids  would  be  mere  pinnacles, 
Her  giant  statues,  wrought  from  rocks  of  granite, 
But  puny  ornaments  for  such  a  pile 
As  tliis  stupendous  mound  of  catacombs. 
Filled  with  dry  mummies  of  the  builder-wonns. 

JAUES  MONTGOMERY. 


THE  CORAL  GROVE. 

Deep  in  the  wave  is  a  coral  grove, 
Where  the  pm-ple  mullet  and  gold-fish  rove  ; 
WHiere  the  sea-flower  spreads  its  leaves  of  blue 
That  never  are  wet  witli  falling  dew, 
But  in  bright  and  changeful  beauty  shine 
Far  doivn  in  the  green  and  glassy  brine. 
The  floor  is  of  sand,  like  the  mountain  drift. 
And  the  pearl-shells  spangle  the  flinty  snow  ; 
From  coral  rocks  the  sea-plants  lift 
Their  boughs,  where  the  tides  and  billows  flow  : 
The  water  is  calm  and  still  below. 
For  the  winds  and  waves  are  absent  there. 
And  the  sands  are  bright  as  the  stars  that  glow 
In  the  motionless  fields  of  upper  air. 
There,  with  its  waving  blade  of  green, 
The  sea-flag  streams  through  the  silent  water. 
And  the  crimson  leaf  of  the  dulse  is  seen 
To  blush,  like  a  banner  bathed  in  slaughter. 
There,  with  a  light  and  easy  motion. 
The  fan-coral  sweeps  through  the  clear  deep  sea  ; 
And  the  yellow  and  scarlet  tufts  of  ocean 
Are  bending  like  corn  on  the  upland  lea  : 
And  life,  in  rare  and  beautiful  forms. 
Is  sporting  amid  those  bowers  of  stone. 
And  is  safe  when  the  wrathful  Spirit  of  storms 
Has  made  the  top  of  the  wave  his  own. 
And  when  the  ship  from  his  fury  flies, 
WTiere  the  myriad  voices  of  Ocean  roar  ; 
^\Tien  the  wind-god  frowns  in  the  murkj-  skies, 
And  demons  are  waiting  the  wreck  on  shore  ; 
Then,  far  below,  in  the  peaceful  sea, 
Thi-  purple  nmllet  and  gold-fish  rove. 
Where  the  waters  murmur  tranquilly. 
Through  the  beiiding  twigs  of  the  coral  grove. 
JAMES  Gates  percival. 


THE  CHAMBERED  NAtmLFS. 

This  is  the  ship  of  pearl,  which,  poets  feign, 
Sails  the  unshadowed  main,  — 
The  venturous  bark  that  flings 
On  the  sweet  summer  wind  its  purpled  mngs 
In  gulfs  enchanted,  where  the  Siren  sings. 


And  coral  reefs  lie  bare, 
Where  the  cold  sea-maids  rise  to  sun  their  stream- 
ing hair. 

Its  webs  of  living  gauze  no  more  unfurl ; 

Wrecked  is  the  ship  of  pearl ! 

And  every  chambered  cell. 
Where  its  dim  dreaming  life  was  wont  to  dwell, 
As  the  frail  tenant  shaped  his  growing  shell. 

Before  thee  lies  revealed,  — 
Its  irised  ceiling  rent,  its  sunless  crypt  unsealed  ! 

Year  after  year  beheld  the  sUent  toil 

That  spread  his  lustrous  cofl  ; 

Still,  as  the  spiral  grew, 
He  left  the  past  year's  dwelling  for  the  new. 
Stole  with  soft  step  its  shining  archway  through, 

BuUt  up  its  idle  door. 
Stretched  in  his  last-found  home,  and  knew  the 
old  no  more. 

Thanks  for  the  heavenly  message  brought  by  thee. 

Child  of  the  wandering  sea. 

Cast  from  her  lap,  forlorn  ! 
From  thy  dead  lips  a  clearer  note  is  bom 
Than  ever  Triton  blew  from  wreathed  horn  ! 

WhUe  on  mine  ear  it  rings. 
Through  the  deep  caves  of  thought  I  hear  a  voice 
that  sings :  — 

Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  0  my  soul, 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll ! 

Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past ! 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  la-st. 
Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast, 

TUl  thou  at  length  art  free. 

Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  unn-stiug 

sea! 

OLIVER  Wendell  Holmes. 


SEA-WEED. 

When  descends  on  the  Atlantic 

The  gigantic 
Storm-wind  of  the  equinox, 
Landward  in  his  WTatU  he  scourges 

The  toiling  surges. 
Laden  with  sea-weed  from  the  rocks  : 

From  Bermuda's  reefs  ;  from  edges 

Of  sunken  ledges. 
In  some  far-off',  bright  Azore ; 
From  Bahama,  qjjd  the  dashing. 

Silver-flashing 
Surges  of  San  Salvador  ; 

From  the  tumbling  surf  that  buries 
The  Orkneyan  skerries. 
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Answering  the  hoarse  Hebrides  ; 

Corals  curious  coat  me  o'er. 

And  from  wrecks  of  ships,  and  drifting 

White  and  hard  in  apt  an-ay ; 

Siars,  uplifting 

Mid  the  wild  waves'  rude  uproar 

On  the  desolate,  rainy  seas; — 

Gracefully  grow  I,  night  and  day. 

Ever  drifting,  drifting,  drifting 

Hearts  there  are  on  the  sounding  shore, 

On  the  shifting 

Something  whispers  soft  to  me. 

Cun-ents  of  the  restless  main  ; 

Restless  and  roaming  forevermore. 

Till  in  sheltered  coves,  and  reaches 

Like  this  weaiy  weed  of  the  sea ; 

Of  sandy  lieaches, 

Bear  they  yet  on  each  beating  breast 

All  have  found  repose  again. 

The  eternal  tyjie  of  the  wondrous  whole. 
Growth  unfolding  amidst  unrest, 

So  when  storms  of  wild  emotion 

Grace  informing  with  silent  soul. 

Strike  the  ocean 

Cornelius  George  fenner. 

Of  the  poet's  soul,  ere  long, 

From  each  cave  and  rocky  fastness 

In  its  vastness. 

'I'H  V.  SEA. 

Floats  some  fi'agment  of  a  song  : 

The  sea,  the  sea,  the  open  sea, 

From  the  far-off  isles  enchanted 

The  blue,  the  fresh,  the  ever  free ; 

Heaven  has  planted 

Without  a  mark,  without  a  bound. 

With  the  golden  fruit  of  Triitli ; 

It  runneth  the  earth's  wide  regions  round ; 

From  the  llusliiMg  surf,  whose  vision 

It  plays  with  the  clouds,  it  mocks  the  skies. 

ftleams  Elysian 

Or  like  a  craiUed  creature  lies. 

In  the  tropic  clime  of  Youth  ; 

1  'm  on  the  sea,  1  'm  on  the  sea, 
I  am  where  I  would  ever  be. 

From  the  strong  Will,  and  the  Endeavor 

With  the  blue  above  and  the  blue  below. 

That  forever 

And  silence  wheresoe'er  1  go. 

Wrestles  with  the  tides  of  Fate  ; 

If  a  storm  should  come  and  awake  the  deep. 

From  the  wieck  of  Hopes  far-scattered. 

What  matter  ?     I  shall  ride  and  sleep. 

Tempest-shattered, 

Floating  waste  and  desolate  ;  — 

I  love,  0,  how  I  love  to  ride 

- 

On  the  fierce,  foaming,  bursting  tide. 

Ever  drifting,  drifting,  drifting 

Where  every  mad  wave  drowns  the  moon. 

On  the  shifting 

And  whistles  aloft  its  temjiest  tune. 

Currents  of  the  restless  heart ; 

And  tells  how  goeth  the  world  below. 

Till  at  length  in  books  recorded, 

And  why  the  sou' west  wind  doth  blow ! 

They,  like  hoarded 

1  never  was  on  the  dull,  tame  shore 

Household  words,  no  more  depart. 

But  I  loved  the  great  sea  more  and  more. 

IIENKV  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW. 

And  backward  flew  to  her  billowy  breast. 

Like  a  bird  that  seeketh  her  mother's  nest,  — 
And  a  mother  sin;  was  and  is  to  me, 

For  I  was  born  on  the  o]ien  sea. 

GULF-WKED. 

A  WEARY  weed,  tossc^d  to  and  fro. 

The  waves  were  wliite,  and  red  the  mni-n. 

Drearily  drenihed  in  the  ocean  brine, 

In  the  noisy  hour  when  I  was  born  ; 

Soaring  high  and  sinking  low, 

The  whale  it  whistled,  thi^  porpoise  rolh'd. 

Lashed  along  without  will  of  mine ; 

And  the  dol|ihuis  bared  their  backs  of  gold  ; 

Sjiort  of  the  spume  of  the  surging  sea ; 

And  never  was  heard  such  an  outcry  wild. 

Flung  on  the  foam,  afar  and  anear. 

As  welcomed  to  life  the  ot'can  child. 

Mark  my  manifold  mystery,  — 

I  have  liv(;d  sinci'  then,  in  calm  and  strife. 

(Jrowth  and  grace  in  their  place  appear. 

Full  fifty  summers  a  rover's  life, 

With  wealth  to  spend,  and  a  power  to  i-ange, 

I  bear  round  berries,  gray  and  red. 
Rootless  and  rover  though  I  be  ; 

My  spangled  leaves,  when  nicely  spread, 
Arboresce  as  a  trunldess  tree ; 

But  never  have  sought  or  sighed  for  change  : 

And  death,  whenever  he  comes  to  me. 

Shall  come  on  the  wide,  unbounded  sea  ! 

BRYAN  Waller  Procter 

(BARRY  CORNWALL). 
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SONG  OF  THE  EMIGRANTS  IN  BERJTODA. 

Where  the  remote  Bermudas  ride 
In  the  ocean's  bosom  unespied, 
From  a  small  boat  that  rowed  along 
The  listening  winds  received  this  song : 
"What  should  we  do  but  sing  His  praise 
That  led  us  through  the  watery  maze 
"Where  he  the  huge  sea  monsters  wracks, 
That  lift  the  deep  upon  their  backs, 
Unto  an  isle  so  long  unknown. 
And  yet  far  kinder  than  our  own ' 
He  lands  us  on  a  grassy  stage. 
Safe  from  the  storms'  and  prelates'  rage ; 
He  gave  us  this  eternal  spring 
Which  here  enamels  everything, 
And  sends  the  fowls  to  us  in  care 
On  daily  visits  through  the  air. 
He  hangs  in  shades  the  orange  bright 
Like  golden  lamps  in  a  green  night. 
And  does  in  the  pomegranates  close 
Jewels  more  rich  than  Ormus  shows  : 
He  makes  the  figs  our  mouths  to  meet. 
And  throws  the  melons  at  our  feet ; 
But  apples  plants  of  such  a  price, 
No  tree  could  ever  bear  them  twice. 
With  cedars  chosen  by  his  hand 
From  Lebanon  he  stores  the  land  ; 
And  makes  the  hollow  seas  that  roar 
Proclaim  the  ambergris  on  shore. 
He  cast  (of  which  we  rather  boast) 
The  gospel's  pearl  upon  our  coast ; 
And  in  these  rocks  for  us  did  frame 
A  temple  where  to  sound  his  name. 
O,  let  our  voice  his  praise  exalt 
Till  it  arrive  at  heaven's  vault, 
WTiich  then  perhaps  rebounding  may 
Echo  beyond  the  Mexique  bay!"  — 
Thus  sung  they  in  the  English  boat 
A  holy  and  a  cheerful  note ; 
And  all  the  way,  to  guide  their  chime. 
With  falling  oars  they  kept  the  time. 

ANDREW  MARVELL. 


A  WET  SHEET  AND  A  FLOWING  SEA. 

A  WET  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea,  — 

A  wind  that  follows  fast, 
And  fdls  the  white  and  rustling  sail. 

And  bends  the  gallant  mast,  — 
And  bends  the  gallant  mast,  my  boy.s, 

While,  like  the  eagle  free. 
Away  the  good  ship  flies,  and  leaves 

Old  England  on  the  lee. 

O  for  a  soft  and  gentle  wind  ! 
I  heard  a  fair  one  cry ; 


But  give  to  me  the  snoring  breeze 
And  white  waves  heaving  high,  — 

And  white  waves  heaving  high,  my  boys. 
The  good  ship  tight  and  free  ; 

The  world  of  waters  is  our  home. 
And  merry  men  are  we. 

There  's  tempest  in  yon  horned  moon. 

And  lightning  in  yon  cloud ; 
And  hark  the  music,  mariners  ! 

The  wind  is  piping  loud,  — 
The  \vind  is  piping  loud,  my  boys. 

The  lightning  flashing  free  ; 

While  the  hollow  oak  our  palace  is, 

Our  heritage  the  sea. 

ALLAN  Cunningham. 


SONG  OF  THE  ROVER. 

FROM  "THE  CORSAIR." 

O'er  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea, 
Our  thoughts  as  boundless  and  our  souls  as  free. 
Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam. 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home ! 
These  are  our  realms,  no  limits  to  their  sway,  — 
Our  flag  the  scepter  all  who  meet  olrey. 
Ours  the  wild  life  in  tumult  still  to  range 
From  toil  to  rest,  and  joy  in  every  change. 
O,  who  can  tell  ?  not  thou,  luxurious  slave  ! 
Whose  soul  would  sicken  o'er  the  heaving  wave ; 
Not  thou,  vain  lord  of  wantonness  and  ease ! 
Whom  slumber  soothes  not,  —  pleasure  cannot 

please.  — 
O,  who  can  tell,  save  he  whose  heart  hath  tried. 
And  danced  in  triumph  o'er  the  waters  wide. 
The  exulting  sense,  the  pulse's  nuiddening  play. 
That  thrills  the  wanderer  of  that  trackless  way  ? 
That  for  itself  can  woo  the  approaching  fight. 
And  turn  what  some  deem  danger  to  delight ; 
Thatseekswhat  cravens  shun  with  more  than  zeal. 
And  where  the  feebler  faint  can  only  feel  — 
Feel  to  the  rising  bosom's  inmost  core. 
Its  hope  awaken  and  its  spirit  soar  ? 
No  dread  of  death  —  if  with  us  die  our  foes  — 
Save  that  it  seems  even  duller  than  repose  : 
Come  when  it  will  —  we  snatch  the  life  of  life — 
When  lost  —  what  reeks  it  —  by  disease  or  strife  ? 
Let  him  who  crawls  enamored  of  decay 
Cling  to  his  couch  and  sicken  years  away ; 
Hcavehis  thick  breath,  and  shake  his  palsied  head  : 
Ours  —  the  fresh  turf,  and  not  the  feverish  bed. 
While  gasp  by  gasp  he  falters  forth  his  soul, 
Ours  with  one  pang  —  one  bound  —  escapes  con- 
trol. 
His  corse  may  boast  its  um  and  narrow  cave. 
And  they  who  loathed  his  life  may  gild  his  giave  : 
Ours  are  the  te.irs,  though  few,  sincerelj'  shed, 
When  Ocean  shrouds  and  sepulchers  our  dead. 
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For  us,  even  banquets  fond  regrets  supply 
In  the  red  cup  that  crowns  our  memory; 
And  the  brief  epitaph  in  danger's  day, 
When  those  who  win  at  length  divide  tlie  prey. 
And  en,-,  Remembrance  saddening  o'creaeli  brow. 
How  had  the  brave  who  fcU  exulted  nmc/ 

Lord  Byron. 


MY  BRIGANTINE. 

Just  in  thy  mold  and  beauteous  in  thy  form, 
Gentle  in  roU  and  buoyant  on  the  surge, 
Tiight  as  the  sea-fowl  rocking  in  the  storm. 
In  breeze  and  gale  thy  onward  course  we  urge. 

My  water-queen  ! 

Lady  of  mine. 
More  light  and  swift  than  thou  none  thread  the 

sea 
With  surer  keel  or  steatlier  on  its  path, 
We  brave  each  waste  of  ocean-mystery 
And  laugh  to  hear  the  howling  tempest's  wrath. 

For  we  are  thine. 

My  brigantine  ! 
Ti-ust  to  the  mystic  power  that  points  thy  way, 
Trust  to  the  eye  that  pierces  from  afar  ; 
Tiust  the  red  meteors  that  around  thee  play, 
And,  fearless,  tru.st  the  Sea-Green  Lady's  star. 

Thou  bark  divine  ! 

JAMES  FENIMORE  COOPER. 


THE  HEAVINQ  OF  THE  LEAD. 

For  England  when  with  favoring  gale 
Our  gallant  shi))  up  channel  steered. 

And,  seudding  under  easy  sail, 

Tlie  higli  blue  western  land  appeared  ; 

To  heave  the  lead  the  seaman  sprung. 

And  to  the  pilot  cheerly  sung, 

"  By  the  deep  —  nine  !  " 

And  bearing  up  to  gain  the  port, 

Some  well-known  object  kept  in  view,  — 

An  abbey-tower,  a  harbor-fort, 
Or  beacon  to  the  vessel  true  ; 

While  oft  the  lead  the  seaman  flung. 

And  to  the  pilot  cheerly  sung, 

"  By  the  mark  —  seven  ! ' 

And  as  the  much-loved  shore  we  near, 
With  transport  we  behold  the  roof 

Where  dwelt  a  friend  or  partner  dear. 
Of  faith  and  love  a  matchless  proof. 

The  lead  once  more  the  seaman  flung, 

And  to  the  watchful  pilot  sung, 

"  Quarter  less  —  five  I " 


Now  to  her  berth  the  ship  draws  nigh  : 
We  shorten  saU,  —  she  feels  the  tide,  — 

"  Stand  clear  the  cable  "  is  the  cry,  — 
The  anchor  's  gone  ;  we  safely  ride. 

The  watch  is  set,  and  through  the  night 

We  hear  the  seamen  with  delight 

Proclaim,  —  "  All 's  well !' 

PEARCE. 


ALL'S  WELL. 

FROM  "THE  BRITISH  FLEET," 

Dbsekted  by  the  waning  moon, 
When  skies  proclaim  night's  cheerless  noon, 
On  tower,  or  fort,  or  tented  gi-ound 
The  sentry  walks  his  lonely  round  ; 
And  should  a  footstep  haply  stray 
Where  caution  marks  the  guarded  way, 
"  Wlio  goes  there  ?     Sti'anger,  quickly  tell !  " 
"A  friend!"     "The  word?"     "Goodnight"; 
all  's  well. 

Or  sailing  on  the  midnight  deep, 
Wlien  weary  messmates  soundly  sleep. 
The  careful  watch  patrols  the  deck. 
To  guard  the  ship  from  foes  or  wreck  ; 
And  while  his  thoughts  oft  homewards  veer, 
Some  friendly  voice  salutes  his  ear,  — 
"  What  cheer  ?  brother,  quickly  tell ; 
Above,  —  below."     Good  night ;  all 's  well. 

THOMAS  DIBDIN. 


THE  TEMPEST. 

We  were  crowded  in  the  cabin, 
Not  a  soul  would  dare  to  sleep,  — 

It  was  midnight  on  the  waters 
And  a  storm  was  on  the  deep. 

'T  is  a  fearful  thing  in  winter 
To  be  .shattered  by  the  blast, 

And  to  hear  the  rattling  trumpet 
Thunder,  "  Cut  away  the  mast !" 

So  we  shuddered  there  in  silence,  — 
For  the  stoutest  held  his  breath, 

Wliile  the  hungry  sea  was  roaring. 
And  the  breakers  talked  with  Death. 

As  thus  we  sat  in  darkness, 
Each  one  busy  in  his  prayers, 

"  We  are  lost !  "  the  captain  shouted 
As  lie  staggered  down  the  stairs. 

Rut  his  little  daughter  whispered, 

As  she  took  his  icy  hand, 
"  Isn't  God  upon  the  ocean 

Just  the  same  as  on  the  land  ? " 
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Then  we  kissed  the  little  maiden, 

Her  yielding  timbers  sever. 

And  we  spoke  in  better  cheer. 

Her  pitchy  seams  are  rent, 

And  we  anchored  safe  in  Iiarbor 

When  Heaven,  all  bounteous  ever. 

When  the  mom  was  shining  clear. 

Its  boundless  mercy  sent,  — 

James  t.  fields. 

A  sail  in  sight  appears  ! 

We  haU  her  with  three  cheers  ; 

THE  MliJU'l'E-GXrN. 

Now  we  saU,  with  the  gale. 
From  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  0  ! 

When  in  the  storm  on  Albion's  coast, 

Andrew  cherry. 

The  night-watch  guards  his  weary  post, 

^ 

From  thoughts  of  danger  free. 

He  marks  some  vessel's  dusky  form. 

ROCKED  m  THE  CRADLE  OF  THE  DEEP. 

And  hears,  amid  the  howling  storm, 

Rooked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep, 

The  minute-gun  at  sea. 

I  lay  me  down  in  peace  to  sleep ;, 

Swift  on  the  shore  a  hardy  few 

The  life-boat  man  with  a  gallant  crew 

Secure  1  rest  upon  the  wave. 

For  thou,  0  Lord  !  hast  power  to  save. 

And  dare  the  dangerous  wave  ; 

I  know  thou  \vilt  not  slight  my  call. 
For  thou  dost  mark  the  s])arrow's  fall ; 
And  calm  and  peaceful  is  my  sleep. 

Through  the  mid  surf  they  cleave  their  way, 

Lost  in  the  foam,  nor  know  dismay, 

For  they  go  the  crew  to  save. 

Eocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep. 

But,  0,  what  rapture  fills  each  breast 

And  such  the  trust  that  still  were  mine, 

Of  the  hopeless  crew  of  the  ship  distressed  ! 

Though  stonny  winds  swept  o'er  the  brine. 
Or  though  the  tempest's  fiery  breath 
Roused  me  from  sleep  to  wreck  and  deatli ! 

Then,  landed  safe,  what  joy  to  tell 
Of  all  the  dangers  that  befell ! 

Then  is  heard  no  more. 

By  the  watch  on  shore. 

In  ocean's  caves  still  safe  with  thee, 

The  minute-gim  at  sea. 

R.  S.   SHARPE 

The  germ  of  immortality  ; 
■   And  talni  and  peaceful  is  my  sleep, 
Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep. 

THE  BAY  OF  BISCAY. 
Loud  roared  the  dreadfid  thunder, 

Hmma  willard. 

The  rain  a  deluge  showere, 

THE  STORM. 

The  clouds  were  rent  asunder 
By  lightning's  vivid  powers  ; 

Cease,  mde  Boreas,  blustering  railer  ! 

List,  ye  landsmen  all,  to  me  ; 
Messmates,  hear  a  brother  sailor 

The  night  both  drear  and  dark, 

Our  poor  devoted  bark, 

Sing  the  dangers  of  the  sea  ; 

Till  next  day,  there  she  lay. 

In  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  0  ! 

From  bounding  billows,  first  in  motion, 
Wlien  the  distant  whirlwinds  rise. 

Now  dashed  upon  the  billow. 

To  the  tempest-troubled  ocean. 

Her  opening  timbers  creak. 

Where  the  seas  contend  with  skies. 

Each  fears  a  watery  pillow, 

None  stops  the  dreadful  leak ; 

Hark  !  the  boatswain  hoarsely  bawling. 

To  cling  to  slippery  shrouds 

By  topsail  sheets  and  halyards  stand  ! 

Each  breathless  seaman  crowds. 

Down  top-gallants  quick  be  hauling  ! 

As  she  lay,  till  the  day, 

Down  your  stay-sails,  —  hand,  boys,  hand ! 

In  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  0  ! 

Now  it  freshens,  set  the  braces. 

At  length  the  wished-for  moiTow 

Quick  the  topsail  sheets  let  go  ; 

Broke  through  the  hazy  sky. 

Luff,  boys,  luff !  don't  make  wry  faces, 

Absorbed  in  silent  sorrow. 

Up  your  topsails  nimbly  clew. 

Each  heaved  a  bitter  sigh  ; 

The  dismal  wreck  to  view 

Round  us  roars  the  tempest  louder. 

Struck  horror  to  the  crew, 

Think  what  fear  our  minds  inthralls .' 

As  she  lay,  on  that  day. 

Harder  yet  it  blows,  still  harder. 

In  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  0  1 

Now  again  the  boatswain  calls. 

' 
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The  topsail  yard  point  to  the  wind,  boys, 

Your  glorious  standard  launch  again 

See  all  clear  to  reef  each  course  ; 

To  match  another  foe ! 

Lot  the  foresheet  go,  —  don't  mind,  boys. 

And  sweep  tluough  the  deep. 

Though  the  weather  should  l)e  worse. 

While  the  stomiy  winds  do  blow ; 
While  the  battle  rages  loud  aud  loBg, 

Fore  aud  aft  the  spritsail-yard  get. 

And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

Keef  the  mizzen,  see  all  clear  ; 

Hand  up,  each  preventer-brace  set ! 

The  spirits  of  your  fathers 

Man  the  foreyards,  —  cheer,  lads,  cheer  ! 

Shall  start  from  every  wave ; 

For  the  deck  it  was  their  field  of  fame, 

Now  the  dreadful  thunder 's  roaring. 

Aud  ocean  was  their  grave. 

Peal  ou  peal  contending  clash. 

Wliere  Blake  and  mighty  Nelson  fell, 

On  our  heads  fierce  rain  falls  pouring, 

Your  manly  hearts  shall  glow. 

In  our  eyes  blue  lightnings  flash. 

As  ye  sweep  through  the  deep, 
While  the  stormy  winds  do  blow ; 

One  wide  water  all  around  us, 

While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 

All  above  us  one  black  sky  ; 

And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

Difl'erent  deaths  at  once  surround  us  : 

Hark  !  what  means  that  dreadful  cry  ? 

Britannia  needs  no  bulwarks, 
No  towers  along  tbo  .steep ; 

The  foremast 's  gone  !  cries  every  tongue  out, 

Her  march  is  o'er  the  moimtaiu-waves. 

O'er  the  lee  twelve  feet  'bove  deck  ; 

Her  home  is  on  the  deep. 

A  leak  beneath  the  chest-tree  's  sprung  out, 

With  thunders  from  her  native  oak. 

Call  all  hands  to  clear  the  wreck. 

She  quells  the  floods  below,  — 
As  they  roar  ou  the  shore. 

Quick  the  lanyards  cut  to  pieces  ; 

When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow ; 

Come,  my  hearts,  be  stout  and  bold  ; 

When  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long 

Plumb  the  well,  —  the  leak  increases. 

And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

Four  feet  water  in  the  hold  ! 

The  meteor  flag  of  F.ngland 

While  o'er  the  ship  wild  waves  are  beating, 

Shall  yet  terrific  burn  ; 

We  our  wives  and  children  mourn  ; 

Till  danger's  troubled  night  depart. 

Alas  !  from  heuco  there  's  no  retreating. 

And  the  star  of  peace  return. 

-    Alas  !  to  them  there  's  no  return  ! 

Then,  then,  ye  ocean  warriors  ! 
Our  song  and  feast  shall  flow 

StiU  the  leak  is  gaining  on  us  ! 

To  the  fame  of  your  name,                             » 

Both  chain-pumps  are  choked  below : 

When  th(!  stonn  has  (teased  to  blow ; 

Heaven  have  mercy  here  upon  us  ! 

Wlien  the  fiery  fight  is  heard  no  more 

For  only  that  can  save  us  now. 

And  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow. 

Thomas  Campbell. 

O'er  the  lee-beam  is  the  land,  boys, 
Let  the  guns  o'erboard  be  thrown  ; 

To  the  pumps  call  every  hand,  boya, 

TOM  BO-WLINO. 

See  !  our  mizzen-mast  is  gone. 

Hrre,  a  sheer  hulk,  lies  poor  Tom  Bowling, 

The  leak  we  've  found,  it  cannot  pour  fast ; 
Wo  've  lightened  her  a  foot  or  more  ; 

The  darling  uf  our  crew  ; 
No  more  he  '11  hear  the  tempest  howling, 
For  deatlt  has  broached  him  to. 

Up  and  rig  a  jury  forema.st. 
She  rights !  she  rights,  boys  I  wear  off  shore. 

His  form  was  of  the  manliest  beauty, 
His  heari  was  kind  and  soft; 

GEORGn  Alrxandf.r  .Stbvbns. 

Faithful,  below,  he  did  his  duty; 
But  now  he  's  gone  aloft. 

YE  MARINERS  OF  ENGLAlfD. 

Tom  never  from  his  word  departed, 
His  virtues  were  .so  rare. 

Ye  mariners  of  England, 

His  fiiends  were  many  .and  true-hearted. 

That  guard  our  native  seas  ; 

His  Poll  was  kind  and  fair: 

Whose  flag  has  braved,  a  thousand  years, 

And  then  ho  'd  sing,  .so  blithe  and  jolly, 

The  battle  and  the  breeze  t 

Ah,  many 's  the  time  and  oft  1 
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But  mirth  is  turned  to  melancholy, 

And  the  binnacle  pale  and  steady. 

For  Tom  is  gone  aloft. 

And  the  dull  glimpse  of  the  dead-eye. 
And  the  sparks  in  fiery  eddy 

Yet  shall  poor  Tom  find  pleasant  weather, 

That  whirled  from  the  chimney  neck. 

When  He  who  all  commands 

In  oui'  jovial  floating  prison 

Shall  give,  to  call  life's  crew  together, 

There  was  sleep  from  fore  to  mizzen, 

The  word  to  "pipe  all  hands." 

And  never  a  star  had  risen 

Thus  Death,  who  kings  and  tars  despatches. 

The  hazy  sky  to  speck. 

In  vain  Tom's  life  has  dotfed  : 

Strange  company  we  harbored  : 

For  though  liis  body  's  under  hatches. 

We  'd  a  hundred  Jews  to  larboard. 

His  soul  has  gone  aloft. 

Unwashed,  uncombed,  unbarbered,  — 

CHARLES  DlBDIN. 

Jews  black  aud  brown  and  gray. 
With  terror  it  would  seize  ye, 

THE  WHITE  SQUALL. 

And  make  your  souls  uneasy, 

The  »ea  was  bright,  and  the  bark  rode  well ; 

To  see  those  Rabbis  greasy. 

Tlie  breeze  bore  the  tone  of  the  vesper  bell ; 

Who  did  naught  but  scratch  and  pray. 

'T  was  a  gallant  bark  with  a  crew  as  brave 

Theii-  dirty  children  puking,  — 

As  ever  launched  on  the  heaving  wave. 

Their  dirty  saucepans  cooking,  — 

She  shone  in  the  light  of  declining  day. 

Their  dirty  fingers  hooking 

And  each  sail  was  set,  and  each  heart  was  gay. 

Their  swarming  fleas  away. 

They  neared  the  land  where  in  beauty  smiles 

To  starboard  Turks  and  Greeks  were,  — 

The  sunny  shore  of  the  Grecian  Isles  ; 

^Vhiskered  and  brown  their  cheeks  were,  — 

All  thought  of  home,  of  that  welcome  dear 

Enormous  wide  their  breeks  were,  — 

Which  soon  should  greet  each  wanderer's  ear  ; 

Their  pipes  did  pufi'  away  ; 

And  in  fancy  joined  the  social  throng 

Each  on  his  mat  allotted 

In  the  festive  dance  and  the  joyous  song. 

In  silence  smoked  and  squatted. 
Whilst  round  their  children  trotted 

A  white  cloud  glides  through  the  azure  sky,  — 

In  prettj',  pleasant  play. 

WTiat  means  that  wild  despairing  cry  i 

He  can't  but  smile  who  traces 

Farewell  the  visioned  scenes  of  home  ! 

The  smiles  on  those  brown  faces, 

That  cry  is  "  Help,"  where  no  help  can  come ; 

And  the  pretty,  prattling  graces 

For  the  \\Tiite  Squall  rides  on  the  surging  wave. 

Of  those  small  heathens  gay. 

And  the  bark  is  'gulfed  in  an  ocean  grave. 

Bryan  Waller  Procter 

And  so  the  hours  kept  tolling  ; 

(Barry  Cornwall). 

And  through  the  ocean  rolling 
Went  the  brave  Iberia  bowling. 

Before  the  break  of  day,  — 

THE   WHl'l'E  SQTTALT,, 

IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 

When  a  squaU,  upon  a  sudden, 

On  deck,  beneath  the  awning. 

Came  o'er  the  waters  scudding  ; 

I  dozing  Lay  and  yawning  ; 

And  the  clouds  began  to  gather. 

It  was  the  gray  of  dawning. 

And  the  sea  was  lashed  to  lather. 

Ere  yet  the  sun  arose  : 

And  the  lowering  thunder  grumbled. 

And  above  the  funnel's  roaring. 

And  the  lightning  jumped  and  timibled. 

And  the  fitful  wind's  deploring. 

And  the  ship,  and  all  the  ocean. 

I  hoard  the  cabin  snoring 

Woke  up  in  wild  conmiotion. 

Witli  universal  no-^Je. 

Then  the  wind  set  up  a  howling. 

I  could  hear  the  passengers  snorting,  — 

And  the  poodle-dog  a  yowling. 

I  envied  their  disporting,  — 

And  the  cocks  began  a  crowing. 

Vainly  I  was  courting 

And  the  old  cow  raised  a  lowing. 

The  pleasure  of  a  doze. 

As  she  heard  the  tempest  blowing ; 
And  fowls  and  geese  did  cackle. 

So  I  lay,  and  wondered  why  light 

And  the  cord.oge  and  the  tackle 

Came  not,  and  watched  the  twilight. 

Began  to  shriek  and  crackle  ; 

And  the  glimmer  of  the  skylight. 

And  the  spray  dashed  o'er  the  funnels, 

That  shot  across  the  deck  ; 

And  down  the  deck  in  runnels  ; 
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And  the  rushing  water  8oalcs  all, 
From  the  seamen  in  the  fo'ksal 
To  the  stokers,  whose  hlack  faces 
Peer  out  of  their  bed-places  ; 
And  the  captain  lie  was  bawling, 
And  the  sailors  pulling,  hauling. 
And  the  ijuarter-deck  tarjiauling 
Was  shivered  in  the  squalling  ; 
And  the  passengers  awaken. 
Most  pitifully  shaken  ; 
And  the  steward  jumps  up,  and  hastens 
For  the  necessary  basins. 

Then  the  Greeks  they  groaned  and  quivered. 

And  they  knelt  and  moaned  and  shivered. 

As  the  plunging  waters  met  them, 

And  splashed  and  overset  them  ; 

And  they  called  in  theii'  emergence 

Upon  countless  saints  and  virgins  ; 

And  their  marrowbones  are  bended. 

And  they  think  the  world  is  ended. 

And  the  Turkish  women  for'ard 

Were  frightened  and  behorrored  ; 

And,  shrieking  and  bewildering. 

The  mothers  clutched  their  cluldren  ; 

The  men  sang  "Allah  !  Illah  ! 

Mashallah  Bismillah  ! " 

As  the  warring  waters  doused  them, 

And  splashed  them  and  soused  them  ; 

And  they  called  upon  the  Prophet, 

Who  thought  but  little  of  it. 

Then  all  the  fleas  in  Jewry 

Jumped  up  and  bit  like  fury  ; 

And  the  progeny  of  Jacob 

Did  on  the  main-deck  wake  up, 

(I  wot  those  greasy  Kabbins 

Would  never  pay  for  cabins  ;) 

And  each  man  moaned  and  jabbered  in 

His  filthy  Jewish  gabardine. 

In  woe  and  lamentation, 

And  howling  consternation. 

And  the  sjiiashing  water  drenches 

Tlieir  dirty  brats  and  wenches ; 

And  they  crawl  from  bales  and  benches. 

In  a  hundred  thousand  stenches. 

This  was  the  white  squall  famous. 

Which  latterly  o'ercame  us, 

And  which  all  will  well  remember, 

On  the  28th  September  ; 

When  a  Prussi.an  captain  of  Lancers 

(Those  tight-laced,  whiskered  prancors) 

Came  on  the  deck  astonished, 

By  that  wild  .squall  admonished, 

And  wondering  cried,  "  Potz  tausend, 

Wie  ist  der  Stiirm  jctzt  hrausend  ? " 

And  looked  at  Captain  Lewis, 


Who  calmly  stood  and  blew  his 

Cigar  in  all  the  bustle. 

And  scorned  the  tempest's  tussle. 

And  oft  we  've  thought  hereafter 

How  he  beat  the  storm  to  laughter  ; 

For  well  he  knew  his  vessel 

With  that  vain  wind  could  wrestle  ; 

And  when  a  wreck  we  thought  her. 

And  doomed  ourselves  to  .slaughter. 

How  gayly  he  fought  her. 

And  through  the  hubbub  brought  her, 

And  as  the  tempest  caught  her. 

Cried,  "George,  some  brandy  and  water  !" 

And  when,  its  force  expended, 
The  harmless  storm  was  ended, 
And  as  the  sunrise  splendid 

Came  blushing  o'er  the  sea,  — 
1  thought,  as  day  was  breaking. 
My  little  girls  were  waking. 
And  smiling,  and  making 

A  prayer  at  home  for  me. 

William  Makepeace  Thackeray. 


OTTB  BOAT  TO  THE  WAVES. 

Our  boat  to  the  w.aves  go  free. 

By  the  bending  tide,  where  the  curled  wave 

breaks. 
Like  the  ti-ack  of  the  wind  on  the  white  snow- 
flakes  : 
Away,  away  !     'T  is  a  path  o'er  the  .ses. 

Blasts  may  rave,  —  spread  the  sail, 
For  our  spirits  can  wrest  the  power  from  the 

wind. 
And  the  gray  clouds  yield  to  the  sunny  mind, 
Fear  not  we  the  whirl  of  the  gale. 

William  ellerv  channinc. 


TO  SEA  I 

To  sea !  to  sea  !  the  calm  is  o'er. 

The  wanton  water  Icajis  in  sport. 
And  rattles  down  the  pebbly  shore. 

The  diiljihiij  whi'cls,  the  sea-cows  .snort, 
And  unseen  meiiiiaid's  pearly  song 
Comes  bubbling  ii]),  the  weeds  among. 
Fling  broad  the  .sail,  dip  deep  the  oar : 
To  sea  I  to  sea  !  the  calm  is  o'er. 

To  sea  !  to  sea  !  our  white-winged  bark 
Shall  billowing  cleave  its  watery  way. 

And  with  its  shallow,  fleet  and  dark. 
Break  the  caved  Triton's  azure  day, 
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Like  mountain  eagle  soaring  light 

O'er  antelopes  on  Alpine  height. 

The  anchor  heaves  !    The  ship  s\vings  free  ! 

Our  sails  swell  full !    To  sea  !  to  sea  ! 

Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes. 


THE  SAILOR'S  CONSOLATION. 

One  night  came  on  a  hurricane, 

The  sea  was  mountains  roUiug, 
When  Barney  Buutliue  tui-ned  his  quid, 

And  said  to  liiUy  Bowling : 
"A  strong  nor' wester  's  blomng,  BUI ; 

Hark  !  don't  ye  hear  it  roar  now? 
Lord  help  'em,  how  I  pities  aU 

Unhappy  folks  on  shore  now  ! 

Foolhardy  chaps  who  live  in  tow^^s, 
What  danger  they  are  all  in, 

And  now  lie  quaking  in  their  beds, 
For  fear  the  roof  shall  fall  in  : 


Poor  creatures  !  how  they  envies  us. 

And  wishes,  I  've  a  notion. 
For  our  good  luck,  in  such  a  storm. 

To  be  upon  the  ocean  ! 

And  as  for  them  who  're  out  all  day 

On  business  from  their  houses, 
And  late  at  night  are  coming  home, 

To  cheer  their  babes  and  spouses,  — 
While  you  and  I,  BOl,  on  the  deck 

Are  comfortably  lying. 
My  eyes  !  what  tiles  and  chimney-pots 

About  their  heads  are  flying  ! 

And  veiy  often  have  we  heard 

How  men  are  killed  and  undone 
By  overtiu'ns  of  carriages. 

By  thieves  and  fii'es  in  London. 
We  know  what  risks  all  landsmeu  run, 

From  noblemen  to  tailors  ; 
Then,  BUI,  let  us  thank  Providence 

That  you  and  I  are  saUors." 

THOMAS  HOOD.» 


*  Somatines  erroneously  attributed  to  Charles  Dibdia. 
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SPORTS. 

CUKV  V-CHASE. 

Then,  having  dined,  the  drovers  went 

[Percy.  Earl  of  Northumberland,  had  vowed  to  hunt  for  three 

To  rouse  the  deer  again. 

days  in  the  Scottish  border,  without  condescending  to  ask  leave 

from  Hart  Douglas,  who  w.-is  cither  lord  of  the  soil  or  lord  warden 

The  bowmen  mustered  on  the  hills, 

of  the  Marches-     This  provoked  the  conflict  which  was  celebrated 
in  the  old  ballad  of  the  "  Hunting  o'  the  Cheviot."    The  circum- 

Well  able  to  endure  ; 

st-inccs  of  the  battle  of  Otterboumc  (A.  D.  1388)  are  woven  into  the 

And  all  their  rear,  with  special  care, 

b-illad.  :tnd  the  affairs  of  the  two  events  are  confounded.     The  bal- 
lad preserved  in  the  Percy  Reliques  is  probably  as  old  as   1574- 

That  day  was  guarded  sure. 

The  one  following  is  a  modernized  form,  of  the  time  of  James  I-] 

The  hounds  ran  siriftly  through  the  wood* 

God  prosper  long  our  noble  king, 

The  nimble  deer  to  take, 

Our  lives  and  safeties  all ; 

That  with  their  cries  the  hills  and  dales 

A  woful  hunting  once  there  ilid 

An  echo  shrill  did  make. 

In  Che^'y-Chase  befall. 

Lord  Percy  to  the  quarry  went, 

To  drive  the  deer  with  hound  and  horn 

To  view  the  slaughtered  deer ; 

Earl  Percy  took  his  way ; 

Quoth  he,  "Earl  Douglas  promisM 

The  child  may  rue  that  is  unborn 

This  day  to  meet  mo  here  ; 

The  hunting  of  that  day. 

"  But  if  1  thought  he  would  not  come, 

The  stout  Earl  of  Northumberland 

No  longer  would  I  stay"  ; 

A  vow  to  God  did  make, 

With  that  a  br.ave  young  gentleman 

His  plea,siu-e  in  the  Scottish  woods 

Thus  to  the  earl  did  say :  — 

Three  summer  days  to  take,  — 

"  Lo,  yonder  doth  Earl  Douglas  come,  — 

The  chiefe.st  harts  in  Chevy-Cha.se 

His  men  in  armor  bright ; 

To  kill  and  bear  awaj'. 

Full  twenty  hundred  Scottish  spears 

These  tidings  to  Earl  Douglas  came, 

All  marching  in  our  sight ; 

In  Scotland  where  he  Lay ; 

"-AU  men  of  pleasant  Teviotdale, 

Who  sent  Earl  Percy  present  word 

He  would  prevent  his  sport. 
The  English  earl,  not  fearing  th.at. 

Fast  by  the  river  Tweed  "  ; 
"Then  cease  your  sports,"  Earl  Percy  said, 
"  And  take  your  bows  with  speed  ; 

Did  to  the  woods  resort, 

"And  now  with  mo,  my  countrymen. 

With  fifteen  hundred  bowmen  bold, 

Your  courage  forth  atlvance  ; 
For  never  was  tliere  champion  yet,        • 

All  chosen  men  of  might, 

In  Scotland  or  in  France, 

Who  knew  full  well  in  time  of  need 

To  aim  their  shafts  aright. 

"  That  ever  did  on  horseback  come, 
But  if  Tny  hap  it  were. 

The  gallant  greyhounds  swiftly  ran 

I  durst  encounter  man  for  man. 

To  chase  the  fallow  deer  ; 

With  him  to  break  a  spear." 

On  Monday  they  began  to  hunt, 

When  daylight  did  appear  ; 

Earl  Dougl.as  on  his  milk-white  steed, 
Most  like  a  baron  bold. 

And  long  before  high  noon  they  had 

Rode  foremost  of  his  company. 

A  hundred  fat  bucks  slain ; 

Whose  armor  shone  like  gold. 

"Show  mc,"  said  he,  "whose  men  you  be, 

That  hunt  so  boldly  here. 
That,  without  my  consent,  do  chase 

And  kill  my  fallow-deer." 

The  first  man  that  did  answer  make. 

Was  noble  Percy  he  — 
Who  said,  "We  list  not  to  declare. 

Nor  show  whose  men  we  he  : 

"  Yet  will  we  spend  om-  dearest  blood 

Thy  chiefest  harts  to  slay." 
Then  Douglas  swore  a  solemn  oath, 

And  thus  in  rage  did  say : 

"Ere  thus  I  will  out-bravM  be, 

One  of  us  two  sliall  die  ; 
I  know  thee  well,  an  earl  thou  art,  — 

Lord  Percy,  so  am  I. 

"  But  trust  me,  Percy,  pity  it  were, 

And  great  offense,  to  kill 
Any  of  these  our  guiltless  men. 

For  they  have  done  no  ill. 

"  Let  you  and  me  the  battle  try, 

And  set  our  men  aside." 
"Accursed  be  he,"  Earl  Percy  said, 

" By  whom  this  is  denied." 

Then  stepped  a  gallant  squire  forth, 

Witherington  was  his  name. 
Who  said,  "  I  would  not  have  it  told 

To  Henry,  om'  king,  for  shame, 

"That  e'er  my  captain  fought  on  foot. 

And  I  stood  looking  on. 
You  two  be  earls,"  said  Witherington, 

"  And  I  a  squire  alone  ; 

"  I  'U  do  the  best  that  do  I  may. 
While  1  have  power  to  stand  ; 

While  I  have  power  to  w'ield  ray  sword 
I  'U  fight  with  heart  and  hand." 

Our  English  archers  bent  their  bows,  — 

Their  hearts  were  good  and  true  ; 
•  M  the  first  Higlit  of  arrows  sent. 
Full  fourscore  Scots  they  slew. 

Yet  stays  Earl  Douglas  on  the  bent. 

As  chieftain  stout  and  good  ; 
As  valiant  captain,  all  unmoved. 
The  shock  he  firmly  stood. 

His  host  he  parted  had  in  three, 

As  leader  ware  and  tried  ; 
And  soon  his  speannen  on  their  foes 

Bore  down  on  every  side. 


Throughout  the  English  archery 
They  dealt  full  many  a  wound  ; 

But  still  our  valiant  Englishmen 
All  firmly  kept  their  ground. 

And  throwing  straight  their  bows  away, 
They  gi'asped  theii-  swords  so  bright ; 

And  now  sharp  blows,  a  heavy  shower, 
On  shields  and  helmets  light. 

They  closed  full  fast  on  every  side,  — 
No  slackness  there  was  found  ; 

And  many  a  gallant  gentleman 
Lay  gasping  ou  the  groimd. 

In  truth,  it  was  a  gi-ief  to  see 
How  each  one  chose  Ids  spear, 

And  how  the  blood  out  of  their  breasts 
Did  gush  like  water  clear. 

At  last  these  two  stout  earls  did  meet ; 

Like  captains  of  great  might, 
Like  lions  wodc,  they  laid  on  lode. 

And  made  a  cruel  fight. 

They  fought  until  they  both  did  sweat, 
With  .swords  of  tenjpered  steel, 

Until  the  blood,  like  drops  of  rain. 
They  trickling  down  ilid  feel. 

"Yield  thee.  Lord  Percy,"  Douglas  said, 

"  In  faith  I  \v\\\  thee  bring 
'WHiere  thou  shalt  high  advanced  be 

By  James,  our  Scottish  king. 

"Thy  ransom  I  will  fieely  give, 

And  this  report  of  thee,  — 
Thou  art  the  most  courageous  knight 

That  ever  I  did  see." 

"No,  Douglas,"  saith  Earl  Percy  then, 

"Thy  proffer  I  do  scorn  ; 
I  will  not  yield  to  any  Scot 

Tliat  ever  yet  was  bom." 

With  that  there  came  an  arrow  keen 

Out  of  an  English  bow, 
Wliich  struck  Earl  Douglas  to  the  heart,  - 

A  deep  and  deadly  blow ; 

Who  never  spake  more  words  than  these  : 
"  Fight  on,  my  merry  men  all ; 

For  why,  my  life  is  at  an  end  ; 
Lord  Percy  sees  my  fall. " 

Then  leaving  life.  Earl  Percy  took 

The  dead  man  by  the  hand  ; 
And  said,  "Earl  Douglas,  for  thy  life 

Would  I  had  lost  my  land. 
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"  In  truth,  my  very  heart  doth  bleed 

With  sorrow  for  thy  sake  ; 
For  sure  a  more  redoubted  knight 

Mischance  did  never  take." 

A  knight  amongst  the  Scots  there  was 

Who  saw  Earl  Douglas  die, 
Who  straight  in  wrath  did  vow  reveng* 

Upon  the  Earl  Percy. 

Sir  Hugh  Mountgomerj'  was  he  called, 
Who,  with  a  spear  full  bright. 

Well  mounted  on  a  gallant  steed. 
Ran  fiercely  through  the  fight ; 

And  past  the  English  archers  all. 

Without  a  dread  or  fear ; 
And  through  Earl  Percy's  body  then 

He  thi-ust  his  hateful  spear. 

With  such  vehement  force  and  might 

He  did  his  body  gore. 
The  staff  ran  through  the  other  side 

A  large  cloth-yard  and  more. 

So  thus  did  both  these  nobles  die, 
Whose  courage  none  could  stain. 

An  English  archer  then  perceived 
The  noble  earl  was  slain. 

He  had  a  bow  bent  in  his  hand, 

Made  of  a  trusty  tree  ; 
An  arrow  of  a  cloth-yard  long 

To  the  hard  head  haled  he. 

Against  Sir  Hugh  Mountgomery 

So  right  the  shaft  he  set. 
The  gray  goose  wing  that  was  thereon 

In  his  heart's  blood  was  wet. 

This  fight  did  last  from  break  of  day 

Till  setting  of  the  sun  ; 
For  when  they  rung  the  evening-bell 

The  battle  scarce  was  done. 

With  stout  Earl  Percy  there  were  slain 

Sir  John  of  Egerton, 
Sir  Robert  Rjitclilf,  and  Sir  John, 

Sir  James,  that  bold  baron. 

And  ^vith  Sir  George  and  stout  Sir  James, 
Both  knights  of  good  account, 

Good  Sir  Ralph  Raby  there  was  slain. 
Whoso  prowess  did  surmount. 

For  Witheringtou  my  heart  is  woe 

That  ever  he  slaiu  should  Ije, 
For  when  his  legs  were  hewn  in  two. 

He  knelt  and  fought  on  his  knee. 


And  with  Earl  Douglas  there  were  slain 

Sir  Hugh  Mountgomeiy, 
Sir  Charles  Murray,  that  from  the  field 

One  foot  would  never  flee ; 

Sir  Charles  Murray  of  I^atclifT,  too,  — 

His  sister's  son  was  he  ; 
Su'  David  Lamb,  so  well  esteemed. 

But  saved  he  could  not  be. 

And  the  Lord  Maxwell  in  like  case 

Did  with  Earl  Douglas  die  : 
Of  twenty  himdred  Scottish  spears, 

Scarce  fifty-five  did  fiy. 

Of  fifteen  hundred  Englishmen, 

Went  home  but  fifty-three  ; 
The  rest  in  Chevy-Chase  were  slain, 

Under  the  gi'eenwood  tree. 

Next  day  did  many  widows  come. 

Their  husbands  to  bewail ; 
They  washed  their  wounds  in  brinish  tears, 

But  all  would  not  prevail. 

Their  bodies,  bathed  in  purple  blood, 

They  bore  with  them  away ; 
They  kissed  them  dead  a  thousand  times, 

Ere  they  were  clad  in  clay. 

The  news  was  brought  to  Edinburgh, 
Where  Scotland's  king  did  reign, 

That  brave  Earl  Douglas  suddenly 
Was  with  an  arrow  slaiu  : 

"  0  heavy  news,"  King  James  did  say ; 

"Scotland  can  witness  be 
I  have  not  any  captain  more 

Of  such  account  as  he." 

Like  tidings  to  King  Henry  came 

Within  as  sliort  a  space, 
That  Percy  of  Northumberland 
Was  slain  in  Chevy-Chase  : 

"Now  God  be  with  him,"  said  our  King^ 

"  Since  't  will  no  better  I)o  ; 
I  trust  I  have  within  my  realm 

Five  hundred  as  good  as  he : 

"  Yet  shall  not  Scots  or  Scotland  say 

But  1  will  vengeance  take ; 
I  '11  be  revengJ'd  on  them  all 

For  brave  Earl  Percy's  .sake." 

This  vow  full  well  the  King  performed 

After  at  Ilumblcdown  ; 
In  one  day  fifty  knights  were  slaiu 

With  lords  of  high  renown ; 


And  of  the  rest,  of  small  account, 

Did  many  hundreds  die  : 
Thus  endeth  the  hunting  of  Chevy-Chase, 

Made  by  the  Earl  -Percy. 

God  save  the  king,  and  bless  this  land, 

With  plenty,  joy,  and  peace  ; 
And  grant,  henceforth,  that  foul  debate 

'Twixt  coblemen  may  cease. 

Richard  sheale. 


KOBm  HOOD  AND  AliLEN-A-DALB. 

(Of  Robin  Hood,  the  famous  ouUaw  of  Shenvood  Forest,  and  his 
merry  men,  there  are  many  ballads  ;  but  the  Umits  of  this  volume 
forbid  our  giving  more  than  a  single  selection. 

Various  periods,  ranging  from  the  time  of  Richard  I.  to  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  11,,  have  been  assigned  as  the  age  in  which 
Robin  Hood  lived.  He  is  usually  described  as  a  yeoman,  abiding 
in  Sherwood  Forest,  in  Nottinghamshire.  His  most  noted  followers, 
generally  mentioned  in  the  ballads,  are  Little  John.  Friar  Tuck, 
his  chaplain,  and  his  maid  Marian.  Nearly  all  the  legends  extol  his 
courage,  his  generosity,  his  humanity,  and  his  skill  as  an  archer. 
He  robbed  the  rich  onlj-,  who  could  afford  to  lose,  and  gave  freely 
to  the  poor.  He  protected  the  needy,  was  a  champion  of  the  fair 
sex,  and  took  great  delight  in  plundering  prelates.  The  following 
ballad  exhibits  the  outlaw  in  one  of  his  most  attractive  aspects,  — 
affording  assistance  to  a  distressed  lover.] 

Come,  listen  to  me,  you  gallants  so  free, 
All  you  that  love  mirth  for  to  hear. 

And  1  ^^^ll  tell  you  of  a  bold  outlaw, 
That  lived  in  Nottinghamshii'e. 

As  Robin  Hood  in  the  forest  stood, 

AH  under  the  greenwood  tree, 
There  he  was  aware  of  a  brave  young  man. 

As  fine  as  fine  might  be. 

The  youngster  was  clad  in  saarlet  red, 

In  scarlet  fine  and  gay  ; 
And  he  did  frisk  it  over  the  plain. 

And  chanted  a  roundelay. 

As  Robin  Hood  next  morning  stood 

Amongst  the  leaves  so  gay, 
There  did  he  espy  the  same  young  man 

Come  di'ooping  along  the  way. 

The  scarlet  he  wore  the  day  Iwfore 

It  was  clean  cast  away  ; 
And  at  every  step  he  fetched  a  sigh, 

' '  Alack  and  well-a-day  ! " 

Then  steppM  forth  brave  Little  John, 

And  Miilge,  the  miller's  son  ; 
Whicli  made  the  young  man  bend  his  bow, 

Whenas  he  see  them  come. 

"Stand  off!  stand  off!"  the  young  man  said, 
"  Wliat  is  your  will  with  me  ? " 

"You  must  come  before  our  master  straight, 
Under  yon  greenwood  tree." 


And  when  he  came  bold  Robin  before, 

Robin  asked  him  courteously, 
"  0,  hast  thou  any  money  to  spare, 

For  my  merry  men  and  me  ? " 

"  I  have  no  money,"  the  young  man  said, 

"  But  five  shillings  and  a  ring  ; 
And  that  I  have  kept  these  seven  long  years. 

To  have  at  my  wedding. 

"Yesterday  I  should  have  married  a  maid. 

But  she  was  from  me  ta'en. 
And  chosen  to  be  an  old  knight's  delight, 

^Vhereby  my  poor  heart  is  slain." 

"  What  is  thy  name  ?"  then  said  Robin  Hood, 

"  Come  tell  me  \vithout  any  fail." 
"  By  the  faith  of  my  body,"  then  said  the  young 
man, 

"  My  name  it  is  Allen-a-Dale." 

"  What  wilt  thou  give  me,"  said  Kobin  Hood, 

"In  ready  gold  or  fee, 
To  help  thee  to  thy  true-love  again. 

And  deliver  her  unto  thee  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  money,"  then  quoth  the  young  man, 

"  No  ready  gold  nor  fee. 
But  I  will  swear  upon  a  book 

Thy  true  servant  for  to  be." 

"  How  many  miles  is  it  to  thy  true-love  ? 

Come  tell  me  without  guile." 
"  By  the  faith  of  my  body,"  then  said  the  young 
man, 

"  It  is  but  five  little  mile." 

Then  Robin  he  ha.sted  over  the  plain, 

He  did  neither  stint  nor  lin,* 
Until  he  came  unto  the  church 

Where  Allen  should  keep  his  wedding." 

"  What  hast  thou  here  ? "  the  bishop  then  said, 

"  1  prithee  now  tell  unto  me." 
"  1  am  a  bold  harper,"  nuoth  Robin  Hood, 

"  And  the  best  in  the  north  country." 

"0,  welcome,  0,  welcome,"  the  bishop  he  said, 

"That  music  best  pleaseth  me." 
"You  shall  have  no  music,"  tpioth  Robin  Hood, 

"Till  the  bride  and  bridegroom  I  see." 

With  that  came  in  a  wealthy  knight. 

Which  was  both  grave  anil  olil  ; 
And  after  him  a  finikin  lass. 

Did  shine  like  the  glistering  goltL 

*  stop  nor  suy. 
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"  This  is  not  a  fit  match,"  qaoth  Robin  Hood, 
"  That  j'ou  do  seem  to  make  here  ; 

For  since  we  are  come  into  the  church, 
The  bride  shall  chuse  her  own  dear." 

Then  Robin  Hood  put  his  horn  to  his  month, 

And  blew  blasts  two  and  three ; 
When  foui-and-twenty  yeomen  bold 

Came  leaping  over  the  lea. 

And  when  they  came  into  the  churchyard, 

Marching  all  in  a  row, 
The  very  lirst  man  was  Allen-a-Dale, 

To  give  bold  Robin  his  bow. 

"This  is  thy  true-love,"  Robin  he  said, 

"  Young  Allen,  as  I  hear  say  ; 
And  you  shall  be  married  at  this  same  time. 

Before  we  depart  away." 

"That  shall  not  be,"  the  bishop  he  cried, 

"  For  thy  word  shall  not  stand  ; 
They  shall  be  three  times  asked  in  the  church. 

As  the  law  is  of  oui'  land." 

Robin  Hood  pulled  off  the  bishop's  coat. 

And  put  it  upon  Little  John ; 
"By  tlie  faith  of  ray  body,"  then  Robin  said, 

"  This  cloth  doth  make  thee  a  man." 

When  Little  John  went  into  the  ([uire. 

The  people  began  to  laugh ; 
He  asked  them  seven  times  in  the  church 

Lest  three  times  should  not  bo  enough. 

"Wlio  gives  me  this  maid  ?"  said  Little  John, 
Quoth  Robin  Hood,  "  That  do  I  ; 

And  he  that  takes  her  from  Allcn-a-Dale, 
Full  dearly  ho  shall  her  buy." 

And  then,  having  ended  this  merry  wedding, 

The  bride  looked  like  a  (lueen  ; 
And  so  they  returned  to  the  raeiry  greenwood, 

Amongst  the  leaves  so  green. 

Anonymous. 


JOCK  JOHNSTONE,   THE  TINKLER 

"O,  CAME  ye  ower  by  the  Yoke-burn  Ford, 
Or  down  the  King's  Road  of  the  clcuth  ?» 

Or  saw  yo  a  knight  and  a  lady  bright, 
Wha  ha'o  gane  the  gate  they  baith  shall  rue  ? ' 

"  I  saw  a  knight  and  a  lady  bright 

Ride  up  the  clench  at  the  break  of  day  ; 

The  knight  ujjon  a  coal-black  steed, 
And  the  dame  on  one  of  a  silver-gray. 


"  And  the  lady's  palfrey  flew  the  first, 
With  many  a  clang  of  silver  bell : 

Swift  as  the  raven's  moiniug  flight 
The  two  w^ent  scouring  ower  the  fell. 

"  By  tills  time  they  are  man  and  wife, 
And  standing  in  St.  Mar)''s  fane  ; 

And  the  lady  in  the  gi-ass-gi-een  silk 
A  maid  you  will  never  see  again." 

"  But  I  can  tell  thee,  saucy  wight,  — 
And  that  the  runaway  shall  prove,  — 

Revenge  to  a  Douglas  is  as  sweet 
As  maiden  channs  or  maiden's  love." 

"  Since  thou  say'st  that,  my  Lord  Douglas, 
Good  faith  some  clinking  there  will  be  ; 

Beshrew  my  heart   but  and  my  sword. 
If  I  wiuna  turn  and  ride  with  thee  ! " 

They  whipped  out  ower  the  Shepheixl  Cleuch, 
And  doun  the  links  o'  the  C'orsecleuoh  Bum  ; 

And  aye  the  Douglas  swore  by  his  sword 
To  win  his  love,  or  ne'er  retura. 

"First  fight  your  rival.  Lord  Douglas, 

And  then  brag  after,  if  you  may ; 
For  the  Earl  of  Ross  is  as  brave  a  lord 

As  ever  gave  good  weapon  sway. 

' '  But  1  for  ae  poor  siller  merk. 
Or  thirteen  pennies  and  a  bawbee. 

Will  tak  in  hand  to  fight  you  baith. 
Or  beat  the  \vinner,  whii^he'er  it  be." 

The  Douglas  turned  him  on  his  steed, 
And  I  wat  a  loud  laughter  leuch  he  : 

"  Of  a'  the  fools  1  have  ever  met, 
JIan,  1  ha'e  never  met  ane  like  thee. 

"Art  thou  akin  to  lord  or  knight. 
Or  courtly  s(pure  or  warrior  leal  ? " 

"  I  am  a  tinkler,"  (|Uo'  the  wight, 

"  IJut  I  like  croun-cracking  unco  weel." 

When  they  came  to  St.  Mary's  kirk. 
The  chaplain  shook  for  very  fejir  ; 

And  aye  he  kissed  the  cross,  and  said, 

"  Wliat  deevil  has  sent  that  Douglas  here  ! 

"  He  neither  values  book  nor  ban. 

But  curses  all  without  demur  ; 
And  cares  nae  mair  for  a  holy  man 

Than  I  do  for  a  worthless  cur. " 

"Come  here,  thou  bland  and  brittle  priest, 

And  tell  to  me  without  delay 
Where  you  have  hid  the  lord  of  Ross 

And  the  lady  that  came  at  the  break  of  day. " 
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"  No  knight  or  laily,  good  Lord  Douglas, 
Have  I  beheld  since  break  of  morn  ; 

And  I  never  saw  the  lord  of  Ross 

Since  the  woful  day  that  I  was  bom." 

Lord  Douglas  turned  him  round  about, 
And  looked  the  Tinkler  in  the  face  ; 

Where  he  beheld  a  lurking  smile. 
And  a  deevil  of  a  dour  grimace. 

"  How  '3  this,  how  's  this,  thou  Tinkler  loun  ? 

Hast  thou  presumed  to  lie  on  me  ? " 
"  Faith  that  1  have  !  "  the  Tinkler  said, 

"And  a  right  good  turn  I  have  done  to  thee  ; 

"  For  the  lord  of  Koss  and  thy  own  true-love, 
The  beauteous  Hamet  of  Thirlestane, 

Ride  west  away,  ere  the  break  of  day  ; 
And  you  '11  never  see  the  dear  maid  again  ; 

"  So  I  thought  it  best  to  bring  you  here. 
On  a  wrang  scent,  of  my  own  accord  ; 

For  had  you  met  the  Johnstone  clan. 
They  wad  ha'e  made  mince-meat  of  a  lord." 

At  this  the  Douglas  was  so  wroth 

He  wist  not  what  to  say  or  do  ; 
But  he  sti-ak  the  Tinkler  o'er  the  croun. 

Till  the  blood  came  dreeping  ower  his  brow. 

"  Beshrew  my  heart,"  quo'  the  Tinkler  lad, 
"  Thou  bear'st  thee  most  ungaUantlyo  ! 

If  these  are  the  manners  of  a  lord. 
They  are  manners  that  winna  gang  doun  wi'  me. " 

"  Hold  up  thy  hand,"  the  Donglas  cried, 
"  And  keep  thy  ilistance.  Tinkler  loun  !" 

"That  will  I  not,"  the  Tinkler  said, 

' '  Though  I  and   my  mare   should   both  go 
doun  ! " 

"  I  have  armor  on,"  cried  the  Lord  Douglas, 
"Cuirass  and  helm,  as  you  may  see." 

"  The  deil  mo  care  !  "  quo'  the  Tinkler  lad  ; 
"  I  shaU  have  a  skelp  at  them  and  thee." 

"You  are  not  horsed,"  quo'  the  Lord  Douglas, 
"  And  no  remorse  this  weapon  brooks." 

"  Mine  's  a  right  good  yaud,"  quo'  the  Tinkler 
lad, 
"  And  a  great  deal  better  nor  she  looks. 

"So  stand  to  thy  weapons,  thou  haughty  lord. 
What  I  have  taken  1  needs  must  give ; 

Thou  shalt  never  jstrike  a  tinkler  again. 
For  the  langest  day  thou  hast  to  live." 

Then  to  it  they  fell,  both  sharp  and  snell. 
Till  the  fire  from  both  their  weapons  flew  ; 

But  the  very  first  shock  that  they  met  with, 
The  Douglas  his  rashness  'gan  to  ruo. 


For  though  he  had  on  a  sark  of  mail. 
And  a  cuirass  on  hie  breast  wore  he. 

With  a  good  steel  bonnet  on  his  head. 
Yet  the  blood  ran  trickling  to  his  knee. 

The  Doughis  sat  upright  and  fimi. 

Aye  as  together  their  horses  ran  ; 
But  the  Tinkler  laid  on  Uke  a  very  deil,  — 

Siccan  strokes  were  never  laid  on  by  man. 

"Hold  up  thy  hand,  thou  Tinkler  loun," 
Cried  the  poor  priest,  with  whining  din  ; 

"If  thou  hurt  the  brave  Lord  James  Douglas, 
A  cui'se  be  on  thee  and  .all  thy  kin  !  " 

"  I  care  no  more  for  Lord  J.ames  Douglas 
Thau  Lord  James  Dougl.as  cares  for  me  ; 

But  I  want  to  let  his  proud  heart  know 
That  a  tinkler 's  a  man  as  well  as  he." 

So  they  fought  on,  and  they  fought  on. 
Till  good  Lord  Douglas'  lircath  was  gone  ; 

And  the  Tinkler  bore  him  to  tlie  groimd. 
With  rush,  with  rattle,  and  with  groan. 

"  0  hon  !  O  hon  !  "  cried  the  proud  Douglas, 
' '  That  I  this  day  should  have  lived  to  see  ! 

For  sure  my  honor  I  have  lost. 
And  a  leader  again  1  can  never  h*  ! 

"  But  tell  me  of  thy  kith  and  kin. 
And  wliere  was  bred  thy  weapon  hand  ? 

For  thou  art  the  wale  of  tinkler  louns 
Tliat  ever  was  born  in  fair  Scotland. " 

"  My  name  's  Jock  Johnstone,"  quo'  the  wight  ; 

"  I  winna  keep  in  my  name  frae  thee ; 
And  here,  tak  thou  thy  sword  again. 

And  better  friends  we  two  shall  be." 

But  tlie  Douglas  swore  a  solemn  oath. 
That  was  a  lU^bt  he  could  never  owe ; 

He  would  rather  die  at  the  back  of  the  diks 
Tlum  owe  his  sword  to  a  man  so  low. 

"  But  if  thou  wilt  ride  under  my  banner. 
And  bear  my  livery  and  my  name. 

My  right-hand  warrior  thou  shalt  be 
And  1  '11  knight  thee  on  the  field  of  fame." 

"  Woe  worth  tliy  wit,  good  Lord  Douglas, 
To  think  I  'd  change  my  trade  for  thine ; 

Far  better  and  wiser  would  you  be. 
To  live  a  journeyman  of  mine, 

"To  mend  a  kettle  or  a  casque. 
Or  clout  a  goodwife's  yettlin'  pan,  — 

Upon  my  life,  good  Lord  Douglas, 
You  'd  make  a  noble  tinkler-man  I 
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"  I  would  give  you  a  drammock  twice  a  day, 

And  suukets  on  a  Sunday  morn, 
And  you  shoidd  be  a  rare  adept 

In  steel  and  copjier,  brass  and  horn  ! 

'•  I  '11  fight  you  every  day  you  rise. 

Till  you  can  act  the  hero's  part ; 
Therefore,  I  pray  you,  think  of  this. 

And  lay  it  seriously  to  heart." 

The  Douglas  writhed  beneath  the  lash, 
jViiswering  with  an  inward  curse,  — 

Like  salmon  wriggling  on  a  spear, 

That  makes  his  deadly  wound  the  worse. 

But  up  tliere  came  hvo  squires  renowned ; 

In  search  of  Lord  Douglas  they  came ; 
.'\nii  when  they  saw  their  master  down. 

Their  spirits  mounted  in  a  flame. 

And  they  flew  upon  the  Tinkler  wight. 

Like  perfect  tigers  on  their  prey  : 
But  the  Tinkler  heaved  his  trusty  sword, 

.\nd  made  him  ready  for  the  fray. 

"Come  one  to  one,  ye  coward  knaves,  — 
Come  hand  to  hand,  and  steed  to  steed ; 

I  would  that  ye  were  better  men. 
For  this  is  glorious  work  indeed ! " 

Before  you  could  have  counted  twelve. 

The  Tinkler's  wondrou.s  chivalrye 
Mad  tioth  the  squires  upou  the  sward. 

And  their  horses  galloping  o'er  the  lea. 

The  Tinkler  tied  them  neck  and  heel. 

And  mony  a  biting  jest  gave  he  ; 
"  0  fie,  for  shame  ! "  said  the  Tinkler  lad  ; 

' '  Siccan  fighters  I  did  never  see  !  " 

lie  slit  one  of  their  bridle  reins,  — 
( \  what  di.sgi-ace  the  conquered  feels  !  — 

And  lie  skelpit  the  squires  witli  that  good  tawse. 
Till  the  blood  ran  off  at  baith  their  heels. 

'I'he  Douglas  he  was  forced  to  laugh 
Till  down  his  cheek  the  salt  tear  ran  : 

"  I  think  the  deevil  be  come  here 
In  tho  likeness  of  a  tinkler  man  ! " 

Then  ho  has  to  Lord  Douglas  gone, 

.\nd  he  raised  him  kindly  by  tho  hand. 

And  he  .set  him  on  his  gallant  steed. 
And  bore  him  away  to  Ilenderland  : 

"  Bo  not  cast  down,  my  Lord  Douglas, 
Nor  writhe  beneath  a  broken  bane ; 

For  the  leech's  art  vdll  mend  the  part. 
And  your  honor  lost  will  spring  again. 


"'T  is  true,  .Jock  Johnstone  is  my  name  ; 

I  'm  a  right  good  tinklei-,  as  you  see  ; 
For  I  can  crack  a  casque  betimes, 

Or  clout  one,  as  my  need  may  be. 

"Jock  Johnstone  is  my  name,  't is  true,  — 
But  noble  hearts  are  allied  to  me ; 

For  I  am  the  lord  of  Annandale, 

And  a  knight  and  earl  as  well  as  thee. " 

Then  Douglas  strained  the  hero's  hand. 
And  took  from  it  his  sword  again  : 

"  Since  thou  art  the  lonl  of  ^Vimandale, 
Thou  hast  eased  my  heart  of  meikle  pain. 

"  I  might  have  known  thy  noble  form 
In  that  disguise  thou  'rt  pleased  to  wear  ; 

All  Scotland  knows  thy  matchless  arm. 
And  England  by  experience  dear. 

"  We  have  been  foes  as  well  as  friends. 
And  jeidous  of  each  other's  sway ; 

But  little  can  I  comprehend 

Thy  motive  for  these  pranks  to-day." 

"  Sooth,  my  good  lord,  the  truth  to  tell, 
'T  was  I  that  stole  youi-  love  away, 

^Vnd  gave  her  to  the  lord  of  Koss 
An  horn-  before  the  break  of  day ; 

"  For  the  lord  of  Koss  is  my  brother, 

By  all  the  laws  of  chivalrye  ; 
And  I  brought  with  me  a  thousand  men 

To  guard  liim  to  my  ain  countrye. 

"  But  I  thought  meet  to  stay  beliind. 
And  try  your  lordship  to  waylay. 

Resolved  to  breed  some  noble  sport, 
By  leading  you  so  far  astray. 

"Judging  it  better  some  lives  to  spare,  — 
Whicli  fancy  takes  mi^  now  ami  then,  — 

And  settle  our  quarrel  liand  to  hand. 
Than  eaidi  with  our  ten  tliousand  men. 

"God  send  you  soon,  my  Lord  Douglas, 

To  Bonier  foray  sn\ind  and  liaill ! 
But  never  strike  a  tinkler  again, 
If  he  be  a  Johnstone  of  Annandale." 

JAMBS  Hogg. 
— • 

DEATH  OF  ARTHUR. 

So  all  day  long  the  noise  of  battle  rolled 
Among  the  mountains  liy  tho  winter  sea  ; 
Until  King  Arthur's  T.ilile,  man  by  man,  ■ 
Had  fallen  in  Lyoness  about  their  lord. 
King  Arthur  :  then,  because  his  wound  was  <l(M'p, 
Tho  bold  Sir  Bedivere  uplifted  him, 
Sir  BetUvcrc,  the  last  uf  ull  lua  Kuights, 
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Anil  l>orc  him  to  a  cliapol  nigh  the  field, 
A  Iprokeu  chancel  with  a  broken  cross, 
That  stood  on  a  dark  strait  of  barren  land. 
On  one  side  lay  the  Ocean,  and  on  one 
Lay  a  great  water,  and  the  moon  was  full. 

Then  spake  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedivere  : 
"The  sequel  of  to-day  unsolders  all 
The  goodliest  fellowship  of  famous  knights 
Whereof  this  world  holds  record.     Such  a  sleep 
Tlicy  sleep  —  the  men  I  loved.     I  think  that  we 
Shall  nevermore,  at  any  future  time, 
Delight  oiu-  souls  with  talk  of  knightly  deeds, 
"Walking  about  the  gardens  and  the  halls 
(_)f  Camelot,  as  in  the  days  that  were. 
1  perish  by  this  people  which  I  made,  — 
Though  Merlin  sware  that  I  should  come  again 
To  rule  once  more  ;  but  let  what  will  be,  be. 
I  am  so  deeply  smitten  through  the  helm 
That  without  help  I  cannot  last  till  morn. 
Tliciu  therefore  take  my  brand  Exealibur, 
Which  was  my  pride  :  for  thou  rememberest  how 
In  those  old  days,  one  summer  noon,  an  arm 
Rose  up  from  out  the  bosom  of  the  lake, 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful. 
Holding  the  sword — and  how  I  rowed  across 
And  took  it,  and  have  worn  it,  like  a  king  ; 
And,  wheresoever  I  am  sung  or  told 
1  n  after- time,  this  also  shall  be  known  : 
Hut  now  delay  not :  take  Exealibur, 
And  lliug  him  far  into  the  middle  mere  : 
Watch  what  thou  seest,  and  lightly  bring  me 
word." 

To  lum  replied  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere  : 
"  It  is  not  meet.  Sir  King,  to  leave  thee  thus. 
Aidless,  alone,  aud  smitten  through  the  helm. 
A  little  thing  may  hann  a  wounded  man  ; 
Yet  1  thy  hest  will  all  pcrfonn  at  full. 
Watch  what  I  see,  and  lightly  bring  thee  word." 

So  saying,  from  the  riuned  shrine  he  stept 
And  in  the  moon  athwart  the  place  of  tombs. 
Where  lay  the  mighty  bones  of  ancient  men. 
Old  knights,  and  over  them  the  sea-wind  sang 
Shrill,  chUl,  with  Hakes  of  foam.     He,  stepping 

down 
By  zigzag  paths,  and  juts  of  pointed, rock, 
Came  on  the  shining  levels  of  the  lake. 

There  drew  he  forth  the  brand  Exealibur, 
And  o'er  him,  drawing  it,  the  winter  moon, 
I'lrightcning  the  skirts  of  a  long  clou<l,  ran  forth 
And  sparkled  keen  with  frost  against  the  hilt : 
l"or  all  the  haft  twinkled  with  diamond  studs, 
Jlyriiuls  of  topaz-lights,  and  jacinth-work 
Of  subtlest  jewelry.     He  gazed  so  long 
That  both  his  eyes  were  dazzled  as  he  stood, 


This  way  and  that  dividing  the  swift  mind. 
In  act  to  throw  :  but  at  the  List  it  seemed 
Better  to  leave  Exealibur  concealed 
There  in  the  many-knotted  water-flags. 
That  whistled  stiff  and  dry  about  the  marge. 
So  strode  he  back  slow  to  the  wounded  King. 

Then  spake  King  Ai-thur  to  Sir  Bedivere : 

' '  Hast  thou  performed  my  mission  which  I  gave  ? 
What  is  it  thou  hast  seen  ?  or  what  hast  heard  ?" 

And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere  : 
' '  I  heard  the  lipple  washing  in  the  reeds, 
j\jid  the  wild  water  lapping  on  the  crag." 

To  whom  replied  King  Arthur,  faint  and  pale  : 
"  Thou  hast  beti'ayed  thy  nature  and  thy  name, 
Not  reuderiug  true  answer,  as  beseemed 
Thy  fealty,  nor  like  a  noble  knight : 
For  surer  sign  had  followed,  either  hand, 
Or  voice,  or  else  a  motion  of  the  mere. 
This  is  a  shameful  thing  for  men  to  lie. 
Yet  now,  I  charge  thee,  quickly  go  again, 
As  thou  art  lief  and  dear,  and  do  the  thing 
I  bade  thee,  watch,  and  lightly  bring  me  word." 

Then  went  Sir  Bedivere  the  second  time 
Across  the  ridge,  and  paced  beside  the  mere. 
Counting  the  dewy  pebbles,  fixed  in  thought ; 
But  when  he  saw  the  wonder  of  the  hilt. 
How  curiously  ami  strangely  chased,  he  smote 
His  palms  together,  and  he  cried  aloud  :  — 

"And  if  indeed  I  cast  the  brand  away, 
Surely  a  precious  thing,  one  worthy  note, 
Should  thus  be  lost  forever  from  the  earth, 
Wliich  might  liave  pleased  the  eyes  of  many  men. 
What  good  should  foUow  this,  if  this  were  done? 
What  harm,  undone  ?  deep  harm  to  disobey, 
Seeing  obedience  is  the  bond  of  rxile. 
Were  it  well  to  obey  then,  if  a  king  demand 
An  act  unprofitable,  against  himself  ? 
The  King  is  sick,  aud  knows  not  what  he  does. 
What  record,  or  what  relic  of  my  lord 
Shoidd  be  to  after-time,  but  empty  breath 
And  rumors  of  a  doubt  ?  but  were  this  kept. 
Stored  in  some  treasure-house  of  mighty  kings,    ■ 
Some  one  might  show  it  at  a  joust  of  anns, 
Saying,  '  King  Arthur's  sword,  Exealibur, 
Wrought  by  the  lonely  maiden  of  the  Lake. 
Nine  years  she  wrought  it,  sitting  in  the  deeps 
Upon  the  liiddeu  bases  of  the  hills.' 
So  miglit  some  old  man  speak  in  the  after-time 
To  all  the  peojile,  winning  reverence. 
But  now  much  honor  and  much  fame  were  lost. " 

So  spake  he,  clouded  with  his  own  conceit. 
And  hid  Exealibur  the  second  time. 
And  so  strode  back  alow  to  the  wounded  King. 
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Then  spoke  King  Arthur,  breathing  heavily  : 
"  What  is  it  thou  hast  seen  /  orwhat  hast  heard?" 

And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere : 
"  I  heard  the  water  lapping  on  the  ciag, 
And  tho  long  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds." 

To  whom  replied  King  Arthur,  much  in  wrath : 
"Ah,  miserable  and  unkind,  imtiiie, 
Unkuightly,  traitor-hearted  !     Woe  is  me  ! 
Authority  forgets  a  dying  king, 
l,aid  widowed  of  the  power  in  liis  eye 
That  Iwwed  the  will.      I  see  thee  what  thou  art, 
For  thou,  the  latest-left  of  all  my  knights 
In  whom  should  meet  the  oflices  of  all. 
Thou  wouldst  betray  me  for  the  jireeious  hilt ; 
Either  from  lust  of  gold,  or  like  a  gill 
\'aluing  the  giddy  pleasure  of  tlie  eyes. 
Vet,  for  a  man  may  fail  in  duty  twice, 
-Vnd  the  third  time  may  prosjier,  get  thee  hence : 
But,  if  thou  spare  to  fling  K.xcaliljur, 
1  will  arise  and  slay  thee  with  my  hands. " 

Then  quickly  rose  Sir  Betlivere,  and  ran. 
And,  leaping  down  the  ridges  lightly,  plunged 
.\mong  the  bulrush-beds,  and  clulcliud  tlie  sword, 
And  strongly  wheeled  and  tlucw  it.     The  great 

brand 
Made  lightnings  in  the  splendor  of  the  moon,' 
And  Hiishing  romid  and  round,  and  whirled  in  an 

arch, 
Shot  like  a  streamer  of  the  northern  morn. 
Seen  where  the  moving  isles  of  winter  shock 
By  night,  with  noises  of  the  northern  sea. 
So  flashed  and  fell  the  brand  E.\calibur  : 
But  ere  he  dipt  the  surface,  rose  an  arm 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful. 
And  caught  him  by  the  hilt,  and  brandished  liim 
Tluee  times,  and  drew  him  under  in  the  mere. 
And  lightly  went  the  other  to  the  King. 

Then  spoke   King  Arthur,   drawing  thicker 
breath  : 
"Now  SCO  I  by  thine  eyes  that  this  is  done. 
Speak  out :  what  is  it  thou  hast  heard,  or  seen  ? " 

And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere  : 
"Sir  King,  I  closed  mine  eyelids,  list  the  gems 
Should  blind  my  purpose,  for  1  never  saw, 
Nor  shall  see,  hero  or  elsewhere,  till  I  die. 
Not  though  1  live  three  lives  of  mortal  men, 
So  great  a  miracle  as  yonder  hilt. 
Tlien  with  both  hands  I  flung  him,  wheeling 

him  ; 
l!ut  when  I  looked  again,  behold  an  arm, 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful, 
That  caught  him  by  the  hilt,  and  brandished  him 
Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  in  the  mere."  \ 


And  aiLswcr  made   King  Arthur,    breathing 
hard  : 
"  Jly  end  di-aws  nigh ;  't  is  time  that  I  were  gone. 
Make  broad  thy  shoidders  to  receive  my  weight. 
And  bear  me  to  the  margin ;  yet  1  fear 
My  wound  hath  taken  cold,  and  1  shall  die. " 

So  saying,  from  the  pavement  he  half  roge, 
Slowly,  with  pain,  reclining  on  his  arm'. 
And  looking  wistfully  with  wide  blue  eyes 
As  in  a  picture.     Him  Sir  Bedivere 
Remorsefully  regarded  through  his  tears. 
And  would  have  spoken,  but  he  found  not  words  ; 
Then  took  with  care,  and  kneeling  on  one  knee. 
O'er  both  his  shoulders  drew  the  languid  hands. 
And  rising  bore  him  through  the  place  of  tombs. 

But,  as  he  walked.  King  Arthur  panted  hard. 
Like  one  that  feels  a  nightmare  on  his  bed 
When  all  tho  house  is  mute.     So  sighed  the 

King, 
Muttering  and  murmuring  at  liis  ear  "Quick, 

quick! 
I  tear  it  is  too  late,  and  I  shall  die." 
But  the  other  swiftly  strode  from  ridge  to  ridge. 
Clothed  with  his  breath,   and  looking,  as  he 

walked, 
Larger  than  human  on  the  fiozen  hills. 
He  heard  the  deep  behind  him,  an(i  a  cry 
Before.     His  own  tlmught  (hove  him  like  a  goad. 
Drj'  clashed  his  haniess  in  the  icy  caves 
And  barren  chasms,  and  all  to  left  and  right 
The  bare  black  cliff  clanged  rnunii  him,  as  he 

based 
His  feet  on  juts  of  slipperj-  crag  that  rang 
Sharp-smitten  with  the  dint  of  armM  heels  — 
And  on  a  sudden,  lo  !  the  level  lake. 
And  the  long  glories  of  the  winter  moon. 

Then  saw  they  how  there  hove  a  dusky  barge. 
Dark  as  a  funeral  scarf  from  stem  to  .stern, 
Heneath  them  ;  and  descending  they  wore  ware 
That  all  the  decks  were  dense  with  stately  forms, 
Black-stoled,  black-hooded,  like  a  dream,  —  by 

these 
Three  Queens  with  crowns  of  gold,  —  and  from 

them  rose 
A  cry  that  shivered  to  the  tingling  stars, 
And,  as  it  were  one  voice,  an  agony 
Of  lamentation,  like  a  wind  that  shrills 
All  night  in  a  waste  land,  where  no  one  comes, 
Or  hath  come,  since  tho  making  of  the  world. 

Then   murmured  Arthur,    "  Tlace  me  in  tlie 

barge  "  ; 
So  to  the  barge  they  came.     There  those  three 

Queens 
Put  forth  their  hands,  and  took  the  King,  ami 

wept. 
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Fiul  she  that  rose  the.  tallest  of  them  all, 
Anil  fairest,  laid  his  head  upon  her  laji, 
And  loosed  the  shattered  casque,  and  chafed  his 

hands, 
And  called  him  by  his  name,  complaining  loud, 
And  dropping  hitter  tears  against  his  brow- 
Striped  with  dark  blood  :   for  all  his  face  was 

white 
And  colorless,  and  like  the  withered  moon 
Smote  by  the  fresh  beam  of  the  springing  east ; 
And  all  Ids  greaves  and  cuisses  dashed  with  drops 
Of  onset ;  and  the  light  and  lustrous  cui'ls  — 
That  made  his  forehead  like  a  rising  sun 
High  from  the  dais-throne  —  were  parched  with 

dust ; 
Or,  clotted  into  points  and  hanging  loose. 
Mixed  with  the  knightly  growth  that  fringed  his 

lips. 
So  like  a  shattered  colunm  lay  the  King  ; 
Not  like  that  Ai'thm-,  who,  with  lance  in  rest, 
From  spm-  to  plume  a  star  of  tournament. 
Shot  through  the  lists  at  Camelot,  and  charged 
Before  the  eyes  of  ladies  and  of  kings. 

Then  loudly  cried  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere : 
"  Ah  !  my  Lord  Aj-thur,  whither  shall  I  go  ? 
Where  shall  I  hide  my  forehead  and  my  eyes  ? 
For  now  I  see  the  true  old  times  are  dead. 
When  every  morning  brought  a  noble  chance. 
And  every  chance  brought  out  a  noble  knight. 
Such  times  have  been  not  since  the  light  that  led 
The  holy  Elders  with  the  gift  of  myrrh. 
But  now  the  wliole  Eomid  Table  is  dissolved 
AV'liich  was  an  image  of  the  mighty  world  ; 
And  I,  the  last,  go  forth  companioidess. 
And  the  days  darken  round  me,  and  the  years. 
Among  new  men,  strange  faces,  other  minds." 

And  slowly  answered  Arthur  from  the  barge  : 
"  The  old  order  chaugeth,  yielding  place  to  new, 
And  God  fiilfills  himself  in  many  ways. 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world. 
Comfort  thyself  :  what  comfort  is  in  me  .' 
I  have  lived  my  life,  and  that  which  I  have  done 
May  He  within  himself  make  pme  !  but  thou, 
If  thou  shouldst  never  see  my  face  again. 
Fray  for  my  soul.     More  things  are  wrought  by 

])rayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.     Wherefore,  let  thy 

voice 
Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day. 
For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats 
That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain. 
If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer 
Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call  them 

friend  ? 
For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God. 


But  now  farewell.     I  am  going  a  long  way 
With  these  thou  seest,  —  if  indeed  I  go 
(For  all  my  mind  is  clouded  with  a  doubt)  — 
To  the  island-valley  of  Arilion ; 
Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow, 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly  ;  but  it  lies 
Deep-meadowed,  hapj>y,  fair  with  onhard-lawiis 
And  bowery  hollows  crowned  witli  summer  sea, 
Where  I  will  heal  me  of  my  grievous  wound. " 

So  said  he,  and  the  barge  with  oar  and  sail 
Sieved  from  the  hi-ink,  like  some  full-breasted 

swan. 
That,  lluting  a  wild  carol  ere  her  death. 
Ruffles  her  pure  cold  plume,  and  takes  the  flood 
With  bwaithy  webs.     Long  stood  Sir  Bedivere 
Revolving  many  memories,  till  the  hidl 
Looked  one  black  dot  against  the  verge  of  dawn, 
And  on  the  mere  the  wailing  died  away. 

Alfred  Tennvson. 


THE  TRUMPETS  OF  DOOLKAKNEDJ. 

[In  Eastern  history  are  two  Islcandcrs,  or  Alexanders,  who  are 
Eometimes  confounUed,  and  both  ot'  whom  arc  called  Doolkarncin, 
or  the  Two-Honied,  in  allusion  to  their  subjugation  of  East  and 
West,  horns  being  an  Oriental  symbol  of  power. 

One  of  these  heroes  is  Alexander  of  Maccdon  ;  the  other  a  con- 
querp^  of  more  ancient  times,  who  built  the  mar\'elous  series  of 
ramparts  on  Mount  Caucasus,  known  in  fable  as  the  wall  of  Gog 
and  Magoji,  that  is  to  say.  of  the  people  of  the  North.  It  reached 
from  the  Euxine  Sea  to  the  Caspian,  where  its  flanks  originated  the 
subsequent  appellation  of  the  Caspian  Gates.] 

With  awful  walls,  far  glooming,  thiit  possessed 

The  passes  'twixt  the  snow-fed  Caspian  foun- 
tains, 
Doolkarneiu,  the  dread  lord  of  East  and  West, 

Shut  upthe  northern  iiationsin  theirmountains ; 
And  ujK)n  platforms  where  the  oak-trees  giew, 

Ti-umpeta  he  set,  huge  beyond  dreams  of  wonder. 
Craftily  piu'poseil,  when  his  arms  withdrew. 

To  make  him  thought  still  housed  there,  like 
the  thunder : 
And  it  so  fell ;  for  when  the  winds  blew  right. 
They  woke  theeetrumpets  to  their  calls  of  might. 

Unseen,  but  heard,  their  calls  the  tnmipcts  blew. 
Ringing  the  gi-anite  rocks,  their  only  bearei-s, 
Till  the  long  fear  into  religion  grew. 

And  nevermore  tlioseheightshadhumandareis. 
Dreadful  Doolkarnein  was  an  earthly  god ; 
His  walls  but  shadowed  forth  his  mightier 
fro\vning  ; 
Armies  of  giants  at  his  bidtling  trod 

From   realm  to  realm,   king  after  king  dis- 
crowning. 
Wlien  thunder  spoke,  or  when  the  earthquake 

stirred, 
Then,  muttering  in  accord,  his  host  was  heard. 
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But  when   the  winters  marred  the  mountain 

shelves, 
And  softer  changes  came  with  venial  mornings, 
Something  had  touched  the  trumpets'  lofty  selves, 
And  less  and  less  rang  forth  their  sovereign 
warnings ; 
Fewer  and  feebler  ;  as  when  silence  spreads 
In  plague-struck  tents,  where  haughty  chiefs, 
left  dying, 
Fail  by  degrees  upon  their  angry  beds. 

Till,  one  by  one,  ceases  the  last  stern  sighing. 
One  by  one,  thus,  their  breath  the  trumpets  drew. 
Till  now  Jio  more  the  imperious  music  blew. 

Is  he  then  dead  ?    Can  gi'eat  Doolkamein  die  ? 

Or  can  his  endless  hosts  elsewhere  be  needed  ? 
Were  the  great  breaths  tliat  blew  his  minstrelsy 

Phantoms,  that  faded  as  himself  receded  ? 
Or  is  he  angered  ?     Surely  he  still  comes ; 

This  sUeuce  ushers  the  dread  visitation  ; 
Sudden  will  burst  the  toneut  of  las  drums, 

And  then  will  follow  bloody  desolation. 
So  did  fear  dream  ;  though  now,  with  not  a  sound 
To  scare  good  hope,  summer  had  tmce  crept  round. 

Then  gathered  in  a  baud,  with  lifted  eyes. 
The  neighbors,  and  those  silent  heights  as- 
cended. 
Giant,  nor  aught  blasting  their  bold  emprise. 
They  met,  though  twice  they  halted,  breath 
suspended  : 
Once,  at  a  coming  like  a  god's  in  rage 

With  thunderous  leaps,  —  but 't  was  the  jiQed 
,    snow,  falling ; 
And  once,  when  in  tlie  woods  an  oak,  for  age. 

Fell  dead,  the  silence  with  its  groan  appalling. 
At  last  they  came  wli(;re  still,  in  dread  array. 
As  though  they  still  might  speak,  the  trumpets  lay. 

Unhurt  they  lay,  like  caverns  abov#  ground. 

The  rifted  rocks,  for  hands,  aboutthem  clinging, 
Their  tubes  as  straight,  their  mighty  mouths  as 
round 
And  firm  aswhen  the  rocks  were  firstsetringing. 
Fresh  from  their  unimaginable  mold 
They  might  have  seemc<l,  save  that  the  storms 
had  stained  them 
With  a  rich  rust,  that  now,  with  gloomy  gold 
In  the  blight  sunshine,  beauteously  ingrained 
them. 
Breathless  the  gazers  looked,  nigh  faint  for  awe. 
Then  leapcil,  then  laughed.     What  was  it  now 
they  saw? 

Myriads  of  birds.     MjTiads  of  birds,  that  filled 
The  trumi)ets  all  witli  nests  and  nestling  voices  ! 

The  great,  huge,  stormy  music  had  lieeri  stilled 
By  the  soft  needs  that  nursed   those  small, 
sweet  noises  ! 


0  thou  Doolkamein,  where  is  now  thy  wall  ? 

Where  now  thy  voice  divine  and  all  thy  forces? 
Great  was  thy  cunning,  but  its  wit  was  small 
Compared    with    nature's   least   and   gentlest 
courses. 
Feai's  and  false  creeds  may  fright  the  realms 

awhile  ; 
But  heaven  and  earth  abide  their  time,  and  smile. 

le:ch  hunt. 


ALFRED  THE  HARPER. 

Dark  fell  the  night,  the  watch  was  set, 
The  host  was  idly  spread, 
The  Danes  around  theu'  watchfires  met, 
Caroused,  and  fiercely  fed. 

The  chiefs  beneath  a  tent  of  leaves, 

And  Guthrum,  king  of  all. 

Devoured  the  ilesh  of  England's  beeves, 

And  laughed  at  England's  fall. 

Each  waiTior  proud,  each  Danish  earl, 

In  mail  and  wolf-skin  clad, 

Their  bracelets  white  with  plundered  pearl, 

Their  eyes  with  tiiumph  mad. 

From  Humber-land  to  Severn-land, 

And  on  to  Tamar  stream. 

Where  Thames  makes  green  the  toweiy  strand, 

AVhere  Medway's  waters  gleam,  — 

With  h.ands  of  steel  and  mouths  of  flame 

They  raged  the  kingdom  through  ; 

And  where  the  Norseman  sickle  came, 

No  crop  but  hunger  grew. 

They  loaded  many  an  English  horse 

With  wealth  of  cities  fair  ; 

They  dragged  from  many  a  father's  corso 

The  daughter  by  her  hair. 

And  Engli.'sh  slaves,  and  gems  and  gold, 

W:.ri'  gathered  round  the  feast ; 

Till  midnight  in  their  woodland  hold, 

0,  never  that  riot  ceased. 

in  stalked  a  warrior  tall  .and  rude 

Before  the  strong  sea-kings  ; 

"Ye  Lords  and  Earls  of  Odin's  brood. 

Without  a  harper  sings. 

He  seems  a  simple  man  and  poor, 

But  well  he  sounds  the  lay  ; 

And  well,  ye  Norseman  chiefs,  be  sure. 

Will  ye  the  song  repay." 

In  troil  the  baril  with  keen  cold  look. 
And  glanced  along  the  board. 
That  with  the  shout  and  war-cry  shook 
Of  many  a  Danish  lord. 
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But  thirty  brows,  inflamed  and  stern, 
Soon  bent  on  him  their  gaze, 
Wliilc  calm  he  gazed,  as  if  to  learn 
Who  chief  deserved  Ids  praise. 

Loud  Guthrum  spake,  —  "  Nay,  gaze  not  thus. 

Thou  Harper  weak  and  poor ! 

By  Thor  !  who  bandy  looks  with  us 

Must  worse  than  looks  cnilure. 

Sing  liigh  the  praise  of  Denmark's  host, 

High  praise  each  dauntless  Earl ; 

The  brave  who  stun  tliis  Knglish  coast 

With  war's  unceasing  whirl." 

The  Harper  slowly  bent  his  head, 
And  touched  aloud  the  string  ; 
Then  raised  his  face,  and  boldly  said, 
"  Hear  thou  my  lay,  0  Kiug  ! 
High  praise  from  every  mouth  of  man 
To  all  who  boldly  strive, 
Who  fall  where  fii-st  the  fight  began, 
And  ne'er  go  back  alive. 

"  FUl  high  your  cups,  and  swell  the  shout, 

At  famous  Kegnar's  name  ! 

AVho  sank  his  host  in  bloody  rout. 

When  he  to  Humber  came. 

His  men  were  chased,  his  sons  were  slain, 

And  he  was  left  alone. 

They  bound  him  in  an  iron  chain 

Upon  a  dungeon  stone. 

"With  iron  links  they  bound  him  fa.st ; 
With  snakes  they  filled  the  hole, 
That  made  his  flesh  their  long  repast. 
And  bit  into  his  soul. 

"  Great  chiefs,  why  sink  in  gloom  your  eyes  ? 

Why  champ  your  teeth  in  pain  ? 

Still  lives  the  song  though  Kegnar  dies  ! 

Fill  high  yoni'  cups  again.! 

Ye  too,  perchance,  O  Norseman  lords  ! 

Who  fought  and  swayed  so  long, 

Shall  soon  but  live  in  minstrel  words, 

And  owe  your  names  to  song. 

"  This  land  has  graves  by  thousands  more 

Th.in  that  where  Regnar  lies. 

■Wlien  conquests  fade,  and  rule  is  o'er. 

The  sod  must  close  your  eyes. 

How  soon,  who  knows  ?    Not  chief,  nor  bard  ; 

And  yet  to  me  't  is  given. 

To  see  your  foreheads  deeply  scarred, 

And  guess  the  doom  of  Heaven. 

"  I  may  not  re.id  or  when  or  how, 
But,  Earls  and  Kings,  be  sure 
I  see  a  blade  o'er  every  brow, 
Where  pride  now  sits  secure. 


Fill  high  the  cups,  raise  loud  the  stiain  ! 
^Vhen  chief  and  monarch  fall. 
Their  names  in  song  shall  breathe  again, 
And  thrUl  the  feastfid  hall." 

Grim  sat  the  chiefs  ;  one  heaved  a  groan, 

And  one  giew  pale  with  dread. 

His  iron  mace  was  grasped  by  one. 

By  one  his  ^vine  was  shed. 

And  Guthrum  crieil,  "  Nay,  bard,  no  more 

We  hear  thy  boding  lay  ; 

Make  drunk  the  song  with  spoil  and  gore  ! 

Light  up  the  joyous  fray  !  " 

' '  Quick  throbs  my  brain, " — so  burst  the  song,  - 

"  To  hear  the  strife  once  more. 

The  mace,  the  ax,  they  rest  too  long ; 

Earth  cries,  My  thirst  is  sore. 

More  blithely  twang  the  strings  of  bows 

Than  strings  of  harps  in  glee  ; 

Ked  woimds  are  lovelier  than  tha  rose 

Or  rosy  lips  to  me. 

"0,  fairer  than  a  field  of  flowers. 

When  flowers  in  England  grew. 

Would  be  the  battle's  marshaled  powers, 

The  plain  of  carnage  new. 

With  all  its  deaths  before  my  soul 

The  vision  rises  fair  ; 

Raise  loud  the  song,  and  drain  the  bowl ! 

I  would  that  1  were  there  ! " 

Loud  rang  the  harp,  the  minstrel's  eye 
Rolled  fiercely  round  the  throng  ; 
It  seemed  two  cra.shing  hosts  were  nigh, 
Whose  shock  arouse<l  the  song. 
A  golden  cup  King  Guthrum  gave 
To  him  who  strongly  played  ; 
And  said,  "  1  won  it  from  the  slave 
Who  once  o'er  England  swayed." 

King  Guthrum  cried,  "  T  'was  Alfred's  own  ; 

Thy  song  befits  the  brave  ; 

The  King  who  cannot  guard  Ms  thione 

Nor  wine  nor  song  shall  have." 

The  minstrel  took  the  goblet  bright. 

And  said,  "  I  diink  the  wine 

To  him  who  owns  by  justest  right 

The  cup  thou  bid'st  be  mine. 

"  To  him,  your  Lord,  0  shout  ye  all ! 
His  meed  be  deathless  praise  ! 
The  King  who  dares  not  nobly  fall, 
Dies  basely  all  his  days." 

"  The  praise  thou  speakest,"  Guthrum  said, 
"With  sweetness  fills  mine  ear  ; 
For  Alfred  svdft  before  me  fled, 
And  left  me  monarch  here. 
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The  royal  coward  never  ilared 
Beneath  mine  eye  to  sLiud. 
0,  would  that  now  this  feast  ho  shared, 
And  saw  me  rule  his  land  !  " 

Then  stem  the  miustrel  rose,  and  spake, 

And  gazed  upon  the  King,  — 

"  Not  now  the  golden  cup  I  take. 

Nor  more  to  thee  I  sing. 

Another  day,  a  happier  hour, 

Shall  bring  me  here  iigain  : 

The  cup  shall  stay  in  Gutlu'um's  power. 

Till  I  demand  it  then." 

The  Harper  turned  and  left  the  shed. 

Nor  bent  to  Guthrum's  crown  ; 

And  one  who  marked  his  visage  said 

It  wore  a  ghastly  frown. 

The  Danes  ne'er  saw  that  Harper  more. 

For  soon  as  morning  rose, 

Upon  their  camp  King  Alfred  bore. 

And  slew  ten  thousand  foes. 

JOHN  STERLING. 


THE  EARL  O'  QUARTERDECK. 

A  NEW  OLD  BALLAD. 

The  mnd  it  blew,  and  the  ship  it  flew  ; 

And  it  was  "Hey  for  hame  ! 
And  ho  for  hame  !  "     Kut  the  skipper  cried, 

"  Hand  her  oot  o'er  the  saut  sea  faem." 

Then  up  and  spoke  the  king  himsel'  : 

"  Haud  on  for  Dumferline  !  " 
Quo  the  skipper,  "  Yo  're  king  ujio'  the  land  — 

1  'm  king  uim'  the  brine." 

And  he  took  the  helm  intil  his  hand. 

And  he  steered  the  ship  sae  free  ; 
Wi'  the  wind  astam,  ho  crowded  sail. 

And  stood  right  out  to  sea. 

Quo  the  king,  "There  's  trca.son  in  this,  I  vow  ; 

This  is  something  underhand ! 
'Bout  ship!"     Quo' the  skipper,    "  Yer  grace 
forgets 

Yc  are  king  but  o'  the  land ! " 

And  still  he  held  to  the  open  sea  ; 

And  the  cast-wind  sank  behind  ; 
And  the  west  had  a  bitter  word  to  say, 

Wi'  a  white-sea  roarin'  wind. 

And  ho  turned  her  head  into  the  north. 

Said  the  king  :   "Oar  fling  him  o'er." 
Quo  the  fearless  skipjicr  :  "  It 's  a'  yc  're  worth  ! 

Ye  '11  ne'er  see  Scotland  more." 


The  king  crept  down  the  cabin-stair. 

To  drink  the  gudc  French  wine. 
And  up  she  came,  his  daughter  fair, 

And  luikit  ower  the  brine. 

She  turned  her  face  to  the  drivin'  haU, 

To  the  hail  but  and  the  weet ; 
Her  snood  it  brak,  and,  as  lang  's  hersel', 

Her  hair  drave  out  i'  the  sleet. 

She  turned  her  face  frae  the  drivin'  win'  — 

"  What 's  that  ahead  ?  "  quo  she. 
The  skipper  he  threw  himsel'  frae  the  win'. 

And  he  drove  the  helm  a-lee. 

"  Put  to  yer  hand,  my  lady  fair  ! 

Put  to  yer  haud,"  quo  he  ; 
' '  Gin  she  dinna  face  the  win'  the  mair, 

It 's  the  waur  for  you  and  me." 

For  the  skipper  kenned  that  strength  is  strength, 
Wliether  woman's  or  man's  at  last. 

To  the  tiller  the  lady  she  laiil  her  han'. 
And  the  ship  laid  her  cheek  to  the  blast. 

For  that  slender  body  was  full  o'  soul. 

And  the  will  is  mair  than  shape  ; 
As  the  skipper  saw  when  they  cleared  the  berg. 

And  he  heard  her  quarter  scrape. 

Quo  the  skipper  :  "  Yc  are  a  lady  fair, 

And  a  princess  grand  to  see  ; 
But  ye  are  a  woman,  and  a  man  wad  sail 

To  hell  in  yer  company." 

She  liftit  a  pale  and  queenly  face ; 

Her  een  flashed,  and  syne  they  swim. 
"  And  what  for  no  to  heaven  ?"  she  says. 

And  she  turned  awa'  frae  him. 

But  she  took  na  her  han'  frao  the  good  ship'.? 
helm, 

UntU  the  day  did  daw ; 
And  the  skipper  lie  spak,  but  what  he  said 

It  was  said  atween  them  twa. 

And  tlien  the  good  ship  .she  lay  to. 

With  the  land  far  on  the  lee ; 
And  up  came  the  king  >ipo'  the  dock, 

Wi'  wan  face  and  bluidshot  ee. 

The  .skipper  he  louted  to  the  king  : 
."  Oae  wa',  gac  wa',"  said  the  king. 

Said  tlie  king,  like  a  prince,  "I  was  a'  wrang, 
Put  on  this  niby  ring." 

And  the  wind  blew  lownc,  and  the  stars  cam'  oot, 
And  the  sliip  turned  to  tlic  shore  ; 

And,  afore  the  sun  was  up  again, 
They  saw  Scotland  ance  more. 
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That  day  the  ship  hung  at  the  pier-heid, 
Aiid  the  kiiig  he  slept  on  the  land. 

"Skipper,  kneel  down,"  the  king  he  said, 
"  Hoo  daur  ye  afore  me  stand  ? " 

The  skipper  he  louted  on  his  knee, 

The  king  his  blade  he  drew  : 
Said  the  king,  "  How  darned  ye  centre  me  ? 

I  'ni  aboard  uiy  ain  ship  noo. 

"  I  canna  mak  ye  a  king,"  said  he, 
"  For  the  Lord  alone  can  do  that ; 

And  besides  ye  took  it  iatU  yer  aiu  ban' 
And  crooned  yersel'  sae  pat ! 

"  But  wi'  what  ye  will  1  redeem  my  ring  ; 

For  ance  I  am  at  your  beck. 
And  first,  as  ye  loutit  Skipper  o'  Doon, 

Rise  up  Yerl  o'  Quarterdeck." 

The  skipper  he  rose  and  looked  at  the  king 

In  liis  een  for  all  his  croon  ; 
Said  the  skipper,  "  Here  is  yer  grace's  ring. 

And  yer  daughter  is  my  boon." 

The  reid  blude  sprang  into  the  king's  face,  — 

A  wrathful  man  to  see : 
"  The  rascal  loon  abiuses  our  grace  ; 

Gae  hang  liini  upon  yon  tree." 

But  the  skipper  he  sprang  aboard  his  ship, 

And  he  drew  his  biting  blade  ; 
And  he  struck  the  chain  that  held  her  fast. 

But  the  iron  was  ower  weel  made. 

And  the  king  he  blew  a  whistle  loud  ; 

And  tramp,  tramp,  down  the  pier. 
Cam'  twenty  riders  on  twenty  steeds, 

Clanldn'  wi'  sjiur  and  spear. 

"  He  saved  your  life  !  "  cried  the  lady  fair  ; 

"  His  life  ye  dauma  spUl  !  " 
"Will  ye  come  atween  me  and  my  hate  ?" 

Quo  the  lady,  ' '  And  that  I  will !  " 

And  on  cam'  the  knights  wi'  spur  and  spear, 

For  they  heard  the  iron  ring. 
"  Gin  ye  care  na  for  yer  father's  grace. 

Mind  ye  that  I  am  the  king." 

"  I  kneel  to  my  father  for  Ms  grace. 
Right  lowly  on  my  knee ;  • 

But  I  stand  and  look  the  king  in  the  fcce. 
For  the  skipper  is  king  o'  me." 

She  turned  and  she  sprang  upo'  the  deck. 
And  the  cable  splashed  in  the  sea. 

The  good  ship  spread  her  wings  sae  white, 
And  away  with  the  skipper  goes  she. 


Now  was  not  this  a  king's  daughter, 

And  a  brave  lady  beside  ? 
And  a  woman  with  whom  a  man  might  sail 

Into  the  heaven  wi'  pride  ? 

GEORGE  MACDONALD. 


NORVAL. 

FROM  THE  TRAGEDY  OF  "  DOUGLAS." 

My  name  is  Nerval :  on  the  Grampian  hills 
My  father  feeds  his  flocks  ;  a  frugal  swain, 
Whose  constant  cares  were  to  increase  his  store. 
Ami  keep  his  only  son,  myself,  at  home. 
For  I  had  heard  of  battles,  and  I  longed 
To  follow  to  the  field  some  warlike  lord  : 
And  Heaven  soon  granted  what  m}'  sire  denied. 
This  moon  which  ro.se  last  night,  round  as  my 

shield, 
Had  not  yet  filled  her  horn,  when,  by  her  light, 
A  band  of  fierce  barbarians,  from  the  hills. 
Rushed  like  a  torrent  down  upon  the  vale. 
Sweeping  our  flocks  and  herds.     The  shepherds 

fled 
For  safety  and  for  .succor.     I  alone. 
With  bended  bow,  and  quiver  full  of  arrows. 
Hovered  about  the  enemy,  and  marked 
The  road  he  took,  then  hastened  to  my  friends. 
Whom,  with  a  troop  of  fifty  chosen  men, 
I  met  advancing.     The  pursuit  I  led, 
Till  wo  o'ertook  the  spoil-encumbered  foe. 
We   fought  and   conquered.     Ere  a  sword  was 

drawn 
An  arrow  from  my  bow  had  pierced  their  chief. 
Who  wore  that  day  the  arms  which  now  I  wear. 
Keturning  home  in  triumph,  1  disdained 
The  shejiherd's  slothful  life  ;  and  having  heard 
That  our  good  king  had  summoned  his  bold  jteers 
To  lead  their  warriors  to  the  Carron  side, 
I  left  my  father's  house,  and  took  with  me 
A  chosen  servant  to  conduct  my  steps,  — 
Yon  trembling  coward,  who  for.sook  his  master. 
Journeying   with    this    iuteut,    I   passed    these 

towers. 
And,  Heaven-directed,  came  this  day  to  do 
The  hap))y  deed  that  gUds  fiiy  humble  name. 

John  home. 


JORASSE. 

.loRASSE  was  in  his  three-and-twentieth  year  ; 
Graceful  and  active  as  a  stag  just  roused  ; 
Gentle  withal,  and  pleasant  in  his  speech, 
Yet  seldom  seen  to  smile.     He  had  grown  up 
Among  the  hunters  of  the  Higher  Alps  ; 
Had  caught  their  starts  and  fits  of  thoughtful- 

ness. 
Their  haggard  looks,  and  stiunge  soliloquies. 


i 


.     .     .     .     Once,  nor  long  before, 
Alone  at  daybreak  on  the  Mettenberg, 
He  slipped,  he  fell  ;  and,  through  a  fearful  cleft 
Gliding  from  ledge  to  ledge,  from  deep  to  deeper, 
Went  to  the  under-world  !     Long-while  ho  lay 
Upon  his  nigged  bed,  —  then  waked  like  one 
Wishing  to  sleep  again  and  sleep  forever  ! 
For,  looking  round,  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw, 
Innumerable  branches  of  a  cavern, 
Winding  beneath  a  solid  crust  of  ice  ; 
With  here  and  there  a  rent  that  showed  the  stars ! 
What  then,  alas,  was  left  him  but  to  die  ? 
What  else  in  those  imniei<surable  chambers, 
Stremi  with  the  bones  of  miserable  men, 
Lost  like  himself.'     Yet  must  he  wander  on. 
Till  cold  and  hunger  set  his  spirit  free ! 
And,  rising,  he  began  his  dreary  round  ; 
When  hark,  the  noise  as  of  some  mighty  river 
Working  its  way  to  light  !     Back  he  withdrew, 
Hut  soon  returned,  and,  fearless  from  despair, 
Dashed  down  the  dismal  channel ;  and  all  day, 
ir  day  could  be  where  utter  darkness  was. 
Traveled  incessantly,  the  craggy  roof 
Just  overhead,  and  the  impetuous  waves. 
Nor  broad  nor  deep,  yet  with  a  giant's  strength, 
Lashing  him  on.     At  last  the  water  slept 
In  a  dead  lake,  — at  the  third  step  he  took. 
Unfathomable,  — and  the  roof,  that  long 
Had  threatened,  suddenly  descending,  lay 
Flat  on  the  surface.     Slatue-Iike  he  stood. 
His  journey  ended,  when  a  ray  divine 
Shot  through  his  soul.     Breathing  a  prayer  to 

her 
Whose  ears  are  never  shut,  the  Bles.sed  Virgin, 
He  plunged,  he  swam,  —  and  in  an  instant  rose. 
The  barrier  past,  in  light,  in  sunshine  !    Through 
A  smiling  v.iUey,  full  of  cottages, 
(llittering  the  river  ran  ;  and  on  the  bank 
'Vhi:  young  were  dancing  ('t  was  a  festival-day) 
All  in  tlieir  best  attire.     There  first  he  .saw 
His  Madidaine.     In  the  crowd  she  stood  to  hear. 
When  all  drew  round,  infiuiiing  ;  and  her  face. 
Seen  IxOiind  all,  and  varjing,  as  he  spoke, 
With  hope  and  fear  and  generous  .sympathy, 
Subdued  him.     From  that  very  hour  he  loved. 

SAhlUBL  ROGERS. 


THE  GLOVE  AND  THH  LIONS. 

Kino  Fuancis  was  a  hearty  king,  and  loved  a 

royal  sport. 
And  one  day,  as  his  lions  fought,  sat  looking  on 

the  i^ourt. 
The  nobles  fdled  the  benches,  with  the  ladies  in 

their  pride, 
And  'mongst  them  sat  the  Count  de  Lorge,  with 

oue  for  whom  he  sighed  : 


And  truly  "t  was  a  gallant  thing  to  see  that 

crowning  show, 
Valor  and  love,  and  a  king  above,  and  the  royal 

beasts  below. 

Ramped  and  roared  the  lions,  with  horrid  laugh- 
ing jaws  ; 

They  bit,  they  glared,  gave  blows  like  beams,  a 
wind  went  with  their  paws  ; 

With  wallowing  might  and  stilled  roar  they  rolled 
on  one  another. 

Till  all  the  pit  with  sand  and  mane  was  in  a 
thunderous  smother  ; 

The  bloody  foam  above  the  bars  came  whisking 
through  the  air  ; 

Said  Francis  then,  "  Faith,  gentlemen,  we  're 
better  here  than  there." 

De  Lorge's  love  o'erheard  the  King,  a  beauteous 

lively  dame. 
With  smOing  lips  and  sharp  bright  eyes,  which 

always  seemed  the  same  ; 
She  thought,  the  Count,  my  lover,  is  brave  as 

brave  can  be  ; 
lie  surely  would  do  wondrous  things  to  show  his 

love  of  me  ; 
King,  ladies,  lovers,  all  look  on  ;  the  occasion  is 

divine  ; 
I  '11  drop  ray  glove,  to  prove  his  love  ;  gi-eat  glory 

will  be  mine. 

She  dropped  her  glove,  to  prove  his  love,  then 

looked  at  him  and  smiled  ; 
He  bowed,  and  in  a  moment  leaped  among  the 

lions  wild  ; 
The  leap  was  quick,   return  w.as  quick,  he  has 

regained  his  place. 
Then  tliri'W  the  glove,  b\it  not  with  love,  right 

in  the  lady's  face. 
"  By  Heaven,"  said  Francis,  "  rightly  done  !  " 

and  he  rose  from  where  he  .sat ; 

"  No  love,"  quoth  he,  "but  vanity,  sets  love  a 

ta.sk  like  that." 

Leigh  hunt. 


GINEVRA. 

If  ever  you  should  c<mie  to  Modena, 
Where  among  other  trojihies  may  be  seen 
Tassoni's  bucket  (in  its  chain  it  hangs 
Within  that  reverend  tower,  the  Guirlandina), 
Stop  at  a  palace  near  the  l!eggio-gate. 
Dwelt  in  of  old  by  one  of  the  Oreini. 
I  ts  noble  gardens,  teiTace  above  terrace. 
And  nch  in  fountains,  statues,  cypresses. 
Will  long  detain  you  ;  but,  before  you  go. 
Kilter  the  house  —  forget  it  not,  I  pray  — 
And  look  awhile  upon  a  picture  there. 
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'T  is  of  a  lady  iii  her  earliest  youth, 
The  last  of  that  illustrious  family ; 
Done  by  Zampieri  —  but  hy  whom  I  care  not. 
H»  who  observes  it,  ere  he  passes  on, 
Gazes  his  fill,  and  comes  and  comes  again, 
That  he  may  call  it  up  when  far  away. 

She  sits  inclioing  forward  as  to  speak, 
Her  lips  half  open,  and  her  finger  up. 
As  though  she  said  "Beware  !"  her  vest  of  gold 
Broidered  with  flowers,  and  clasped  from  head  to 

foot. 
An  emerald  stone  in  every  golden  clasp ; 
And  on  her  brow,  fairer  than  alabaster, 
A  coronet  of  pearls. 

But  then  her  face. 
So  lovely,  yet  so  arch,  so  full  of  mirth. 
The  ovei'flowings  of  an  innocent  heart,  — 
It  haunts  me  stiU,  though  many  a  year  has  fled, 
Like  some  wild  melody  ! 

Alone  it  hangs 
Over  a  moldering  heirloom,  its  companion. 
An  oaken  chest,  half  eaten  by  the  worm. 
But  riclily  carved  by  Antony  of  Trent 
With  Scripture  stories  from  the  bfe  of  Christ,  — 
A  chest  that  came  from  Venice,  and  had  held 
The  ducal  robes  of  some  old  ancestor. 
That,  by  the  way  —  it  may  be  tnie  or  false  — 
But  don't  forget  the  picture  ;  and  you  will  not 
When  you  have  heard  the  tale  they  told  me  there. 

She  was  an  only  child,  — her  name  Ginevra, 
The  joy,  the  pride,  of  an  indulgent  father ; 
And  in  her  fifteenth  year  became  a  bride. 
Marrying  an  only  son,  Francesco  Doria, 
Her  plajTnate  from  her  birth,  and  her  first  love. 

Just  as  she  looks  there  in  her  bridal  dress, 
She  was  all  gentleness,  all  gayety. 
Her  pranks  the  favorite  theme  of  every  tongue. 
But  now  the  day  was  come,  the  day,  the  hour ; 
Now,  frowning,  smiling,  for  the  hundredth  time, 
The  nurse,  that  ancient  lady,  preached  decorum ; 
And,  in  the  luster  of  her  youth,  she  gave 
Her  hand,  with  her  heart  in  it,  to  Francesco. 

Great  was  the  joy  ;  but  at  the  nuptial  feast. 
When  all  sate  down,  the  bride  herself  w;is  wanting. 
Nor  was  she  to  be  found  !     Her  father  cried, 
'"T  is  but  to  make  a  trial  of  our  love !" 
And  filled  his  glass  to  all ;  but  his  hand  shook. 
And  soon  from  guest  to  guest  the  panic  spread. 
'T  was  but  that  instant  she  had  left  Francesco, 
Laughing  and  looking  back,  and  flying  still, 
Her  ivory  tooth  imprinted  on  his  finger. 
But  now,  alas,  she  was  not  to  be  found ; 
Nor  from  that  hour  could  anything  be  guessed, 
But  that  she  was  not  I 

Weary  of  his  life, 


Francesco  flew  to  Venice,  and,  embarking, 
Flung  it  away  in  battle  with  the  Turk. 
Orsiui  lived,  —  and  long  might  you  have  seen 
An  old  man  wandering  as  in  quest  of  something. 
Something  he  could  not  find,  he  knew  not  what. 
Ar\"hen  he  was  gone,  the  house  remained  awhile 
Silent  and  tenantless,  —  then  went  to  strangers. 

Full  fifty  years  were  past,  and  all  forgotten. 
When,  on  an  idle  day,  a  day  of  search 
Mid  the  old  lumber  in  the  gaUeiy, 
That  moldering  chest  was  norioed  ;  and  't  was  said 
By  one  as  young,  as  thoughtless  as  Gine^Ta, 
"  Why  not  remove  it  fiom  its  lurking-place?" 
'T  was  done  as  soon  as  said ;  but  on  the  way 
It  burst,  it  fell ;  and  lo,  a  skeleton, 
With  here  and  there  a  pearl,  an  emerald  stone, 
A  golden  clasp,  clasping  a  shred  of  gold ! 
All  else  had  perished,  —  save  a  wedding-ring, 
And  a  small  seal,  her  mother's  legacy. 
Engraven  with  a  name,  the  name  of  both, 
"Ginevra." 

There  then  had  she  found  a  grave ! 
Within  that  chest  had  she  concealed  herself. 
Fluttering  with  joy,  the  happiest  of  the  happy ; 
When  a  spring-lock,  that  lay  in  ambush  there, 
Fastened  her  down  forever ! 

SAMUEL  ROGERS 


THE  MISTLETOE  BOUGH. 

The  mistletoe  hung  in  the  castle  hall. 
The  holly  branch  shone  on  the  old  oak  wall ; 
And  the  baron's  retainers  were  blithe  and  gay, 
And  keeping  their  Christmas  holiday. 
The  baron  beheld  with  a  father's  pride 
His  beautiful  child,  young  Lovell's  bride ; 
While  she  with  her  bright  eyes  seemed  to  be 
The  star  of  the  goodly  company. 

"I  'm  weary  of  dancing  now,"  she  cried ; 
"Here  tarry  a  moment,  — I  '11  hide,  1  'U  hide! 
And,  Lovell,  be  sure  thou  'rt  first  to  trace 
The  clew  to  my  secret  Imking-place." 
Away  she  ran,  —  and  her  friends  began 
Each  tower  to  search,  and  each  nook  to  scan  ; 
AndyoungLovellcried,  "0,  where  dost  thou  hide? 
1  'm  lonesome  without  thee,  my  own  dear  bride." 

They  sought  her  that  night,  and  they  sought  her 

next  day. 
And  they  sought  her  in  vain  when  a  week  passed 

away  : 
In  the  highest,  the  lowest,  the  loneliest  spot. 
Young  LoveU  sought  wildly,  —  but  found  her  not. 
And  years  flew  by,  and  their  grief  at  last 
Was  told  as  a  sorrowful  tale  long  i>ast  ; 
And  when  Lovell  appeared,  the  children  cried, 
"See !  the  old  man  weeps  for  liis  fairy  bride." 
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At  length  an  oak  cliest,  that  had  long  lain  hid, 
Was  found  in  the  castle,  —  they  raised  the  lid, 
And  a  skeleton  form  lay  moldering  there 
In  the  bridal  wTcath  of  that  lady  fair! 
0,  sad  was  her  fate  !  —  in  sportive  jest 
She  hid  from  her  lord  in  the  old  oak  chest. 
It  closed  with  a  spring  !  —  and,  dreadful  doom. 
The  bride  lay  clasped  in  her  living  tomb ! 

THOMAS  HAVNES  BAYLV. 


PRINCE  ADEB. 

In  Sana,  0,  in  Sana,  God,  the  Lord, 

Was  very  kind  and  merciful  to  me  ! 

Forth  from  the  Desert  in  my  rags  I  came. 

Weary  and  sore  of  foot.     I  saw  tlie  .spires 

And  swelling  bubbles  of  the  golden  domes 

Rise  through  the  trees  of  Sana,  and  my  heart 

Grew  great  within  me  with  the  strengtii  of  God ; 

And  I  cried  out,  "Now  shall  I  right  myself, — 

I,  Adeb  the  despised,  —  for  God  is  just ! " 

There  he  who  wronged  my  father  dwelt  iu  peace,  — 

My  warlike  father,  who,  when  gray  hairs  crept 

Around  his  forehead,  as  on  Lebanon 

The  whitening  snows  of  winter,  was  betrayed 

To  the  sly  Imam,  and  his  tented  wealth 

Swept  from  him,  'twixt  the  roosting  of  the  cock 

And  his  first  crowing,  —  in  a  single  night ; 

And  I,  poor  Adeb,  sole  of  all  my  race, 

Smeared  with  my  father'sand  my  kinsmen's  blood, 

Fled  througli  tlie  Desert,  till  one  day  a  tribe 

Of  hungi-y  Bedouins  found  me  in  the  sand, 

Half  mad  with  famine,  and  they  took  me  up. 

And  made  a  slave  of  me,  —  of  me,  a  prince  ! 

All  was  fulfdled  at  last.      I  fled  from  them. 

In  rags  and  .sorrow.     Nothing  but  my  heart. 

Like  a  strong  swimmer,  bore  me  uj)  against 

The  howling  sea  of  my  adversity. 

At  length  o'er  Sana,  in  the  act  to  swoop, 

I  stood  like  a  young  eagle  on  a  crag. 

The  traveler  passed  mc  with  suspicious  fear  : 

I  a.sked  for  nothing ;  I  was  not  a  thief. 

The  lean  dogs  snuffed  around  me  :  my  lank  bones, 

Fed  on  the  berries  and  the  crusted  pools. 

Were  a  scant  morsel.     Once  a  brown-skinned  girl 

Called  mc  a  little  from  the  common  path. 

And  gave  me  figs  and  barley  in  a  bag. 

1  paid  her  with  a  kiss,  with  nothing  moie, 

And  shi^  looked  glad;  for  I  was  beautiful, 

And  virgin  as  a  fountain,  and  .ns  cold. 

I  stretched  her  bounty,  jiecking  like  a  liird 

Her  figs  and  barley,  till  my  .strength  returned. 

So  when  rich  Sana  lay  K'ncmth  my  eyes. 

My  foot  was  as  the  leopiud's,  and  my  hand 

As  heavy  an  the  lion's  branilished  ))aw  ; 

And  underneath  my  burnished  skin  the  veins 

And  stretching  muscles  played,  at  every  stop, 


In  wondi-ous  motion.     I  was  very  strong. 

I  looked  upon  my  body,  as  a  bird 

That  bills  liis  feathers  ere  he  takes  to  flight,— 

I,  watching  over  Sana.     Then  I  prayed ; 

And  on  a  soft  stone,  wetted  in  the  brook. 

Ground  my  long  knife  ;  and  then  1  prayed  again. 

God  heard  my  voice,  preparing  all  for  me, 

As,  softly  stepping  down  the  hills,  I  saw 

The  Imam's  summer-palace  all  ablaze 

In  the  last  Hash  of  sunset.     Eveiy  fount 

Was  .spouting  fire,  and  all  the  orange-trees 

Bore  blazing  coals,  and  from  the  marble  walls 

AndgUded  spires andcolumns,  strangely  wrought. 

Glared  the  red  light,  until  my  eyes  were  pained 

With  the  fierce  splendor.  Till  the  night  gi'ew  thick, 

I  lay  within  the  bushes,  next  the  door. 

Still  as  a  serpent,  as  invisible. 

The  guard  hung  round  the  portal.     Man  by  man 

They  dropped  away,  save  one  lone  sentinel. 

And  on  his  eyes  God's  finger  lightly  fell ; 

He  slept  half  standing.      Like  a  summer  wind 

That  threads  the  gi'ove,  yet  never  turns  a  leaf, 

I  stole  from  shadow  unto  shadow  forth ; 

Crossed  all  the  marble  court-yard,  swung  the  door. 

Like  a  soft  gust,  a  little  way  ajar,  — 

My  body's  narrow  width,  no  more,  —  and  stood 

Beneath  the  cresset  iu  the  painted  hall. 

I  marveled  at  the  riches  of  my  foe ; 

I  marveled  at  God's  ways  with  wicked  men. 

Then  I  reached  forth,  and  took  God' s  waiting  hand : 

And  so  he  led  me  over  mossy  floors. 

Flowered  with  the  silken  summer  of  Shiraz, 

Straight  to  the  Imam's  chamber.     At  the  door 

Stretched  a  brawn  eunuch,  blacker  than  my  eyes : 

His  woolly  head  lay  like  the  Kaba-stone 

In  Mecca's  mosque,  as  silent  and  as  huge. 

I  stepped  across  it,  witli  my  pointed  knifo 

.lust  missing  a  full  vein  along  his  neck. 

And,  jiushing  by  the'  cnirtains,  there  1  was,  — 

I,  Adel)  the  despised,  —  upon  the  sjiot 

That,  next  to  heaven,  I  longed  for  most  of  all. 

1  coidd  have  shouted  for  the  joy  in  me. 

Fierce  pangs  ami  flashes  of  bewildering  light 

Leajied  through  my  brain  and  danced  before  my 

eyes. 
So  loud  my  heart  beat,  that  I  feared  its  sound 
Would  wake  the  sleeper ;  and  the  bubbling  blood 
Choked  in  my  throat,  till,  weaker  than  a  child, 
1  reeled  against  a  i^olumn,  and  there  hung 
In  a  blind  stupor.     Then  I  jirayed  again : 
And,  sense  by  sense,  I  wa.s  made  whole  once  more. 
1  toucheil  myself;  1  wius  the  same  ;  I  knew 
Myself  to  be  lone  Adeb,  young  and  strong. 
With  nothing  but  a  stride  of  empty  air 
Between  me  and  God's  justice.      In  a  sleep, 
Tlii(^k  with  the  fumes  of  the  accursed  grape. 
Sprawled  the  fals(^  Imam.    On  his  shaggy  breast, 
Like  a  white  lily  heaving  on  the  tide 
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Of  som»  foul  stream,  the  fairest  woman  slept 

These  roving  eyes  have  ever  looked  upon. 

Almost  a  child,  her  bosom  barely  showed 

The  change  beyond  her  girlhood.    All  her  charms 

Were  budding,  but  half  opened  ;  for  I  saw 

Not  only  beauty  wondrous  in  itself. 

But  possibility  of  more  to  be 

In  the  full  process  of  her  blooming  days. 

1  gazed  upon  her,  and  my  heart  grew  soft, 

As  a  parched  pasture  with  the  dew  of  heaven. 

WTiile  thus  I  gazed  she  smiled,  and  slowly  raised 

The  long  cui-ve  of  her  lashes  ;  and  we  looked 

Each  upon  each  in  wonder,  not  alarm,  — 

Not  eye  to  eye,  but  soul  to  soul,  we  held 

Each  other  for  a  moment.     All  her  life 

Seemed  centered  in  the  cii'cle  of  her  eyes. 

She  stirred  no  limb ;  her  long-drawn,  equal  breath 

Swelled  out  and  ebbed  away  beneath  her  breast, 

In  calm  unbroken.     Not  a  sign  of  fear 

Touched  the  faint  color  on  her  oval  cheek. 

Or  pinched  the  arches  of  her  tender  mouth. 

She  took  me  for  a  vision,  and  she  lay 

With  her  sleep's  smile  unaltered,  as  in  doubt 

Whether  real  life  had  stolen  into  her  di-eams. 

Or  dreaming  stretched  into  her  outer  life. 

I  was  not  giaceless  to  a  woman's  eyes. 

The  girls  of  Damar  paused  to  see  me  pass, 

I  walking  in  my  rags,  yet  beautiful. 

One  maiden  said,  "He  has  a  prince's  air ! " 

1  am  a  prince  ;  the  air  was  all  my  own. 

So  thought  the  lily  on  the  Imam's  breast ; 

And  lightly  as  a  summer  mist,  that  lifts 

Before  the  morning,  so  she  floated  up, 

Without  a  sound  or  rustle  of  a  robe, 

From  her  coarse  pillow,  and  before  me  stood 

With  asking  eyes.     The  Imam  never  moved. 

A  stride  and  blow  were  aU  my  need,  and  they 

Were  wholly  in  my  power.     I  took  her  hand, 

I  held  a  warning  finger  to  my  lips. 

And  whispered  in  her  small,  expectant  ear, 

"  Adeb,  the  son  of  Akem  !"     She  replied 

In  a  low  murmur  whose  bewildering  sound 

Almost  lulled  wakeful  me  to  sleep,  and  sealed 

The  sleeper's  lids  in  tenfold  slumber,  "  Prince, 

Lord  of  the  Imam's  life  and  of  my  heart, 

Tiike  all  thou  seest,  — it  is  thy  right,  1  know,  — 

But  spare  the  Imam  for  thy  own  soul's  sake !" 

Then  I  arrayed  mo  in  a  robe  of  state, 

Sliining  with  gold  and  jewels  ;  and  I  bound 

In  my  long  turban  gems  that  might  have  bought 

The  hands  'twixt  Babelmandeb  and  Sahan. 

I  girt  tibout  me,  with  a  blazing  belt, 

A  scimitar  o'er  which  the  sweating  smiths 

In  far  Damascus  hammered  for  long  years. 

Whose  hilt  .and  scabbard  shot  a  trembling  light 

From  diamonds  and  rubies.     And  she  smiled, 

As  piece  by  piece  I  put  the  treasures  on, 

To  lee  me  look  so  fair,  —  in  pride  she  smiled. 


I  hung  long  purses  at  my  side.     I  scooped, 
From  off  a  table,  figs  and  dates  and  rice. 
And  bound  them  to  my  girdle  in  a  sack. 
Then  over  all  I  flung  a  snowy  cloak, 
And  beckoned  to  the  maiden.     So  she  stole 
Forth  like  my  shadow,  past  the  sleeping  wolf 
Who  wronged  my  father,  o'er  the  woolly  head 
Of  the  swart  eunuch,  dowa  the  painted  court. 
And  by  the  sentinel  who  standing  slept. 
Strongly  against  the  portal,  through  my  rags,  — 
My  old  base  rags,  — and  through  the  maiden's  veil, 
I  pressed  my  knife,  —  upon  the  wooden  hilt 
Was  "Adeb,  son  of  Akem,"  carved  by  me 
In  my  long  slavehood,  —  as  a  passing  sign 
To  wait  the  Imam's  waking.     Shadows  cast 
From  two  high-sailing  clouds  upon  the  sand 
Passed  not  more  noiseless  than  we  two,  as  one. 
Glided  beneath  the  moonlight,  till  I  smelt 
The  fragrance  of  the  stables.     As  I  slid 
The  wide  doors  open,  \vith  a  sudden  bound 
Uprose  the  startled  horses  :  but  they  stood 
StUl  as  the  man  who  in  a  foreign  land 
Hears  his  strange  language,  when  my  Desert  call. 
As  low  and  plaintive  as  the  nested  dove's. 
Fell  on  their  listening  ears.     From  stall  to  stall. 
Feeling  the  horses  with  my  groping  hands, 
I  crept  in  darkness ;  and  at  length  I  came 
Upon  two  sister  mares  whose  rounded  sides. 
Fine  muzzles,  and  small  heads,  and  pointed  ears. 
And  foreheads  spreading  'twixt  their  eyelids  wide, 
Long  slender  tails,  thin  manes,  and  coats  of  silk, 
Told  me,  that,  of  the  hundred  steeds  there  stalled. 
My  hand  was  on  the  treasures.     O'er  and  o'er 
I  felt  their  bony  joints,  and  down  their  legs 
To  the  cool  hoofs ;  —  no  blemish  anywhere  : 
These  I  led  foi'th  and  saddled.     U^pon  one 
I  set  the  IDy,  gathered  now  for  me,  — 
My  own,  henceforth,  forever.     So  we  rode 
Across  the  grass,  beside  the  stony  path. 
Until  we  gained  the  highway  that  is  lost. 
Leading  from  Sana,  in  the  eastern  sands : 
When,  with  a  ciy  that  both  the  descrt-bom 
Knew  without  hint  from  wliip  or  goading  spur, 
We  dashed  into  a  gallop.     Far  behind 
In  sparks  and  smoke  the  dusty  highway  rose ; 
And  ever  on  the  maiden's  face  I  saw. 
When  the  moon  flashed  upon  it,  the  strange  .smil« 
It  wore  on  waking.     Once  I  kissed  lier  mouth, 
AMien  she  gi'ew  weaiy,  and  her  strength  returned. 
All  through  thenight  we  scoured  between  the  hills  : 
The  moon  went  down  behind  us,  and  the  stars 
Dropped  after  her ;  but  long  before  I  saw 
A  jilanet  blazing  straight  against  our  eyes, 
The  road  had  softened,  and  the  shadowy  liills 
Had  flattened  out,  and  I  could  hear  the  hiss 
Of  sand  spumed  backward  by  the  flying  mares. 
Glory  to  God !     I  was  at  home  .again  ! 
The  sun  rose  on  us  :  far  and  near  I  saw 
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The  level  Desert ;  skj'  met  sand  all  round. 

Is  checkered  with  the  northern  light  : 

We  paused  at  mid-day  by  a  palm-crowned  well, 

Town,  —  village,  —  none  were  on  our  track. 

Andate  and  slumbered.    Somewhat,  too,  wassaid : 

But  a  wild  plain  of  far  extent. 

The  words  have  slipped  my  memory.    That  same 

And  bounded  by  a  forest  black  ; 

eve 

And,  save  the  scarce  seen  battlement 

We  rode  sedately  through  a  Ilamoum  camp,  — 

On  distant  heights  of  some  strong  hold. 

I,  Adeb,  prince  amongst  them,  and  my  bride. 

Against  the  Tartars  built  of  old, 

And  ever  since  amongst  them  I  have  ridden, 

No  trace  of  man 

A  head  and  shoulders  taller  than  the  best ; 

And  ever  since  my  days  have  been  of  gold. 

"  But  fast  we  fled,  away,  away, 

My  nights  have  been  of  silver,  —  God  is  just ! 

And  I  could  neither  sigh  nor  pray  ; 

GEORGE  Henry.  BOKER. 

And  my  cold  sweat-drops  fell  like  rain 
Upon  the  courser's  bristling  mane  ; 

But,  snorting  still  with  rage  and  fear. 

MAZEPPA'S  RIDE. 

He  flew  upon  his  far  career  ; 

At  times  I  almost  thought,  indeed. 

FROM   "MAZEPPA." 

He  must  have  slackened  in  his  speed  ; 

"  '  Bring  forth   the    horse  ! '  —  the   horse   was 

But  no,  —  my  bound  and  slender  frame 

brought, 

Was  nothing  to  his  angry  might, 

In  truth,  he  was  a  noble  steed. 

And  merely  like  a  spur  became  : 

A  Tartar  of  the  Ukraine  breed. 

Each  motion  which  I  made  to  free 

Who  looked  as  though  the  speed  of  thought 

My  swoln  limbs  from  their  agony 

Were  in  his  limbs  ;  but  he  was  wild. 

Increased  his  fury  and  affright : 

Wild  as  the  wild  deer,  and  untaught. 

I  tried  my  voice,  —  't  was  faint  and  low. 

With  spur  and  bridle  undefiled,  — 

But  yet  he  swerved  as  from  a  blow ; 

'T  was  but  a  day  he  had  been  caught ; 

And,  starting  to  each  accent,  sprang 

And  snorting,  with  erected  mane. 

As  from  a  sudden  trumpet's  clang  ; 

And  struggling  fiercely,  but  in  vaiii. 

Meantime  my  cords  were  wet  with  gore. 

In  the  full  foam  of  wiath  and  dread 

AVhich,  oozing  through  my  limbs,  ran  o'er  ; 

To  me  the  desert-born  was  led  ; 

And  in  my  tongue  the  tliirst  became 

They  bound  me  on,  that  menial  throng. 

A  something  fiercer  far  than  flame. 

Upon  his  back  with  many  a  thong  ; 

Then  loosed  him  with  a  sudden  lash,  — 

' '  We  neared  the  wild  wood,  —  't  was  so  wide, 

Away  !  —  away  !  —  and  on  we  dash  ! 

I  saw  no  bounds  on  either  side  ; 

Torrents  less  rapid  and  less  rash. 

'T  was  studded  with  old  stm-dy  trees, 
That  bent  not  to  the  roughest  breeze 

"  Away  !  —  away  !  —  My  breath  was  gone,  — 

Wliith  liowls  down  from  Siberia's  waste, 

I  saw  not  where  he  huiried  on  ; 

And  strips  the  forest  in  its  haste,  — 

'T  was  scarcely  yet  the  break  of  day. 

But  tlicso  were  few  and  far  beUveen, 

And  on  he  foamed,  —  away  !  —  away  !  — 

Set  thick  with  shrubs  more  young  and  green. 

The  last  of  human  sounds  whicli  rose. 

Luxuriant  with  their  annual  leaves, 

As  I  was  darted  from  my  foes. 

Ere  strown  by  those  autumnal  eves 

WiLs  the  wild  shout  of  savage  laughter. 

That  nip  the  forest's  foliage  dead. 

Which  on  tlie  wind  came  roaring  after 

Discolored  with  a  lifeless  red. 

A  moment  from  that  rabble  rout  ; 

Whicli  stands  thereon  like  stilfened  gore 

With  sudden  wrath  I  wrenched  my  head. 

Upon  the  slain  wlien  battle  's  o'er. 

And  snapped  the  cord  which  to  the  mane 

And  some  long  winter's  night  hath  shed 

J  lad  bound  my  neck  in  lieu  of  rein. 

Its  frost  o'er  every  tombless  head. 

And,  writhing  half  my  form  about, 

So  cold  and  stark  the  raven's  beak 

Howled  back  my  curse  ;  but  midst  the  tread. 

May  peck  unpierced  each  frozen  cheek  : 

The  thunder  of  my  courser's  speed. 

'T  was  a  wild  waste  of  undenvood. 

I'erchance  they  did  not  hear  nor  heed  : 

And  hen!  and  there  a  chestnut  stood. 
The  strong  oak,  and  the  hardy  pine  ; 

"  Away,  away,  my  steed  and  I, 

But  far  ai)art,  —  and  well  it  were, 

Upon  tlie  pinions  of  tlu'  wind. 

Or  else  a  diiferent  lot  were  mine,  — 

All  human  dwellings  left  behind  ; 

The  houghs  gave  way,  and  did  not  tear 

We  sped  like  meteors  through  the  sky, 

My  limbs  ;  and  I  found  strength  to  bear 

\Vheu  with  its  crackling  sound  the  night 

My  wounds,  already  scanod  with  cold,  — 
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My  bonds  forbade  to  loose  my  hold. 

We  rustled  through  the  leaves  like  ^vmd, 

Left  shrubs  and  trees  and  wolves  behind  ; 

By  night  1  heard  them  on  the  track. 

Their  troop  came  hard  upon  our  back 

With  their  long  gallop,  which  can  tire 

The  hound's  deep  hate,  and  hunter's  fire  : 

Where'er  we  flew  they  followed  on, 

Nor  left  us  with  the  morning  sun  ; 

Behijid  I  saw  them,  scarce  a  rood. 

At  daybreak  winding  through  the  wood. 

And  through  the  night  had  heard  their  feet 

Tlieir  stealing,  rustling  step  repeat. 

O,  how  I  wished  for  spear  or  sword, 

At  least  to  die  amidst  the  horde. 

And  perish  —  if  it  must  be  so  — 

At  bay,  destro)nng  many  a  foe  ! 

When  first  my  courser's  race  begun, 

I  wished  the  goal  already  won  ; 

But  now  I  doubted  strength  and  speed. 

Vain  doubt !  his  swift  and  savage  breed 

Had  nerved  him  like  the  mountain  roe  ; 

"  The  wood  was  passed  ;  't  was  more  than  noon, 
But  chill  the  air,  although  in  June  ; 
Or  it  might  be  my  veins  ran  cold,  — 
Prolonged  endurance  tames  the  bold  ; 

"  What  marvel  if  this  worn-out  tnink 

Beneath  its  woes  a  moment  sunk  ? 

The  earth  gave  way,  the  skies  rolled  round, 

I  seemed  to  sink  upon  the  ground  ; 

But  ened,  for  I  was  fastly  bound. 

My  heart  t\imed  sick,  my  brain  grew  sore, 

And  tluobbed  awhile,  then  beat  no  more  ; 

The  skies  spun  like  a  mighty  wheel ; 

I  saw  the  trees  like  drunkards  reel. 

And  a  slight  fla.sh  sprang  o'er  my  eyes, 

Which  saw  no  farther  ;  he  who  dies 

Can  die  no  more  than  then  I  died. 

O'ertortured  by  that  ghastly  ride, 

I  felt  the  blackness  come  and  go. 
And  strove  to  wake  ;  but  could  not  make 

My  senses  climb  up  from  below  : 

I  felt  as  on  a  plank  at  sea. 

When  all  the  waves  that  dash  o'er  thee, 

At  the  same  time  upheave  and  whelm, 

And  hurl  thee  towards  a  desert  realm. 

My  undulating  life  was  as 

The  fancied  lights  that  flitting  pass 

Our  shut  eyes  in  deep  midnight,  when 

Fever  begins  upon  the  brain  ; 

But  soon  it  passed,  with  little  pain. 
But  a  confusion  worse  than  such  : 
I  own  that  I  shoidd  deem  it  much. 

Dying,  to  feel  the  same  again ; 

And  yet  I  do  suppose  we  must 

Feel  fur  more  ere  we  turn  to  dust : 


No  matter  ;  I  have  bared  my  brow 

Full  in  Death's  face  —  before  —  and  now. 


"  My  thoughts  came  back :  where  was  1  f 
And  numb  and  giddy :  pulse  by  pulse 

Life  reassumed  its  lingering  hold. 

And  throb  by  throb,  —  till  grown  a  pang 
^Vhich  for  a  moment  would  convulse. 
My  blood  reflowed,  though  thick  and  chill ; 

My  ear  with  uncouth  noises  rang ; 
My  heart  began  once  more  to  thrill ; 

My  sight  returned,  though  dim  ;  alas  ! 

And  thickeneii,  as  it  were,  ^\-ith  glass. 

Methought  the  dash  of  waves  was  nigh  ; 

There  was  a  gleam  too  of  the  sky. 

Studded  with  stars  ;  — it  is  no  dream  ; 

The  wUd  horse  swims  the  wilder  stream  1 

The  bright,  broad  river's  gushing  tide 

Sweeps,  winding  onward,  far  and  wide. 

And  we  are  half-way,  struggling  o'er 

To  yon  unknown  and  silent  shore. 

The  waters  broke  my  hollow  trance, 

And  with  a  temporary  strength 
My  stifl'ened  limbs  were  rebaptized. 

My  courser's  broad  breast  proudly  braves. 

And  dashes  off  the  ascending  waves. 

And  onward  we  advance  ! 

We  reach  the  slippeiy  shore  at  length, 
A  haven  I  but  little  prized, 

For  all  behind  was  dark  and  drear. 

And  all  before  w.is  night  and  fear. 

How  many  hours  of  night  or  day 

In  those  suspended  pangs  I  lay, 

I  could  not  tell  ;  I  scarcely  knew 

If  this  were  human  breath  I  drew. 

"  With  glossy  skin,  and  dripping  mane, 

And  reeling  limbs,  and  reeking  flank, 
The  wild  steed's  sinewy  nerves  stiU  strain 

Up  the  repelling  bank. 
We  gain  the  top  ;  a  boundless  plain 
Spreads  through  the  shadow  of  the  night. 

And  onward,  onward,  onward,  seems. 

Like  precipices  in  our  dreams, 
To  stretch  beyond  the  sight ; 
And  here  and  there  a  speck  of  white, 

Or  scattered  spot  of  dusky  green, 
In  masses  broke  into  the  light 
As  rose  the  moon  upon  my  right. 

But  naught  distinctly  seen 
In  the  dim  waste  would  indicate 
The  omen  of  a  cottage  gate  ; 
No  twinkling  taper  fi'om  afar 
Stood  like  a  hospitable  star  ; 
Not  even  an  jgnis-faluus  rose 
To  make  him  merry  with  my  woes  : 

That  veiy  cheat  had  cheered  me  then  ! 
Although  detected,  welcome  still. 
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Reminding  me,  through  every  ill, 
Of  the  abodes  of  men. 

"  Onward  we  went,  —  but  slack  and  slow  ; 

His  savage  force  at  length  o'erspent, 
The  drooping  courser,  faint  and  low, 

All  feebly  foaming  went. 
A  sickly  infont  had  had  power 
To  guide  him  forward  in  that  hour  ; 

But  useless  all  to  me. 
His  new-born  tameness  naught  availed,  — 
My  linibs  were  bound  ;  my  force  had  failed, 

Perchance,  had  they  been  tree. 
With  feeble  efforts  still  I  tried 
To  rend  the  bonds  so  starkly  tied. 

But  still  it  was  in  vain  ; 
My  limbs  were  only  wrung  the  more. 
And  soon  the  idle  strife  gave  o'er. 

Which  but  prolonged  their  pain  ; 
The  dizzy  race  seemed  almost  done. 
Although  no  goal  was  nearly  won  ; 
Some  streaks  announced  the  coming  sun,  — 

How  slow,  alas  !  he  came  ! 
Methouglit  that  mist  of  dawning  gray 
Would  never  dapple  into  day ; 
How  heavily  it  rolled  away,  — 

Before  the  eastern  flame 
Rose  crimson,  and  deposed  the  stars, 
And  called  the  radiance  from  their  cars. 
And  filled  the  earth,  from  his  deep  throne, 
With  lonely  luster,  .all  his  own. 

"  Up  rose  the  sun  ;  the  mists  were  curled 
'  Back  from  the  solitary  world 
Which  lay  around  —  behind  —  before. 
Wiat  booted  it  to  traverse  o'er 
Plain,  forest,  river  ?     Man  nor  brute, 
Nor  dint  of  lioof,  nor  print  of  foot. 
Lay  in  the  wild  luxuriant  soil  ; 
No  sign  of  travel,  —  none  of  toil ; 
Tlie  very  air  was  mute  ; 
And  not  an  insect's  shrill  small  horn. 
Nor  matin  bird's  new  voice,  was  borne 
From  herb  nor  thicket.     Many  a  werst, 
Panting  as  if  his  heart  woiJd  burst, 
The  weai-y  brute  still  staggered  on  ; 
And  still  we  were,  or  seemed,  alone. 
At  length,  while  reeling  on  our  way, 
Metliuught  I  heard  a  courser  neigh 
From  out  yon  tuft  of  blackening  firs. 
Is  it  the  wind  those  branches  stirs  ? 
No,  no  !  from  out  the  forest  prance 

A  trampling  troop  ;  I  see  them  come  ! 
In  one  vast  squadron  they  advance  ! 

1  strove  to  cry,  —  my  lij)s  wore  dumb. 
The  steeds  rush  on  in  plunging  pride  ; 
Hut  where  are  they  the  reins  to  guide  ? 
A  thousand  horse,  —  and  none  to  ride  ! 


With  flowing  taU,  and  fl)-ing  mane. 
Wide  nostrils,  never  stretched  by  pain. 
Mouths  bloodless  to  the  bit  or  rein, 
And  feet  that  iron  never  shod, 
And  flanks  unscarrcd  by  spur  or  rod, 
A  thousand  horse,  the  wUd,  the  free, 
Like  waves  that  follow  o'er  the  sea, 

Came  thickly  thundering  on, 
As  if  our  faint  approacli  to  meet ; 
The  sight  renerveil  my  courser's  feet, 
A  moment  staggering,  feebly  fleet, 
A  moment,  with  a  faint  low  neigh. 

He  answered,  and  then  fell : 
With  gasps  and  glazing  eyes  he  lay. 

And  reeking  limbs  immovable, 
His  first  and  last  career  is  done  ! 
On  came  the  troop,  —  they  saw  him  stoop. 

They  saw  me  strangely  bound  along 

His  back  with  many  a  bloody  thong  : 
They  stop,  —  they  start,  —  they  snuff  the  air. 
Gallop  a  moment  here  and  there, 
Approach,  retire,  wheel  round  .and  round. 
Then  plunging  back  with  sudden  bound, 
Headed  by  one  black  mighty  steed, 
Who  seemed  the  patriarch  of  his  breed. 

Without  a  single  speck  or  hair 
Of  white  upon  his  shaggy  hide ; 
They  snort,  they  foam,  neigh,  swerve  aside. 
And  backward  to  the  forest  fly. 
By  instinct,  from  a  human  eye. 

They  left  me  there  to  my  despair. 
Linked  to  the  dead  and  stifl'ening  wretch. 
Whose  lifeless  linibs  beneath  me  stretch. 
Relieved  from  tliat  unwonted  weight, 
From  whence  1  could  not  extricate 
Nor  him  nor  me,  and  there  we  lay 

The  dying  on  the  dead  ! 
I  little  deemed  another  day 

Would  see  my  houseless,  helpless  head. 

"  And  there  from  morn  till  twilight  bound, 
I  felt  the  heavy  hours  toil  round, 
With  just  enough  of  life  to  sec 
My  last  of  .suns  go  down  on  me. 

"  The  sun  was  sinking,  —  still  1  lay 

Chained  to  the  chill  and  stiffening  steed  ; 
I  thought  to  mingle  there  our  clay  ; 

And  my  dim  eyes  of  death  had  need. 

No  hope  arose  of  being  freed  : 
I  ca.st  my  last  looks  up  the  sky. 

And  there  between  me  and  the  sun 
I  saw  the  expecting  niven  fly. 
Who  scarce  would  wait  till  both  should  die 

Kre  his  repast  begun  ; 
He  flew,  and  perched,  then  flew  once  more, 
And  each  time  nearer  than  before ; 
I  saw  his  wing  through  twilight  flit. 
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And  once  so  near  me  he  alit 

I  could  have  smote,  but  lacked  the  strength ; 
But  the  slight  motion  of  my  hand, 
And  feeble  scratching  of  the  sand, 
The  exerted  throat's  faint  struggling  noise, 
Which  scarcely  could  be  called  a  voice, 

Together  scared  him  off  at  length. 
I  know  no  more,  —  my  latest  di"eam 

Is  something  of  a  lovely  star 

WTiich  fixed  my  dull  eyes  from  afar, 
And  went  and  came  vfith  wandering  beam, 
And  of  the  cold,  dull,  swimming,  dense 
Sensation  of  recurring  sense. 
And  then  subsiding  back  to  death. 
And  then  again  a  little  breath, 
A  little  thrill,  a  short  suspense. 

An  icy  sickness  curdling  o'er 
My  heart,  and  sparks  that  crossed  my  brain,  — 
A  gasp,  a  throb,  a  start  of  pain, 

A  sigh,  and  nothing  more. 

"  I  woke.  — Where  was  I  ?  —  Do  I  see 
A  human  face  look  down  on  me  ? 
And  doth  a  roof  above  me  close  ? 
Do  these  limbs  on  a  couch  repose  ? 
Is  this  a  chamber  where  I  lie  ? 
And  is  it  mortal  yon  bright  eye, 
That  watches  me  with  gentle  glance  ? 

I  closed  my  own  again  once  more. 
As  doubtful  that  the  former  trance 

Could  not  as  yet  be  o'er. 
A  slender  girl,  long-haired  ajid  tall, 
S.-ite  watching  by  the  cottage  wall ; 
The  sparkle  of  her  eye  I  caught, 
Even  with  my  fii-st  return  of  thought ; 
For  ever  and  anon  she  threw 

A  pr}Tiig,  pitj-ing  glance  on  me 

With  her  black  eyes  so  wild  and  free  : 
I  gazed  and  gazed,  until  I  knew 

No  vision  it  coidd  be,  — 
But  that  I  lived,  and  was  released 
From  adding  to  the  vulture's  feast : 
And  when  the  Cossack  maid  beheld 
My  heavy  eyes  at  length  unsealed. 
She  smiled,  —  and  I  essayed  to  speak. 

But  failed,  —  and  she  approached,  and  mada 

With  lip  and  finger  signs  that  said 
I  must  'not  strive  as  yet  to  break 
The  silence,  till  my  strength  should  be 
Enough  to  leave  my  accents  free  ; 
And  then  her  hand  on  mine  she  laid, 
And  smoothed  the  pillow  for  my  head, 
And  stole  along  on  tiptoe  tread. 

And  gently  oped  the  door,  and  spake 
In  whispers,  —  ne'er  was  voice  so  sweet ! 
Even  music  followed  her  Ught  feet ; 

But  those  she  called  were  not  awake, 
And  she  vent  forth  ;  bat,  ere  she  passed. 


Another  look  on  me  she  cast. 

Another  sign  she  made,  to  say 
That  I  had  naught  to  fear,  that  all 
Were  near,  at  my  command  or  call, 

And  she  would  not  delay 
Her  due  retui-u  :  while  she  was  gone, 
Methought  I  felt  too  much  alone. 

' '  She  came  with  mother  and  with  sire,  — 
What  need  of  more  ?  —  I  will  not  tire 
With  long  recital  of  the  rest. 
Since  1  became  the  Cossack's  guest. 
They  found  me  senseless  on  the  plain,  — 

They  bore  me  to  the  nearest  hut,  — 
They  brought  me  into  life  again,  — 
Me,  —  one  day  o'er  their  realm  to  reign  ! 

Thus  the  vain  fool  who  strove  to  glut 
His  rage,  refining  on  m}'  pain. 

Sent  me  forth  to  the  wilderness, 
Bound,  naked,  bleeding,  and  alone, 
To  pass  the  desert  to  a  throne,  — 

What  mortal  his  own  doom  may  guess  ? " 
Lord  Byron. 


THE  AHAB  TO  HIS  FAVORITE  STEED. 

My  beautiful !  my  beautiful !  that  standest  meek- 
ly by, 
With  thy  proudly  arched  and  glossy  neck,  and 

dark  and  fiery  eye. 
Fret  not  to  roam  the  desert  now,  with  all  thy 

winged  speed ; 
I  may  not  mount  on  thee  again,  —thou 'rt  sold, 

my  Arab  steed ! 
Fret  not  with  that  impatient  hoof,  —  snuff  not 

the  breezy  wind,  — 
The  farther  that  thou  fliest  now,  so  far  am  I  behind ; 
The  stranger  hath  thy  bridle-rein,  —  thy  master 

hath  his  gold,  — 
Fleet-limbed  and  beautiful,    farewell ;  thou  'rt 

sold,  my  steed,  thou  'rt  sold. 

Farewell !  those  free,  untired  limbs  full  many  a 

mile  must  roam. 
To  reach  the  cliill  and  wintry  sky  which  clouds 

the  stranger's  home ; 
Some  other  hand,  less  fond,  must  now  thy  corn 

and  bed  prepare. 
Thy  silky  mane,  I  braided  once,  must  he  another's 

care! 
The  morning  snn  shall  dawn  again,  but  never 

more  with  thee 
Shall  I  gallop  through  the  desert  paths,  where 

we  were  wont  to  be ; 
Evening  shall  d.irken  on  the  earth,  and  o'er  the 

sandy  plain 
Some  other  steed,  with  slower  step,  shall  bear  me 

home  again. 


Yes,  thou  must  go  !  the  wild,  free  breeze,  the 

brilliant  sun  and  sky, 
Thy  master's  house,  —  from  all   of  these  my 

exiled  one  must  fly; 
Thy  proud  dark  eye  will  grow  less  proud,  thy 

step  become  less  fleet, 
And  vainly  shalt  thou  arch  thy  neck,  thy  mas- 
ter's hand  to  meet. 
Only  in   sleep  shall   I   behold  that  dark  eye, 

glancing  bright; — 
Only  in  sleep  shall  hear  again  that  stfp  so  firm 

and  light ; 
And  when  I  raise  my  dreaming  arm  to  check  or 

cheer  thy  speed, 
Then  must  I,  starting,  wake  to  feel,  —  thou  'rt 

sold,  my  Arab  steed  ! 

Ah  !  rudely  then,  unseen  by  me,  some  cruel  hand 

may  chide. 
Till  foam-wTeaths  lie,  like  crested  waves,  along 

thy  panting  side : 
And  the  rich  blood  that 's  in  thee  swells,  in  thy 

indignant  pain, 
Till  careless  eyes,  which  rest  on  thee,  may  count 

each  starting  vein. 
ll^ill  they  ill-use  thee  ?     If  I  thought  —  but  no, 

it  cannot  be,  — 
Thou  art  so  swift,  yet  easy  curbed  ;  so  gentle, 

yet  so  free : 
And  yet,  if  haply,  when  thou  'rt  gone,  my  lonely 

heart  should  yearn,  — 
Can  the  hand  which  casts  thee  from  it  now  com- 
mand thee  to  return  ? 

Return/  alas!  my  Arab  steed!  what  shall  thy 

master  do, 
When  thou,  who  wast  his  all  of  joy,  hast  vanished 

from  his  view? 
When  the  dim  distance  cheats  mine  eye,  and 

through  the  gathering  tears 
Thy  bright  form,  for  a  moment,  like  the  false 

mirage  appears ; 
Slow  and  unmounted  shall  I  roam,  with  weary 

step  alone. 
Where,  witli  fleet  step  and  joyous  bound,  thou 

oft  hast  borne  me  on  ; 
And  sitting  down  by  that  green  well,  I  '11  pause 

and  sadly  think, 
"  It  was  here  he  bowed  his  glossy  neck  when  last 

I  saw  him  drink  ! " 

JDien  last  I  saw  llue  drink/ — Away !  the  fevered 

dream  is  o'er,  — 
1  could  not  live  a  day,  and  know  that  we  should 

meet  no  more ! 
They  tempted  me,  my  beautiful! — for  hunger's 

power  is  strong, — 
They  tempted  mo,   my  beautiful  !  but  I  have 

loved  too  long. 


Who  said  that  I  had  given  thee  up  ?  who  said 

that  thou  wast  sold? 
'T  is  false,  —  't  is  false,  my  Arab  steed  !  I  fling 

them  back  their  gold  ! 
Thus,  Unis,  I  leap  upon  thy  back,  and  scour  the 

distant  plains ; 

Away !  who  overtakes  us  now  shall  claim  thee 

for  his  pains ! 

CAROLINE  E.  Norton. 


HELVELLYN. 

[In  the  spring  of  1805,  ayounggentlomanof  talents,  and  ofamo^ 
amiable  disposition,  perished  by  losing  his  way  on  the  mountain 
Hclvellj-n.  His  remains  were  not  discovered  till  three  months  after- 
wards, when  they  were  found  guarded  by  a  faithful  terrier,  his  con- 
stant attendant  during  frequent  solitary  rambles  through  the  wilds 
of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.] 

I  CLIMBED  the  dark  browof  the  mighty  Helvellyn, 
Lakes   and   mountains  beneath   me   gleamed 
misty  and  wide : 
All  was  still,  save,  by  fits,  when  the  eagle  was 
yelling, 
.And  starting  around  me  the  echoes  replied. 
On  the  right,  Striden  Edge  round  the  Red  Tani 

was  bending, 
And  Catchedicam  its  left  verge  was  defending. 
One  huge  nameless  rock  in  the  front  was  ascending, 
When  I  marked  the  .sad  spot  where  the  wan- 
derer had  died. 

Dark  green  was  tliat  .spot  mid  the  brown  moun- 
tain heather, 
\VTiere  the  Pilgrim  of  Nature  lay  stretched  in 
decay. 
Like  the  corpse  of  an  outcast  abandoned  to  weather. 
Till  the  mountain  winds  wasted  the  tenantless 
clay ; 
Nor  yet  ijuite  deserted,  tlimigh  lonely  extended, 
For,  faithful  in  death,  his  mute  favorite  attended, 
The  much-loved  reinains  of  lier  master  defended. 
Ami  cha.sed  the  hill-fox  and  the  raven  away. 

How  long  didst  thou  think  that  his  silence  was 
slumber  ? 
When  the  wind  waved  his  garment,  how  oft 
didst  thou  start? 
How  many  long  ilays  anil  long  nights  didst  thou 
number 
Ere  he  faded  before  thee,  the  friend  of  thy  heart  ? 
And,  0,  was  it  meet  that  —  no  reciuit^m  read  o'er 

him, 
No  mother  to  weep,  and  110  friend  to  deplore  liim. 
And  thou,  little  guardi.Tti,  .alone  stretched  before 
him  — 
Unhonored  the  Pilgrim  from  life  should  depart  ? 

When  a  prince  to  the  fate  of  the  peasant  has  yielded, 
The  tapestry  waves  dark  round  the  dim-lighted 
hall. 
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With  'scutcheons  of  sQver  the  coffin  is  shielded, 

And  piiges  stand  mute  by  the  canopied  pall : 

Through  the  courts,  at  deep  midnight,  the  torches 

are  gleaming; 
In  the  proudly  arched  chapel  the  banners  are 

beaming ; 
Faradownthelongaisle  sacred  music  is  streaming, 
Lamenting  a  Chief  of  the  People  should  fall. 

But  meeter  for  thee,  gentle  lover  of  natm'e, 
To  lay  down  thy  head  like  the  meek  mountain 
lamb, 
When,  mldered,  he  drops  from  some  cliff  huge 
in  stature. 
And  draws  his  last  sob  by  the  side  of  his  dam. 
And  more  stately  thy  couch  by  this  desert  lake 

lying. 
Thy  obsiMiuies  sung  by  the  gray  plover  flying. 
With  one  faithful  friend  but  to  witness  thy  dying, 
In  the  arms  of  Helvellyn  and  Catchedicam. 
SIR  Walter  Scott. 


HELVULLTX. 

A  EAKKING  sound  the  shepherd  hear.?, 
A  cry  as  of  a  dog  or  fox  ; 
He  halts,  and  searches  -n-ith  his  eyes 
Among  the  .scattei"ed  rocks ; 
And  now  .at  distance  can  discern 
A  stirring  in  a  br.ake  of  fern  ; 
And  instantly  a  dog  is  seen. 
Glancing  through  that  covert  green. 

The  dog  is  not  of  mountain  breed  ; 

Its  motions,  too,  are  wild  and  shy,  — 

With  something,  as  the  shepherd  thinks, 

Unusual  in  it.s  cry  ; 

Nor  is  there  any  one  in  sight 

All  round,  in  hollow  or  on  height; 

Nor  shout  nor  whistle  strikes  his  ear. 

Wliat  is  the  creature  doing  here  ? 

It  was  a  covo,  a  huge  recess. 

That  keeps,  till  June,  December's  snow ; 

A  lofty  precipice  in  front, 

A  silent  tarn  below ! 

Far  in  the  bosom  of  Helvellyn, 

Remote  from  jiublic  road  or  dwelling, 

Pathway,  or  cultivated  land,  — 

From  trace  of  human  foot  or  hand. 

There  sometimes  doth  a  leaping  fish 

Send  through  the  tani  a  lonely  cheer ; 

The  crags  repeat  the  raven's  croak 

In  sjTuphony  austere ; 

Thither  the  rainbow  comes,  the  cloud. 

And  mists  that  spread  the  flying  shroud ; 


And  sunbeams ;  and  the  sounding  blast. 
That,  if  it  could,  would  huriy  past, 
But  that  enonnous  barrier  holds  it  fast. 

Not  free  from  boding  thoughts,  awhile 
The  sliepherd  stood ;  then  makes  his  way 
O'er  rocks  and  stones,  following  the  dog 
As  ijuickly  as  he  may ; 
Nor  far  had  gone  before  he  found 
A  human  skeleton  on  the  ground. 
The  appalled  discoverer  with  a  sigh 
Looks  round  to  learn  the  history. 

From  those  abrupt  and  perilous  rocks 

The  man  had  fallen,  that  place  of  fear ! 

At  length  upon  the  shepherd's  mind 

It  breaks,  and  all  is  clear. 

He  instantly  recalled  the  name. 

And  who  he  was,  and  whence  he  came ; 

Remembered,  too,  the  very  day 

On  which  the  traveler  passed  this  way. 

But  hear  a  wonder,  for  whose  sake 

This  lamentable  t.ale  I  tell! 

A  lasting  monument  of  words 

This  wonder  merits  well. 

The  dog,  which  still  was  hovering  nigh, 

Repeating  the  same  timid  cry. 

This  dog  had  been  through  three  months'  space 

A  dweller  in  that  savage  place. 

Yes,  proof  was  plain,  that,  since  the  day 
When  this  ill-fated  traveler  died. 
The  dog  had  watched  about  the  spot. 
Or  by  his  master's  side  : 
How  nourished  here  through  such  long  time 
He  knows  who  gave  that  love  sublime. 
And  gave  that  strength  of  feeling,  great 
Above  all  human  estimate ! 

William  Wordsworth. 


THE  STAa  HUNT. 

FROM  •'  THE  LADV  OF  THE  LAKH.* 

The  st.ag  at  eve  had  dnmk  his  fill. 
Where  danced  the  moon  on  Monan's  rill, 
And  deep  his  midnight  lair  had  made 
In  lone  Olenartney's  hazel  shade  ; 
But,  when  the  sun  his  beacon  red 
H.ad  kindled  on  Benvoirlich's  head. 
The  deep-mouthed  bloodhound's  heavy  hay 
Resounded  n\>  the  rocky  way. 
And  faint,  from  farther  distance  borne. 
Were  heard  the  clanging  hoof  and  horn. 
As  Chief  who  hears  his  warder  call, 
"To  arms !  the  foemen  storm  the  wall," 


The  antlered  monarch  of  the  waste 

Sprung  from  his  heathury  couch  in  haste. 

But,  ere  his  fleet  career  he  took, 

Tlie  dew-drops  from  hus  flanks  he  shook ; 

Like  crested  leader  proud  and  high 

Tossed  his  beamed  frontlet  to  the  sky ; 

A  moment  gazed  adown  the  dale, 

A  moment  snufied  the  tainted  gale, 

A  moment  listened  to  the  cry. 

That  thickened  as  the  chase  drew  nigh ; 

Then,  as  the  headmost  foes  appeared. 

With  one  brave  bound  the  copse  he  cleared, 

And,  stretching  forward  free  and  far. 

Sought  the  wild  heaths  of  Uam-Var. 

Yelled  on  the  view  the  opening  pack  ; 
Rock,  glen,  and  cavern  paid  them  back ; 
To  many  a  mingled  sound  at  once 
The  awakened  mountain  gave  response. 
A  hundred  dogs  bayed  deep  and  strong, 
Cluttered  a  hundred  steeds  along, 
Their  peal  the  merry  horns  rung  out, 
A  hundred  voices  joined  the  shout ; 
With  hark  and  whoop  and  wild  halloo, 
No  rest  Benvoirlich's  echoes  knew. 
Far  from  the  tumult  fled  the  roe ; 
Close  in  her  covert  cowered  the  doe ; 
The  falcon,  from  her  caii-n  on  high. 
Cast  on  the  rout  a  wondering  eye. 
Till  far  beyond  her  piercing  ken 
The  hurricane  had  swept  the  glen. 
Faint,  and  more  faint,  its  failing  din 
Returned  from  cavern,  clitt',  and  linn, 
And  silence  settled,  wide  and  still. 
On  the  lone  wood  and  mighty  hill. 

Less  loud  the  sounds  of  sylvan  war 
Disturbed  the  heights  of  Uam-Var, 
And  roused  the  cavern,  where,  't  is  told, 
A  giant  mad»  his  den  of  old ; 
For  ere  that  steep  ascent  was  won. 
High  in  his  pathway  hung  the  sun. 
And  many  a  gallant,  stayed  perforce, 
Was  fain  to  breathe  his  faltering  horse, 
And  of  the  trackers  of  the  deer. 
Scarce  half  the  lessening  pack  was  near ; 
So  shrewdly,  on  the  mountain-side. 
Had  the  bold  burst  their  mettle  tried. 

The  noble  stag  was  pausing  now 
Upon  the  mountain's  southern  brow, 
Where  broad  extended,  far  beneath. 
The  varied  realms  of  fair  Menteith. 
With  anxious  eye  he  wandered  o'er 
Mountain  and  meadow,  moss  and  moor. 
And  j)ondered  refuge  from  his  toil, 
By  far  Lochard  or  Abcrfoylo. 
But  nearer  was  the  copsewood  gray 
That  waved  and  wept  on  Loch-Achray, 


And  mingled  with  the  pine-trees  blue 
On  the  bold  clifl's  of  Benvenue. 
Fresh  vigor  with  the  hope  returned, 
AVith  flying  foot  the  heath  he  spumed. 
Held  westward  with  unwearied  race, 
And  left  behind  the  panting  chase. 

'T  were  long  to  tell  what  steeds  ga.ve  o'er, 
As  swept  the  hunt  through  Cambus-more ; 
What  reins  were  tightened  in  despair. 
When  rose  Benledi's  ridge  in  air ; 
Who  flagged  upon  Bochastle's  heath, 
Who  shunned  to  stem  the  flooded  Teith,  — 
For  tmce  that  day,  from  shore  to  shore. 
The  gallant  stag  swam  stoutly  o'er. 
Few  were  the  stragglers,  following  far. 
That  reached  the  lake  of  Vennachar; 
And  when  the  Brigg  of  Turk  was  won. 
The  headmost  horseman  rode  alone. 

Alone,  but  with  unbated  zeal, 

That  horseman  plied  the  scourge  and  steel ; 

For,  jaded  now,  and  spent  mth  toil. 

Embossed  with  foam,  and  dark  with  soil. 

While  every  gasp  with  sobs  he  drew. 

The  laboring  stag  strained  full  in  view. 

Two  dogs  of  black  St.  Hubert's  breed, 

Unmatched  for  courage,  breath,  and  speed, 

Fast  on  his  Hying  traces  came, 

And  all  but  won  that  desperate  game ; 

For,  scarce  a  spear's  length  fiom  his  haunch, 

Vindictive  toiled  the  bloodhounds  stanch ; 

Nor  nearer  might  the  dogs  attain. 

Nor  farther  might  the  quairy  strain. 

Thus  up  the  margin  of  the  lake, 

Between  the  precipice  and  brake. 

O'er  stock  and  rock  their  race  they  take. 

The  hunter  marked  that  mountain  high, 
The  lone  lake's  western  boundary. 
And  deemed  the  stag  nmst  turn  to  bay. 
Where  that  huge  rampart  barred  the  way ; 
Already  glorying  in  the  prize, 
Measured  his  antlers  with  his  eyes : 
For  the  death-wound  and  death-halloo 
Mustered  his  bre-ath,  his  whinyard  drew ; 
But  thundering  as  he  came  prepared. 
With  ready  arm  and  weapon  bared. 
The  wily  quarry  shunned  the  shock, 
And  turne<l  him  from  tlie  opposing  rock  ; 
Then,  dashing  down  a  darksome  glen. 
Soon  lost  to  hound  and  hunter's  ken. 
In  the  deep  Trosaehs'  wildest  nook 
His  solitary  refuge  took. 
There  while,  close  couched,  the  thicket  shed 
Cold  dews  and  wild  flowers  on  his  head. 
He  heard  the  baflled  dogs  in  vain 
Rave  through  the  hollow  pass  amain. 
Chiding  the  rocks  that  yuUcd  again. 
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Close  on  the  hounds  the  hunter  came, 
To  cheer  them  on  the  vanished  game  ; 
But,  stumbling  in  the  rugged  deU, 
The  gallant  horse  exhausted  fell. 
The  impatient  rider  strove  in  vain 
To  rouse  him  with  the  spur  and  rein, 
For  the  good  steed,  liis  labors  o'er. 
Stretched  his  stiff  limbs,  to  rise  no  more ; 
Then,  touched  with  pity  and  remorse. 
He  sorrowed  o'er  the  expiring  horse  : 
' '  I  little  thought,  when  fii'st  thj-  rein 
I  slacked  upon  the  banks  of  Seine, 
That  Higliland  eagle  e'er  should  feed 
On  thy  fleet  limbs,  my  matchless  steed  ! 
Woe  worth  the  chase,  wo^  worth  the  day. 
That  costs  thy  life,  my  gallant  gray !" 

Then  through  the  dell  his  horn  resounds. 
From  vain  pursuit  to  call  the  hounds. 
Back  limpetU  with  slow  and  crippled  pace. 
The  sulky  leaders  of  the  chase  ; 
Close  to  their  master's  side  they  pressed. 
With  drooping  tail  and  humbled  crest ; 
But  still  the  dingle's  hollow  throat 
Prolonged  the  swelling  bugle-note. 
The  owlets  stai'ted  from  their  dream. 
The  eagles  answered  with  their  scream, 
Bound  and  around  the  sounds  were  cast, 
Till  echo  seemed  an  answering  blast ; 
And  on  the  hunter  hied  his  way, 
To  join  some  comrades  of  the  day  ; 
Yet  often  paused,  so  strange  the  road, 
So  wondrous  were  the  scenes  it  showed. 

SIR  Walter  Scott. 


THE  STAG  HUNT. 

FROM   "THH  SEASONS." 

Tht:  stag  too,  singled  from  the  herd  where  long 
He  ranged  the  branching  monarch  of  the  shades. 
Before  the  tempest  drives.     At  first,  in  speed 
He,  sprightly,  puts  his  faith  ;  and,   roused  by 

fear, 
Gives  all  his  swift  aerial  soul  to  flight. 
Against  tlie  breeze  he  darts,  that  way  the  more 
To  lenve  the  lessening  murderous  cry  behind  : 
Dece]ition  short !  though  fleeter  than  the  winds 
Blown  o'er  the  keen-aired  mountain  by  the  north, 
He  bursts  the  thickets,   glances  through  the 

glades. 
And  plunges  deep  into  the  wildest  wood,  — 
If  .slow,  j'et  sure,  adliesive  to  the  track 
Hot-steaming,  up  behind  him  come  again 
The  inhuman  ront,  and  from  the  shady  depth 
Expel  him,  circling  through  his  every  shift. 
Ho  sweeps  the  forest  oft ;  and  sobbing  sees 
The  glades,  mild  opening  to  the  golden  day. 
Where,  in  kind  contest,  with  his  butting  friends 


He  wont  to  struggle,  or  his  loves  enjoy. 
Oft  in  the  full-descending  flood  he  tries 
To  lose  the  scent,  and  lave  his  burning  sides ; 
Oft  seeks  the  herd  ;  the  watchful  herd,  alarmed, 
With  selfish  care  avoid  a  brother's  woe. 
■What  shall  he  do  ?     His  once  so  vivid  nerves, 
So  full  of  buoyant  spiiit,  now  no  more 
Inspu'e  the  course  ;  but  fainting  breatldess  toil, 
Sick,  seizes  on  liis  heart  :  he  stands  at  bay  ; 
And  puts  his  last  weak  refuge  in  despair. 
The  big  round  tears  run  down  his  dappled  face  ; 
He  groans  in  anguish  ;  wliile  the  growling  pack. 
Blood-happy,  hang  at  his  fair- jutting  chest. 
And  mark  his  beauteous  checkered  sides  with  gore. 

James  Thomson. 


BETH  GfiLERT. 

The  spearmen  heard  the  bugle  sound, 
And  cheerily  smiled  the  morn  ; 

And  many  a  brach,  and  many  a  hound, 
Obeyed  Llewelyn's  horn. 

And  still  he  blew  a  louder  blast. 

And  gave  a  lustier  cheer, 
' '  Come,  Gelert,  come,  wert  never  last 

Llewelyn's  horn  to  hear. 

"0,  where  does  faithful  Gelert  roam. 

The  flower  of  all  his  race  ; 
So  true,  so  brave,  —  a  lamb  at  home, 

A  lion  in  the  chase  ? " 

In  sooth,  he  was  a  peerless  hound. 

The  gift  of  royal  John  : 
But  now  no  Gelert  could  be  fouud. 

And  aU  the  chase  rode  on. 

That  day  LleweljTi  little  loved 

The  chase  of  hart  and  hare  ; 
And  scant  and  small  the  bo6ty  proved, 

For  Gelert  was  not  there. 

Unpleased,  Llewelyn  homeward  hied, 

\Vlien,  near  the  jiortal  seat, 
His  truant  Gelert  he  espied. 

Bounding  his  lord  to  greet. 

But,  when  he  gained  his  castle-door. 

Aghast  the  chieftain  stood  ; 
The  hound  all  o'er  was  smeared  with  gore ; 

His  lips,  his  fangs,  rou  blood. 

Llewelyn  gazed  with  fierce  suiprise  ; 

Unused  such  looks  to  meet. 
His  favorite  checked  his  joyful  guise. 

And  crouched,  and  licked  his  feet. 
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Onward,  in  haste,  Llewelyn  passed. 

Now  we  come  to  chant  our  lay, 

And  on  went  Gelert  too  ; 

"  Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay." 

And  still,  where'er  his  eyes  he  cast. 

Fresh  blood-gouts  shocked  his  view. 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay. 
To  the  greenwood  haste  away  ; 

O'ertumed  his  infant's  bed  he  found. 

We  can  show  you  where  he  lies. 

With  blood-stained  covert  rent ; 

Fleet  of  foot  and  tall  of  size  ; 

And  all  around  the  walls  and  ground 

We  can  show  the  marks  he  made 

With  recent  blood  besprent. 

AVnien  'gainst  the  oak  his  antlers  frayed  ; 
You  shall  see  him  brought  to  bay  ; 

He  called  his  child,  — no  voice  replied,  — 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay. 

He  searched  with  terror  wild  ; 

Blood,  blood  he  found  on  every  side, 

Louder,  louder  chant  the  lay, 

But  nowhere  found  his  child. 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay ! 
Tell  them,  youth  and  mirth  and  glee 

"  Hell-hound !  my  child 's  by  thee  devoured," 

Run  a  course  as  well  as  we ; 

The  frantic  father  cried  ; 

Time,  stern  huntsman,  who  can  balk, 

And  to  the  hilt  his  vengeful  sword 

Stanch  as  hound  and  fleet  as  hawk  ? 

He  plunged  in  Gelert's  side. 

Think  of  this,  and  rise  with  day, 
Gentle  lords  and  ladies  gay  ! 

Aroused  by  Gelert's  dying  yell, 

Sir  Walter  Scott 

Some  slumberer  wakened  nigh  : 

• 

What  words  the  parent's  joy  could  tell 

A  HUNTING  WE  WTTT,  GO. 

To  hear  his  infant's  cry ! 

The  dusky  night  rides  down  the  sky, 

Concealed  beneath  a  tumbled  heap 

And  ushers  in  the  morn  : 

His  hurried  search  had  missed, 

The  hounds  all  join  in  glorious  cry. 

All  glowing  from  his  rosy  sleep. 

The  huntsman  winds  his  horn. 

The  cherub  boy  he  kissed. 

And  a  hunting  we  will  go. 

Nor  scathe  had  he,  nor  harm,  nor  dread. 

The  wife  around  her  husband  throws 

But,  the  same  couch  beneath. 

Her  arms  to  make  him  stay ; 

Lay  a  gaunt  wolf,  all  torn  and  dead. 

"  My  dear,  it  rains,  it  hails,  it  blows  ; 

Tremendous  still  in  death. 

You  cannot  hunt  to-day." 

Yet  a  hunting  wo  will  go. 

Ah,  what  was  then  Llewelyn's  pain  ! 

For  now  the  truth  was  clear  ; 

Away  they  fly  to  'scape  the  rout. 

His  gallant  hound  the  wolf  had  slain 

Their  steeds  they  soundly  switch ; 

To  save  Llewelyn's  heir. 

Some  are  thrown  in,  and  some  thrown  out, 

William  Robhrt  Spencbr. 

And  some  thrown  in  the  ditch. 

Yet  a  hunting  we  will  go. 

WAKEN,  LORDS  AND  T,  A  DIES  GAT. 

Sly  Reynard  now  like  lightning  flies, 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay, 

And  sweeps  across  the  vale  ; 
And  when  the  hounds  too  near  he  .spies, 
He  drops  his  bushy  ttiil. 

Then  a  hunting  we  will  ga 

On  the  mountain  dawns  the  day; 
All  the  joHy  chase  is  here, 
With  hawk  and  horse  and  hunting-spear ! 

Hounds  are  in  their  couples  yelling, 

Fond  Echo  seems  to  like  the  sport. 

Hawks  are  whistling,  bonis  are  knelling. 

Ami  join  the  jovial  cry ; 

Merrily,  merrily  mingle  they. 

Tlu!  woods,  Ihe  hills,  tlie  sound  retort, 

"  Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay." 

And  music  fills  the  sky, 

When  a  hunting  we  do  go. 

AVakcn,  lords  and  ladies  gay, 

The  mist  ba.s  left  the  mountain  gray. 

At  last  his  strength  to  faintncss  worn. 

tSpringlets  in  the  dawn  are  steaming. 

Poor  Reynard  ceases  flight ; 

Diamonds  on  the  brake  are  gleaming. 

Tlien  hungry,  homeward  we  return. 

And  foresters  have  busy  been 

To  feast  away  the  night. 

To  track  the  buck  in  thicket  green  ; 

And  a  drinking  we  do  go. 
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Ye  jo^aal  hunters,  in  the  mom 

Prepare  then  for  the  chase  ; 
Rise  at  the  sounding  of  the  horn 
And  health  with  sport  embrace, 

When  a  hunting  we  do  go. 
HENRv  Fielding. 


THE  HTINTER'S  SONG. 

Rise  !     Sleep  no  more  !     'T  is  a  noble  morn. 
The  dews  haug  thick  on  the  fringid  thorn, 
And  the  frost  shrinks  back,  like  a  beaten  hound. 
Under  the  steaming,  steaming  ground. 
Behold  where  the  billowy  clouds  flow  by. 
And  leave  us  alone  in  the  clear  gray  sky ! 
Our  horses  are  ready  and  steady.  —  So,  ho  ! 
I  'm  gone,  like  a  dart  from  the  Tartar's  bow. 
Hark,  hark!- —  Jl-lio  calleth  the  maiden  Mom 
fVom  her  sleep  in  the  woods  and  the  stubble  com  ? 

The  horn,  —  the  ham  I 
The  merry,  sweet  ring  of  the  hunter's  horn. 

Now,  through  the  copse  where  the  fox  is  found, 
And  over  the  stream  at  a  mighty  bound. 
And  over  the  high  lands,  and  over  the  low, 
O'er  furrows,  o'er  meadows,  the  hunters  go ! 
Away  !  —  as  a  hawk  flies  full  at  his  prey. 
So  flieth  the  hunter,  away,  —  away ! 
From  the  burst  at  the  cover  tQl  set  of  sun. 
When  the  red  fox  dies,  and  —  the  day  is  done  ! 
Hark,  hark!  —  JFJiat  sound  on  the  wind  is  borne  ? 
'  T  is  the  conquering  voice  of  the  hunter's  horn  ! 

The  liom,  —  the  horn! 
Tlie  merrtj,  bold  voice  of  the  hunter's  horn. 

Sound  !     Sound  the  horn !     To  the  hunter  good 
What 's  tlie  gully  deep  or  the  roaring  flood? 
Right  over  he  bounds,  as  the  wild  stag  bounds. 
At  the  heels  of  his  swift,  sure,  silent  hounds. 
0,  what  delight  can  a  mortal  lack. 
When  he  once  is  firm  on  liis  horse's  back. 
With  his  stirmps  short,  and  his  snaflle  strong. 
And  the  blast  of  the  horn  for  his  morning  song? 
Hark,  hark!  —  Notu,  home  !  and  dream  till  mom 
Of  the  bold,  sweet  sound  of  the  hunter's  horn  I 

The  horn,  —  the  horn! 
0,  the  sound  of  all  sounds  is  the  hunter's  horn! 
brva.n  w.  procter 
(Barry  Cornwall). 
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A  CANADIAN  BOAT-SONG. 

Faintly  as  tolls  tlic  evening  chime. 

Our  voices  keep  tune,  and  our  oars  keep  time. 

Soon  as  the  woods  on  shore  look  dim. 

We  '11  sing  at  St.  Ann's  our  parting  hymn. 

Row,  brothers,  row  !  the  stream  runs  fast, 

The  rapids  are  near,  and  the  daylight 's  past ! 


Why  should  we  yet  our  sail  unfurl  ?  — 
There  is  not  a  breath  the  blue  wave  to  curl. 
But  when  the  wind  blows  oS'  the  shore, 
0,  sweetly  we  '11  rest  our  weary  oar ! 
Blow,  breezes,  blow  !  the  stream  runs  fast. 
The  rapids  are  near,  and  the  daylight 's  past  ! 

Utawa's  tide  !  this  trembling  moon 
Shall  see  us  float  over  thy  surges  soon. 
Saint  of  this  green  isle,  hear  om-  prayers,  — 
0,  grant  us  cool  heavens  and  favoring  airs ! 
Blow,  breezes,  blow  !  the  stream  runs  fast. 
The  rapids  are  near,  and  the  daylight 's  past ! 
Thomas  Moore. 
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THE  PLEASTTRBJ-BOAT. 

Come,  hoist  the  sail,  the  fast  let  go  ! 

They  're  seated  side  by  side  ; 
Wave  chases  wave  in  pleasant  flow ; 

The  bay  is  fair  and  wide. 

The  ripples  lightly  tap  the  boat  ; 

Loose  !     Give  her  to  the  wind  ! 
She  shoots  ahead  ;  they  're  all  afloat  ; 

The  strand  is  far  behind. 

No  danger  reach  so  fair  a  crew ! 

Thou  goddess  of  the  foam, 
I  '11  ever  pay  thee  worship  due, 

If  thou  wilt  bring  them  home. 

Fair  ladies,  fairer  than  the  spray 

The  prow  is  dashing  wide. 
Soft  breezes  take  you  on  your  way. 

Soft  flow  the  blessed  tide. 

0,  might  I  like  those  breezes  be. 

And  touch  that  arching  brow, 
I  'd  dwell  forever  on  the  sea 

Where  ye  are  floating  now. 

The  boat  goes  tilting  on  the  waves  ; 

The  waves  go  tilting  by ; 
There  dips  the  duck,  —  her  back  she  laves  ; 

O'erhcad  the  sea-gulls  fly. 

Now,  like  the  gulls  that  dart  for  prey, 

The  little  vessel  stoops  ; 
Now,  rising,  shoots  along  her  way. 

Like  them,  in  easy  swoops. 

The  sunlight  falling  on  her  sheet. 

It  glittei-s  like  the  drift. 
Sparkling,  in  scorn  of  summer'.s  heat, 

High  up  some  mountain  rift. 

Tlie  winds  are  fresh  ;  she  's  driving  fast 
Upon  the  bending  tide  ; 
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The  crinkling  sail,  and  crinkling  mast, 

Sing,  sweet  thrushes,  forth  and  sing  ! 

Go  ■ft-ith  her  side  by  side. 

Are  the  fountains  gushing  free  ? 
Is  the  south-wind  wandering 

Why  dies  the  breeze  away  so  soon  ? 

Through  the  angler's  trysting-tree  ? 

Why  hangs  the  pennant  down  ? 

Up,  sweet  thrushes,  tell  to  me  ! 

The  sea  is  glass  ;  the  sun  at  noon.  — 

Is  there  wind  up  our  willow-tree  ? 

Nay,  lady,  do  not  frown  ; 

Wind  or  calm  at  our  trysting-tree  ? 

For,  see,  the  winged  fisher's  plume 

Sing,  sweet  thrushes,  forth  and  sing  ! 

Is  painted  on  the  sea  ; 

Wile  us  with  a  merry  glee 

Below,  a  cheek  of  lovely  bloom. 

To  the  floweiy  haunts  of  spring,  — 

Whose  eyes  look  up  to  thee  ? 

To  the  angler's  trysting-tree. 
Tell,  sweet  thrushes,  tell  to  me  ! 

She  smiles  ;  thou  need'st  must  smile  on  her. 

Are  there  flowers  'neath  our  willow-tree  ? 

And  see,  Ijcside  her  face, 

Spring  and  flowers  at  the  trysting-tree  ? 

A  rich,  white  cloud  that  doth  not  stir  : 

THOMAS  TOD  STODDART. 

What  beauty,  and  what  gi-aee  ! 
And  pictured  beach  of  yellow  sand. 

And  peakM  rock  and  hiU, 

IN  PRAISE  OF  ANGLma. 

Change  the  smooth  sea  to  fairy-land  ; 

How  lovely  and  how  stQl ! 

QuivEBiNO  fears,  heart-tearing  cares. 
Anxious  sighs,  untimely  tears. 

From  that  far  isle  the  thresher's  flail 

Fly,  fly  to  courts, 

Strikes  close  upon  the  ear  ; 

Fly  to  fond  worldlings'  sports. 

The  leaping  iish,  the  swinging  sail 
Of  yonder  sloop,  sound  near. 

Where  strained  sardonic  smiles  are  glozing  still, 

And  grief  is  forced  to  laugh  against  her  will. 

Where  mirth  's  but  mummeiy. 

The  parting  sun  sends  out  a  glow 

And  son'ows  only  real  be. 

Across  the  placid  bay. 

Touching  with  glory  all  the  show.  — 

Fly  from  our  country  pastimes,  fly, 

A  breeze  !     Up  helm  !     Away  ! 

Sad  troops  of  human  misery  ; 
Come,  -serene  looks. 

Careening  to  the  wind,  they  reach. 

Clear  as  the  crystal  brooks. 

With  laugh  and  call,  the  shore. 

Or  the  pure  azured  heaven  that  smiles  to  see 

They  've  left  their  footprints  on  the  beach. 

The  rich  attendance  on  our  poverty ; 

But  them  I  hear  no  more. 

Peace  and  a  .secure  mind. 

KlCHAHD  HENRV  DANA. 

Wliich  all  men  .seek,  we  only  find. 
Abused  mortals  !  did  you  know 

THE  ANOLER'S  TRYSTTNG-TREE. 

Where  joy,  heart's  ease,  aiid  comforts  grow, 
You  'd  scorn  proud  towers 

SiNO,  sweet  thrushes,  forth  and  sing  ! 

And  seek  them  in  these  bowers. 

Meet  the  mom  upon  the  lea  ; 

Wliere  winds,  sometimes,  our  woods  perhaps  may 

Are  the  emeralds  of  the  spring 

shake. 

On  the  angler's  trysting-tree  ? 

But  blustering  care  could  never  tempest  make  ; 

Tell,  sweet  thrushes,  tell  to  mc  ! 

Nor  murmurs  e'er  come  nigh  us. 

Arc  there  buds  on  our  willow-tr(!e  ? 

Saving  of  fountjiins  that  glide  by  us. 

Buds  and  birds  on  our  trystiug-troe  ? 

Here  's  no  fantastic  mask  or  dance. 

Sing,  sweet  thrushes,  forth  and  sing  ! 

But  of  our  kids  that  frisk  and  prance  ; 

Have  you  met  the  honey-bee, 

Nor  wars  are  seen, 

Circling  upon  rapid  wing, 

Unless  upon  the  green 

Round  the  angler's  trysting-tree  ? 

Two  harmless  lambs  are  butting  one  the  other. 

Up,  sweet  thrushes,  up  and  see  ! 

Which  done,  both  bloating  run,  each  to  his  mother; 

Are  there  bees  at  our  willow-tree  ? 

And  wounds  are  m-ver  found. 

Birds  and  bees  at  the  trysting-tree  ? 

Save  what  the  plowshare  gives  the  ground. 
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Here  are  no  entrapping  baits 

In  the  fields  is  our  abode, 

Tu  hasteu  to,  too  hasty  fates  ; 

Full  of  delectation. 

Unless  it  be 

WTiere,  in  a  brook, 

Tlie  fond  credulity 

With  a  hook,  — 

Of  silly  fish,  which  (worldling  like)  still  look 

Or  a  lake,  — 

Upon  the  bait,  but  never  on  the  hook  ; 

Fish  we  take  ; 

Nor  envy,  'less  among 

There  we  sit, 

The  birds,  for  price  of  their  sweet  song. 

For  a  bit, 
Till  we  fish  entangle. 

Go,  let  the  diving  negro  seek 

For  gems,  liid  in  some  forlorn  creek : 

We  have  gentles  in  a  horn. 

Wc  all  pearls  scorn 

We  have  paste  and  wonns  too  ; 

Save  what  the  dewy  morn 

We  can  watch  both  night  and  morn,    ' 
Suffer  rain  and  storms  too  ; 

Congeals  upon  each  little  spire  of  grass. 

Which  careless  shepherds  beat  down  as  they  pass ; 

None  do  here 

And  gold  ne'er  here  appears, 

Use  to  swear  : 

Save  what  the  yellow  Ceres  bears. 

Oaths  do  fray 
Fish  away ; 

Blest  silent  groves,  0,  may  you  be, 

W'e  sit  still. 

Forever,  mirth's  best  nursery ! 

Watch  our  quill : 

May  pure  contents 

Fishers  must  not  wrangle. 

Forever  pitch  their  tents 

Upon  these  downs,  these  meads,  these  rocks. 

these  mountains  ! 

If  the  sun's  excessive  heat 

Aiidpeace  stUl  slumber  by  these  purling  fountains, 

Make  our  bodies  swelter, 

Which  we  may  every  year 

To  an  osier  hedge  we  get, 

Meet,  when  we  come  a-fishing  here. 

For  a  friendly  shelter  ; 

Sir  henry  Wotton. 

Where,  in  a  dike. 
Perch  or  pike. 
Roach  or  dace. 

TJUli;  ANGLER. 

We  do  chase. 
Bleak  or  gudgeon. 

0  THE  gallant  fisher's  life. 

Without  grudging  ; 

It  is  the  best  of  any  ! 

We  are  still  contented. 

'T  is  full  of  pleasure,  void  of  strife. 

And  't  is  beloved  by  many ; 

Or  we  sometimes  pass  an  hour 

Other  joys 

Under  a  green  willow, 

Ai-e  but  toys ; 

That  defends  us  from  a  shower. 

Only  this 

Making  earth  our  pillow ; 

Lawful  is  ; 

WTiere  we  may 

For  our  skill 

Think  and  pray, 

Breeds  no  ill. 

Before  death 

But  content  and  pleasure. 

Stops  our  breath ; 
Other  joys 

In  a  moiTiing,  up  we  rise, 

Are  but  toys, 

Ere  Aurora's  peeping  ; 

And  to  be  lamented. 

Drink  a  cup  to  wash  our  eyes, 

John  Chalkhill. 

Leave  the  sluggard  sleeping  ; 
Then  we  go 

To  and  fro, 

With  our  knacks 

THK  ANGLER'S  WISH. 

At  our  backs. 

To  such  streams 

I  IN  these  flowery  meads  would  be, 

As  the  Thames, 

These  cry.stal  streams  should  solace  me  ; 

If  we  have  the  leisure. 

To  whose  haiTuonious  bubbling  noise 
I,  with  my  angle,  would  rejoice, 

When  we  please  to  walk  abroad 

Sit  here,  and  see  the  turtle-dove 

i 

For  our  recreation. 

Court  his  chaste  mate  to  acts  of  love  ; 

■♦ 

^ 
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Or,  on  that  bank,  feel  the  west-wind 
Breathe  health  and  plenty ;  please  my  mind, 
To  see  sweet  dew-drops  kiss  these  llowers, 
iVnd  then  waslied  off  by  April  showers  ; 
Here,  hear  my  keuna  sing  a  song  : 
There,  see  a  blackbird  feed  her  young, 

Or  a  laverock  build  her  nest ; 

Here,  give  my  weary  spirits  rest, 

And  raise  my  low-pitched  thouglits  above 

Earth,  or  what  poor  mortals  love. 

Thus,  free  from  lawsuits,  and  tlie  noise 
Of  princes'  coui'ts,  I  would  rejoice  ; 

Or,  with  my  Bryan  and  a  book, 

Loiter  long  days  near  Sha%vford  brook ; 

There  sit-by  him,  and  eat  my  meat ; 

There  see  the  sun  both  rise  and  set ; 

There  bid  good  morning  to  next  day  ; 

There  meditate  my  time  away  ; 

And  angle  on  ;  and  beg  to  have 
A  quiet  passage  to  a  welcome  gi'ave. 

IZAAK  WALTON. 


ANGLING. 


FROM   "THE  SEASONS." 


Just  in  the  dubious  point,  where  with  the  pool 
Is  nii.tiid  the  trembling  stream,  or  where  it  boils 
Around  the  stone,  or  from  the  lioLlowed  bank 
Ivcverted  plays  in  undulating  How, 
There  throw,  nice-judging,  the  delusive  fly  ; 
.\ud,  .IS  you  lead  it  round  in  arlfid  curve, 
Witli  eye  attentive  mark  tlie  springing  game. 
.Straight  as  above  the  surface  of  the  flood 
They  wanton  rise,  or  urged  by  hunger  leap, 
Then  li.\,  with  gentle  twitch,  the  barbW  hook  ; 
.Some  lightly  tossing  to  the  grassy  bank. 
And  to  tlie  shelving  shore  slow  dragging  some, 
With  various  hand  proportioned  to  their  force. 
If  yet  too  young,  and  easily  dei'eived, 
A  worthless  prey  .sc'arce  bends  your  pliant  rod, 
II im,  piteous  of  Iiis  youth,  and  tlie  short  space 
lie  li:i.s  enjoyed  the  vital  light  of  heaven, 
.Soft  disengage,  and  back  into  the  stream 
The  siieckled  infant  tlirow.     But  .should  you  lure 
From  his  dark  haunt,  beneath  the  tangled  roots 
Of  pendent  trees,  tlie  monarch  of  the  brook, 
j'.i-hooves  you  then  to  ply  your  finest  art. 
Long  time  he,  following  cautious,  scans  the  lly ; 
.\nd  oft  attempts  to  seize  it,  but  as  oft 
The  dimpled  water  speaks  his  jealous  fear. 
Al  last,  while  haply  o'er  the  shaded  sun 
Passes  a  cloud,  he  desperate  takes  the  death, 
With  sullen  plunge.     At  once  he  darts  along. 
Deep-struck,  and  runs  out  all  tlie  leiiglhencd  line  ; 
Then  seeks  the  farthest  ooze,  the  .sheltering  weed, 
The  caverned  bank,  his  old  secure  abode  ; 


And  flies  aloft,  and  flounces  round  the  pool, 
Indignant  of  the  guile.     With  yielding  hand. 
That  feels  him  still,  yet  to  his  furious  course 
Gives  way,  you,  now  retiring,  following  now 
Across  the  stream,  exhau.st  his  idle  rage ; 
Till,  floating  broad  upon  his  breathless  side, 
And  to  his  fate  abandoned,  to  the  shore 
You  gayly  di-ag  youi'  unresisting  prize. 

JAMES  THOUSON. 


THE  ANGLER. 

But  look  !  o'er  the  fall  see  the  angler  stand. 
Swinging  Iiis  rod  vnth  skillful  hand  ; 
The  fly  at  the  end  of  his  gossamer  line 

Swims  through  the  sun  like  a  summer  moth, 
TiU,  dropt  with  a  careful  precision  tine, 

It  touches  the  pool  beyond  the  froth. 
A-sudden,  the  speckled  hawk  of  the  brook 
Darts  from  his  covert  and  seizes  the  hook. 
Swift  spins  the  reel ;  with  easy  sKp 
The  line  pays  out,  and  the  rod,  like  a  whip. 
Lithe  and  arrowy,  tapering,  slim, 
Is  bent  to  a  bow  o'er  the  brooklet's  brim. 
Till  the  trout  leaps  up  in  the  sun,  and  flings 
The  spray  from  the  flash  of  his  hnny  wings  ; 
Then  falls  on  his  side,  and,  drunken  with  fright. 

Is  towed  to  "the  shore  like  a  staggering  barge, 

Till  beached  at  last  on  the  sandy  marge. 
Where  he  dies  with  the  hues  of  the  morning  light. 
While  his  sides  with  a  cluster  of  stars  are  bright. 
The  angler  in  his  basket  lays 
The  constellation,  and  goes  his  ways. 

THOMAS  BUCHANAN  READ. 


SWIMIVIING. 


FROM  "THE  TWO  FOSCARI." 


How  many  a  time  have  I 
rioven,  with  arm  still  lustier,  breast  more  daring. 
The  wave  all  roughened  ;  with  a  swimmer's  stroke 
Flinging  the  billows  back  from  my  drenched  hair, 
.\nd  laughing  from  my  lip  the  audacious  brine, 
Which  kissed  it  like  a  wine-cup,rising  o'er 
The  waves  as  they  arose,  and  prouder  still 
The  loftier  they  uplifted  me  ;  and  oft. 
In  wantonness  of  .spirit,  plunging  down 
Into  their  green  and  glassy  gull's,  and  making 
My  way  to  shells  and  sea-weed,  all  unseen 
By  those  above,  till  they  waxed  fearful  ;  then 
Ketuniing  with  my  grasp  full  of  such  tokens 
As  .showed  thai  1  had  sean'hed  the  deep  ;  exulting. 
With  a  far-dashing  stroke,  and  drawing  deep 
The  long-suspended  breatli,  again  I  spurned 
The  foam  which  broke  around  me,  and  pursued 
My  track  like  a  sea-bird.  —  I  was  a  boy  then. 

Lord  Bvron. 
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OUR  SKATEB  BELLE. 

Along  the  frozen  lake  she  comes 
In  linking  crescents,  light  and  fleet ; 

Tlio  ice-imprisoned  Undine  hums 
A  welcome  to  her  little  feet. 

I  see  the  jaunty  hat,  the  pliune 

Swerve  birdlike  in  the  joyous  gale,  — 

The  cheeks  lit  up  to  burning  bloom. 
The  young  eyes  sparkling  through  the  veil. 

The  nuick  breath  parts  her  laughing  lips. 

The  white  neck  shines  through  tossing  curls  ; 

Her  vesture  gently  sways  and  dips, 
As  on  she  speeds  in  shell-like  whiils. 

Men  stop  and  smile  to  see  her  go ; 

They  gaze,  they  smUe  in  pleased  surprise  ; 
They  ask  her  name  ;  they  long  to  show 

Some  silent  friendship  in  their  eyes. 

She  glances  not ;  she  passes  on  ; 

Her  steely  footfall  quicker  rings  ; 
She  guesses  not  the  benison 

Which  foUows  her  on  noiseless  wings. 

Smooth  be  her  ways,  secure  her  tread 

Along  the  devious  lines  of  life. 
From  grace  to  grace  successive  led,  — 

A  noble  maiden,  nobler  wife  ! 

Anonyuous. 


SLEIGH  SONG. 

Jingle,  jingle,  clear  the  way, 
'T  is  the  merry,  merry  sleigh  ! 
As  it  s^dftly  scuds  along. 
Hear  the  burst  of  happy  song  ; 
See  the  gleam  of  glances  bright, 
Flashing  o'er  the  pathway  white  ! 
Jingle,  jingle,  past  it  Hies, 
Sending  shafts  from  hooded  eyes,  — 
Koguish  archers,  1  'U  be  bound. 
Little  heeding  whom  they  wound ; 
See  them,  with  capricious  pranks. 
Plowing  now  the  drifted  banks  ; 
Jingle,  jingle,  mid  the  glee 
Who  among  them  cares  for  me  ? 
Jingle,  jingle,  on  they  go, 
Capes  and  bonnets  white  with  snow, 
Not  a  single  robe  they  fold 
To  protect  them  from  the  cold  ; 
Jingle,  jingle,  mid  the  storm. 
Fun  and  frolic  keep  them  warm  ; 
Jingle,  jingle,  down  the  hills, 
O'er  the  meadows,  jjast  the  mills, 
Now  't  is  slow,  and  now  't  is  fast ; 
Winter  will  not  always  last. 
Jingle,  jingle,  clear  the  way  ! 
'T  is  the  meriy,  merry  sleigh. 

G.  w.  petteb. 
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NORHAM   CASTLE. 


FROM  "MARMION." 


[The  ruinous  castie  of  Norham  (anciently  called  Ubbanford)  is 
situated  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Tweed,  about  six  miles  above 
Berwick,  and  where  that  river  is  still  the  boundary  between  Eng- 
l.\nd  and  Scotland.  The  extent  of  its  ruins,  as  well  as  its  historical 
importance,  shows  it  to  have  been  a  place  of  niagnilicence  as  well 
as  strength.  Edward  1.  resided  there  when  he  was  created  umpire 
of  the  dispute  concerning  the  Scottish  succession.  It  was  repcat- 
cilly  taken  and  retaken  during  the  wars  between  England  and 
Soitland,  and,  indeed,  scarce  any  happened  in  which  it  had  not 
a  principal  share.  Norham  Castle  is  situated  on  a  steep  bank, 
which  overhangs  the  river.  The  ruins  of  the  castle  are  at  present 
considerable,  as  well  as  picturesque.  They  consist  of  a  large 
shattered  tower,  with  many  vaults,  and  fragments  of  other  edifices, 
inclosed  within  an  outward  wall  of  great  circuit] 

Day  set  on  Norham's  castled  steep. 
And  Tweed's  fair  river,  broad  and  deep, 

And  Cheviot's  mountains  lone  : 
The  battled  towers,  the  donjon  keep, 
The  loop-hole  grates  where  captives  weep, 
The  Hanking  walls  that  round  it  sweep, 

In  yellow  luster  shone. 
The  warriors  on  the  turrets  high. 
Moving  athwart  the  evening  sky, 

Seemed  forma  of  giant  height ; 
Their  armor,  as  it  caught  the  rays. 
Flashed  back  again  the  western  blaze 

In  lines  of  dazzling  light. 

St.  George's  banner,  broad  and  gay, 
Now  faded,  as  the  fading  ray 

Less  bright,  and  less,  was  flung  ; 
The  evening  gale  had  scarce  the  power 
To  wave  it  on  the  donjon  tower, 

So  heavily  it  hung. 
The  scouts  had  parted  on  their  search. 

The  castle  gates  were  barred  ; 
Above  the  gloomy  portal  arch, 
Timing  his  footsteps  to  a  march, 

The  warder  kept  his  guard  ; 
Low  humming,  as  he  paced  along. 
Some  ancient  Border-gathering  song. 

A  distant  trampling  sound  he  hears  ; 
He  looks  abroad,  and  soon  appears. 
O'er  Homcliff  hill,  a  plump  of  spears. 

Beneath  a  pennon  gay  ; 
A  horseman,  darting  from  the  crowd. 
Like  lightning  from  a  summer  cloud, 
Spurs  on  his  mettled  courser  proud 

Before  the  dark  array. 


Beneath  the  sable  palisade. 
That  closed  the  castle  barricade, 

His  bugle-hoin  he  blew  ; 
The  warder  hasted  from  the  wall. 
And  warned  the  captain  in  the  hall. 

For  well  the  blast  he  knew  ; 
And  joyfully  that  knight  did  call 
To  sewer,  squire,  and  seneschal. 

"Now  broach  ye  a  pipe  of  Malvoisie,  1 

Bring  pasties  of  the  doe. 
And  i[uickly  make  the  entrance  free. 
And  bid  my  heralds  ready  be, 
And  every  minstrel  sound  his  glee. 

And  all  oiu'  trumpets  blow  ; 
.\nd,  from  the  platform,  spare  ye  not 
To  fire  a  noble  salvo-shot  : 

Lord  Marmion  waits  below." 
Then  to  the  castle's  lower  ward 

Sped  forty  yeomen  tall. 
The  iron-studded  gates  unbarred. 
Raised  the  portcullis'  ponderous  guard, 
The  lofty  palisade  unspaned, 

And  let  the  drawbridge  fall. 

Along  the  bridge  Lord  Marmion  rode. 
Proudly  liis  red-roan  charger  trode, 
His  helm  hung  at  the  saddle-bow  ; 
Well  l>y  his  visage  you  might  know 
He  was  a  stalworlh  knight,  and  keen. 
And  had  in  many  a  battle  been. 
The  scar  on  his  brown  cheek  revealed 
A  token  true  of  Bosworth  field  ; 
His  eyebrow  dark,  and  eye  of  fire. 
Showed  spirit  prouil,  and  prompt  to  ire ; 
Yet  lines  of  thought  upon  his  cheek 
Did  deep  design  and  counsel  speak. 
His  forehead,  by  his  casque  worn  bare. 
His  thick  mustache,  and  curly  hair. 
Coal-black,  and  grizzled  here  and  there, 

But  more  through  toil  than  ago  ; 
His  square-turned  joints,  and  strength  of  limb, 
Showed  him  no  carpet-knight  so  trim. 
But  in  close  fight  a  champion  grim, 

In  camps  a  leader  sage. 

Well  was  he  armed  from  head  to  heel, 
In  mail  and  plate  of  Milan  steel ; 
But  his  strong  helm,  of  mighty  cost, 
Was  all  with  burnished  gold  embossed  ; 
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Amid  the  plumage  of  the  crest, 

A  falcon  hovered  on  her  nest, 

With  wings  outspread,  and  fonvard  breast ; 

E'en  such  a  falcon,  on  liis  shield. 

Soared  sable  in  an  azure  field  : 

The  jjoMcn  legend  bore  aright, 

ajaijD  tl)ffks  at  mc  to  Sratf)  is  Sigfjt. 

Bhie  was  the  charger's  broidered  rein  ; 

Blue  ribbons  decked  his  arching  maue  ; 

The  knightly  housing's  ample  fold 

Was  velvet  blue,  and  trapped  with  gold. 

Behind  him  rode  two  gallant  squires 
Of  noble  name  and  knightly  sires  ; 
They  burned  the  gilded  spurs  to  claim  ; 
For  well  coidd  each  a  war-horse  tame. 
Could  draw  the  bow,  the  sword  could  sway. 
And  lightly  bear  the  ring  away  ; 
Nor  less  with  courteous  precepts  stored, 
Could  dance  in  haU,  and  carve  at  board. 
And  frame  love-ditties  passing  rare. 
And  sing. them  to  a  lady  fair. 

Four  men-at-ai-ms  came  at  their  backs, 
With  halbert,  bUl,  and  battle-ax  ; 
They  bore  Lord  llarmion's  lance  so  strong. 
And  led  his  sivmpter-mules  along. 
And  ambling  palfrey,  when  at  need 
Him  listed  ease  his  battle-steed. 
The  last  and  trustiest  of  the  four 
On  high  Ids  forky  pennon  bore  ; 
Like  swallow's  fciU,  in  shape  and  hue, 
Fluttered  the  streamer  glossy  blue. 
Where,  blazoned  sable,  as  before, 
The  towering  falcon  seemed  to  soar. 
Last,  twenty  yeomen,  two  and  two. 
In  hosen  black,  and  jerkins  blue. 
With  falcons  broidered  on  each  breast. 
Attended  on  their  lord's  behest : 
Each,  chosen  for  an  archer  good. 
Knew  hunting-craft  by  lake  or  wood  ; 
Each  one  a  six-foot  bow  could  bend, 
And  far  a  cloth-yard  shaft  could  send  ; 
Each  held  a  boar-spear  tough  and  strong. 
And  at  their  belts  their  quivers  rung. 
Their  dusty  palfreys  and  array 
Showed  they  had  marched  a  weary  way. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 


MELROSE  ABBEY. 

FROM  "  THE  LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL." 

If  thou  wouldst  view  fair  Melrose  aright. 

Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight ; 

For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day 

r.ild,  hut  to  flout,  the  ruins  gray. 

When  the  broken  arches  are  black  in  night. 

And  each  shafted  oriel  glimmers  white  ; 


When  the  cold  light's  uncertain  shower 

Streams  on  the  ruined  central  tower  ; 

When  buttress  and  buttress,  alternately, 

.Seem  framed  of  ebon  and  ivoiy  ; 

When  silver  edges  the  imagery. 

And  the  scrolls  that  teach  thee  to  live  and  die  ; 

When  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rave. 

And  the  owlet  to  hoot  o'er  the  dead  man's  gi'ave. 

Then  go,  —  but  go  alone  the  while,  — 

Thi-n  x-iew  .St.  David's  ruined  pile  ; 

And,  home  returning,  soothly  swear. 

Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  fair  ! 

The  jiillared  arches  were  over  their  head. 

And  beneath  their  feet  were  the  bones  of  the  dead. 

Spreading  herbs  and  flowefets  bright 
Glistened  with  the  dew  of  night ; 
Nor  herb  nor  floweret  glistened  there, 
But  was  carved  in  the  cloister-arches  as  fair. 
The  monk  gazed  long  on  the  lovely  moon. 

Then  into  the  night  he  looked  forth  ; 
And  red  and  bright  the  streamers  light 
Were  dancing  in  the  glowing  north. 

He  knew,  by  the  streamers  that  shot  so  bright. 
That  spirits  were  riding  the  northern  light. 

By  a  steel-clenched  postern  door. 

They  entered  now  the  chancel  tall ; 
The  darkened  roof  rose  liigh  .aloof 

On  pillars  lofty  and  liglit  and  small ; 
The  keystone,  that  locked  each  ribbed  aisle, 
Was  a  fleur-de-lis,  or  a  ([uatre-feuille  : 
The  corbells  were  carved  grotesque  and  grim  ; 
And  the  pillars,  with  clustered  shafts  so  trim. 
With  base  and  with  capital  flourished  around, 
Seemed  bundles  of  lances  which  garlands  had 
bound. 

Full  many  a  scutcheon  and  banner,  riven, 
Shook  to  the  cold  night-wind  of  heaven. 

Around  the  screened  altar's  pale  ; 
And  there  the  dying  lamps  did  burn. 
Before  thy  low  and  lonely  urn, 
0  gallant  chief  of  Otterburne  ! 

And  thine,  dark  Knight  of  Liddesdale  ! 
0  fading  honors  of  the  dead  ! 
0  high  ambition,  lowly  laid  ! 

The  moon  on  the  east  oriel  shone 
Through  slender  shafts  of  shapely  stone, 

By  foliaged  tracery  combined  ; 
Thou  woiddst  have  thouglit  some  fairy's  hand 
"Twixt  poplars  straight  the  osier  wand 

In  many  a  freakish  knot  had  twined  ; 
Then  framed  a  spell,  when  the  work  was  done, 
And  changed  the  willow  wreaths  to  stone. 
The  silver  light,  so  pale  and  faint. 


Showed  many  a  prophet,  and  many  a  saint, 
Whose  image  on  tlie  glass  was  dyed  ; 

Full  in  the  midst,  his  Cross  of  Red 

Triumphant  Michael  brandished, 
And  trampled  the  Ajmstate's  pride. 

The  moonbeam  kissed  the  holy  pane. 

And  thiew  on  the  pavement  a  bloody  stain. 
SIR  Walter  Scott. 


ON  ROUSSEAU'S  ISLE. 

Ai.oNE  and  sad  I  sat  me  down 

To  rest  on  Kousscau's  narrow  Isle, 

lielow  Geneva.     Mile  on  mile, 

And  set  with  many  a  shining  town. 

Toward  Dent  du  Jlidi  danced  the  wave 

Heneath  the  moou.     "Winds  went  and  came. 

And  fanned  the  stars  into  a  flame. 

I  heard  the  far  lake,  dark  and  deep. 

Rise  up  and  talk  as  in  its  sleep. 

J.  beard  the  laughing  waters  lave 

And  lap  against  the  farther  shore, 

An  idle  oar,  and  nothing  more 

Save  that  the  Isle  had  voice,  and  save 

That  round  about  its  base  of  stone 

There  plashed  and  flashed  the  foamy  Rhone. 

A  stately  man,  as  black  as  tan. 
Kept  up  a  stern  and  broki^n  round 
Among  the  strangers  on  the  gi'oimd. 
I  named  that  awful  African 
A  second  Hannibal.     I  gat 
My  elbows  on  the  talile,  sat 
With  chin  in  upturned  palm  to  scan 
His  face,  and  contcinplati^  the  scene. 
The  moou  rode  by,  a  crowned  queen. 
I  was  alone.     Lo  !  not  a  man 
To  s[ieak  my  mother-tongue.     Ah  me  ! 
How  more  than  all  alone  can  be 
A  man  in  crowds  !     Across  the  Isle 
My  Hannibal  strode  on.     The  while 
Diminished  Rousseau  sat  his  throne 
Of  books,  unnoticed  and  unknown. 

This  slmnge,  strong  man  with  face  austere 
At  la.st  drew  near.     He  bowed  ;  he  spake 
In  unknown  tongues.     I  could  but  shake 
My  head.     Then,  half  a-chiU  with  fear, 
I  rose,  and  sought  another  jilace. 
Again  I  mused.     The  kings  of  thought 
Came  by,  and  on  that  storied  spot 
I  lifted  up  a  tearful  face. 

Tlio  star-set  Alps  they  sang  a  nine 
Ifnheard  by  any  soul  but  mine. 
Mont  Blanc,  as  lone  and  .is  divine 
And  white,  seemed  mated  to  the  moon. 


The  past  was  mine,  strong-voiced  and  vast : 
Stern  Calvin,  strange  Voltaire,  and  Tell, 
And  two  whose  names  are  known  too  well 
To  name,  in  grand  procession  passed. 

And  j'et  .again  came  Hannibal, 

King-like  he  came,  and  drawing  near, 

I  saw  his  brow  was  now  severe 

And  resolute.     In  tongues  unkno^vn 

Again  he  spake.     I  was  alone, 

Wiis  all  unaiTued,  was  worn  and  sad  ; 

But  now,  at  last,  my  spirit  had 

Its  olil  assertion.     I  arose. 

As  sfcirtled  from  a  dull  repose. 

With  gathered  strength  I  raised  a  hand. 

And  cried,  "  I  do  not  understand. " 

His  lilack  face  brightened  as  I  spake  ; 
He  bowed  ;  he  wagged  his  woolly  head  ; 
He  showed  his  shining  teeth,  and  said, 
"Sar,  if  you  please,  dose  tables  here 
Are  consecrate  to  lager-beer  ; 
And,  Sar,  what  will  you  have  to  take  ? " 

Not  that  I  loved  that  colored  cuss,  — 

Nay !  he  had  awed  me  all  too  much,  — 

But  I  sprang  forth,  and  with  a  clutch 

I  grasped  his  hand,  and  holding  thus, 

Cried,  "  Bring  my  country's  drink  for  two  !  " 

For  0,  that  speech  of  Saxon  sound 

To  me  was  as  a  fountain  found 

In  wastes,  and  thrilled  me  through  and  through. 

On  Rousiseau's  I.sle,  in  Rousseau's  shade. 
Two  pink  and  spicy  drinks  were  made ; 
In  classic  shade,  on  classic  ground. 
We  stirred  two  cocktails  roimd  .and  round. 

Joaquin  Miller. 


ALNWICK  CASTLE. 

Home  of  the  Percy's  high-bom  race. 

Home  of  their  beautiful  and  brave. 
Alike  their  birth  and  burial  place. 

Their  cradle  and  their  grave  ! 
Still  sternly  o'er  the  castle  gate 
Their  house's  Lion  stands  in  state. 

As  in  his  ])rou<l  departed  hours; 
And  warrioi-s  frown  in  stone  on  high, 
And  feuilal  banners  "flout  the  sky" 

Above  his  princely  towers. 

A  gentle  hill  its  side  inclines. 

Lovely  in  England's  fadeless  green. 

To  meet  the  r|uiet  stream  which  winds 
Through  this  roinantio  scene 

As  silently  and  sweetly  still 

As  when,  at  evening,  on  that  hill. 
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WliUe  summer's  wind  blew  soft  and  low, 
Seated  by  gallant  Hotspur's  side, 
His  Katherine  was  a  happy  bride, 

A  thousand  years  ago. 

I  wandered  through  the  lofty  halls 

Trod  by  the  Percys  of  old  fame, 
And  traced  upon  the  chapel  walls 

Each  high,  heroic  name, 
From  him  who  once  his  standard  set 
Where  now,  o'er  mosque  and  minaret. 

Glitter  the  Sultan's  crescent  moons, 
To  him  who,  when  a  younger  son. 
Fought  for  King  George  at  Lexington, 

A  major  of  dragoons. 

That  last  half-stanza,  —  it  has  dashed 

From  my  warm  lip  the  sparkling  cup ; 
The  light  that  o'er  my  eyebeam  flashed. 

The  power  that  bore  my  spirit  up 
Above  this  bank-note  world,  is  gone  ; 
And  Alnwick  's  but  a  market  town. 
And  this,  alas !  its  market  day, 
And  beasts  and  borderers  throng  the  way ; 
Oxen  and  bleating  lambs  in  lots, 
Northumbrian  boors  and  plaided  Scots, 

Men  in  the  coal  and  cattle  line  ; 
From  Teviot's  bard  and  hero  land. 
From  royal  Berwick's  beach  of  sand, 
From  WooUer,  Morpeth,  Hexham,  and 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

These  are  not  the  romantic  times 
So  beautiful  in  Spenser's  rhymes, 

So  dazzling  to  the  tlreaming  boy ; 
Ours  are  the  days  of  fact,  not  fable, 
Of  knights,  but  not  of  the  round  table. 

Of  Bailie  Jarvie,  not  Rob  Roy ; 
Tis  what  "  Our  President,"  Monroe, 

Has  called  "  the  era  of  good  feeling"  ; 
The  Highlander,  the  bitterest  foe 
To  modem  laws,  has  felt  their  blow, 
Consented  to  be  taxed,  and  vote. 
And  put  on  pantaloons  and  coat. 

And  leave  off  cattle-stealing  : 
Lord  Stafford  mines  for  coal  aud  salt. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  deals  in  malt. 

The  Douglas  in  red  herrings  ; 
And  noble  name  and  cultured  land. 
Palace,  and  park,  and  vassal  band, 
Are  powerless  to  the  notes  of  hand 

Of  Rothschild  or  the  Barings. 

The  age  of  bargaining,  said  Burke, 
Has  come  :  to-day  the  turbaned  Turk 
(Sleep,  Richard  of  the  lion  heart ! 
Sleep  on,  nor  from  your  cerements  start) 
Is  England's  friend  and  fast  ally ; 


The  Moslem  tramples  on  the  Greek, 
And  on  the  Cross  and  altar-stone. 
And  Christendom  looks  tamely  on. 

And  hears  the  Christian  maiden  shriek. 
And  sees  the  Christian  father  die  ; 

And  not  a  saber-blow  is  givim 

For  Greece  and  fame,  for  faith  and  heaven, 
By  Europe's  craven  chivalry. 

You  'U  ask  if  yet  the  Percy  lives 

In  the  armed  pomp  of  feudal  state. 
The  present  representatives 

Of  Hotspur  and  his  ' '  gentle  Kate," 
Are  some  haK-dozen  serving-men 
In  the  drab  coat  of  William  Perm  ; 

A  chambermaid,  whose  lip  and  eye. 
And  cheek,  and  brown  hair,  bright  and  curling, 

Spoke  nature's  aristocracy ; 
And  one,  half  groom,  half  seneschal. 
Who  bowed  me  through  court,  bower,  and  hall, 
From  donjon  keep  to  turret  wall. 

For  ten-and-sixpence  sterling. 

FITZ-GREENE  HALLECK. 


LONDON. 

COMPOSED  UPON  WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE,  1803. 

Eakth  has  not  anjrthing  to  show  more  fair  ; 
Dull  would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pass  by 
A  sight  so  touching  in  its  majesty  : 
This  city  now  doth,  like  a  garment,  wear 
The  beauty  of  the  morning  ;  silent,  bare. 
Ships,  towers,  domes,  theaters,  and  temples  lie 
Open  unto  the  fields,  and  to  the  sky. 
All  bright  and  glittering  in  the  smokeless  air. 
Never  did  sun  more  beautifully  steep 
In  his  first  splendor  valley,  rock,  or  hill ; 
Ne'er  saw  I,  never  felt,  a  calm  so  deep ! 
The  river  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  will. 
Dear  God  !  the  very  houses  seem  asleep ; 
And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still ! 

William  Wordsworth. 


NUREMBERa. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Pegnitz,  where  across  broad 

meadow-lands 
Rise  the  blue  Franconian  mountains,  Nuremberg, 

the  ancient,  stands. 

Quaint  old  town  of  toil  and  traffic,  quaint  old 

town  of  art  and  song. 
Memories  haunt  thy  pointed  gables  like  the  rooks 

that  round  them  throng  : 
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Memories  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  emper- 
ors rough  and  bold 

Had  their  dwellings  in  thy  castle,  time-defying, 
eeuturies  old ; 

And  thy  brave  and  thril"ty  burghers  boasted,  in 

their  uneoutli  rhyme. 
That  their  great,  iiiHK;rial  city  stretched  its  hand 

to  every  clime. 

In  the  courtyard  of  the  castle,  bound  with  m:uiy 

an  iron  band, 
Stands   the   mighty  linden   planted   by  Queen 

Cunigundo's  hand  ; 

On  the  square,  the  oriel  window,  where  in  old 

heroic  days 
Sat  the  i)oet  Melchior,  singing  Kaiser  Maximilian's 

jirdise. 

Everywhere  I  see  around  me  rise  the  wondrous 
world  of  art  ; 

Fountains  wrought  with  richest  sculpture  stand- 
ing in  the  common  mart  ; 

And  above  cathedral  doorways  saints  and  bishops 

carved  in  stone. 
By  a  former  ;igc  commissioned  as  apostles  to  our 

own. 

In  the  church  of  sainted  Sebald  sleeps  enshrined 

his  holy  dust, 
.\ud  in-  bronze  the  Twelve  Apostles  guard  from 

age  to  age  their  tiust  : 

III  the  church  of  sainted  Lawrence  stands  a  pix 

of  eculpturc  rare, 
liikc  the  foamy  sheaf  of  fountains,  rising  through 

the  painted  air. 

Here,  when  art  was  still  religion,  with  a  simple 
reverent  heart, 

Lived  and  lalxired  Allinclit  Diiiir,  the  Evange- 
list of  Art ; 

lUuce  in  silence  and  in  .sorrow,  toiling  still  with 

bu.sy  hand, 
Like  an  emigrant  he  wandered,  seeking  for  the 

Better  Laud. 

Emitjravil  is  the  inscription  on  the  tombstone 

where  h«  lies, 
I  lead  he  is  not  —  but  departed  —  for  the  artist 

never  dies  : 

Fairer  seems  the  ancient  city,  and  the  sunshine 

seems  more  fair 
That  he  once  has  trod  its  pavement,  that  h(^ 

once  has  breathed  its  air. 


Through  these  streets  so  broad  and  stately,  these 

obscure  and  dismal  lanes. 
Walked  of  yore  the  Mastersingers,  chanting  rude 

poetic  strains ; 

From  remote  and  sunless  suburbs  cajue  they  to 

the  friendly  guild. 
Building  nests  in   Fame's  great  temple,  as  in 

spouts  the  swallows  build. 

As  the  weaver  plied  the  shuttle  wove  he  too  the 

my.stic  rhyme, 
-Vnd  tlie  smith  liis  iron  measures  hammered  to 

the  anvil's  chime. 

Thanking  God,  whose  boundless  wisdom  makes 

the  Bowel's  of  poesy  bloom 
In  the  forge's  dust  and  cinders,  in  the  tissues  of 

the  loom. 

Here  Hans  Sachs,  the  cobbler-poet,  laureate  of 

the  gentle  craft. 
Wisest  of  the  Twelve   Wise  Masters,   in  huge 

folios  sang  and  laughed. 

But  liis  house  is  now  an  alehouse,  with  a  nicely 

sanded  floor. 
And  a  garland  in  the  window,  and  his  face  above 

the  door. 

Painted  by  some  humble  artist,  as  in  Adam 

Puschman's  song, 
As  the  old  man  giay  and   dovelike,  with   his 

great  beard  white  and  long. 

And  at  night  the  swart  mechanic  comes  to  drown 
his  cark  and  care, 

Quaffing  ale  from  jicwter  tankards,  in  the  mas- 
ter's antique  chair. 

Vanished  is  the  ancient  splendor,  and  before  my 

dreamy  eye 
Wave  these  mingling  .shapes  and  figures,  like  a 

faded  tapestry. 

Not  thy  Councils,  not  thy  Kaisers,  win  for  thee 

the  world's  regard, 
But  thy  painter,  Albrecht   Diirer,   and   Hans 

Sachs,  thy  cobbler-bard. 

Thus,  0  Nuremberg,  a  wanderer  from  a  region 

far  away, 
As  ho  paced  thy  streets  and  courtyards,  sang  in 

thought  his  careless  lay ; 

Gathering  from   the  pavement's  crevice,  as  a 

floweret  of  the  soil. 
The  nobility  of  labor,  —  the  long  jiedigree  of  toil. 
HH.NRV  w.  Longfellow. 
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FROM  "  :talv." 


O  Italy,  how  beautiful  thou  art  I 
Yet  I  could  weep,  —  for  thou  art  lying,  alas  ! 
Low  in  the  dust ;  and  they  who  come  admire 

thee 
As  we  admire  the  beautiful  in  death. 
Thine  was  a  dangerous  gift,  the  gift  of  beauty. 
AVoidd  thou  hadst  less,  or  wert  as  once  thou  wast, 
Inspiring  awe  in  those  who  now  enslave  thee  ! 
But  why  despau-  ?    Twice  hast  thou  lived  already. 
Twice  shone  among  the  nations  of  the  world, 
As  the  sun  shines  among  the  lesser  lights 
Of  heaven  ;  and  shalt  again.     The  hour  shall 

come. 

When  they  who  think  to  bind  the  ethereal  spirit. 

Who,  like  the  eagle  coweiing  o'er  his  prey, 

Watch  with  quick  eye,  and  strike  and  strike  agaiu 

If  but  a  sinew  vibrate,  shall  confess 

Their  wisdom  folly. 

Samuel  Rogers. 


m  THE  ETRITRIAif  VALLEY. 

FROM  "KING  ARTHUR-" 

The  calm  swan  rested  on  the  breathless  glass 
Of  dreamy  waters,  and  the  snow-white  steer 

Near  the  opposing  margin,  motionless, 
Stood,  knee-deep,  gazing  wistful  on  its  clear 

And  lifelike  shadow,  shimmering  deep  and  far. 

Where  on  the  lurid  darkness  fell  the  star. 

Near  them,  upon  its  lichen-tinted  base. 
Gleamed  one  of  those  fair-fancied  images 

Which  art  hath  lost,  —  no  god  of  Idan  race. 
But   the  winged    symbol  which   by  Caspian 
seas. 

Or  Susa's  groves,  its  parable  addrest 

To  the  wild  faith  of  Iran's  Zendavest. 

Light  as  the  soul,  whose  .trchetj'pe  it  was. 
The  Genius  touched,  yet  spumed,  the  pedestal ; 

Behind,  the  foliage  in  its  purple  mass 

.•^hut  out  the  flushed  horizon  ;  circling  all. 

Nature's  hushed  giants  stood,  to  guard  and  girth 

The  only  home  of  peace  upon  the  earth. 

Edward  bulwer  (Lord  Lytton). 


VENICE. 

from  "ITALY." 


There  is  a  glorious  City  in  the  Sea. 
The  Sea  is  in  the  broad,  the  naiTOw  streets, 
Ebbing  and  flowing  ;  and  the  salt  sea-weed 
Clings  to  the  marble  of  her  palaces. 


No  track  of  men,  no  footsteps  to  and  fro. 

Lead  to  her  gates.     The  path  lies  o'er  the  Sea, 

Invisible  ;  and  from  the  land  we  went, 

As  to  a  floating  City,  —  steering  in. 

And  gliding  up  her  streets  as  in  a  di'eam, 

.So  smoothly,  silently,  — by  many  a  dome 

Mosijue-like,  and  many  a  stately  portico. 

The  statues  ranged  along  an  azure  sky ; 

By  many  a  pile  in  more  than  Eastern  splendor. 

Of  old  the  residence  of  merchant  kings  ; 

The  fronts  of  some,  though  Time  had  shattered 

them. 
Still  glowing  with  the  richest  hues  of  art. 
As  though  the  wealth  within  them  had  run  o'er. 

.     .     A  few  in  fear, 
Fljing  away  from  him  whose  boast  it  was 
That  the  grass  grew  not  where  his  liorse  had 

trod. 
Gave  birth  to  Venice.     Like  the  waterfowl. 
They  built  their  nests  among  the  ocean  waves  ; 
And  where  the  sands  were  shifting,  as  the  wind 
Blew  from  the  north,  the  south ;  where  they  that 

came 
Had  to  make  sure  the  ground  they  stood  upon, 
Kose,  like  an  exhalation,  from  the  deep, 
A  vast  Metropolis,  with  glittering  spires, 
With  theaters,  basilicas  adorned  ; 
A  scene  of  light  and  glory,  a  dominion. 
That  has  endured  the  longest  among  men. 

And  whence  the  talisman  by  which  she  rose 
Towering?     'T  was  found  there  in  the  barren 

sea. 
Want  led  to  Enterprise  ;  and,  far  or  near. 
Who  met  not  the  Venetian  ?  —  now  in  Cairo  ; 
Ere  yet  the  Califa  came,  listening  to  hear 
Its  hells  apjiroaching  from  the  Red  Sea  coast ; 
Now  on  the  Euxine,  on  the  Sea  of  Azoph, 
In  converse  with  the  Persian,  with  the  Russ, 
The  Tartar  ;  on  his  lowly  deck  receiving 
Pearls  from  the  gvilf  of  Ormus,  gems  from  Bagdad, 
Eyes  brighter  yet,  that  shed  the  light  of  love 
From  Georgia,  from  Circassia.   Wandering  round, 
When  in  the  rich  bazaar  he  saw,  displayed. 
Treasures  from  unknown  climes,  away  he  went, 
And,  traveling  slowly  upward,  drew  erelong 
From  the  well-head  supplj-ing  all  below ; 
Making  the  Imperial  City  of  the  East 
Herself  his  tributary 

.     .     .     .     Thus  did  Venice  rise, 
Thus  flourish,  riU  the  imwelcome  tidings  came, 
That  in  the  Tagus  had  arrived  a  fleet 
From  India,  from  the  region  of  the  Sun, 
Fragrant  with  spices,  —  that  a  way  was  found, 
A  channel  opened,  and  the  golden  stream 
Turned  to  enrich  another.     Then  she  felt 
Her  strength  departing,  and  at  last  she  UA\, 
Fell  in  an  instant,  blotted  out  and  razed  ; 
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She  who  had  stood  yet  longer  than  the  longest 
Of  the  Four  Kingdoms,  —  who,  as  in  an  Ark, 
Had  floated  down  amid  a  thousand  wrecks, 
Uninjured,  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New. 

SAMUEL  ROGERS. 


ROME. 


FROM  "  ITALY." 


I  .AM  in  Rome  !     Oft  as  the  morning  ray 
Visits  these  eyes,  waking  at  once  I  cry. 
Whence  this  excess  of  joy  ?    What  has  befallen 

me  ? 
And  from  within  a  thrilling  voice  replies, 
Thou  art  in  Rome !     A  thousand  busy  thoughts 
Kiish  on  my  mind,  a  thousand  images  ; 
And  I  spiing  up  as  girt  to  run  a  i-ace  ! 

Thou  art  in  Rome  !  the  City  that  so  long 
Reigned  absolute,  the  mistress  of  the  world  ; 
The  mighty  yisiou  that  the  prophets  saw, 
And   trembled ;   that  from  nothing,    from    the 

least, 
Thu  lowliest  village  (what  but  here  and  there 
A  reed-roofed  cabin  by  a  river-.side  ?) 
llrew  into  everjiihing  ;  and,  year  by  year. 
Patiently,  fearlessly  working  her  way 
O'er  brook  and  field,  o'er  continent  and  sea. 
Not  like  the  merchant  with  his  merchandise, 
Or  traveler  with  stafl"  and  scrip  exploring, 
I?ut  hand  to  hand  and  foot  tn  foot  through  hosts, 
Through  nations  nnmberlcss  iu  battle  array, 
Each  behind  each,  each,  when  the  other  fell, 
Up  and  in  arms,  at  length  subdued  them  all. 

SAMUEL  ROC.P.RS. 


THE  GRECIAN  TEMPLES  AT  PjESTUM. 

In  Paestimi's  ancient  fanes  I  trod. 
And  mused  on  those  strange  men  of  old, 
Whose  dark  religion  could  infold 
So  many  gods,  and  yet  no  God  ! 

Did  they  to  human  feelings  own, 
And  had  they  human  souls  indeed. 
Or  did  the  sternness  of  their  creed 
Fro^vn  their  faint  spirits  into  stone  ? 

The  southern  breezes  fan  my  face  ;  — 
I  hear  the  hum  of  bees  arise, 
And  lizards  dart,  with  mystic  eyes, 
That  shrine  the  secret  of  the  place  ! 

These  silent  columns  speak  of  dread, 
Of  lovely  worship  without  love  ; 
And  yet  the  wann,  deep  heaven  above 
Wiispers  a  softer  tale  instead  ! 

ROSSITER  W.   RAVMONU. 


COLISEUM  BY  MOONLIGHT. 

FROM  "  MANFRED." 

The  stars  are  forth,  the  moon  above  the  tops  , 
Of  the  snow-shining  mountains.  —  Beautiful ! 
I  linger  yet  with  Nature,  for  the  night 
Hath  been  to  me  a  more  familiar  face 
Than  that  of  man  ;  and  iu  her  stany  shade 
Of  dim  and  solitary  loveliness 
1  learned  the  language  of  another  world. 
1  do  remember  me,  that  in  my  youth. 
When  I  was  wandering,  — upon  such  a  night 
I  stood  within  the  Coliseum's  wall. 
Midst  the  chief  relics  of  almighty  Rome. 
The  trees  which  grew  along  the  broken  arches 
AVaved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  the  stars 
Shone  through  the  rents  of  ruin  ;  from  afar 
Tlie  watch-dog  bayed  beyond  the  Tib<;r  ;  and 
More  near,  from  out  the  Casars'  palace  came 
The  owl's  long  cry,  and,  interrujitedly, 
Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitful  song 
Begun  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind. 
Some  cypresses  beyond  the  time-woni  breach 
Appeared  to  skirt  the  horizon,  yet  they  stood 
Within  a  bowshot,  —  where  the  Cffisars  dwelt, 
And  dwell  the  tuneless  birds  of  night,  amidst 
A  grove  which  springs  through  leveled  battle- 
ments. 
And  twines  its  roots  with  the  imperial  hearths. 
Ivy  usurps  the  laurel's  place  of  growth  ;  — 
But  the  gladiators'  bloody  Circus  stands, 
A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection, 
While  CfBsar's  chambers  and  the  Augustan  halls 
Grovel  on  earth  in  indistuict  decay.  — 
And  tliou  didst  shine,  thou  rolling  moon,  upon 
All  this,  and  cast  a  wide  and  tender  light, 
Wliicli  softened  down  the  hoar  austerity 
Of  rugged  desolation,  and  filled  up, 
As  't  were  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries. 
Leaving  that  beautiful  which  still  was  so, 
And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  the  jilace 
I'eeanw  religion,  and  the  heart  ran  o'er 
With  silent  worship  of  the  gi-eat  of  old  !  — 
The  dead,  but  sceptered  sovereigns,  wlio  still  rule 

Our  siiirits  from  their  unis. 

Lord  Byron. 


THE  COLISEUM. 


FROM  "CHILDR  HAROLD." 


Arches  on  arches  !  as  it  were  that  Rome, 
Collecting  the  chief  trophies  of  her  line. 
Would  build  up  all  her  triumphs  in  one  dome, 
Hi-r  Coliseum  stands  ;  the  moonbeams  shine 
As  't  were  its  natural  torches,  for  divine 
Should  be  the  liglit  which  streams  here,  to  illume 
This  long-e.'cplored,  but  still  e.xhaustless,  mine 


Of  contemplation  ;  and  the  azure  gloom 
Of  an  Italian  night,  where  the  deep  skies  assume 

Hues  which  hare  words,  and  speak  to  ye  of 

heaven. 
Floats  o'er  this  vast  and  wondrous  monument. 
And  shadows  forth  its  glory.     There  is  given 
Unto  the  things  of  earth,  which  Time  hath  bent, 
A  spirit's  feeling,  and  where  he  hath  leant 
His  hand,  but  broke  his  scj'the,  there  is  a  power 
And  magic  in  the  ruined  battlement. 
For  which  the  palace  of  the  present  hour 
M  ust  yield  its  pomp,  and  wait  till  ages  are  its  dower. 

And  here  the  buzz  of  eager  nations  ran. 
In  murmured  pity,  or  loud-roared  applause. 
As  man  was  slaughtered  by  his  fellow-man. 
And  wherefore  slaughtered  ?  wherefore,   but 

because 
Such  were  the  bloody  Circus'  genial  laws^ 
And  the  imperial  pleasure.  — •  Wherefore  not  ? 
What  matters  where  we  fall  to  iill  the  maws 
Of  woi-ms,  —  on  battle-plains  or  listed  spot  ? 
Both  are  but  theaters  where  the  chief  actors  rot. 

I  see  before  me  the  Gladiator  lie  ; 
He  leans  upon  his  hand,  — his  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony. 
And  his  drooped  head  sinks  gradually  low,  — 
And  through  his  side  the  last  tlrops,  ebbingslow 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy,  one  by  one. 
Like  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower  ;  and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  him,  —  he  is  gone. 
Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  .shout  which  hailed  the 
wretch  who  won. 

He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not,  —  his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away. 
He  re(-kcd  not  of  the  life  ho  lost  nor  prize, 
But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay. 
There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play. 
There  was  their  Dacian  mother,  — he,  their.sire. 
Butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday  !  — 
All  this  rashed  with  his  blood.  — Shall  he  ex- 
pire 
And  unavenged  ?    Arise,  ye  Goths,  and  glut  your 
ire! 

But  here,  where  Murder  breathed  her  bloody 

steam, 
And  here,  where  buzzing  nations  choked  the 

ways. 
And  roared  ormurmurcd  like  a  mountain  stream 
Dasliing  or  winding  as  its  torrent  strays  ; 
Here,  where  the  Roman  millions'  blameor  praise 
Was  death  or  life,  the  playthings  of  a  crowd. 
My  voice  sounds  much,  —  and  fall  the  stars' 

faint  rays 


On  the  arena  void,  seats  crushed,  walls  bowed. 
And  galleries,  where  my  steps  seem  echoes  strange- 
ly loud. 

A  ruin,  —  yet  what  ruin  !  from  its  mass 
Walls,  palaces,  half-cities,  have  been  reared ; 
Yet  oft  the  enormous  skeleton  ye  pass. 
And  marvel  where  the  spoil  could  have  appeared. 
Hath  it  indeed  been  plundered,  or  but  cleared  ? 
Alas  !  developed,  opens  the  decay. 
When  the  colossal  fabric's  form  is  neared  ; 
It  will  not  bear  the  brightness  of  the  day, 
AVhich  streams  too  much  on  all  years,  man,  have 
reft  away. 

But  when  the  rising  moon  begins  to  climb 
Its  topmost  arch,  and  gently  pauses  there  ; 
When  the  stars  twinkle  through  the  loops  of 

tiaie, 
And  the  low  night-breeze  waves  along  the  air 
The  garland-forest,  which  the  gi-ay  walls  wear. 
Like  laurels  on  the  bald  first  Cajsar's  head  ; 
When  the  light  shines  serene,   but  doth  not 

glare,  — 
Then  in  this  magic  circle  raise  the  dead  ; 
Heroes  have  trod  this  spot,  —  't  is  on  thcii-  dust 

ye  tread. 

"  While  stands  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  stand  ; 
\Vlieu  falls  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  fall ; 
And  when  Rome  falls  —  the  World."     From 

our  own  land 
Thus  spake  the  pilgrims  o'er  this  mighty  wall 
In  Saxon  times,  which  we  are  wont  to  call 
Ancient ;  and  these  three  mortal  things  are  still 
On  their  foundations,  and  unaltered  aU  ; 
Rome  and  her  Ruin  past  Redemption's  skill, 
Tlie  AVorld,  the  same  wide  den  —  of  thieves,  or 

what  ye  will. 

LOkD  BVRON. 


A  DAY  IN  THE  PAMFILI  DORIA, 


AT  ROME. 


TiioiTGH  the  hills  are  cold  and  snowy. 
And  the  wind  drives  chill  to-day. 

My  heart  goes  back  to  a  spring-time. 
Far,  far  in  the  past  away. 

.\nd  I  see  a  quaint  old  city, 

Weary  and  worn  and  brown, 
Where  the  spring  and  the  buds  are  ao  early, 

And  the  sun  in  such  light  goes  down. 

I  remember  that  old-time  villa 

Wliere  our  afternoons  went  by. 
Where  the  .suns  of  March  flushed  warmly. 

And  spring  was  in  earth  and  sky. 
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Out  of  the  moldering  city,  — 

Moldering,  old,  and  gray,  — 
We  sped,  with  a  lightsome  heart -thrill. 

For  a  sunny,  gladsome  day,  — 

For  a  revel  of  fresh  spring  verdure, 
For  a  race  mid  springing  flowers. 

For  a  vision  of  plashing  fountains. 
Of  birds  and  blossoming  bowers. 

There  were  violet  banks  in  the  shadows, 

Violets  white  and  blue  ; 
And  a  world  of  bright  anemones. 

That  over  the  terrace  grew,  — 

Blue  and  orange  and  jjurple. 

Rosy  and  yellow  and  white. 
Rising  in  rainbow  bubbles, 

Streaking  the  lawns  with  light. 

And  down  from  the  old  stone-pine  trees, 

Those  far-ofl'  islands  of  air. 
The  birds  are  flinging  the  tidings 

Of  a  joyful  revel  up  there. 

And  now  for  the  grand  old  fountains. 

Tossing  their  silvery  spray  ; 
Those  fountains,  so  quaint  and  so  many. 

That  are  leaping  and  singing  all  day  ; 

Those  fountains  of  strange  weird  sculpture, 
With  lichens  and  moss  o'ergi'own,  — 

Are  they  marble  greening  in  moss-wreaths, 
Of  moss-wieaths  whitening  to  stone  ? 

Down  many  a  wild,  dim  pathway 
We  ramble  from  morning  till  noon  ; 

We  linger,  unheeding  the  hours. 
Till  evening  comes  all  too  soon. 

And  from  out  the  ilex  alleys. 

Where  lengthening  shadows  play. 

We  look  on  the  dreamy  Caujpagna, 
All  glowing  with  setting  day,  — 

All  melting  in  bands  of  purple. 
In  swathings  and  foldings  of  gold, 

In  ribbons  of  azure  and  lilac, 
Like  a  princely  banner  unroOed. 

And  the  smoke  of  each  distant  cottage. 
And  the  flash  of  each  villa  white. 

Shines  out  with  an  opal  glimmer, 
Like  gems  in  a  casket  of  light. 

And  the  dome  of  old  St.  Peter's 
With  a  strange  translucence  glows. 

Like  a  mighty  bubble  of  amethyst 
Floating  in  waves  of  rose. 


In  a  trance  of  dreamy  vagueness, 
We,  gazing  and  yearning,  behold 

That  city  beheld  by  the  prophet. 
Whose  walls  were  transparent  gold. 

And,  dropping  all  solemn  and  slowly. 

To  hallow  the  softening  spell. 
There  falls  on  the  dying  twilight 

The  Ave  Maria  bell. 

With  a  mournful,  motherly  softness, 

AVith  a  weird  and  weary  care. 
That  strange  aud  ancient  city 

Seems  calling  the  nations  to  prayer. 

And  the  words  that  of  old  the  angel 
To  the  mother  of  Jesus  brought 

Rise  like  a  new  evangel, 

To  hallow  the  trance  of  our  thought. 

With  the  smoke  of  the  evening  incense 
Our  thoughts  are  ascending  then 

To  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
To  Jesus,  the  Master  of  men. 

0  city  of  prophets  and  martyrs  ! 

O  shrines  of  the  sainted  dead  ! 
When,  when  shall  the  living  day-spring 

Once  more  on  yom'  towers  be  spread  .' 

When  He  who  is  meek  and  lowly 
Shall  rule  in  those  lordly  halls, 

And  shall  stand  aud  feed  as  a  shepherd 
The  flock  which  his  mercy  calls,  — 

O,  then  to  those  noble  churches, 
To  picture  and  statue  and  gem, 

To  the  pageant  of  solemn  worship. 
Shall  the  imrminij  come  back  again. 

And  this  strange  and  ancient  city, 
1 II  that  reign  of  his  truth  and  love, 

Shall  be  what  it  seems  in  the  twilight. 
The  type  of  that  City  above. 

HARRn-:T  Bekcher  Stowb. 


A  VIEW  ACROSS  THE  ROMAN  CAMPAGNA. 

1861. 

OvEH  the  dumb  campiigna-sea. 

Out  in  the  offing  through  mist  and  rain, 

St.  Peter's  Church  heaves  silently 
Like  a  mighty  ship  in  pain, 
Facing  the  tempest  with  struggle  and  strain. 

Motionless  waifs  of  I'uined  towers, 
Soundless  breakers  of  desolate  laud  I 
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The  sullen  surf  of  the  mist  devours 

That  niountain-rauge  upon  either  hand, 
Eaten  away  from  its  outline  grand. 

And  over  the  dumb  campagna-eea 

Wliere  the  ship  of  the  Church  heaves  on  to  wreck. 

Alone  and  sOent  as  God  must  be 

The  Christ  walks  !  —  Ay,  but  Peter's  neck 
Is  stiif  to  turn  on  the  foundering  deck. 

IVter,  Peter,  if  such  be  thy  name, 

Xow  leave  the  ship  for  another  to  steer. 

Anil  proving  thy  faith  evermore  the  same 
Come  forth,  tread  out  through  the  dark  and  drear. 
Since  He  who  walks  on  the  sea  is  here  ! 

Peter,  Peter  !  —  he  does  not  speak,  — 
He  is  not  as  rash  as  in  old  Galilee. 

Safer  a  ship,  though  it  toss  and  leak, 
Than  a  reeling  foot  on  a  rolling  sea  ! 
—  And  he 's  got  to  be  round  in  the  girth,  thinks 
he. 

Peter,  Peter  !  —  he  does  not  stir,  — 
His  nets  are  heavy  with  silver  fish  : 

He  reckons  his  gains,  and  is  keen  to  infer, 
"The  broU  on  the  shore,  if  the  Lord  should 

wish,  — 
But  the  sturgeon  goes  to  the  Csesar's  dish. " 

Peter,  Peter,  thou  fisher  of  men, 

Fisher  of  fish  wouldst  thou  live  instead,  — 

Haggling  for  pence  with  the  other  Ten, 
Cheating  the  market  at  so  much  a  head. 
Griping  the  bag  of  the  traitor  dead  ? 

At  the  triple  crow  Of  the  Gallic  cock 

Thou  weep'st  not,  thou,  though  thine  eyes  be 
dazed  : 
VHiat  bird  comes  next  in  the  tempest  shock  ? 
Vultures  !     See,  —  as  when  Eomulus  gazed. 
To  inaugurate  Eome  for  a  world  amazed  ! 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 


KAPLES. 


PROH  "ITALY." 


Thls  region,  surely,  is  not  of  the  earth. 
Was  it  not  dropt  from  heaven  ?     Not  a  grove. 
Citron  or  pine  or  cedar,  not  a  grot 
Sea-worn  and  mantled  with  the  gadding  vine, 
I3ut  breathes  enchantment.     Not  a  clifl'  liut  flings 
On  the  clear  wave  some  image  of  delight, 
Some  cabin-roof  glowing  with  crimson  tlowers. 
Some  ruined  temple  or  fallen  monument, 
To  muse  on  as  the  bark  is  gliding  by, 
And  be  it  mine  to  muse  there,  mine  to  glide. 
From  diiybreak,  when  the  mountain  pales  his  fire 
Yet  more  and  more,  and  from  the  mountain-top, 


Till  then  invisible,  a  smoke  ascends, 
Solemn  and  slow,  as  erst  from  Ararat, 
When  he,  the  Patriarch,  who  escaped  the  Flood, 
Was  with  his  household  sacrificing  there,  ^ 
From  daybreak  to  that  horn-,  the  last  and  best, 
When,  one  by  one,  the  fishing-boats  come  forth, 
Each  with  its  glimmering  lantern  at  the  prow, 
And,  when  the  nets  are  thrown,  the  evening  hymn 
Steals  o'er  the  trembling  waters. 

Everywhere 
Fable  and  Truth  have  shed,  in  rivalry. 
Each  her  peculiar  influence.     Fable  came, 
And  laughed  and  sung,  aiTaying  Truth  in  flowers. 
Like  a  yoimg  child  her  grandam.     Fable  came  ; 
Earth,  sea,  and  sky  reflecting,  as  she  flew, 
A  thousand,  thousand  colors  not  their  own  : 
And  .at  her  bidding,  lo  !  a  dark  descent 
To  Tartarus,  and  those  thrice  happy  fields. 
Those  fields  with  ether  pure  and  purple  light 
Ever  invested,  scenes  by  him  described 
Who  here  was  wont  to  wander  and  record 
What  they  revealed,  and  on  the  western  shore 
Sleeps  in  a  silent  grove,  o'erlooking  thee, 
Beloved  Pai-thenope. 

Yet  here,  methinks. 
Truth  wants  no  ornament,  in  her  own  shape 
Filling  the  mind  by  turns  with  awe  and  love, 
By  turns  inclining  to  wild  ecstasy 
And  soberest  meditation. 

SAMUEL  ROGERS 


HOLLAKD. 


FROM  "THE  TRA\'ELER." 


To  men  of  other  minds  my  fancy  flies, 
Emlxjsomcd  in  the  deep  where  Holland  lies. 
Methinks  her  patient  s'ons  before  me  stand. 
Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land. 
And,  sedulous  to  stop  the  coming  tide. 
Lift  the  tail  rampire's  artificial  pride. 
Onward  methinks,  and  diligently  slow. 
The  firm  connected  bulwark  seems  to  grow  ; 
Spreads  its  long  arms  amidst  the  watery  roar. 
Scoops  out  an  empire,  and  usurps  the  shore. 
Wlule  the  pent  ocean,  rising  o'er  the  pile, 
Sees  an  amphibious  world  beneath  him  smile  ; 
The  slow  canal,  the  yellow-blossomed  vale, 
The  willow-tufted  bank,  the  gliding  sail. 
The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  plain,  — 
A  new  creation  rescued  from  his  reign. 

Tims  whUe  around  the"wave-subjected  soil 
Impels  the  native  to  repeated  toU, 
Industrious  habits  in  each  bosom  reign. 
And  industry  begets  a  love  of  gain. 
Hence  .all  the  good  from  opulence  that  springs, 
With  all  those  ills  superfluous  treasure  brings, 
Are  here  displayed. 

OLIViiR  GOLDSMITH. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 


FROM  "THE  TRAX'ELER." 


My  genius  spreads  her  wing, 
And  flies  where  Britain  courts  the  western  spring ; 
Where  lawns  extend  that  scorn  Ar&uliau  pride, 
And    brighter  streams  than   famed    Ilydaspes 

glide ; 
There  all  around  the  gentlest  breezes  stray, 
There  gentle  music  melts  on  every  spray ; 
Creation's  mildest  charms  are  there  combined, 
Extremes  are  only  in  the  master's  mind  ! 
Stern  o'er  each  bosom  Reason  holds  her  state, 
With  daring  aims  irregularly  great ; 
I'ride  in  their  port,  detianoe  in  their  eye, 
I  see  the  lords  of  human  kind  pass  by  ; 
Intent  on  high  designs,  a  thoughtful  band, 
Hy  fonns  unfashioned,  fresh  from  Nature's  hand, 
Fierce  in  their  native  hardiness  of  soul, 
True  to  imagined  right,  above  control, 
AVTiile  e'en  the  peasant  boasts  these  rights  to 

scan. 
And  learns  to  venerate  himself  as  man. 
Thine,  Freedom,  thine  the  blessings  pictured  liere. 
Thine  are  those  charms  that  dazzle  and  endear  ! 
Oliver  Goldsmith. 


WEEHAWKEN  AKD  THE  NEW  YORK  BAY. 

FROU  "  FANNY." 

Weeuawken  !     In  thy  mountain  scenery  yet. 
All  we  adore  of  Nature  in  her  wild 

And  frolic  hour  of  infancy  is  met ; 

And  never  has  a  summer's  morning  smiled 

Upon  a  lovelier  scene  than  the  full  eye 

Of  the  enthusiast  revels  on,  —  when  high 

Amid  thy  forest  solitudes  he  climbs 

O'er  crags  that  proudly  tower  above  the  deep. 
And  knows  that  sense  of  danger  which  sublimes 

The  breathless  moment,  —  when  his  daring  step 
Is  on  the  verge  of  the  cliff,  and  he  can  hear 
The  low  dash  of  the  wave  with  startled  ear. 

Like  the  death-music  of  his  coming  doom. 
And  clings  to  the  green  turf  with  desperate 
force. 

As  the  heart  clings  to  life  ;  and  when  resume 
Tlie  currents  in  his  veins  their  wonted  course, 

There  lingers  a  deep  feeling,  —  like  the  moan 

Of  wearied  ocean  when  the  storm  is  gone. 

In  such  an  hour  he  turns,  and  on  his  view 
Ocean  and  earth  and  heaven  burst  before  him  ; 

Clouds  slumbering  at  his  feet,  and  the  clear  blue 
Of  summer's  sky  in  beauty  bending  o'er  him,  — 


The  city  bright  below ;  and  far  away, 
Sparkling  in  golden  light,  his  own   romantic 
bay. 

Tall  spire,  and  glittering  roof,  and  battlement. 
And  banners  floating  in  the  sunny  air  ; 

And  white  saUs  o'er  the  calm  blue  waters  bent. 
Green  isle,  and  circling  shore,  are  blended  there 

In  wild  reality.     When  life  is  old. 

And  many  a  scene  forgot,  the  heart  will  hold 

Its  memory  of  this  ;  nor  lives  there  one 

Whose  infant  breath  was  drawn,  or  boyhood'* 
days 

Of  happiness  were  passed  beneath  that  sun. 
That  in  his  manhood's  piime  can  calmly  gaze 

Upon  that  bay,  or  on  that  mountain  stand. 

Nor  feel  the  prouder  of  his  native  land. 

FlTZ-GREENE  HALLECK. 


r.A-KTT.   T.T.MAV, 


FROM  "  CHILDE  HAROLD." 


Clear,  placid  Leman  !  thy  contrasted  lake. 
With  the  vdld  world  I  dwelt  in,  is  a  thing 
Ar\Tiich  warns  me,  with  its  stillness,  to  forsake 
Earth's  troubled  waters  for  a  purer  spring. 
This  quiet  sail  is  as  a  noiseless  wing 
To  waft  me  from  distraction  ;  once  I  loved 
Tom  ocean's  roar,  but  thy  soft  murmuring 
Sounds  sweet  as  if  a  sister's  voice  reproved. 
That  I  with  stem  delights  should  e'er  have  been 
so  moved. 

It  is  the  hush  of  night,  and  all  between 
Thy  margin  and  the  mountains,  dusk,  yet 

dear. 
Mellowed  and  mingling,  yet  distinctly  seen. 
Save  darkened  Jura,  whose  capt  heights  appear 
Precipitously  steep ;  and  drawing  near. 
There   breathes  a  living  fragrance  from   the 

shore. 
Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood  ;  on  the  ear 
Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar. 
Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  one  good-night  carol 


He  is  an  evening  reveler,  who  makes 
His  life  an  infancy,  and  sings  his  fill ; 
At  intervals,  some  bird  from  out  the  brakes 
Starts  into  voice  a  moment,  then  is  still. 
There  seems  a  floating  whisper  on  the  hill. 
But  that  is  fancy ;  for  the  starlight  dewa 
All  silently  their  tears  of  love  instill. 
Weeping  themselves  away,  till  they  infuse 
Deep  into  Nature's  breast  the  spirit  of  her  hues. 

Lord  Bvron. 
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STORM  AT  NIGHT  ON  LAKE  LEMAN. 

FROM  "CHILDE  HAROLD." 

The  sky  is  changed  !  —  and  such  a  change  ! 

0  night, 
And  storni,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous 

strong, 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman  !     Far  along, 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among 
Leaps  the  live  thunder  !     Not  from  one  lone 

cloud, 
But  every  moiuitain  now  hath  found  a  tongue, 
And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud, 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud  ! 

And  this   is  in  the  night :  —  most  glorious 

night ! 
Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber  !  let  me  be 
A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  far  delight,  — 
A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee  ! 
How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a  phosphoric  sea. 
And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  the  earth  ! 
And  now  again  't  is  black,  — and  now,  the  glee 
Of  the  loud  hills  shakes  with  its  mountain- 
mirth. 
As  if  they  did  rejoice  o'er  a  young  earthquake's 

birth. 

Lord  Byron. 


THE  DESERTED  VILLAGE. 

Sweet  Auburn  !  loveliest  vUlage  of  the  plain. 
Where  health  and  plenty  cheered  the  laboring 

swain. 
Where  smiling  spring  its  earliest  visit  paid. 
And  parting  summer's  lingeiing  blooms  delayed. 
Dear  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  and  ease. 
Seats  of  my  youth,  when  every  sport  could  please, 
How  often  have  I  loitered  o'er  thy  gi-een. 
Where  humble  happiness  endeared  each  scene  ! 
How  often  have  I  paused  on  every  charm, 
The  sheltered  cot,  the  cultivated  farai. 
The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill, 
The  decent  chui-ch  that  topped  the  neighboring 

hill, 
The   hatrthom  -  bush,    with   seats   beneath   the 

shade. 
For  talking  age  and  whispering  lovers  made  ! 
How  often  have  I  blessed  tlie  coming  day. 
When  toil  remitting  lent  its  turn  to  play. 
And  all  the  village  triiin,  from  labor  free, 
Led  up  tlieir  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree, 
While  many  a  pastime  circled  in  the  shade, 
The  young  contending'as  the  old  surveyed  ; 
And  many  a  gambol  frolicked  o'er  the  ground. 
And  sleights  of  art  and  feats  of  strength  went 

round ; 


And  still,  as  each  rep«ated  pleasure  tired. 
Succeeding  sports  the  mirthfid  band  inspired  ; 
The  dancing  pair  that  simply  sought  renown, 
By  holding  out,  to  tire  each  other  down  ; 
The  swain  mistrustless  of  his  smutted  face, 
While  secret  laughter  tittered  round  the  place  ; 
The  bashful  virgin's  sidelong  looks  of  love. 
The  matron's  glance  that  would  those  looks  re- 
prove, — 
These  were  thy  charms,  sweet  vUlage !  sports  like 

these. 
With  sweet  succession,  taught  e'en  toil  to  please  ; 
These  round  thy  bowers  their  cheerful  influence 

shed. 
These  were  thy  charms,  —  but  all  these  charms 
are  fled ! 
Sweet  smiling  village,  loveliest  of  the  lawn, 
Thy  sports  are  fled,  and  all  thy  charms  with- 
drawn ; 
Amidst  thy  bowers  the  tyrant's  hand  is  seen, 
And  desolation  saddens  all  thy  green  ; 
One  only  master  grasps  the  whole  domain, 
And  half  a  tUlage  stints  thy  smiling  plain  ; 
No  more  thy  glassy  brook  reflects  the  day. 
But,  choked  with  sedges,  works  its  weedy  way  ; 
Along  thy  glades,  a  solitary  guest, 
The  hollow-sounding  bittern  guards  its  nest ; 
Amidst  thy  desert  walks  the  lapwing  flies, 
And  tires  their  echoes  mth  unvaried  cries. 
Sunk  are  thy  bowers  in  shapeless  ruin  all. 
And  the  long  grass  o'ertops  the  moldering  wall, 
And,   trembling,   shrinking  from  the  spoiler's 

hand. 
Far,  far  away  thy  children  leave  the  land. 

Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumidates  and  men  decay  : 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish,  or  may  fade  ; 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made  ; 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride. 
When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supplied. 

A  time  there  was,  ere  England's  griefs  began. 
When  every  rood  of  ground  maintained  its  man ; 
For  him  light  Labor  spread  her  wholesome  store, 
.Just  gave  what  life  reriuii-ed,  but  gave  no  more : 
His  best  companions,  innocence  and  health ; 
And  his  best  riches,  ignorance  of  wealth. 

But  times  are  altered  ;  trade's  unfeeling  train 
Usurp  the  land  and  dispossess  the  swain  ; 
.\long  the  lawn,  where  scattered  handets  rose, 
Unwieldy  wealth  <ind  cumbrous  pomp  repose, 
And  every  want  to  luxury  .allied, 
And  every  piing  that  folly  p.ays  to  pride. 
Those  gentle  hours  that  plenty  bade  to  bloom, 
Tho.se  calm  desires  that  asked  but  little  room, 
Those  healthful  sports  that  gi-aced  the  peaceful 

scene, 
Lived   in   each  look,   and  brightened  all    tli. 
green, — 
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These,  far  departing,  seek  a  kinder  shore, 
And  ruml  mii-th  and  manners  are  no  more. 

Sweet  was  the  sound,  when  oft,  at  evening's 

close. 
Up  yonder  hill  the  rillage  murmur  rose  ; 
There,  as  I  passed  with  careless  steps  and  slow. 
The  mingling  notes  came  softened  from  lielow  ; 
The  swain  responsive  as  the  milkmaid  sung, 
The  sober  herd  that  lowed  to  meet  their  young  ; 
The  noisy  geese  that  gabbled  o'er  the  pool. 
The  playful  children  .just  let  loose  from  school  ; 
The  watch-dog's  voice  that  liayed  the  whispering 

wind, 
And  the  loud  laugh  that  spokethe  vacant  mind,  -  - 
These  all  in  sweet  confusion  sought  the  shade, 
And  filled  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made. 
But  now  the  .sounds  of  population  fail, 
No  cheerful  murmurs  fluctuate  in  the  gale, 
No  busy  steps  the  gi'ass-gi'own  foot-way  tread. 
But  all  the  bloomy  HuSh  of  life  is  fled. 
All  but  yon  widowed,  solitary  thing. 
That  feebly  bends  beside  the  plashy  spring  ; 
She,  wretched  matron,  forced  in  age,  for  bread. 
To  strip  the  brook  with  mantling  cresses  spread. 
To  pick  her  wintry  fagot  from  the  thorn. 
To  seek  her  nightly  shed,  and  weep  till  morn  ; 
She  only  left  of  all  the  hannless  train. 
The  sad  historian  of  the  jjensive  plain. 

Near  yonder  copse,  where    once   the   garden 

smiled, 
And  still  where  many  a  garden-flower  grows  wild  ; 
There,   where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  dis- 

'  close. 
The  village  preacher's  modest  mansion  rose. 
A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 
/\nd  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year  ; 
Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race. 
Nor  e'er  had  changed,  nor  wished  to  change,  his 

place  ; 
Unskillful  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power. 
By  doctrines  fashioned  to  the  varying  hour  ; 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learned  to  prize, 
More  bent  to  raise  the  \vretched  than  to  rise. 
His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagiant  train. 
He  chid  their  wanderings,  but  relieved  their  pain  ; 
The  long-remembered  beggar  was  his  guest. 
Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged  brea,st. 
The  ruined  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud, 
Claimed  k  indred  there,  and  had  his  claims  allowed ; 
The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay. 
Sate  by  his  fire,  and  talked  the  night  away  ; 
Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Shouldered  his  crutch,  and  showed  how  fields 

were  won. 
Pleased  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  learned  to 

glow. 
And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe  ; 


Careless  their  merits  or  their  faults  to  scan, 
His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began. 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride, 
And  e'en  his  failings  leaned  to  Virtue's  side  ; 
But  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call. 
He  watched  and  wept,  he  prayed  and  felt  for  all  ; 
And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries. 
To  tem]it  its  new-fledged  olfspring  to  the  skies, 
He  tiied  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

Beside  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  laid, 
And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pain  by  turns  dismayed, 
Tlie  reverend  champion  stood.     At  his  control, 
Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  struggling  soul  ; 
Comfort  came  down  the  trembling  wretch  to  raise, 
And  his  lust  faltering  accents  whispered  praise. 

At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  gi-ace. 
His  looks  adorned  the  venerable  place  ; 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevaOed  with  double  sway. 
And  fools,  who  came  to  scofl',  remained  to  pray. 
The  service  past,  around  the  pious  man. 
With  steady  zeal,  each  honest  rustic  ran  ; 
E'en  children  followed  with  endearing  wile. 
And  plucked  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  mau'g 

smile. 
His  ready  smUe  a  parent's  warmth  expressed. 
Their  welfare  pleased  him,  and  their  cares  dis- 
tressed ; 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  given, 
But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven. 
.»\s  some  tall  clift',  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm. 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are* 

spread. 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 

Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the  way, 
With  blossomed  furze  unprofitably  gay. 
There,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skilled  to  rule. 
The  village  master  taught  his  little  school ; 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stern  to  view, 
1  knew  him  well,  and  every  tniant  knew  ; 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learned  to  trace 
The  day's  disa.sters  in  his  morning  face  ; 
Full  well  they  laughed  with  counterfeited  gleo 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he  ; 
Full  well  the  busy  whisjier  circling  round 
Conveyed  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frowned  ; 
^'et  he  was  kind,  or,  if  severe  in  aught. 
Tile  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault. 
The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew, 
'T  was  certain  he  could  WTite,  and  cipher  too  ; 
Lands  he  could  measure,  times  and  tides  presage. 
And  e'en  the  story  ran  that  he  could  gauge  ; 
In  arguing  too,  the  parson  owned  his  skill, 
For,  e'en  though  vanquished,  he  could  argue  still. 
While  words  of  learned  length  and  thundering 

soimd 
Amazed  the  gazing  rustics  ranged  around  ; 
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And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew. 

Hut  past  is  all  his  fame.     The  yeiy  spot 
Where  many  a  time  he  triumphed  is  forgot.  — ■ 
Near  yonder  thorn,  that  lifts  its  head  on  high, 
Where  once  the  sign-post  caught  the  passing  eye, 
Low  lies  that  house  where  nut-brown  draughts 

inspired. 
Where  graybe<ard  mirth  and  smiling  toil  retired, 
Where  village  statesmen  talked  with  looks  pro- 
found. 
And  news  much  older  than  their  ale  went  round. 
Imagination  fondly  stoops  to  trace 
The  parlor  splendors  of  that  festive  place,  — 
The  wliitewashe<l  wall ;  the  nicely  sanded  floor ; 
The  varnished  clock  that  clicked  behind  the  door ; 
The  chest,  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay, 
A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day  ; 
The  pictures  placed  for  ornament  and  use  ; 
The  twelve  good  rales ;  the  royal  game  of  goose ; 
The  hearth,  except  when  winter  chilled  the  day. 
With  aspen  boughs  and  flowers  and  fennel  gay  ; 
While  broken  teacups,  wisely  kept  for  show. 
Ranged  o'er  the  chimney,  glistened  in  a  row. 

As  some  fair  female  imadorned  and  plain. 
Secure  to  please  while  youth  confirms  her  reign, 
Slights  eveiy  borrowed  chaiin  that  dress  supplies. 
Nor  .shares  with  art  the  triiunph  of  her  eyes. 
But  when  those  channs  are  past,  — for  charms  are 

frail,  — 
When  time  advances,  and  when  lovers  fail. 
She  then  shines  forth,  solicitous  to  bless. 
In  all  the  glaring  impotence  of  dress  ; 
Thus  fares  the  land  by  luxury  betrayed. 
In  nature's  simplest  channs  at  first  arrayed. 
But  verging  to  decline,  its  splendors  rise. 
Its  vistas  strike,  its  palaces  surprise  ; 
WTiile,  scourged  by  famine  from  the  smiling  land, 
The  mournful  peasant  leads  his  humble  band  ; 
And  while  lie  sinks,  \vithout  one  arm  to  save. 
The  country  blooms,  —  a  garden  and  a  gr.ive. 

Where  then,  ah  !  where  .shall  poverty  reside. 
To  'scape  the  pressure  of  contiguous  jiride  ? 
If  to  some  common's  fenceless  limits  .strayed 
He  drives  his  flock  to  pick  the  scant)-  blade, 
Those  fenceless  fields  the  sons  of  wealth  divide. 
And  e'en  the  bare-worn  common  is  denied. 

If  to  the  city  sped,  —  what  waits  him  there  ? 
To  see  profusion  that  he  must  not  share  ; 
To  see  ten  thousand  baneful  arts  combined 
To  pamper  luxury  and  thin  mankind  ; 
To  see  each  joy  the  sons  of  jdeasure  know 
Extorted  from  his  fellow-creature's  woe. 
Here  wliile  the  courtier  glittere  in  brocade. 
There  the  pale  artist  plies  the  sickly  trade  ; 
Ilcre  while  the  proud  their  long-drawni  pomps 
display, 


There  the  black  gibbet  glooms  beside  the  way. 
The  dome  where  Pleasure  holds  her  midnight 

reign. 
Here,  richly  decked,  admits  the  gorgeous  train  ; 
Tumultuous  grandeur  crowds  the  blazing  square. 
The  rattling  chariots  clash,  the  torches  glare. 
Siu'e  scenes  like  these  no  troubles  e'er  aunov  ! 
Sure  these  denote  one  \iniversal  joy  ! 
Are  these  thy  serious  thoughts  ?  —  Ah,  turn  thine 

eyes 
Where  the  poor  houseless  shivering  female  lies. 
She  once,  perhaps,  in  village  plenty  blest. 
Has  wept  at  talcs  of  innocence  distrest ; 
Her  modest  looks  the  cottage  might  adorn. 
Sweet  .a.s  the  primrose  peeps  beneath  the  thorn  ; 
Now  lost  to  all :  her  friends,  her  virtue  fled. 
Near  her  betrayer's  door  she  hays  her  head. 
And,  pinched  with  cold,  and  shrinking  from  the 

shower, 
AVith  heav)-  heart  deplores  that  luckless  hour. 
When  idly  first,  ambitious  of  the  town, 
She  left  her  wheel  and  robes  of  country  brown. 
Do  thine,  sweet  Auburn,  thine,  the  loveliest 

train, 
Do  thy  fair  tribes  participate  her  pain  ? 
E'en  now,  perhaps,  by  cold  and  hunger  led. 
At  proud  men's  doors  they  ask  a  little  bread  ! 
Ah,  no  !     To  distant  climes,  a  dreary  scene. 
Where  half  the  convex  world  intrudes  between, 
'  Through  torrid  ti'acks  with  fainting  steps  they  go. 
Where  wild  Altama  mumntrs  to  their  woe. 
Far  diflerent  there  from  all  that  charmed  be- 
fore, 
The  various  terrors  of  that  horrid  .shore,  — 
Those  blazing  suns  that  dart  a  downward  ray, 
And  fiercely  shed  intolerable  day  ; 
Those  matted  woods  where  birds  forget  to  sing. 
But  silent  bats  in  drowsy  clusters  cling  ; 
Those   poisonous    fields  with    rank  luxuriance 

crowned. 
Where  the  dark  scorpion  gathers  death  around  ; 
Where  at  each  step  the  stranger  fears  to  wake 
The  rattling  terrors  of  the  vengeful  snake  ; 
Where  crouching  tigers  wait  their  hapless  prey, 
And  savage  men  more  murderous  still  than  they  ; 
While  oft  in  whirls  the  mad  tornado  flies. 
Mingling  the  ravaged  landscape  with  the  skies. 
Far  different  these  from  every  former  scene. 
The  cooling  brook,  the  gra.ssy  vested  green, 
The  breezy  covert  of  the  warbling  grove, 
That  only  sheltered  thefts  of  harmless  love. 
Good   Heaven  !    what   sorrows  gloomed  that 

parting  day 
That  called  them  from  their  native  walks  away  ; 
When  the  poor  exiles,  every  pleasure  past. 
Hung  round  the  bowers,  and  fondly  looked  their 

la.st. 
And  took  a  long  farewell,  and  wished  in  vain 
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For  seats  like  these  beyond  the  western  main  ; 
And  sliuddering  still  to  face  the  distant  deep, 
Ktturned  and  wept,  and  still  returned  to  weep. 
Tlie  good  old  sire  the  first  prepared  to  go 
To  new-found  worlds,,  and  wept  for  others'  woe  ; 
But  for  himself  in  conscious  virtue  hrave, 
He  only  wished  for  worlds  beyond  the  grave. 
1 1  is  lovely  daughter,  lovelier  in  her  teai-s. 
The  fond  companion  of  his  helpless  ycai's, 
Silent  went  next,  neglectful  of  lier  cliarms. 
And  left  a  lover's  for  her  father's  arms. 
With  louder  plaints  the  mother  spoke  her  woes, 
And  blessed  the  cot  where  every  plesisure  rose  ; 
And  kissed  her  thoughtless  babes  with  many  a 

tear. 
And  clasped  them  close,  in  sorrow  doubly  dear  ; 
Whilst  her  fond  husband  strove  to  lend  relief 
In  all  the  silent  manliness  of  grief. 

OLIVER  GOLDS.MITH. 


PASSAGE : 

X  MARlTIMn  VILLAGE  IN  IRELAND. 

The  town  of  Passage 

Is  both  large  and  spacioas, 

And  situated 

Upon  the  say. 
'T  is  nate  and  dacent, 
And  quite  adjacent 
To  come  from  Cork 

On  a  summer's  day ; 
There  you  may  .slip  in 
To  take  a  dipping 
Foment  the  shipping 

That  at  anchor  ride. 
Or  in  a  wherry 
Cross  o'er  the  ferry 
To  Carrigaloe, 

On  the  other  side. 

Mud  cabins  swarm  in 
This  place  so  charming, 
With  sailors'  gai-ments 

Hung  out  to  diy ; 
And  each  abode  is 
Snug  and  commodious, 
AVith  pigs  melodious 

In  their  straw-built  sty. 
'T  is  there  the  turf  is, 
And  lots  of  murphies, 
Dead  sprats  and  herring.s. 

And  oyster-.shells  ; 
Nor  any  lack,  O, 
Of  good  tobacco  — 
Though  what  is  smuggled 

By  far  excels. 


There  are  ships  from  Cadiz, 
And  from  Barbadoes, 
But  the  leading  trade  is 

In  whisky  punch ; 
And  you  may  go  in 
Where  one  Mary  Bowen 
Keeps  a  nate  hotel. 

For  a  quiet  lunch. 
But  land  or  deck  on, 
You  may  safely  reckon, 
Whatsoever  counti-y 

You  come  hither  from, 
On  an  invitation 
To  a  jollification 
With  a  parish  priest 

That 's  called  "Father  Tom." 

Of  .shijjs  there 's  one  fixt 
For  lodging  convicts, 
A  floating  "stone  jug" 

Of  amazing  bulk. 
The  hake  and  salmon, 
Pla}T.ng  at  bagammon. 
Swim  for  divarsion 

Aj'ouud  this  hulk ; 
There  Saxon  jailors 
Keep  brave  repailors, 
Wlio  soon  mth  sailor* 

Must  anchor  weigh 
From  the  Emerald  Island, 
Ne'er  to  see  dry  land. 
Until  they  spy  land 

In  sweet  Bot'ny  Bay. 

Francis  Mahonv  (Father  Prout). 


THE  ISLAND. 

FROM  "THE  BUCCANEER." 

The  island  lies  nine  leagues  away. 

Along  its  solitary  shore, 
Of  craggy  rock  and  sandy  bay. 
No  sound  but  ocean's  roar, 
Save  where  the  bold,  wild  sea-bird  m.ikes  her 

home. 
Her  shrill  cry  coming  through  the  sparkling  foam. 

But  when  the  light  winds  lie  at  rest. 

And  on  the  glassy,  heaving  sea 
The  black  duck,  with  her  glossy  breast, 
Sits  swinging  silently. 
How  beautiful  !  no  ri]>ples  break  the  reach. 
And  .silveiy  waves  go  noiseless  up  the  beach. 

And  inland  rests  the  green,  warm  dell ; 
The  brook  Comes  tinkling  down  its  side  ; 
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From  out  the  trees  the  Sabbath  bell 
Rings  cheerful,  far  and  wide. 
Mingling  its  sound  with  bleatiugs  of  the  flocks, 
That  feed  about  the  vale  among  the  rocks. 

Nor  holj'  bell,  nor  pastoral  bleat, 

In  former  days  within  the  vale  ; 
Flapped  in  the  bay  the  pirate's  sheet ; 
Curses  were  on  the  gale  ; 
Uic-h  goods  lay  on  the  sand,  and  murdered  men ; 
I'irate  and  wrecker  kept  their  revels  then. 

But  calm,  low  voices,  words  of  gi'ace, 

Now  slowly  fall  upon  the  ear ; 
A  quiet  look  is  in  each  face. 
Subdued  and  holy  fear  : 
F.ach  motion  's  gentle  ;  all  is  kindly  done  ;  — 
Come,  listen  how  from  crime  this  isle  was  won. 

RICHARD  H.   DANA. 


THE  SEA-GEOT. 


FROM   "THE  ISLAMD." 


AViDE  it  was  and  high, 
Anil  showed  a  self-born  Gothic  canopy ; 
The  arch  upreared  by  Nature's  architect, 
The  architrave  some  earthquake  might  erect ; 
The  buttress  from  some  mountain's  bosom  hurled. 
When  the  poles  crashed  and  water  was  the  world ; 
There,  with  a  little  tinge  of  fantiisy. 
Fantastic  faces  moped  and  mowed  on  high. 
And  then  a  miter  or  a  shrine  would  fix 
The  eye  upon  its  seeming  crucifix. 
Thus  Nature  played  with  the  stalactites. 
And  built  herself  a  chapel  of  the  seas. 

Lord  Byron. 


BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  RAIN. 

AVe  knew  it  would  rain,  for  all  the  morn, 

A  spirit  on  slender  ropes  of  mist 
Wa.s  lowering  its  golden  buckets  down 

Into  the  vapory  amethyst 

Of  marshes  and  swamps  and  dismal  fens,  — 
Scooping  the  dew  that  lay  in  the  flowers. 

Dipping  the  jewels  out  of  the  sea, 
To  sprinkle  them  over  the  land  in  showers. 

We  knew  it  would  rain,  for  the  poiilars  showed 
The  wliite  of  tlieir  leaves,  the  amber  grain 

Shrunk  in  the  wind,  — and  the  lightning  now 
Is  tangled  in  tremulous  skeins^f  rain  ! 

The  rain  has  ceased,  and  in  my  room 
The  sunshine  pours  an  airy  flood ; 
And  on  the  church's  dizzy  vane 
The  ancient  Cross  is  bathed  in  blood. 


From  out  the  dripping  ivy-leaves. 
Antiquely  carven,  gray  and  high, 
A  dormer,  facing  westward,  looks 
Upon  the  village  like  an  eye  : 

And  now  it  glimmers  iu  the  sun , 
A  square  of  gold,  a  disk,  a  speck  : 
And  in  the  belfry  sits  a  Dove 
With  purple  ripples  on  her  neck. 

THOMAS  BAILEY  ALDRICH. 


A  STILL  DAT  IN  AUTUMN. 

I  LOVE  to  wander  through  the  woodlands  hoary 
In  the  soft  light  of  an  autumnal  daj', 

When  Summer  gathers  up  her  robes  of  glory, 
And  like  a  dream  of  beauty  glides  away. 

How  through  each  loved,  familiar  path  she  lin- 
gers, 

Serenely  smiling  through  the  golden  mist, 
Tinting  the  wild  grape  with  her  dewy  fingera 

Till  the  cool  emerald  turns  to  amethyst ; 

Kindling  the  faint  stars  of  the  hazel,  shining 
To  light  the  gloom  of  Autumn's  moldering 
halls. 
With  hoary  plumes  the  clematis  entwining 
Where  o'er  the  rock  her  withered  garland  falls. 

Warm  lights  are  on  the  sleepy  uplands  waning 
Beneath  soft  clouds  along  the  horizon  rolled. 

Till  the  slant  sunbeams  through  their  fringes 
raining 
Bathe  all  the  hills  in  melancholy  gold. 

The  moist  winds  breathe  of  crispid  leaves  and 
flowers 

In  the  damp  hollows  of  the  woodland  sown, 
Jlingling  the  freshness  of  autumnal  showers 

With  spicy  airs  from  cedam  alleys  blown. 

Beside  the  brook  and  on  the  umbered  meadow, 
Where  yellow  fern-tufts  fleck  the  faded  ground, 

AVith  folded  lids  beneath  their  palmy  shadow 
The  gentian  nods,  in  dewy  slumbers  bound. 

Upon  those  soft,  fringed  lids  the  bee  sits  brooding. 
Like  a  fond  lover  loath  to  say  farewell. 

Or  with  shut  wings,  through  silken  folds  in- 
truding. 
Creeps  near  her  heart  his  drowsy  tale  to  tell. 

The  little  birds  upon  the  hillside  lonely 
Flit  noiselessly  along  from,  spray  to  spray. 

Silent  as  a  sweet  wandering  thought  that  only 
Shows  its  bright  wings  and  softlyglides away. 
Sarah  Helen  Whitman. 
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THE  BIRCH  STREAM. 

At  noon,  within  the  dusty  town, 
Where  the  wild  river  rushes  down, 

And  thunders  hoarsely  all  day  long, 
I  think  of  thee,  my  hermit  stream, 
Low  singing  in  thy  summer  dream 

Thine  idle,  sweet,  old,  tranciuil  song. 

Northwanl,  Katahdin's  chasmed  pile 
Looms  through  thy  low,  long,  leafy  aisle : 

Eastward,  Olamon's  summit  shines  ; 
And  I  upon  thy  grassy  shore. 
The  dreamful,  happy  ehihl  of  yore, 

Worship  before  miue  olden  shrines. 

Again  the  sultry  noontide  hush 
Ls  sweetly  broken  by  the  thrush. 

Whose  clear  bell  rings  and  dies  away 
Beside  thy  banks,  in  coverts  deep, 
WTiere  nodding  buds  of  orchis  sleep 

In  dusk,  and  dream  not  it  is  day. 

Again  the  wild  cow-lily  floats 
Her  golden-freighted,  tented  boats 

In  thy  cool  coves  of  softened  gloom, 
O'ershadowed  by  the  whispering  reed. 
And  purple  plumes  of  pickeiel-weed. 

And  meadow-sweet  in  tangled  bloom. 

The  startled  minnows  dart  in  flocks 
Beneath  thy  glimmering  amber  rocks. 

If  but  a  zephjT  stirs  the  brake  ; 
The  silent  swallow  swoops,  a  flash 
Of  light,  and  leaves,  with  dainty  plash, 

A  ring  of  ripples  in  her  wake. 

Without,  the  land  is  hot  and  dim  ; 
The  level  lields  in  languor  swim. 

Their  stubble -gniascs  brown  as  dust ; 
And  all  along  the  upland  lanes, 
Where  shadeless  noon  oppressive  reigns. 

Dead  roses  wear  their  crowiis  of  rust. 

Within,  is  neither  blight  nor  de.ath  ; 
The  fierce  sun  wooes  with  ardent  breath. 

But  cannot  win  thy  sylvan  heart. 
Only  tlie  child  who  loves  thee  long. 
With  faithful  worship  pure  and  strong, 

fan  know  how  dear  and  sweet  thou  art. 

So  loved  I  thee  in  days  gone  by. 

So  love  I  yet,  though  leagues  may  lie 

Between  us,  and  the  years  divide  ; 
A  breath  of  coolness,  dawn,  and  dew, 
A  joy  forever  fresh  and  true. 

Thy  memory  doth  with  me  abide. 

Anna  Bovnton  Averm-l, 


A  RUSSIAN  ICE-PALACE. 

FROM  "THE  TASK." 

Less  worthy  of  applause,  though  more  admired. 
Because  a  novelty,  the  work  of  man. 
Imperial  mistress  of  the  fur-dad  Russ, 
Thy  most  magnificent  and  miglity  freak. 
The  wonder  of  the  North.     No  forest  fell 
When  thou  wouldst  build  ;  no  quarry  sent  its 

stores 
To  enrick  thy  walls  ;  but  thou  didst  hew  the 

floods. 
And  make  thy  marble  of  the  glassy  wave. 
Silently  as  a  dream  the  fabric  rose  ; 
No  sound  of  hammer  or  of  saw  was  there  : 
Ice  upon  ice,  the  well-adjusted  parts 
Were  soon  conjoined,  nor  other  cement  asked 
Than  water  interfused  to  make  them  one. 
Lamps  gracefully  disposed,  and  of  all  hues, 
Illumined  every  side  :  a  watery  light 
Gleamed  through  the  clear  transparency,   tliat 

seemed 
Another  moon  new  risen,  or  meteor  fallen 
From  heaven   to  earth,    of    lambent  flame    se- 
rene. 
So  stood  the  brittle  prodigy  ;  though  smooth 
And  slippery  the  materials,  yet  frost-bound 
Firm  as  a  roi^k.     Nor  wanted  aught  within. 
That  royal  residence  miglit  well  befit. 
For  grandeur  or  for  use.     Long  wavy  wreaths 
Of  flowers,  that  feared  no  enemy  but  warmth. 
Blushed  on  the  panels.     Mirror  needed  none 
Where  all  wa.s  vitreous  ;  but  in  order  due 
Convivial  table  and  commodious  seat 
(What  seemed  at  least  conimoiiious  seat)  were 

there  ; 
Sofa  and  couch  and  higli-lmilt  throne  august. 
The  same  lubricity  was  found  in  all. 
And  all  was  moist  to  the  wann  touch  ;  a  scene 
Of  evanescent  glory,  once  a  stream. 
And  soon  to  slide  into  a  stream  again. 

William  Cowper. 


THE  OCEAN. 

TiiK  ocean  at  the  bidding  of  the  moon 
Forever  changes  with  his  restless  tide  : 
Flung  shoreward  now,  to  be  regathered  sooti 
With  kingly  pauses  of  reluctant  pride. 
And  semblance  of  return.     Anon  from  home 
He  i.ssues  foith  anew,  high  ridgeil  and  free,  — 
The  gentlest  muiTOur  of  his  seething  foam 
Like    armies    whispering    where    groat    echoes 

be. 
O,  leave  me  here  upon  this  beech  to  rove, 
Mute    listener    to    that    sound    so    grand    and 

lone  I 
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A  glorious  sound,   deep  drawn,   and  strongly 

thrown, 
And  reaching  those  on  mountain  heights  above, 
To  British  ears  (as  who  shall  scorn  to  own  ?) 
A  tutelar  fond  voice,  a  savior  tone  of  love. 

CHARLES  TENNYSON. 


THE  BLACKBIRD. 

How  sweet  the  harmonies  of  afternoon  ! 

The  Blackbird  sings  along  the  sunny  breeze 
His  ancient  song  of  leaves,  and  summer  boon  ; 

Rich  breath  of  hayfields  streams  through  whis- 
jwring  trees  ; 
And  birds  of  moniing  trim  their  bustling  wings. 
And  listen  fondly — while  the  Blackbud  sings. 

How  soft  the  lovelight  of  the  west  reposes 
On  this  green  valley's  cheery  solitude. 

On  the  trim  cottage  with  its  screen  of  roses, 
On  the  gray  beU\y  with  its  ivy  hood, 

And  murmuring  mill-race,  and  the  wheel  that 
flings 

Its  bubbling  freshness — while  the  Blackbird  sings. 

The  very  dial  on  the  village  church 

Seems  as  't  were  dreaming  in  a  dozy  rest ; 

The  scribbled  benches  underneath  the  porch 
Bask  in  the  kindly  welcome  of  the  west : 

But  the  broad  casements  of  the  old  Three  Kings 

Blaze  like  a  furnace  —  while  the  Blackbird  sings. 

And  there  beneath  the  immemorial  elm 
Three  rosy  revelers  round  a  table  sit, 

And  through  gray  clouds  give  laws  unto  the  realm. 
Curse  good  andgreat,  but  worship  theirownwit. 

And  roar  of  fights,  and  fairs,  and  junketings. 

Corn,  colts,  and  curs — the  while  the  Blackbird 
sings. 

Before  her  home,  in  her  accustomed  seat, 
The  tidy  grandam  spins  beneath  the  shade 

Of  the  old  honeysuckle,  ,at  her  feet 

The  dreaming  pug  and  pumng  tabby  laid  ; 

To  her  low  chair  a  little  maiden  clings, 

And  spells  in  silence  — while  the  Blackbird  sings. 

Sometimes  the  .shadow  of  a  lazy  cloud 

Breathes  o'er  the  hamlet  with  its  gardens  green. 

While  the  far  fields  with  sunlight  overflowed 
Like  golden  shores  of  Fairyland  are  seen  ; 

Again  the  sunshine  on  the  shadow  springs. 

And  firesthe  thicket — where  the  Blackbird  sings. 

The  woods,  the  lawn,  the  peaked  manor-house, 
With  ita  peach-covered  walls,  and  rookery  loud, 

The  trim,   quaint  garden-alleys,  screened  with 
boughs, 
The  lion-headed  gates,  so  grim  and  proud, 


The  mossy  fountain  with  its  murmurings, 

Lie  in  warm  sunshine — while  the  Blackbird  sings. 

The  ring  of  silver  voices,  and  the  sheen 
Of  festal  garments,  —  and  my  lady  streams 

With  her  gay  court  across  the  garden  gieen  ; 
Some  laugh,   and  dance,   some  whisper  their 
love-dreams  ; 

-Aiul  one  calls  for  a  little  page  :  he  strings 

Her  lute  beside  her — while  the  Blackbird  sings. 

A  little  while,  —  and  lo  !  the  charm  is  heard  : 
A  youth,  whose  life  has  been  all  summer,  steals 

Forth  from  the  noisy  guests  aiound  the  board, 
Creeps  by  her  softly,  at  her  footstool  kneels. 

And,  when  she  pauses,  murmurs  tender  things 

Into  her  fond  ear  —  while  the  Blackbird  sings. 

The  smoke-wreaths  from  the  chimneys  curl  up 
higher. 

And  dizzy  things  of  eve  begin  to  float 
Upon  the  light ;  the  breeze  begins  to  tire. 

Half-way  to  sunset  with  a  drowsy  note 
The  ancient  clock  from  out  the  valley  swings  ; 
The  grandam  nods  —  and  still   the   Blackbird 


Far  shouts  and  laughter  from   the  farm-stead 
peal, 

Where  the  great  stack  is  piling  in  the  sun  ; 
Through  narrow  gates  o'erladen  wagons  reel, 

And  barking  curs  into  the  tumult  run  ; 
While  the  inconstant  ^vind  bears  off,  and  brings 
The  meny  tempest — and  the  Blackbird  sings. 

On  the  high  wold  the  last  look  of  the  stm 
Bums,  like  a  beacon,  over  dale  and  stream  ; 

The  shouts  have  ceased,  the  laughter  and  the 
fun; 
The  grandam  sleeps,  and  peaceful  be  her  dream  ; 

Only  a  hammer  on  an  anvil  rings  ; 

The  day  is  dying — still  the  Blackbird  sings. 

Now  the  good  vicar  passes  from  his  gate, 
Serene,  with  long  white  hair  ;  and  in  his  eye 

Burns  the  clear  spirit  that  hath  conquered  Fate, 
And  felt  the  wings  of  immortality  ; 

His  heart  is  thronged  with  great  imaginings 

And  tender  mercies — while  the  Blackbird  sings. 

Down  by  the  brook  he   bends  his  steps,  and 
through 
A  lowly  wicket ;  and  at  last  he  stands 
Awful  beside  the  bed  of  one  who  grew 

From  boyhood  with  him,  —  who  with  lifted 
hands 
And  eyes  seems  li-stening  to  far  welcomings 
And  sweeter  music  —  than  the  Blackbird  sings. 
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Two  golden  stars,  like  tokens  from  the  blest. 
Strike  on  his  dim  orbs  from  the  setting  sun  ; 

His  sinking  hands  seem  pointing  to  the  west ; 
He  smiles  as  though  he  said,  ' '  Thy  will  be 
done ! " 

His  eyes  they  see  not  those  illuminings  ; 

His  ears  they  hear  not — what  the  Blackbird  sings. 

FREDERICK  TENNYSON. 


THE  COUNTRY  LIFE. 

Sweet  country  life,  to  such  unknown 

Whose  lives  are  others',  not  their  own  ; 

But,  serving  courts  and  cities,  bo 

Less  liappy,  less  enjoying  thee. 

Thou  never  plow'st  the  ocean's  foame 

To  seek  and  bring  rough  pepper  home  ; 

Nor  to  the  Eastern  Ind  dost  rove 

To  bring  from  thence  the  scorchW  clove  ; 

Nor,  with  the  loss  of  thy  loved  rest, 

Uring'st  home  the  ingot  from  the  West : 

No,  thy  ambitious  masterpiece 

Flics  no  thought  higher  than  a  fleece  ; 

Or  to  pay  thy  hinds,  and  cleere 

All  scores,  and  so  to  end  the  yeare  : 

But  walk'st  about  thine  own  dear  bounds, 

Not  envying  others'  larger  grounds  ; 

For  well  thou  know'st,  't  is  not  the  extent 

•  If  land  makes  life,  but  sweet  content. 

When  now  the  cock,  the  plowman's  hornc, 

(  alls  forth  the  lily-wristed  morne  ; 

Then  to  thy  cornfields  thou  dost  go, 

Which,  though  well  soyl'd,  yet  thou  dost  know 

That  the  best  compost  for  the  land.s 

Is  the  wise  master's  feet  and  hands  ; 

Tliere  at  the  plow  thou  find'st  thy  teame, 

With  a  hind  whistling  there  to  them  ; 

And  cheer'st  them  up,  by  singing  how 

The  kingdom's  portion  is  the  plow ; 

This  done,  then  to  the  enameled  meads 

Tliou  go'st,  and  as  thy  foot  there  treads, 

Thou  .seest  a  present  godlike  power 

Imprinted  in  each  herbe  and  flower; 

And  smell'st  the  brcatli  of  great-eyed  kine. 

Sweet  as  the  blossoms  of  the  vine  : 

Here  thou  behold'st  thy  large  sleek  neat 

Unto  the  dewlaps  up  in  meat ; 

And  as  thou  look'st,  the  wanton  steere. 

The  heifer,  cow,  and  o.xe  draw  neare. 

To  make  a  pleasing  pastime  there ; 

These  seen,  thou  go'st  to  view  thy  flocks 

Of  .sheep,  safe  from  tho  wolf  and  fox, 

And  find'st  their  bellies  there  as  full 

Of  short  sweet  grass,  as  backs  with  wool ; 

And  Icav'st  them,  as  they  feed  and  fiU, 

A  shepherd  piping  on  a  hill. 

For  sports,  for  pagcantrie,  and  jilayes, 

Thou  haat  thy  eves  and  holyduyesl; 


On  which  the  young  men  and  maids  meet 
To  exercise  their  dancing  feet. 
Tripping  the  comely  country  round. 
With  daffodils  and  daisies  crowned. 
Thy  wakes,  thy  quintels,  here  thou  hast. 
Thy  May-poles,  too,  witli  garlands  gi'ac't. 
Thy  moiTis-dance,  thy  Whitsun  ale, 
Thy  shearijig-feast,  which  never  faile. 
Thy  harvest  home,  thy  wassaU  bowle. 
That  's  tost  up  after  fox  i'  th'  hole. 
Thy  mummeries,  thy  twelf-tide  kings 
And  queenes,  thy  Christmas  revelings. 
Thy  nut-browne  mirth,  thy  russet  wit. 
And  no  man  pays  too  dcare  for  it : 
To  these  thou  hast  thy  times  to  goe. 
And  trace  the  hare  i'  th'  treacherous  snow  ; 
Thy  witty  \viles  to  draw  and  get 
The  larko  into  the  trammel  net ; 
Thou  hast  thy  cocki'ood  and  thy  glade 
To  take  the  precious  pheasant  made ; 
Tliy  lime-twigs,  snares,  and  pitfalls  then 
To  catch  the  pilfering  birds,  not  men. 
0  happy  life  !  if  that  theii-  good 
The  husbandmen  but  understood  ; 
Who  all  the  day  themselves  do  please, 
And  yoimgIings,with  such  sports  as  these  ; 
And,  lying  down,  have  nought  to  affright 
Sweet  sleep,  that  makes  more  .short  the  night. 
Robert  Herrick. 


CHEISTMAS  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

FROM  "  MARMION." 

Heap  on  more  wood  !  — the  wind  is  chill  ; 

But,  let  it  whistle  as  it  will. 

We  '11  keep  our  Christmas  merry  still. 

Each  age  has  deemed  the  new-born  year 

The  fittest  time  for  festal  cheer  : 

Even,  heathen  yet,  the  savage  Dane 

At  lol  more  deep  the  mead  did  drain  ; 

High  on  the  beadi  his  galleys  drew, 

And  feasted  all  his  pirate  crew ; 

Then  in  his  low  and  june-built  hall. 

Where  shields  and  axes  decked  the  wall. 

They  gorged  upon  the  half-dressed  steer; 

Caroused  in  seas  of  sable  beer  ; 

While  round,  in  brutal  jest,  were  thrown 

The  half-gnawed  rib  and  marrow-bone. 

Or  li.stened  all,  in  grim  delight. 

While  scalds  yelled  out  the  joys  of  fight. 

Then  forth  in  frenzy  would  they  hie, 

AVliile  wildly  loose  their  red  locks  fly ; 

And,  dancing  round  the  liluzing  pile. 

They  make  such  barbarous  mirth  the  while, 

As  best  might  to  the  mind  recall 

The  boistorous  joys  of  Odin's  hall. 

And  well  our  Christian  sires  of  old 
Loved  when  tho  year  its  course  had  rolled 
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And  brought  blithe  Christmas  back  again, 

With  all  his  hospitable  train. 

Domestic  and  religious  rite 

Gave  honor  to  the  holy  night : 

On  Christinas  eve  the  bells  were  rung  ; 

On  Christmas  eve  the  mass  was  sung  ; 

That  only  night,  in  all  the  year. 

Saw  the  stoled  priest  the  chalice  rear. 

The  damsel  donned  her  kii-tle  sheen ; 

The  hall  was  dressed  with  holly  gi'een  ; 

Forth  to  the  wood  did  merry-men  go, 

To  gather  in  the  mistletoe. 

Then  opened  wide  the  baron's  hall 

To  vassal,  tenant,  serf,  and  all  ; 

Power  laid  his  rod  of  rule  aside, 

And  Ceremony  doffed  her  pride. 

The  heir,  with  roses  in  his  shoes, 

That  night  might  village  partner  choose  ; 

The  lord,  underogating,  share 

The  vulgar  game  of  "  post  and  pair." 

All  hailed,  with  uncontrolled  delight, 

And  genera!  voice,  the  happy  night 

That  to  the  cottage,  as  the  crown, 

Brought  tidings  of  salvation  down. 

The  fire,  with  well-dried  logs  supplied, 
Went  roaring  up  the  chimney  wide  ; 
The  huge  hall-table's  oaken  face. 
Scrubbed  till  it  shone,  the  day  to  grace, 
Bore  then  upon  its  massive  board 
No  mark  to  part  the  squire  and  lord. 
Then  was  brought  in  the  lusty  brawn, 
By  old  blue-coated  serving-man  ; 
Then  the  grim  boar's-head  frowned  on  high. 
Crested  with  bays  and  rosemary. 
W^ell  can  the  green-garbed  ranger  tell 
How,  when,  and  where  the  monster  fell ; 
What  dogs  before  his  death  he  tore. 
And  all  tlie  baiting  of  the  boar. 
The  wassail  round,  in  good  brown  bowls, 
Ganiished  with  ribbons,  blithely  trowls. 
There  the  huge  sirloin  reeked  ;  hard  by 
Plum-ponidge  stood,  and  Christmas  pie  ; 
Nor  failed  old  Scotland  to  produce. 
At  such  high-tide,  her  savory  goose. 
Then  came  the  merry  maskers  in. 
And  carols  roared  with  Ijlithesome  din ; 
If  immelodious  was  the  song. 
It  W!is  a  hearty  note,  and  strong. 
Who  lists  may  in  their  mumming  see 
Traces  of  ancient  mystery  ; 
White  skirts  supplied  the  mas(|uerade, 
And  smutted  cheeks  the  visors  made  ; 
But,  0,  what  maskers  richly  dight 
Can  boast  of  bosoms  half  so  light ! 
England  was  merry  England,  when 
Old  Christmas  brought  his  sports  again. 
'T  was  Christmas  broached  the  mightiest  ale  ; 
'Twas  Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale  ; 


A  Chiistmas  gambol  oft  could  cheer 

The  poor  man's  heart  through  half  the  year. 


SIR  Walter  Scott. 


THE  CANTERBTTRY  PILGRIMS. 

Befell  that  in  that  season  on  a  day 
In  Southwark  at  the  Tabard  as  I  lay. 
At  night  was  come  into  that  hostelrie 
Well  nine-and-twenty  in  a  compagnie. 

There  also  was  a  Nun,  a  Prioress, 
That  in  her  smiling  was  full  simple  and  coy ; 
Her  greatest  oath  was  but  by  Saint  Eloy ; 
And  she  was  clepM  Madame  Eglantine. 
Full  well  she  sange*  the  service  divine, 
Entuned  in  her  nose  fuU  swetely ; 
And  French  she  spake  full  faire  and  fetisly,t 
After  the  school  of  Stratford  atte  Bow, 
For  French  of  Paris  was  to  her  unknow. 
At  mete  was  she  well  ytaught  withall ; 
She  let  no  morsel  from  her  lippes  fall. 
Nor  wet  her  fingers  in  her  sauce  deep ; 
Well  could  she  carry  a  morsel,  and  well  keep. 
That  no  drop  never  fell  upon  her  breast. 
In  courtesie  was  set  full  much  her  lest.  } 

And  certainly  she  was  of  gi-eat  disport, 
And  full  pleasant,  and  amiable  of  port, 
And  took  much  pains  to  imitate  the  air 
Of  court,  and  hold  a  stately  manner, 
And  to  be  thoughten  worthy  reverence. 

But  for  to  speaken  of  her  conscience, 
She  was  so  charitable  and  so  piteous, 
She  wolde  weep  if  that  she  saw  a  mouse 
Caught  in  a  trap,  if  it  were  dead  or  bled  ; 
Some  small  hounds  had  she  that  she  fed 
With  roasted  flesh,  and  milk,  and  wasted  bread. 
But  sore  she  wept  if  one  of  them  were  dead, 
Or  if  men  smote  it  with  a  yerde  §  smart : 
She  was  all  conscience  and  tender  heart. 

Full  seemely  her  wimple  pinched  was  ; 
Her  nose  was  straight ;  her  eyes  were  grey  as  glass, 
Her  mouth  full  small,  and  thereto  soft  and  red  ; 
But  certainly  she  had  a  fair  forehead. 
It  was  almost  a  .spanne  broad  I  trow. 
For  certainly  she  was  not  undergrown. 

Full  handsome  was  her  cloak,  as  I  was  'ware 
Of  small  coi-al  about  her  aim  she  bare 
A  pair  of  bedes,  gauded  all  with  gi'cen  ; 
And  thereon  hung  a  broach  of  gold  full  shene, 
On  which  was  first  ywritten  a  crowned  A, 
And  after,  Amor  vincit  omnia. 

Another  Nun  also  with  her  had  she, 
Tliat  was  her  chaplain,  and  of  Priestes  three. 

•  Although  the  spelling  of  Chaucer  is  here  much  modemized,  in 
this  and  other  instances  a  superfluous  e  is  retained,  because  the 
rhythm  requires  that  it  should  be  pronounced. 

t  Neatly.  I  Pleasura  I  Staff. 
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A  good  man  there  was  of  religion, 
That  was  a  poor  Parsone  of  a  town  ; 
But  rich  he  was  in  holy  thought  and  work, 
lie  was  also  a  learned  man,  a  clerk. 
That  Christe's  gospel  traely  would  preach. 
His  paiishens  devoutly  would  he  teach, 
Benigne  he  was  and  wondrous  diligent. 
And  in  adversity  full  patient : 
And  such  he  was  yproved  often  times  ; 
Full  loth  were  he  to  cursen  for  his  tithes, 
But  rather  would  he  given,  out  of  douht, 
Unto  his  poor  parishioners  about. 
Of  his  offering,  and  eke  of  his  substance  ; 
He  could  in  little  thing  have  suffisance. 
Wide  was  his  parish,  and  houses  far  asunder, 
But  he  nor  felt  nor  thought  of  rain  or  thunder, 
In  sickness  and  in  mischief  to  visit 
The  farthest  in  his  parish,  much  and  oft. 
Upon  his  feet,  and  in  his  hand  a  staff. 
This  noble  ensample  to  his  sheep  he  gave, 
Tluit  first  he  \vi'ouglit,  and  afterward  he  taught. 
Out  of  the  gospel  he  the  wordes  caught. 
And  this  figure  he  added  yet  thereto. 
That  if  gold  rust,  what  sholde  iron  do  ? 
And  if  a  piiest  be  foul,  on  whom  we  trust, 
No  wonder  if  a  common  man  do  nist ; 
Well  ought  a  priest  ensample  for  to  give. 
By  his  cleannesse,  how  his  sheep  should  live. 

He  sette  not  his  benefice  to  hire. 
Or  left  his  sheep  bewildered  in  the  mire. 
And  ran  unto  London,  unto  Saint  Paul's, 
To  seeken  him  a  ehanterie  for  souls. 
Or  with  a  brotlierhood  to  be  witliold  ; 
But  dwelt  at  liome,  and  kept  well  his  fold. 
So  that  the  wolf  ne  made  it  not  miscarry. 
He  was  a  shepherd  and  no  mercenarie. 
And  though  he  holy  were,  and  virtuous. 
He  was  to  sinful  men  not  disjiiteous. 
Nor  of  his  speech  dangerous  nor  high. 
But  in  his  teaching  discrete  and  benigne. 
To  draw  his  folk  to  heaven,  with  fairness, 
By  good  ensample,  was  his  business  : 
But  if  were  any  person  obstinate, 
Wliether  he  were  of  high  or  low  estate, 
Him  would  he  reprove  .sharply  for  the  nones, 
A  lietter  priest  I  trow  that  nowhere  is. 
He  waited  after  neither  pomp  ne  reverence. 
Nor  niaked  him  no  spicid  conscience. 
But  Christe's  lore  and  his  Apostles  twelve 
He  taught,  but  first  he  followed  it  himselve. 

Ceoffkev  Chaucer. 


ON  SOME  SKXTLLS 

IN  BBAULBV  ABBEY  NEAR  INVERNESS. 

In  silent,  barren  synod  njct 

Within  these  roofless  walls,  where  yet 


The  severed  arch  and  carvM  fret 

Cling  to  the  rain. 
The  brethren's  skulls  mourn,  dewy  wet, 

Their  creed's  xmdoing. 

The  mitered  ones  of  Nice  and  Trent 
Were  not  so  tongue-tied  ;  no,  they  went 
Hot  to  their  councils,  scarce  content 

With  orthodoxy ; 
But  ye,  poor  tongueless  things,  were  meant 

To  speak  by  proxy. 

Your  chronicles  no  more  exist. 
For  Knox,  the  revolutionist. 
Destroyed  the  work  of  every  fist 

That  scrawled  black-letter ; 
Well !  I  'm  a  craniologist, 

And  may  do  better. 

This  skull-cap  wore  the  cowl  from  sloth 
Or  discontent,  perhaps  from  both  ; 
And  yet  one  day,  against  his  oath, 

He  tried  escaping  ; 
For  men,  though  idle,  may  be  loath 

To  live  on  gaping. 

This  crawled  through  life  in  feebleness, 

Boasting  he  never  knew  excess. 

Cursing  those  crimes  he  scarce  could  guess. 

Or  felt  but  faintly. 
With  prayers  that  Heaven  would  cease  to  bless 

Men  so  uusaintly. 

Here  's  a  true  churchman,  —  he  'd  affect 
Much  charity,  and  ne'er  neglect 
To  pray  for  mercy  on  the  elect, 

But  thought  no  evil 
In  sending  heathen,  Turk,  and  sect. 

All  to  the  devil. 

Poor  skull,  thy  fingers  set  ablaze, 
With  silver  .saint  in  golden  rays, 
Tlie  holy  missal ;  thou  didst  craze 

Mid  beard  and  s|)angle, 
Wliile  others  passed  their  idler  days 

In  coil  and  wrangle. 

Long  time  this  sconce  a  helmet  wore. 
But  sickness  smites  the  conscience  sore  ; 
He  broke  his  .sword  and  hither  bore 

His  gear  and  plunder. 
Took  to  the  cowl,  then  raved  and  swore 

At  liis  great  blunder  ! 

This  lily-colored  skull,  with  all 

The  teeth  complete,  so  white  and  small, 

Belonged  to  one  whose  early  pall 

A  lover  .shaded  : 
He  died  ore  su])i'rstitious  gall 

His  breast  invaded. 
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Ha  !  Here  is  undivulged  ciime  ! 
Despair  forbade  liis  soul  to  climb 
Beyond  this  world,  this  mortal  time 

Of  fevered  sadness. 
Until  their  monkish  pantomime 

Dazzled  his  madness. 

A  younger  brother  this  ;  a  man 

Aspiring  as  a  Tartar  Khan, 

But,  curbed  and  baffled,  he  began 

The  trade  of  frightening. 
It  smacked  of  power,  — and  here  he  ran 

To  deal  Heaven's  lightning. 

This  idiot  skull  belonged  to  one, 
A  buried  miser's  only  son. 
Who,  penitent  ere  he  'd  begun 

To  taste  of  pleasure. 
And  hoping  Heaven's  dread  wrath  to  shun, 

Gave  Hell  his  treasure. 

There  is  the  forehead  of  an  ape, 

A  robber's  mark  ;  and  here  the  nape. 

That  bone  —  fie  on  't !  —  just  bears  the  shape 

Of  carnal  passion  ; 
0,  he  was  one  for  theft  and  rape 

In  monkish  fashion. 

This  was  the  porter  ;  he  could  sing, 
Or  dance,  or  play,  or  anything  ; 
And  what  the  friars  bade  him  bring. 

They  ne'er  were  balked  of ; 
Matters  not  worth  remembering. 

And  seldom  talked  of. 

Enough,  —  why  need  I  further  pore  ? 
This  comer  holds  at  least  a  score, 
And  yonder  twice  as  many  more. 

Of  reverend  brothers ; 
'T  is  the  same  story  o'er  and  o'er,  — 

They  're  like  the  others. 

ANOKYlfOUS 


CLEOPATRA. 

FROU  "A.vrONY  AND  CLEOPATRA." 

Enobakbtts.   The  baige  she  sat  in,  like  a  bur- 
nished throne. 
Burned  on  the  water  :  the  poop  was  beaten  gold  ; 
Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfiimed  that 
The  winds  were  lovesick  with  them ;  the  oars 

were  silver. 
Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke,  and  made 
The  water,  which  they  beat,  to  follow  faster. 
As  amorous  of  their  strokes.   For  her  own  person. 
It  beggared  all  description  :  she  did  lie 
In  her  pavilion  (cloth-of-gold  of  tissue), 


O'erpicturing  that  Teuus,  where  we  see 
The  fancy  outwork  nature  ;  on  each  side  her 
Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smiling  Cupids, 
With  divers-colored  fans,  whose  wind  did  seem 
To  glow  the  delicate  cheeks  which  they  did  cool. 
And  what  tliey  undid,  did. 

Agrippa.  0,  rare  for  Antony  ! 

Exo.    Her  gentlewomen,  like  the  Nereids, 
So  many  mermaids,  tended  her  i'  the  eyes, 
And  made  their  bends  adornings  :  at  the  helm 
A  seeming  mermaid  steers  ;  the  silken  tackle 
Swell  with  the  touches  of  those  flower-soft  hands. 
That  yarely  frame  the  office.     From  the  barge 
A  strange  invisible  perfume  hits  the  sense 
Of  the  adjacent  wharfs.     The  citj'  cast 
Her  people  out  upon  her  ;  and  Antony, 
Enthroned  in  the  market-place,  did  sit  alone. 
Whistling  to  the  air  ;  which,  but  for  vacancy. 
Had  gone  to  gaze  on  Cleopatra  too, 
And  made  a  gap  in  nature. 

Agr.  Rare  Egyptian  ! 

Eno.    Upon  her  landing,  Antony  sent  to  her. 
Invited  her  to  supper  :  she  replied. 
It  should  be  better  he  became  her  guest ; 
Which  she  entreated  :  our  courteous  Antony, 
Whom  ne'er  the  word  of  "No"  woman  heard 

speak. 
Being  barbered  ten  times  o'er,  goes  to  the  feast ; 
And,  for  his  ordinary,  pays  his  heart 
For  what  his  eyes  eat  only. 

Agr.  Eoyal  wench ! 

MECiENAS.  Now  Antony  must  leave  herutterly. 

Eno.    Never  ;  he  will  not : 
Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety  :  other  women  cloy 
The  appetites  they  feed,  but  she  makes  hungry 
Where  most  she  satisfies.     For  vilest  things 
Become  themselves  in  her  ;  that  the  holy  priests 
Bless  her  when  she  is  riggish. 

SHAKESPEARE. 


GODIVA. 

Not  only  we,  the  latest  seed  of  Time, 
New  men,  that  in  the  flying  of  a  wheel 
Cry  down  the  past ;  not  only  we,  that  prate 
Of  rights  and  wrongs,  have  loved  the  people  well, 
.-Vnd  loathed  to  see  them  overtaxed  ;  but  she 

'  Did  more,  and  underwent,  and  overcame. 
The  woman  of  a  thousand  summers  back, 
Godiva,  wife  to  that  grim  Earl  who  ruled 
In  Coventry  :  for  when  he  laid  a  tax 
Upon  his  town,  and  all  the  mothers  brought 

]  Their    children,   clamoring,    "If  we   pay,   we 
starve  ! " 

I  Shesonghtherlord,  and  found  him,  wherehestrode 

I  About  the  hall,  among  his  dogs,  alone, 
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His  bi'ani  a  foot  before  him,  and  his  hair 
A  yard  behind.     She  told  him  of  theu-  teai-s, 
And  prayed  him,  "If  they  pay  this  tax,  they 

starve." 
AVTicreat  he  stared,  replying,  half  amazed, 
"  You  would  not  let  your  Kttle  finger  ache 
For  such  as  these?"     "Hut  I  would  die,"  said 

she. 
He  laughed,  and  swore  by  Peter  and  by  Paul  : 
Then  filliped  <it  the  diamond  in  her  ear ; 
"0,  ay,  ay,  ay,  you  talk!"     "Alas!"  she  said, 
"  But  prove  me  what  it  is  I  would  not  do." 
And  from  a  heart  as  rough  as  Esau's  hand. 
He  answered,  ' '  Ride  you  naked  through  the  town. 
And  I  repeal  it "  ;  and  nodding,  as  in  scorn. 
He  parted,  with  groat  strides  among  his  dog.s. 

So  left  alone,  the  passions  of  her  nuud. 
As  winds  from  all  the  rompass  shift  and  blow. 
Made  war  upon  each  other  for  an  hour. 
Till  pity  won.     She  sent  a  herald  forth. 
And  liade  him  cry,  with  sound  of  trumpet,  all 
The  hard  condition  ;  but  that  she  would  loose 
The  people  :  therefore,  as  they  loved  her  well. 
From  then  till  noon  no  foot  should  pace  the  street. 
No  eye  look  down,  she  passing  ;  but  that  all 
Should  keep  within,  door  shut  aud  window  barred. 

Then  fled  she  to  her  inmost  bower,  and  there 
Unclasped  the  wedded  eagles  of  her  belt. 
The  grim  Earl's  gift ;  but  ever  at  a  breath 
She  lingered,  looking  like  a  summer  moon 
Half  dipt  in  cloud  :  anon  she  shook  her  head, 
.\nd  showered  the  rippled  ringlets  to  her  knee  ; 
Unclad  herself  in  haste  ;  adown  the  slaii' 
Stole  on  ;  and,  like  a  creeping  sunl)eam,  slid 
From  pillar  unto  pillar,  until  she  reached 
The  gateway ;  there  she  found  her  palfrey  trapt 
In  purple  blazoned  with  armorial  gold. 

Then  she  rnde  forth,  clothed  on  with  chastity  : 
The  dce|i  air  listened  round  her  as  she  rode, 
And  all  the  low  wind  hardly  breathed  for  fear. 
The  little  wide-mouthed  heads  upon  the  spout 
Had  cunning  eyes  to  see  :  the  b.irking  cur 
Made  her  check  flame  :  her  palfrey's  footfall  .shot 
Light  honors  through  her  pulses  ;  the  blind  walls 
Were  full  of  chinks  and  holes  ;  and  overhead 
Fantjuitie  gables,  crowding,  stand  :  but  she 
Not  less  through  all  bore  up,  till,  la.st,  she  saw 
The  whit<;-flowercd  elder-thicket  from  the  fiehl 
Gleam  through  the  Gothic  archways  in  the  wall. 

Then  she  rode  back,  clothed  on  with  cha.stily  : 
And  one  low  churl,  com|>aet  of  thankless  earth, 
'I'he  fatal  byword  of  all  years  to  come, 
I'liriug  a  little  auger-hole  in  fear. 
Peeped  —  but  his  eyes,  liefore  they  had  their  will. 
Were  shriveled  into  darkness  in  his  head, 
And  dropt  liefore  him.    So  the  Powers,  who  wait 
On  noble  <lceds,  cancelled  a  sense  misused  ; 
And  she,  that  knew  not,  passed  :  and  all  at  once. 


With  twelve  great  shocks  of  sound,  the  shameless 

noon 
Was  cla.shed  and  hammered  from  a  hundred  towers. 
One  after  one  :  but  even  then  she  gained 
Her  bower ;  whence  reissuing,  rolled  and  crowned. 
To  meet  her  lord,  she  took  the  ta.x  away, 
And  built  herself  an  everlasting  name. 

ALFRED  Tennyson. 


PEACE  m  ACADIE. 

FROM  "EVANGELINE." 

In  the  Acadian  land,  on  the  shores  of  the  Basin 

of  Minas, 
Distant,  secluded,  still,  the  little  village  of  Grand- 

Pre 
Layin  the  fruitful  valley.   Vast  meadows  stretched 

to  the  eastward. 
Giving  the  village  its  name,  and  ])asture  to  Hocks 

without  number. 
Dikes,  that  the  hands  of  the  farmers  had  raised 

with  labor  incessant. 
Shut  out  the  turbulent  tides  ;  liut  at  stated  sea- 
sons the  flood-gates 
Opened,  and  welcomed  the  sea  to  wander  at  will 

o'er  the  meadows. 
West  aud  south  there  were  fields  of  flax,  and 

orchards  and  cornfields 
Spreading  afar  and  uufencod  o'er  the  plain  ;  and 

away  to  the  northward 
Blomidon  rose,  and  the  forests  old,  and  aloft  on 

the  momitains 
Sea-fogs  pitched  their  tents,  and  mists  from  the 

mighty  Atlantic 
Looked  on  the  happy  valley,  but  ne'er  from  their 

station  descended. 
There,   in  the  midst  of  its  farms,  reposed  the 

Acadian  village. 
Strongly  built  were  the  houses,  with  frames  of 

oak  aud  of  chestnut, 
Such  as  the  peivsants  of  Normandy  built  in  the 

reign  of  the  Henries. 
Thatched  were  the  roofs,  with  ddnucr-windows  ; 

and  gables  projecting 
Over  the  ba.semcnt  below  protected  and  shaded 

the  doonvay. 
Tliciv  in  the  tranquil  evenings  of  .suninior,  when 

brightly  the  sunset 
Lighted  the  village  .street,  and  gilded  the  vanes 

on  the  chimneys. 
Matrons  and  maidens  sat  in  snow-white  caps  and 

in  kirtles 
Scarlet  and  blue  and  green,  with  distaffs  spin- 
ning the  golden 
Flax  for  the  gossiping  looms,  whose  noisy  shut- 
tles within  doors 
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Mingled  their  sountl  with  the  whir  of  the  wheels 

ami  the  songs  of  the  maidens. 
Solemnly  do«ii  the  street  came  the  parish  priest, 

and  the  children 
Paused  in  their  play  to  kiss  the  hand  he  extended 

to  bless  them, 
lievercnd  walked  he  among  them  ;  and  up  rose 

matrons  and  maidens, 
Hailing  his  slow  approach  with  words  of  alfec- 

tionate  welcome. 
Then  came  the  laborei's  home  from  the  field,  and 

serenely  the  sun  sank 
Down  to  his  rest,  and  twilight  prevailed.    Anon 

from  the  belfry 
Softly  the  Angelus  sounded,  and  over  the  roofs 

of  the  rillage 
Columns  of  pale  blue  smoke,  like  clouds  of  in- 
cense ascending. 
Rose  from  a  hundred  hearths,  the  homes  of  peace 

and  contentment. 
Thus  dwelt  together  in  love  these  simple  Acadian 

farmers,  — 
Dwelt  in  the  love  of  God  and  of  man.     Alike 

were  they  free  from 
Fear,  that  reigns  with  the  tyrant,  and  envy,  the 

vice  of  republics. 
Neither  locks  had  they  to  their  doors,  nor  bars 

to  their  windows ; 
But  their  dwellings  were  open  as  day  and  the 

hearts  of  the  owners  ; 
There  the  richest  were  poor,  and  the  poorest  lived 

in  abimdance. 
Somewhat  apart  from  the  village,  and  nearer 

the  Ba.sin  of  Miuas, 
Benedict  Bellefontaine,  the  wealthiest  farmer  of 

Grand-Pre, 
Dwelt  on  his  goodly  acres  ;  and  with  him,  direct- 
ing his  household. 
Gentle  Evangeline  lived,  his  child,  and  the  pride 

of  the  village. 
Stalworth  and  stiitely  in  form  was  the  man  of 

seventy  winters ; 
Hearty  and  hale  wa.s  he,  an  oak  that  is  covered 

with  snow-flakes  ; 
White  as  the  snow  were  his  locks,  and  his  cheeks 

as  brown  as  the  oak-leaves. 
Fair  was  she  to  behold,  that  maiden  of  seventeen 

summers. 
Black  were  her  eyes  as  the  berry  that  grows  on 

the  thorn  by  the  wayside, 
Black,  yet  how  softly  they  gleamed  beneath  the 

brown  shade  of  her  tresses  ! 
Sweet  was  her  brejith  as  the  breath  of  kine  that 

feed  in  the  meadows, 
When  in  the  harvest  heat  she  bore  to  the  reapers 

at  noontide 
Flagons  of  home-lircwed  ale,  ah  !  fair  in  sooth 
was  the  maiden. 


Fairer  was  .she  when,  on  Sunday  morn,  while  the 

bell  from  its  turret 
Sprinkled  with  holy  sounds  the  air,  as  the  priest 

with  his  hyssop 
Sprinkles  the  congregation,  and  scatters  blessings 

upon  them, 
Down  the  long  street  she  passed,  with  her  chaplet 

of  beads  and  her  missal. 
Wearing  her  Xonuan  cap,  and  her  kirtle  of  blue, 

and  the  car-rings. 
Brought  in  the  olden  time  from  France,  and  since, 

as  an  heirloom, 
Handed  down  from  mother  to  chUd,  through  long 

generations. 
But  a  celestial  brightness,  a  more  ethereal  beauty. 
Shone  on  her  face  and  encircled  her  fomi,  when, 

after  confession. 
Homeward  serenely  she  walked  with  God's  bene- 
diction upon  her. 
When  she  had  passed,  it  seemed  like  the  ceasing 

of  exquisite  music. 

HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW. 


EVANGELINE  ON  THE  PRAIRIE. 

FROM  "EVANGELINE." 

Beautiful  was  the  night.     Behind  the  black 

wall  of  the  forest. 
Tipping  its  summit  with  silver,  arose  the  moon. 

On  the  river 
Fell  here  and  there  through  the  branches  a  tremu- 
lous gleam  of  the  moonlight, 
Like  the  sweet  tlioughts  of  love  on  a  darkened 

and  devious  spirit. 
Nearer  and  round  about  her,  the  manifold  flowers 

of  the  garden 
Poured  out  their  souls  in  odors,  that  were  their 

prayers  and  confessions 
Unto  the  night,  as  it  went  its  way,  like  a  silent 

Carthusian. 
Fuller  of  fragrance  than  they,  and  as  heavy  witli 

shadows  and  night-dews, 
Hung  the  heart  of  the  maiden.     The  calm  and 

the  magical  moonlight 
Seemed  to  inundate  her  soul  with  indefinable 

longings. 
As,  tlu'ough  the  garden  gate,  and  beneath  the 

shade  of  the  oak-trees, 
Passed  she  along  the  path  to  the  edge  of  the 

mea.sureless  prairie. 
Silent  it  lay,  with  a  silvery  haze  upon  it,  and 

fire-flies 
Gleaming  and  floating  away  in  mingled  and  in- 
finite numbers. 
Over  her  head  the  stars,  the  thoughts  of  God  in 

the  heavens, 
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Shone  on  tne  eyes  of  man,  who  had  ceased  to 

marvel  and  worship, 
Save  wlicn  a  blazing  comet  was  seen  on  tlie  walls 

of  that  temple. 
As  if  a  hand  liad  ajipcarcd  and  written  upon  them, 

"  Upharsiu." 
And  the  soul  of  the  maiden,  between  the  stars 

and  the  fire-flies. 
Wandered  alone,  and  she  cried,  "  0  Gabriel  !  0 

my  beloved  ! 
Art  thou  so  near  unto  me,  and  yet  I  cannot  be- 
hold thee  ; 
Art  thou  so  near  unto  me,  and  yet  thy  voice  does 

not  reach  me  ? 
Ah  !  how  often  thy  feet  have  trod  this  patli  to 

the  prairie  ! 
Ah  !  how  often  thine  eyes  have  looked  on  the 

woodlands  around  me  ! 
Ah  !  how  often  beneatli  this  oak,  returning  from 

labor, 
Tliou  hast  lain  down  to  rest,  and  to  dream  of  nie 

in  thy  slumbers. 
When  shall  these  eyes  behold,  these  arms  lie 

folded  about  thee  ? " 
Loud  and  sudden  and  near  the  note  of  a  whip- 

poorwiU  sounded 
Like  a  flute  in  the  woods  ;  and  anon,  through 

the  neighboring  thickets, 
Farther  and  farther  away  it  floated  and  dropped 

into  silence. 
"  Patience  ! "  whispered  the  oaks  from  oracular 

caverns  of  darkness ; 
And,  froip  the  moonlit  meadow,  a  sigh  responded, 

"To-morrow  ! " 

Henry  wadsworth  Longfellow. 


PEG  OF  LIMAVADDY. 

Riding  from  Coleraino 

(Famed  for  lovely  Kitty) 
Came  a  Cockney  bound 

Unto  Derry  city  ; 
Weary  wa.s  his  soul. 

Shivering  and  sad  he 
Bumped  along  tlie  road 

Leads  to  Limavaddy. 

Mountains  stretched  around, 

Gloomy  was  their  tinting, 
And  the  horse's  lioofs 

Made  a  dismal  dinting  ; 
Wind  upon  tlio  heath 

Howling  was  and  piping. 
On  the  lieath  and  liog, 

Black  with  many  a  snipe  in  ; 
Mid  the  l)ogs  of  black, 

Silver  pools  were  flashing, 


Crows  upon  their  sides 

Picking  were  and  splashing. 
Cockney  on  the  car 

Closer  folds  his  plaidy. 
Grumbling  at  the  road 

Leads  to  Limavaddy. 
Through  the  crashing  woods 

Autumn  brawled  and  blustered, 
Tossing  round  about 

Leaves  the  hue  of  nmstard  ; 
Yonder  lay  Lough  Foyle, 

Which  a  storm  was  whipping, 
Covering  with  mist 

Lake  and  shores  and  shipping. 
Up  and  down  the  hill 

(Nothing  could  be  bolder) 
Horse  went  with  a  raw 

Bleeding  on  his  shoulder. 
"  Where  are  horses  changed  ?" 

Said  I  to  the  laddy 
Driving  on  the  box. 

"Sir,  at  Limavaddy." 

Limavaddy  inn  's 

But  a  humble  baithouse, 
Where  you  may  procure 

Whisky  and  potatoes ; 
Landlord  at  the  door 

Gives  a  smiling  welcome 
To  the  shivering  wights 

Who  to  his  hotel  come. 
Landlady  within 

Sits  and  knits  a  stocking. 
With  a  wary  foot 

Baby's  cradle  rocking. 
To  the  chimney-nook 

Having  found  admittance, 
There  I  watch  a  pup 

Playing  with  two  kittens 
(Playing  round  the  fire, 

Wliich  of  Iiliizing  turf  is. 
Roaring  to  the  pot 

Which  bubliles  with  the  nnu-phies)  ; 
And  the  cradled  babe, 

Fond  the  mother  nursed  it, 
Singing  it  a  song 

As  she  twists  the  worsted  ! 

Up  and  down  the  stair 

Two  more  young  ones  palter 
(Twins  were  never  seen 

Dirtier  nor  fatter) ; 
Both  have  mottled  legs. 

Both  liavo  snubby  noses. 
Both  have  —     Here  the  host 

Kindly  intei^ioses  : 
"Sure  you  must  be  froze 

With  the  sleut  and  hail,  sir  ; 
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So  will  you  have  some  punch, 
Or  will  you  have  some  ale,  sir  ? " 

Presently  a  maid 

Enters  with  the  liquor 
(Half  a  pint  of  ale 

Frothing  in  a  beaker). 
Gads  !  I  did  n't  know 

What  my  beating  heart  meant ; 
Hebe's  self  I  thought 

Entered  the  apartment. 
As  she  came  she  smiled, 

And  the  smile  bewitching. 
On  my  word  and  honor. 

Lighted  aU  the  kitchen  ! 

With  a  courtesj'  neat 

Greeting  the  new-comer. 
Lovely,  smiliug  Peg 

Offei's  me  the  rummer  ; 
But  my  trembling  hand 

Up  the  beaker  tilted. 
And  the  glass  of  ale 

Every  drop  I  spOt  it,  — 
Spilt  it  every  drop 

(Dames  who  read  my  volumes. 
Pardon  such  a  word) 

On  my  what-d'ye-call-ems  ! 
Witnessing  the  sight 

Of  that  dire  disaster. 
Out  began  to  laugh 

Missis,  maid,  and  master  ; 
Such  a  merry  peal, 

'Specially  Miss  Peg's  was, 
(As  the  glass  of  ale 

Triikling  down  my  legs  was,) 
That  the  joyful  sound 

Of  that  mingling  laughter 
Echoed  in  my  ears 

Many  a  long  day  after. 

Such  a  sUver  peal ! 

In  the  meadows  listening, 
You  who  've  heard  the  bells 

Ringing  to  a  christening  ; 
Vou  who  ever  heard 

Caradori  prettj'. 
Smiling  like  an  angel. 

Singing  "  Giovinetti"  ; 
Fancy  Peggy's  laugh, 

Sweet  and  clear  and  cheerful, 
At  my  pantaloons 

With  half  a  pint  of  beer  fidl ! 

See  her  as  she  moves  ! 

Scarce  the  ground  she  touches  ; 
Airy  as  a  fay, 

Graceful  as  a.  duchess  ; 


Bare  her  rounded  ann, 

Bare  her  little  leg  is  ; 
Vestris  never  showed 

Ankles  Uke  to  Peggy's  ; 
Braided  is  her  haii-, 

Soft  her  look  and  modest, 
Slim  her  little  waist. 

Comfortably  bodiced. 

This  I  do  declare, 

Happy  is  the  laddy 
Wlio  the  heart  can  share 

Of  Peg  of  Limavaddy  ; 
Maixied  if  she  were, 

Blest  would  be  the  daddy 
Of  the  children  fair 

Of  Peg  of  Limavaddy. 
Beauty  is  not  rare 

In  tlie  laud  of  Paddy  ; 
Fair  beyond  compare 

Is  Peg  of  Limavaddy. 
And  till  I  expire, 

Or  tUl  I  grow  mad,  I 
Will  sing  unto  my  lyre 

Peg  of  Limavaddy  ! 

WILLIAM  MAKEPE,VCE  THACKERAY. 


THE  LEPER. 

' '  Room  for  the  leper  !  Room  ! "  And  as  he  came 
The  ciy  passed  on,  —  "Room  for  the  leper! 
Room  ! " 

....  And  aside  they  stood. 
Matron,  and  child,  and  pitiless  manhood,  — all 
Who  met  him  on  his  way,  —  and  let  bini  pass. 
And  onward  through  the  open  gate  he  came 
A  leper  with  the  a,shcs  on  his  brow. 
Sackcloth  about  his  loins,  and  on  his  lip 
A  covering,  stepping  painfully  and  slow. 
And  with  a  difficult  utterance,  like  one 
Whose  heart  is  with  an  iron  nerve  put  down, 
Crying,  ' '  Unclean  !  unclean  ! " 

....  Day  was  breaking 
When  at  the  altar  of  the  temple  stood 
The  holy  jn-icst  of  God.     The  incense-lamp 
Burned  with  a  struggling  light,  and  a  low  chant 
Swelled  through  the  hollow  arches  of  the  roof, 
Like  an  articulate  wail,  and  there,  alone. 
Wasted  to  ghastly  thinness,  Helon  knelt. 
The  echoes  of  the  melancholy  strain 
Died  in  the  distant  aisles,  and  he  rose  up, 
Struggling  with  weakness,  and  bowed  down  his 

head 
Unto  the  sprinkled  ashes,  and  put  off 
His  costly  raiment  for  the  leper's  garb. 
And  -with  the  sackcloth  round  him,  and  his  lip 
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Hid  in  a  loathsome  covering,  stood  still, 
Waiting  to  hear  his  dqom  :  — 

"Depart !  depart,  0  child 
Of  Israel,  from  the  temple  of  thy  God, 
For  he  h:is  smote  thee  with  his  chastening  rod, 

And  to  the  desert  wUd 
From  all  thou  lov'st  away  thy  feet  must  flee, 
That  from  thy  plague  his  people  may  be  free. 

"  Depart !  and  come  not  near 
The  busy  mart,  the  crowded  city,  more  ; 
Nor  set  thy  foot  a  human  threshold  o'er  ; 

And  stay  thou  not  to  hear 
Voices  that  call  thee  in  the  way  ;  and  tly 
From  all  who  in  the  wilderness  pass  by. 

"Wet  not  thy  burning  lip 
In  streams  that  to  a  human  dwelling  glide  ; 
Nor  rest  thee  where  the  covert  fountains  hide. 

Nor  kneel  thee  down  to  dip 
The  water  where  the  pilgrim  bends  to  dilnk, 
By  desert  well,  or  river's  grassy  brink. 

"And  pass  not  thou  between 
The  weary  traveler  and  the  cooling  breeze, 
And  lie  not  down  to  sleep  beneath  the  trees 

Where  human  tracks  are  seen  ; 
Nor  mOk  tlie  goat  that  browseth  on  the  plain. 
Nor  pluck  the  standing  com  or  yellow  grain. 

"And  now  depart  !  and  when 
Thy  heart  is  heavy,  and  thine  eyes  are  dim. 
Lift  uji  thy  prayer  beseechingly  to  Him 

Who,  from  the  tribes  of  men, 
Selected  thoc  to  feel  his  chastening  rod. 
Depart !  O  leper  !  and  forget  not  God  ! " 

.Vnd  lie  went  forth  — alone  !  not  one  of  all 
The  many  whom  he  loved,  nor  she  whose  name 
Was  woven  in  the  libers  of  the  heart 
Breaking  witliin  him  now,  to  come  and  speak 
Comfort  unto  liim.     Yea,  he  went  his  way, 
Sick  and  heart-broken  and  alone,  —  to  die  ! 
For  God  had  cursed  the  leper  ! 

It  was  noon, 
And  Ilelon  knelt  liesido  a  stagnant  pool 
In  the  lone  wilderness,  and  bathed  liis  brow. 
Hot  with  the  burning  leprosy,'  and  touched 
The  loathsome  water  to  his  fevered  lips, 
I'niying  that  he  might  bo  so  blest,  — to  die  ! 
Footsteps  approa('hi'd,  and  with  no  strength  to  flee. 
He  drew  the  covering  closer  on  his  lip. 
Crying,  "  Unclean  !  unclean  !  "   and  in  the  folds 
Of  the  coarse  sackcloth  slinmding  uji  his  face. 
Ho  fell  upon  the  eartli  till  they  sliould  pass. 
Nearer  the  stranger  came,  aiul,  bending  o'er 
The  leper's  prostrate  form,  pronounced  his  name. 


—  "Helon  !"  —  the  voice  was  like  the  master- 
tone 
Of  a  rich  instrument,  —  most  strangely  sweet ; 
And  the  dull  pulses  of  disease  awoke. 
And  for  a  moment  beat  beneath  the  hot 
And  leprous  scales  with  a  restoring  thrill. 
"  Helon  !  arise  !  "  and  he  forgot  his  curse, 
And  rose  and  stood  before  him. 

Love  and  awe 
Mingled  in  the  regard  of  Helen's  eye 
As  he  beheld  the  stranger.     He  was  not 
In  costly  raiment  clad,  nor  on  his  brow 
The  symbol  of  a  princely  lineage  wore  ; 
No  followers  at  his  back,  nor  in  his  hand 
Buckler  or  sword  or  spear,  —  yet  in  his  mien 
Command  sat  throned  serene,  and  if  he  smiled, 
A  kingly  condescension  graced  his  lips 
The  lion  would  have  crouched  to  in  his  lau'. 
His  garb  was  simple,  and  his  sandals  worn  ; 
His  stature  modeled  with  a  perfect  grace  ; 
His  countenance,  the  impress  of  a  God, 
Touched  with  the  open  innocence  of  a  child  ; 
His  eye  was  blue  and  calm,  as  is  the  sky 
In  the  serenest  noon  ;  his  hair  unshorn 
Fell  to  his  shoulders  ;  and  his  curling  beard 
The  fullness  of  perfected  manhood  bore. 
He  looked  on  Helon  earnestly  awhile, 
As  if  liis  heart  was  moved,  and,  stooping  down. 
He  took  a  little  water  in  his  hand 
And  laid  it  on  his  brow,  and  said,  "  Be  clean  !  " 
And  lo  !  the  scales  fell  from  him,  and  his  blood 
Coursed  with  delicious  coolness  through  bis  veins. 
And  his  dry  palms  giew  moist,  and  on  his  brow 
The  dewy  softness  of  an  infant's  stole. 
Ills  leprosy  was  cleansed,  and  ho  fell  down 
Prostrate  at  Jesus'  feet,  and  worshiped  him. 

Nathaniel  Parker  Willis. 


THE  SETTLER. 

His  echoing  ax  the  settler  swung 

Amid  the  seadike  solitude, 
Aiui,  rushing,  thundering,  down  were  flung 

Tlie  Titans  of  the  wood  ; 
Lou<l  shrieked  the  eagle,  as  he  dashed 
From  out  his  mossy  nest,  which  crashed 
With  its  supporting  bough, 
And  tlie  first  sunlight,  leaping,  flashed 

On  the  wolfs  haunt  below. 

Rude  was  the  garb  and  strong  the  frame 
Of  him  who  plied  liis  ceaseless  toil  : 

To  form  that  g.irb  the  wildwood  game 
Contriliiitcd  their  sjKiii ; 

The  soul  that  wanned  that  frame  disdained 

The  tinsel,  gaud,  and  glare  that  reigned 
Where  men  their  crowds  collect ; 
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The  simple  fur,  imtriinmed,  unstained, 
This  forest-tamer  decked. 

The  paths  which  wound  mid  gorgeous  trees, 

The   stream  whose   bright   lips   kissed   their 
flowers. 
The  winds  that  swelled  their  hannonies 

Through  those  sun-hiding  bowers. 
The  temple  vast,  the  green  arcade. 
The  nestling  vale,  the  giussy  glade. 

Dark  cave,  and  swampy  lair  ; 
These  scenes  and  sounds  majestic  made 

His  world,  his  pleasures,  there. 

His  roof  adorned  a  pleasant  spot, 

Mid  the  black  logs  green  glowed  the  grain. 
And  herbs  and  plants  the  woods  knew  not 

Throve  in  the  sun  and  rain. 
The  smoke-wreath  curling  o'er  the  dell. 
The  low,  the  bleat,  the  tinkling  bell. 

All  made  a  landscape  strange. 
Which  was  the  living  chronicle 

Of  deeds  that  wTought  the  change. 

The  violet  sprung  at  spring's  first  tinge, 

The  rose  of  summer  spread  its  glow. 
The  maize  hung  out  its  autumn  fringe, 

Kude  winter  brought  his  snow  ; 
And  still  the  lone  one  labored  there. 
His  shout  and  whistle  broke  the  air. 

As  cheerily  he  plied 
His  garden-spade,  or  drove  his  share 

Along  the  hillock's  side. 

He  marked  the  fire-storm's  blazing  flood 

Roaring  and  crackling  on  its  jiath. 
And  scorching  earth,  and  melting  wood. 

Beneath  its  greedy  wrath ; 
He  marked  the  rapid  whirhvind  shoot. 
Trampling  the  pine-tree  with  its  foot. 

And  darkening  thick  the  day 
With  streaming  bough  and  severed  root. 

Hurled  whizzing  on  its  way. 

His  gaimt  hound  yelled,  his  rifle  flashed. 

The  grim  bear  hushed  his  savage  growl ; 
In  blood  and  foam  the  panther  gnashed 

His  fangs,  with  dying  howl ; 
The  fleet  deer  ceased  its  flying  bound. 
Its  snarling  wolf-foe  bit  the  ground, 

.\nd,  with  its  moaning  cry, 
The  beaver  sank  beneath  the  woimd 

Its  pond-built  Venice  by. 

Humble  the  lot,  yet  his  the  race. 

When  Liberty  sent  forth  her  ciy. 
Who  thronged  in  conflict's  deadliest  place. 

To  fight,  —  to  bleed,  —  to  die  ! 


Who  cumbered  Bunker's  height  of  red. 
By  hope  through  weary  years  were  led, 

And  witnessed  Yorktown's  sun 
Blaze  on  a  nation's  banner  spread, 

A  nation's  freedom  won. 

.\LFKED  B.  STREET. 


DIVrNA  COMMEDIA. 

Oft  have  I  seen,  at  some  cathedral  door, 
A  laborer,  pausing  in  the  dust  and  heat, 
Lay  down  his  burden,  and  with  reverent  feet 
Enter,  and  cross  himself,  and  on  the  floor 

Kneel  to  repeat  liis  paternoster  o'er ; 
Far  off'  the  noises  of  the  world  retreat ; 
The  loud  vociferations  of  the  street 
Become  an  undistioguishable  roar. 

So,  as  I  enter  here  from  day  to  day. 

And  leave  my  burden  at  this  minster  gate. 
Kneeling  in  prayer,  and  not  ashamed  to  pray. 

The  tumult  of  the  time  disconsolate 
To  inaiticulate  murmurs  dies  away, 
While  the  eternal  ages  watch  and  wait. 

How  strange  the  sculptures  that  adorn  these 
towers  ! 
This  crowd  of  statues,  in  whose  folded  sleeves 
Birds  build  their  nests ;  while  canopied  with 
leaves 
Parvis  and  portal  bloom  like  trellised  bowel's. 
And  the  vast  minster  seems  a  cross  of  flowers  ! 
But  fiends  and  dragons  on  the  gargoyled  eaves 
Watch  the  dead  Christ   between  the  living 

thieves, 
And,  underneath,  the  traitor  Judas  lowers ! 
Ah !  from  what  agonies  of  heart  and  brain. 
What  exultations  trampling  on  despair. 
What  tenderness,  what  tears,  what  hate  of 
wrong. 
What  passionate  outcry  of  a  soul  in  pain, 
Uprose  this  poem  of  the  earth  and  air, 
This  mediaeval  miracle  of  song  ! 

I  enter,  and  I  see  thee  in  the  gloom 
Of  the  long  aisles,  0  poet  saturnine  ! 
And  strive  to  make  my  steps  keep  pace  with 

thine. 
The  air  is  filled  with  some  unknown  perfume  ; 

The  congregation  of  the  dead  make  room 
For  thee  to  pass  ;  the  votive  tapers  shine  ; 
Like  rooks  that  haunt  Ravenna's  gloves  of  pine 
The  hovering  echoes  fly  from  tomb  to  tomb. 

From  the  confessionals  I  hear  arise 
Rehearsals  of  forgotten  tragedies, 
.\nd  lamentations  from  the  crypts  below  ; 

And  then  a  voice  celestial,  that  begins 

With  the  pathetic  words,  "Although  your  sins 
As  scarlet  be,"  and  ends  with  "as  the  snow." 
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I  lift  mine  eyes,  and  all  tlic  wiudows  blaze 
With  forms  of  saints  and  holy  men  who  died, 
Here  martjTed  and  hereafter  glorified  ; 
And  the  gieat  Rose  upon  its  leaves  displays 

Christ's  Triumph,  and  the  angelic  roundelays. 
With  splendor  upon  splendor  multiplied  ; 
And  Beatrice  again  at  Dante's  side 
No  more  rebukes,  but  smiles  her  words  of 
praise. 

And  then  the  organ  sounds,  and  unseen  choirs 
Sing  the  old  Latin  hymns  of  pejce  and  love, 
And  benedictions  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 

And  the  melodious  bells  among  the  spires 
O'er  all  the  house-tops  and  thiough  heaven 

above 
Proclaim  the  elevation  of  the  Host ! 

0  star  of  morning  and  of  liberty ! 
0  bringer  of  the  light,  whose  splendor  shines 
Above  the  darkness  of  the  Apennines, 
Forerunner  of  the  day  that  is  to  be  ! 

The  voices  of  the  city  and  the  sea, 

The  voices  of  the  mountains  and  the  pines. 
Repeat  thy  song,  till  the  familiar  lines 
Are  footpaths  for  the  thought  of  Italy  ! 

Thy  fame  is  blown  abroad  from  all  the  heights. 
Through  all  the  nations,  ami  a  sound  is  heard, 
As  of  a  mighty  wind,  and  men  devout, 

Strangers  of  Rome,  and  the  new  proselytes. 
In  their  own  language  hear  thy  wondrous  word, 
And  many  are  amazed  and  many  doubt. 

HENRY  WadSWORTH  LONGFELLOW, 


THE  CLOSING  SCEITE. 

Within  the  sober  realm  of  leafless  trees, 
The  russet  year  inhaled  the  dreamy  air  ; 

Like  some  tanned  reaper,  in  his  hour  of  ease, 
When  all  the  fields  are  lying  brown  and  bare. 

The  gray  bams  looking  from  their  hazy  hills. 
O'er  the  dun  waters  widening  in  the  vales. 

Sent  down  the  air  a  greeting  to  the  mills 
On  the  dull  thunder  of  alternate  flails. 

All  sights  wore  mellowed  and  all  sounds  subdued. 
The  hills  seemed  further  and  the  stream  sang 
low. 

As  in  a  dream  the  distant  woodman  hewed 
His  winter  log  with  many  a  muffled  blow. 

The  embattled  forests,  erewhile  armed  with  gold, 
Their  banners  liright  with  every  martial  hue. 

Now  stood  like  sonu^  sad,  beaten  host  of  old, 
Withdrawn  afar  in  Time's  remotest  blue. 


On  somber  wings  the  vulture  tried  his  flight ; 
The  liove  scarce  heard  his  sighing  mate's  com- 
plaint ; 
And,  like  a  star  slow  drowning  in  the  light. 
The  village  church  vane  seemed  to  pale  and 
faint. 

The  sentinel  cock  upon  the  hillside  crew,  — 
Crew  thrice,  —  and  all  was  stiller  than  before ; 

Silent,  till  some  replying  warden  blew 

His  alien  horn,  and  then  was  heard  no  more. 

Where  erst  the  jay,  within  the  elm's  tall  crest. 
Made  garrulous  trouble  round  her  unfledged 
young  : 

And  where  the  oriole  hung  her  swaying  nest. 
By  every  light  wind  like  a  censer  s\vung ; 

Where  sang  the  noisy  martens  of  the  eves. 
The  busy  swallows  circling  ever  near,  — 

Foreboding,  as  the  rustic  mind  believes, 
An  early  harvest  and  a  plenteous  year  ; 

Where  every  bird  that  waked  the  vernal  feast 
Shook  the  sweet  slumber  from  its  wings  at 
mom. 

To  warn  the  reaper  of  the  rosy  east ;  — 
All  now  was  sunless,  empty,  and  forlorn. 

Alone,  from  out  the  stubble,  piped  the  quail  ; 

And  croaked  the  crow  through  all  the  dreary 
gloom  ; 
Alone,  the  pheasant,  dinimming  in  the  vale. 

Made  echo  in  the  distance  to  the  cottage-loom. 

There  was  no  bud,  no  bloom  upon  the  bowers  ; 
The  spiders  moved  their  thin  shrouds  night  by 
night. 
The  thistle-down,  the  only  ghost  of  flowers, 
Sailed  slowly  by,  —  passed  noiseless  out  of 
sight. 

Amid  all  this  —  in  this  most  dreary  air. 

And  where  the  woodbine  shed  ujion  the  porch 

Its  crimson  leaves,  as  if  the  year  stood  there. 
Firing  the  floor  with  its  inverted  torch,  — 

Amid  all  this,  the  center  of  the  scone. 

The   white-haired  m.atron,   with  monotonous 
tread. 

Plied  the  swift  wheel,  and  with  her  joyless  mien 
Sat  like  a  fate,  and  watched  the  flying  thread. 

She  had  known  Sorrow.     H«  had  walked  with 
her. 
Oft  supped,   and   broke   with   Im  the  ashen 
crust, 
And  in  the  dead  leaves  still  slii^  hiard  the  stir 
Of  his  thick  mantle  trailing  in  the  dust. 
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While  yet  her  cheek  was  bright  with  summer 
bloom, 

Her  counti'y  summoned  and  she  gave  her  all ; 
And  twice  War  bowed  to  her  his  sable  plume,  — 

Ke-gave  the  sword  to  rust  upon  the  wall. 

Ke-gave  the  sword,  but  not  the  hand  that  drew 
And  struck  for  libei-ty  the  dying  blow ; 

Nor  him  who,  to  his  sire  and  country  true, 
Fell  mid  the  ranks  of  the  invading  foe. 

Long,  but  not  loud,  the  droning  wheel  went  on. 
Like  the  low  munnur  of  a  hive  at  noon  ; 

Long,  but  not  loud,  the  memory  of  the  gone 
Breathed  through  her  lips  a  sad  and  tremulous 
tune. 

At  last  the  thread  was  snapped,  —  her  head  was 
bowed  ; 
Life  dropped  the  distaff  through  her  hands 
serene  ; 
And    loving   neighbors    smoothed    her   careful 
shroud, 
While  death  and  winter  closed  the  autumn 
scene. 

THOMAS  BUCHANAN  READ. 


MK.  SIMMS. 

[A  few  lines  in  honor  of  the  late  Mr.  Simms,  Senior  Assistant  to 
Messrs.  Sheringham,  Leith,  Badgery,  and  Hay,  of  Bengal] 

FROM  "  BOLE  POUJIS." 

Who  did  not  know  that  office  Jaun  of  pale  Po- 
mona gieen. 

With  its  drab  and  yellow  lining,  and  picked-out 
black  between, 

Wliich  down  the  esplanade  did  go  at  the  ninth 
hour  of  the  day  ? 

We  ne'er  shall  see  it  thus  again  —  Alas  !  and 
well-a-day  ! 

With  its  bright  brass  patent  axles,  and  its  little 

hogmaned  tatts. 
And  its  ever  jetty  harness,  which  was  always 

made  by  Watts  ; 
The  harness  black  and  silver,  and  the  ponies  of 

dark  gi'ay,  — 
And  shall  we  never  see  it  more  ?  —  Alas  !  and 

well-a-day ! 

With  its  very  tidy  coachman  with  a  very  old  gray 
beard. 

And  its  pair  of  neat  clad  Sayces  on  whom  no  spot 
appeared. 

Not  sitting  lazily  behind,  but  running  all  the  way 

By  Mr.  Simms's  little  coach  —  Alas  !  and  well- 
a-day ! 


And  when  he  reached  the  counting-house,  he  got 

out  at  the  door. 
And  entering  the  office  made  just  three  bows  and 

no  more. 
Then  passing  through  the  clerks  he  smiled,  a 

sweet  smUe  and  a  gay. 
And  kindly  spoke  the  younger  ones  —  Alas  !  and 

well-a-day  ! 

And  all  did  love  to  see  him,  with  his  jacket  rather 

long, 
It  was  the  way  they  wore  them  when  good  Mr. 

Simms  was  young ; 
With  his  nankeen  breeches  buckled  by  two  gold 

buckles  alway, 
And  his  china  tight  silk  stockings,  pink  and  shiny 

—  WeU-a-day! 

With  his  little  fiill,  like  crisped  snow,  his  waist- 
coat spotless  white. 

His  cravat  very  narrow,  and  a  very  little  tight. 

And  a  blue  broach  where,  in  diamond  sparks,  a 
ship  at  anchor  lay. 

The  gift  of  Mr.  Crittenden  —  Alas  !  and  well-a- 
day! 

Then  from  the  press  where  it  abode  he  took  the 

ledger  stout. 
And  gazed  upon  it  reverently,  withinside  ami 

without ; 
Then  placed  his  pencils,  rubbers,  pens,  and  knives 

in  due  array. 
And  Mr.  Simms  was  ready  for  the  business  of 

the  day. 

And  ever  to  the  junior  clerks  his  counsel  it  was 

wise,  — 
That  they  shall  loop  their  I's,  and  cross  theu-  t's, 

and  dot  their  i's. 
And  honor  Messrs.  Sheringham,  Leith,  Badgery, 

and  Hay, 
Whom  he  had  served  for  forty  years — Alas !  and 

well-a-day ! 

And  a  very  pleasant  ninning  hand  good  Mr. 
Simms  did  wTite, 

His  upstrokes  were  like  gossamer,  his  down- 
strokes  black  as  night ; 

And  his  lines,  aU  clear  and  sparkling,  like  a 
rivulet  in  May, 

Meandered  o'er  the  folios  —  Alas!  and  well-u- 
day! 

And  daily,  in  a  silver  dish,  as  bright  as  bright 

could  be, 
At  one  o'clock  his  tiffin  came,  —  two  sandwiches 

or  three. 
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It  never  came  a  minute  soon,  nor  a  minute  did 

delay, 
So  puuttual  were  good  Mr.  Simms's  people  — 

Well-a-day! 

And  in  the  mango  seasan  still  a  daily  basket  came, 
With  fruit  as  green  as  emeralds,  or  ruddier  than 

flame. 
By  Sir.  Simms  the  sort  had  been  imported  from 

Bombay, 
And  sown  and  grown  beneath  his  eye  —  Alas! 

and  weU-a-day ! 

And  when  his  tiffin  it  was  done,  he  took  a  pint 
precise 

Of  well-cooled  soda-water,  —  but  it  was  not 
cooled  with  ice,  — 

And  a  little  ginger  essence  (Oxly's),  Mr.  Simms 
did  say 

It  comforted  his  rheumatiz  —  Alas  !  and  well-a- 
day! 

Thou  of  a  Sunday  after  prayers,  while  waiting  in 

the  porch. 
His  t.ilk  was  of  the  bishop,  and  the  vestry,  and 

the  church ; 
And  two  or  three  select  young  men  would  dine 

with  him  that  day 
To  taste  his  old  Madeira,  and  his  curry  called 

Malay. 

For  famous  was  the  tabic  that  good  Mr.  Simms 

did  keep, 
With  hisliome-fed  ducks,  his  Madras  fowls,  and 

his  grain-fed  Patua  sheep  ; 
And  the  fruits  from  his  owu  garden  and  the  dried 

fish  from  the  Bay 
Sent  up  by  bold  Branch  Pilot  Stout  —  Mas  !  and 

well-a-day  I 

And  he  was  full  of  anecdote,  and  spiced  his  prime 
pale  ale 

With  many  a  cheerful  l)it  of  talk  and  many  a 
curious  tale. 

How  Dcrter  ate  hus  buttons  off,  and  in  a  one- 
horse  shay 

My  Lord  Comwallis  drove  about  —  Alas  !  and 
wcU-a-day ! 

And  every  Doorga  Poojah  would  good  Mr.  Simms 

explore 
Thefamousrivcrlloogleyashigli  as  Darrackporo ; 
And  visit  the  menagerie,  and  in  his  pleasant  way 
Declare  that  "all  the  bears  were  bores  "  —  Alas ! 

and  well-a-day ! 

Then,  if  theweathor  itwas  fine,  toChinsurahc'd  go 
With  his  nieces  three  in  a  pinnace,  and  a  smart ' 
young  man  or  so 


In  bright  blue  coats  and  waistcoats  which  were 
sparkling  as  the  day, 

And  curly  hair  and  white  kid  gloves,  —  a  lover- 
like antiy ! 

And  at  Chinsura  they  walked  about,  and  then 

they  went  to  tea 
With  the  ancient  merchant  Van  der  Zauk,  and 

the  widow  Van  der  Zee ; 
They  were  old  friends  of  Mr.  Simms,  and  parting 

he  would  .say, 
"  Perchance  we  ne'er  may  meet  again  !  "  —  Alas  ! 

and  well-a-day  ! 

At  length  the  hour  did  come  for  him  which  surely 
comes  for  all, 

From  the  beggar  in  his  hovel  to  the  monarch  in 
his  hall ; 

And  when  it  came  to  Mr.  Simms  he  gently  passed 
away 

As  falling  into  pleasant  sleep  —  Alas  !  and  well- 
a-day  ! 

And  on  his  face  there  lingered  still  a  sweet  smile 

and  a  bland, 
His  Bible  lying  by  his  side,  and  some  roses  in 

hia  hand  ; 
His  spectacles  still  marked  the  place  where  he 

had  read  that  day 
The  words  of  faith  and  hope  which  cheered  his 

spirit  on  his  way. 

And  many  were  the  weeping  friends  who  followed 
him  ne.xt  night. 

In  many  mourning  coaches  found  by  Solitude 
and  Kyte  ; 

And  many  a  circle  still  laments  the  good,  the 
kind,   the  gay, 

The  hospitable  Mr.  Simms  —  Alas  I  and  well-a- 
day ! 

HENRV  MERl-DITH  PAKKBR. 


THE  WAKE  OF  TIM  O'HARA. 

To  the  wake  of  O'Hara 

Came  conipanic  ;  — 

All  St.  Patrick's  Alley 

Was  there  to  .see, 

With  the  friends  and  kinsmen 

Of  the  family. 
On  the  old  deal  table  Tim  lay,  in  white, 
And  at  his  pillow  the  Inirning  light  ; 
AVhilo  pale  .IS  himself,  with  the  tear  on  her  cheek. 
The  mother  received  us,  — too  full  to  speak. 
But  she  licaped  the  fire,  and  with  never  a  word 
Set  till'  black  bottle  upon  the  board, 
While  the  company  gathered,  one  and  all. 


Men  and  women,  big  and  small,  — 
Not  one  in  the  alley  but  felt  a  call 
To  the  wake  of  Tim  O'Hara, 

At  the  face  of  O'Hara, 

All  white  with  sleep, 

Not  one  of  the  women 

But  took  a  peep, 

And  the  wives  new  wedded 

Began  to  weep. 
The  mothers  clustered  around  about. 
And  praised  the  linen  and  laying  out. 
For  white  as  snow  was  his  winding-sheet. 
And  all  looked  peaceful,  and  clean,  and  sweet. 
The  old  wives,  praising  the  blessed  dead, 
Clustered  thick  round  the  old  press-bed, 
Where  O'Hara's  widow,  tattered  and  torn. 
Held  to  her  bosom  the  babe  new-bom. 
And  stared  all  round  her,  with  eyes  forlorn, 
At  the  wake  of  Tim  O'Hara. 

For  the  heart  of  O'Hara 

Was  true  as  gold. 

And  the  life  of  O'Hara 

Was  bright  and  bold, 

And  his  smile  was  precious 

To  young  and  old. 
Gay  as  a  guinea,  wet  or  dry. 
With  a  smiling  mouth  and  a  twinkling  eye, 
Had  ever  an  answer  for  chaff  or  fun  ; 
Would  fight  like  a  lion  with  any  one. 
Not  a  neiglibor  of  any  trade 
But  knew  some  joke  that  the  boy  had  made  ! 
Not  a  neighbor,  dull  or  bright. 
But  minded  something,  frolic  or  fight. 
And  whispered  it  round  the  fire  that  night. 
At  the  wake  of  Tim  O'Hara  ! 

"  To  God  be  glory,  in  death  and  life  ! 
He  's  taken  O'Hara  from  trouble  and  stlife," 
Said  one-eyed  Biddy,  the  apple-wife. 
"God  bless  old  Ireland  ! "  said  Mistress  Hart, 
Mother  to  Mike  of  the  donkey-cart : 
"God  bless  old  Ireland  till  all  be  done  ! 
Slie  never  made  wake  for  a  better  son  !  " 
And  all  Joined  chorus,  and  each  one  said 
Something  kind  of  the  boy  that  was  dead. 
The  bottle  went  round  from  lip  to  lip. 
And  the  weeping  widow,  for  fellowship. 
Took  the  glass  of  old  Biddy,  and  had  a  sip. 
At  the  wake  of  Tim  O'Hara. 

Then  we  drank  to  O'Hara  with  drams  to  the 

brim. 
While  the  face  of  O'Hara  looked  on  so  grim. 
In  the  corpse-light  shining  yellow  and  dim. 
The  drink  went  round  again  and  again  ; 
The  talk  grew  louder  at  every  drain  ; 


Loader  the  tongues  of  the  women  grew  ; 
The  tongues  of  the  boys  were  loosing  too ! 
But  the  widow  her  weary  eyelids  closed. 
And,  soothed  by  the  drop  of  drink,  she  dozed  ; 
The  mother  brightened,  and  laughed  to  hear 
Of  O'Hara's  fight  with  the  Grenadier, 
And  the  hearts  of  us  all  took  better  cheer 
At  the  wake  of  Tim  O'Hara. 

Though  the  face  of  O'Hara  looked  on  so  wan. 
In  the  chimney-corner  the  row  began  ; 
Lame  Tony  was  in  it,  the  oysterman. 
For  a  dirty  low  thief  from  the  north  came  near 
And  whistled  "  Boyne  Water  "  in  his  ear. 
And  Tony,  with  never  a  word  of  grace. 
Hit  out  his  fist  in  the  blackguard's  face. 
Then  all  the  women  screamed  out  for  fright  ; 
The  men  that  were  drunkest  began  to  fight ; 
Over  the  chairs  and  tables  they  threw ; 
The  corpse-light  tumbled,  the  trouble  grew ; 
The  new-born  joined  in  the  hullabaloo. 
At  the  wake  oi  Tim  O'Hara. 

"BestUl!     Be  .silent! 

Ye  do  a  sin  ! 

Shame  be  his  portion 

WTio  dares  begin  !  " 

'T  was  Father  O'Connor 

Just  entered  in  ; 
And  all  looked  shamed,  and  the  row  was  done  ; 
Sorry  and  sheepish  looked  every  one  : 
But  the  priest  just  smiled  quite  easy  and  free  ; 
"Would  you  wake  the  poor  boy  from  his  sleep?" 

said  he. 
And  he  said  a  prayer  with  a  shining  face, 
TQl  a  kind  of  a  brightness  filled  the  place  ; 
The  women  lit  up  the  dim  corpse-light ; 
The  men  were  quieter  at  the  sight ; 
And  the  peace  of  the  Lord  fell  on  all  that  night 
At  the  wake  of  Tim  O'Hara. 

ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 


A  GENTLEMAlf  OF  THE  OLD  SCHOOL. 


'  Leisure  is  gone  . 


.  fine  old  Leisure."  —  GEORGE  ELIOT. 


He  lived  in  "Farmer  George's"  day, 
When  men  were  less  inclined  to  say 
That  "Time  is  Gold,"  and  overlay 

With  toU  their  pleasure  ; 
He  held  some  land,  and  dwelt  thereon,  — 
Where,  I  forget,  —  the  house  is  gone  ; 
His  Christian  name,  I  think,  was  John, — 

His  surname,  Leisure. 

Reynolds  has  painted  him,  —  a  face 
Filled  with  a  fine,  old-fashioned  grace. 
Fresh-colored,  frank,  without  a  trace 
Of  care  to  shade  it ; 
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The  eyes  are  blue,  the  hair  is  drest 
In  plainest  way,  —  one  hand  is  prest 
Deep  in  a  flapped  canary  vest, 
With  buds  brocaded. 

He  wears  a  brown  old  Brunswick  coat, 
With  silver  buttons,  —  round  his  throat 
A  soft  cravat ;  in  all  you  note 

A  bygone  fashion,  — 
A  strangeness  which  to  us  who  shine 
In  shapely  hats,  whose  coats  combine 
All  harmonies  of  hue  and  line, 

Inspires  compassion. 

He  lived  so  long  ago,  you  see  ; 
Men  were  untraveled  then,  but  we, 
Like  Ariel,  post  by  land  and  sea. 

With  careless  patting ; 
He  found  it  quite  enough  for  him 
To  smoke  his  i)ipe  in  "gardens  tiim," 
And  watch,  about  the  fish-tank's  brim. 

The  swallows  darting. 


He  liked  the  well-wheel's  creaking  tongue, 
lie  liki'd  the  thmsh  that  stopped  and  sung. 
He  liked  the  drone  of  flies  among 

His  netted  i)eaches  ; 
He  liked  to  watch  the  sunlight  fall 
Athwart  his  ivied  orchard  wall. 
Or  pause  to  catch  the  cuckoo's  call 

Beyond  the  beeches. 

His  were  the  times  of  paint  and  patch. 
And  yet  no  Kanelagh  could  match 
The  solwr  doves  that  round  his  thatch 

Spre.id  tails  and  sidh'd  ; 
He  liked  their  rutfling,  puffed  content,  — 
For  him  their  drowsy  wheelings  meant 
More  than  a  Mall  of  Iwaux  that  bent, 

Or  belles  that  bridled. 


Not  that,  in  truth,  when  life  began 
He  shunned  the  flutter  of  the  fan  ; 
He,  too,  had  maybe;  "pinked  his  man" 

In  beauty's  quarrel  ; 
But  now  his  "  fervent  youth  "  ha<l  flown 
ASIiere  lost  things  go  ;  and  he  was  grown 
As  stjiid  and  slow-paced  as  his  own 

Old  hunter,  Sorrel. 

Vet  still  he  lovi^d  the  chase,  and  held 

That  no  composer's  score  excelled 

The  merry  honi,  when  Sweetlip  swelled 

The  jovial  riot ; 
But  most  his  measured  words  of  praise 


Caressed  the  angler's  easy  ways,  — 
His  idly  meditative  days. 
His  mstic  diet. 

Not  that  his  "  meditating  "  rose 
Beyond  a  sunny  summer  doze  ; 
He  never  troubled  his  repose 

With  fruitless  prying ; 
But  held,  as  law  for  high  and  low, 
WTiat  God  conceals  no  man  can  know, 
And  smiled  away  inquiry  so. 

Without  replying. 

We  read  ^  alas,  how  much  we  read  ! 
The  jumbled  strifes  of  creed  and  creed, 
With  endless  controversies  feed 

Our  groaning  tables  : 
His  books  —  and  they  sufficed  him  —  were 
Cotton's  "Moutixigne,"  "The  Grave"  of  Blair, 
A  "Walton,"  —  much  the  worse  for  wear,  — 

And  "^Usop's  Fables." 

One  more,  —  the  Bible.  Not  that  he 
Had  searched  its  page  as  deep  as  we  ; 
No  sophistries  could  make  him  see 

Its  slender  credit ; 
It  may  be  that  he  could  not  count 
The  race  of  Kings  to  Jesse's  fount,  — ■ 
He  liked  the  "Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  — 

And  more,  he  read  it. 

Once  he  had  loved,  but  failed  to  wed, 
A  red-cheeked  lass  who  long  was  dead  ; 
His  ways  were  far  too  slow,  he  said, 

To  quite  forget  her  ; 
And  still  when  Time  had  turned  him  gray. 
The  earliest  hawthorn  buds  in  May 
Would  fin<l  his  lingering  feet  astray 

WTiere  first  he  met  her. 

"  In  Ccelo  Quies"  heads  the  stone 

On  Leisure's  grave,  —  now  little  known, 

A  tangle  of  wild-rose  has  grown 

So  thick  across  it ; 
Tlie  "  Benefactions  "  still  declare 
He  left  the  clerk  an  elbow-chair. 
And  "12  Pence  yearly  to  prepare 

A  Christmas  Posset." 

Lie  softly.  Leisure  !     Doubtless  you 

With  too  serene  a  conscience  drew 

Your  placid  breath,  and  slumbered  through 

The  gi-avest  issue  ; 
But  we,  to  wlioni  our  creed  allows 
Scarce  space  to  wijie  our  weary  brows. 
Look  down  ujion  your  narrow  liouse. 

Old  friend,  and  miss  you  ! 

ANONYMOUS. 


t 


THE  SCHOOLMISTEESS. 

Her  cap,  far  whiter  than  the  driven  snow, 
Emblem  right  meet  of  decency  does  yield  : 
Her  apron  dyed  in  grain,  as  blue,  I  trowe, 
As  is  the  harebell  that  adorns  the  field  : 
And  in  her  hand,  for  scepter,  she  does  wield 
Tway  birchen  sprays ;  with  anxious  fear  en- 
twined. 
With  dark  distrust,  and  sad  repentance  filled  ; 
And  steadfast  hate,  and  sharp  affliction  joined, 
And  fury  uncontrolled,  and  chastisement  unkind. 

A  russet  stole  was  o'er  her  shoulders  thrown  ; 
A  russet  kirtle  fenced  the  nipping  air  : 
'T  was  simple  russet,  but  it  was  her  own ; 
'T  was  her  own  coimtry  bred  the  flock  so  fair, 
'T  was  her  own  labor  did  the  fleece  prepare  ; 
And,  sooth  to  say,  her  pupUs,  ranged  around. 
Through  pious  awe,  did  term  it  passing  rare  ; 
For  they  in  gaping  wonderment  abound, 
And  think,  no  doubt,  she  been  the  greatest  wight 
on  ground. 

Albeit  ne  flattery  did  corrupt  her  tnith, 
Ne  pompous  title  did  debauch  her  ear  ; 
Goody,  good-woman,  gossip,  n'aunt  forsooth. 
Or  dame,  the  sole  additions  she  did  hear  ; 
Yet  these  she  challenged,  these  she  held  right 

dear : 
Ne  would  esteem  him  act  as  mought  behove. 
Who  should  not  honored  eld  with  these  revere  ; 
For  never  title  yet  so  mean  could  prove. 
But  there  was  eke  a  mind  which  did  that  title 

love. 

One  ancient  hen  she  took  delight  to  feed. 
The  plodding  pattern  of  the  busy  dame  ; 
WTiich,  ever  and  auon,  impelled  by  need, 
Into  her  school,  begirt  with  chickens,  came  ! 
Such  favor  did  her  past  deportment  claim  : 
And,  if  Neglect  had  lavished  on  the  ground 
Fragment  of  bread,  she  would  collect  the  same ; 
For  well  she  knew,  and  quaintly  could  ex- 
pound. 
What  sin  it  were  to  waste  the  smallest  criunb  she 
foimd. 

Herbs  too  she  knew,  and  well  of  each  could 

speak 
That  in  her  garden  sipped  the  silvery  dew  ; 
Where  no  vain  flower  disclosed  a  gaudy  streak  ; 
I'ut  herbs  for  use,  and  physic,  not  a  few. 
Of  gray  renown,  within  those  bordere  grew: 
Tlie  tufted  basil,  pun-provoking  th)Tne, 
Fresh  baum,  and  marygold  of  cheerful  hue  ; 
The  lowly  gill,  that  never  dares  to  climb ; 
And  more  1  fain  would  sing,  disdaining  here  to 
rhyme. 


Yet  euphrasy  may  not  be  left  unsung, 

That  gives  dim  eyes  to  wander  leagues  around ; 

And  pungent  radish,  biting  infant's  tongue  ; 

And  plantain  ribbed,  that  heals  the  reaper's 

wound ; 

And  marjoram  sweet,  in  shepherd's  posy  found. 

And  lavender,  whose  spikes  of  azure  bloom 

Shall  be,  erewhile,  in  arid  bundles  bound. 

To  lurk  amidst  the  labors  of  her  loom. 

And  crown  her  kerchiefs  clean  with  mickle  rare 

perfume. 

William  shenstone. 


THE  JOLLY  OLD  PEDAGOGUE. 

'T  WAS  a  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  ago, 

Tall  and  slender,  and  sallow  and  dry ; 
His  form  was  bent  and  his  gait  was  slow, 
His  long  thin  hair  was  as  white  as  snow. 

But  a  wonderful  tivinkle  shone  in  his  eye  ; 
And  he  sang  every  night  as  he  went  to  bed, 

"  Let  us  be  happy  down  here  below  ; 
The  living  should  live,  though  the  dead  be  dead," 

Said  the  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  ago. 

He  taught  his  scholars  the  rule  of  three, 

Writing,  and  reading,  and  histoi-y  too  ; 
He  took  the  little  ones  up  on  his  knee. 
For  a  kind  old  heart  in  his  breast  had  he, 

And  the  wants  of  the  littlest  chUd  he  knew  : 
"  Learn  while  you  're  young,"  he  often  said, 

"  There 's  much  to  enjoy  down  here  below ; 
Life  for  the  living  and  rest  for  the  dead  ! " 

Said  the  joUy  old  pedagogue,  long  ago. 

With  the  stupidest  boys  he  was  kind  and  cool. 

Speaking  only  in  gentlest  tones  ; 
The  rod  was  hardly  known  in  his  school,  — 
Whipping,  to  him,  was  a  barbarous  rule. 

And  too  hard  work  for  his  poor  old  bones  ; 
"  Besides,  it  is  painful,"  he  sometimes  said  ; 

"We  .should  make  life  pleasant  down  here 
below, 
Tlie  living  need  charity  more  than  the  dead," 

Said  the  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  ago. 

He  lived  in  the  house  by  the  hawthorn  lane, 

With  roses  and  woodbine  over  the  door  ; 
His  rooms  were  quiet  and  neat  and  plain. 
But  a  spirit  of  comfort  there  held  reign. 

And  made  him  forget  he  was  old  and  poor  ; 
"  I  need  so  little,"  he  often  said  ; 

"  And  my  friends  and  relatives  here  below 
Won't  litigate  over  me  when  I  am  dead," 

Said  the  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  ago. 

But  the  pleasantest  times  that  he  had,  of  all. 
Were  the  sociable  hours  he  used  to  pass, 
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With  his  chair  tipped  back  to  a  neighbor's  wall, 
Making  an  imceremonious  call, 

Over  a  pipe  and  friendly  glass  : 
This  was  the  finest  pleasure,  he  said. 

Of  the  many  he  tasted  here  below ; 
"  AVTio  has  no  cronies  had  better  be  dead," 

Said  the  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  ago. 

Then  the  jolly  old  jtedagogue's  wrinkled  face 

Melted  all  over  iu  sunshiny  smiles  ; 
He  srirred  his  glass  with  au  old-school  grace, 
Chuckled,  and  sipped,  and  prattled  apace. 

Till  the  house  grew  merry,  from  cellar  to  tiles. 
"  1  m  a  pretty  old  man,"  he  gently  said, 

"  I  have  lingered  a  long  while  here  below ; 
But  ray  heart  is  fresh,  if  my  youth  is  fled," 

Said  the  jolly  old  jwdagogue,  long  ago. 

He  smoked  liis  pipe  in  the  bidmy  air 

Every  night  when  the  sun  went  down, 
Whili-  the  soft  wind  played  in  his  silvery  hair, 
Leaving  his  tenderest  kisses  there. 

On  the  jolly  old  pedagogue's  jolly  old  crown  ; 
And  feeling  the  kisses,  he  smile<I,  and  said, 

'Twas  a  glorious  world,  down  here  below  ; 
"  Why  wait  for  happiness  till  we  are  dead  ? " 

Said  the  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  ago. 

He  sat  at  his  door,  one  midsummer  night. 

After  the  sun  had  sunk  in  the  west, 
And  the  lingering  beams  of  golden  light 
Made  his  kindly  old  face  look  warm  and  bright. 

While   the   odorous    night  -  wind   whispered, 
"  Rest !  " 
Gently,  gently,  he  bowed  his  head,  — 

There  were  angels  waiting  for  him,  1  know ; 
He  was  sure  of  happiness,  living  or  dead,  — 

This  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  ago  ! 

GBORCB  ARNOLD. 


THE  BELLS. 

Hear  the  sledges  with  the  bells,  — 
Silver  bells,  — 
What  a  world  of  merriment  their  melody  foretells ! 
How  they  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle, 

In  the  icy  air  of  night ! 
\\Tiilo  the  stars  that  oversprinkle 
All  the  heavens  seem  to  twinkle 
With  a  crj-stallino  delight,  — 
Keeping  time,  time,  time, 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme. 
To  the  tintinnabulation  that  so  musically  wells 
From  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells. 
Bells,  bells,  bells,  — 
From  the  jingling  and  the  tinkling  of  the  bells. 

Hear  the  mellow  wedding  bells,  — 
Golden  beUs  I 


What  a  world  of  happiness  their  harmony  fore- 
tells ! 
Through  the  balmy  air  of  night 
How  they  ring  out  their  delight ! 
From  the  molten-golden  notes. 

And  aU  in  tune, 
"WTiat  a  liquid  dittj'  floats 
To  the  turtle-dove  that  listens,  while  she  gloats 
On  the  moon  ! 
0,  from  out  the  sounding  cells. 
What  a  gush  of  euphony  voluminously  wells  ! 
How  it  swells  ! 
How  it  dwells 
On  the  Future  !  how  it  tells 
Of  the  rapture  that  impels 
To  the  swinging  and  the  ringing 

Of  the  bells,  beUs,  bells. 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 
Bells,  beUs,  bells,  — 
To  the  rhjnning  and  the  chiming  of  the  bells. 

Hear  the  loud  alarum  bells,  — 
Brazen  bells ! 
What  a  tale  of  terror,  now,  their  turbulency  tells ! 
In  the  startled  ear  of  night 
How  they  scream  out  their  aflright ! 
Too  much  horrified  to  speak. 
They  can  only  shriek,  shriek. 
Out  of  tune. 
In  the  clamorous  appealing  to  the  mercy  of  the 

fire. 
In  a  mad  expostulation  with  the  deaf  and  frantic 
fire 
Leaping  liigher,  higher,  higher. 
With  a  desperate  desire, 
And  a  resolute  endeavor. 
Now  —  now  to  sit,  or  never. 
By  the  side  of  the  pale-faced  moon. 
0  the  bells,  bells,  bells, 
What  a  tale  their  terror  tells 
Of  despair ! 
How  they  clang  and  clash  and  roar  ! 
What  a  horror  they  outpour 
On  the  bosom  of  the  palpitating  air  ! 
Yet  the  ear  it  fully  knows, 
By  the  twanpng, 
And  the  clanging. 
How  the  danger  ebbs  and  flows  ; 
Yet  the  ear  distinctly  tells. 
In  the  jangling. 
And  the  wrangling, 
How  the  danger  sinks  and  swells. 
By  the  sinking  or  the  swelling  in  the  anger  of 
the  bells,  -— 
Of  the  beUs,  — 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 
Bells,  bells,  bells,  — 
In  the  clamor  and  the  clangor  of  the  bells  ! 


Hear  the  tolling  of  the  bells,  — 
Iron  bells ! 
What  a  world  of  solemn  thought  their  monody 
compels  ! 
In  the  silence  of  the  night, 
How  we  shiver  with  affright 
At  the  melancholy  menace  of  their  tone  ! 
For  every  sound  that  floats 
From  the  rust  within  their  throats 

Is  a  groan. 
And  the  people  —  ah,  the  people  — 
They  that  dwell  up  in  the  steeple. 

All  alone, 
And  who  tolling,  tolling,  tolling, 

In  that  muffled  monotone, 
Feel  a  glory  in  so  rolling 

On  the  human  heart  a  stone,  — 
They  are  neither  man  nor  woman,  — 
They  are  neither  brute  nor  human,  — 

They  are  ghouls  : 
And  their  king  it  is  who  toUs  ; 
And  he  rolls,  roUs,  roUs, 
Rolls, 
A  pfean  from  the  bells  ! 
And  his  merry  bosom  swells 

With  the  psean  of  the  bells  ! 
And  he  dances  and  he  yells  ; 
Keeping  time,  time,  ■  time, 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme. 
To  the  pa!an  of  the  bells,  — 
Of  the  bells  : 
Keeping  time,  time,  time, 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme. 

To  the  throbbing  of  the  bells,  — 
Of  the  beUs,  bells,  bells,  — 

To  the  sobbing  of  the  beUs  ; 
Keeping  time,  time,  time. 

As  he  knells,  knells,  knells, 
In  a  happy  Rimic  rhyme. 

To  the  rolling  of  the  bells,  — 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  — 

To  the  tolling  of  the  bells. 
Of  the  beUs,  bells,  bells,  bells,  — 
Bolls,  bells,  bells,  — 
To  the  moaning  and  the  groaning  of  the  bells. 
Edgar  Allan  Poe. 


THE  BELLS  OF  SHANDON. 

Sabbata  pango ; 
Funera  plango ; 
Solemnia  clango. 

Inscription  on  an  old  Bell. 

With  deep  afifection 
And  recollection 
I  often  think  of 
Those  Shandou  bells. 


Whose  sounds  so  wild  would, 
In  the  days  of  childhood, 
Fling  round  my  cradle 
Their  nMigic  spells. 

On  this  I  ponder 
Where'er  I  wander, 
And  thus  grow  fonder. 

Sweet  Cork,  of  thee,  — 
With  thy  beUs  of  Shandon, 
That  sound  so  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters 

Of  the  river  Lee. 

I  've  heard  bells  chiming 
Full  many  a  clime  in. 
Tolling  sublime  in 

Cathedral  shrine, 
While  at  a  glib  rate 
Brass  tongues  would  vibrate  ; 
But  all  their  music 

Spoke  naught  like  thine. 

For  memory,  dwelling 
On  each  proud  swelling 
Of  thy  belfry,  knelling 

Its  bold  notes  free. 
Made  the  bells  of  Shandou 
Sound  far  more  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters 

Of  the  river  Lee. 

I  've  heard  bells  tolling 
Old  Adrian's  Mole  in. 
Their  thunder  rolling 

From  the  Vatican,  — 
And  cymbals  glorious 
Swinging  uproarious 
In  the  gorgeous  turrets 

Of  Notre  Dame  ; 

But  thy  sounds  were  sweeter 
Than  the  dome  of  Peter 
Flings  o'er  the  Tiber, 

Pealing  solemnly. 
0,  the  bells  of  Shandon 
Sound  far  more  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters 

Of  the  river  Lee. 

There 's  a  bell  in  Moscow ; 
■While  on  tower  and  kiosk  O 
In  St.  Sophia 

The  Turkman  gets. 
And  loud  in  air 
Calls  men  to  prayer. 
From  the  tapering  summit 

Of  tall  minarets. 
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Such  empty  phantom 
I  freely  grant  'em  ; 
But  there  s  an  anthem 

More  dear  to  me,  — 
'T  is  the  bells  of  Shandon, 
That  sound  so  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters 

Of  the  river  Lee. 

FRANCIS  Mahony  (Father  prout). 


CITY  BELLS. 

from  "the  lay  of  ST.  aloy's.'* 

Loni)  and  clear 
From  the  St.  Nicholas  tower,  on  the  listening 
ear, 

With  solemn  swell. 

The  deep-toned  bell 
Flings  to  the  gale  a  funeral  knell  ; 

And  hark  !  —  at  its  sound, 

As  a  cunning  old  hound, 
When  he  opens,  at  once  causes  all  the  young 

whelps 
Of  the  cry  to  put  in  their  less  dignified  yelps, 

So  the  little  bells  all. 

No  matter  how  small. 
From  the  steeples  both  inside  and  outside  the 
wall, 

With  bell-metal  throat 

Respond  to  the  note, 
And  join  the  lament  that  a  prelate  so  pious  is 
Forced  thus  to  leave  his  disconsolate  diocese. 

Or,  as  Blois'  Lord  May'r 

Is  heard  to  declare, 

"  Should  leave  this  here  world  for  to  go  to  that 

there." 

RICHARD  Harris  Bakham. 


CARILLON. 

In  the  ancient  town  of  Bniges, 
In  the  c|uaiift  old  Flemish  city. 
As  the  evening  shades  descended, 
Low  and  loud  and  sweetly  blended, 
1/OW  at  times  and  loud  at  times, 
And  changing  like  a  poet's  rhymes, 
Kang  the  beautiful  wild  chimes 
From  the  Belfry  in  the  market 
Of  the  ancient  town  of  Bruges. 

Then,  with  deep  .sonorous  clangor 
Calmly  answering  their  swdet  anger. 
When  the  wrangling  bells  hail  ended. 
Slowly  stnick  the  clock  eleven. 
And,  from  out  the  silent  heaven. 
Silence  on  the  town  descended. 


Silence,  silence  everywhere, 
On  the  earth  and  in  the  air. 
Save  that  footsteps  here  and  there 
Of  some  burgher  home  returning. 
By  the  street  lamps  faintly  burning. 
For  a  moment  woke  the  echoes 
Of  the  ancient  town  of  Bruges. 

But  amid  my  broken  slumbers 
Still  I  heard  those  magic  numbers, 
As  they  loud  proclaimed  the  flight 
And  stolen  marches  of  the  night ; 
Till  their  chimes  in  sweet  collision 
Mingled  wtli  each  wandering  vision. 
Mingled  with  the  fortune-telling 
Gj-psy -bands  of  dreams  and  fancies, 
Which  amid  the  waste  expanses 
Of  the  silent  land  of  trances 
Have  their  solitary  dwelling. 
All  else  seemed  asleep  in  Bruges, 
In  the  quaint  old  Flemish  city. 

And  I  thought  how  like  these  chimes 
Are  the  poet's  airy  rhymes. 
All  his  rhj-mes  and  roundelays. 
His  conceits,  and  songs,  and  ditties. 
From  the  belfry  of  his  brain. 
Scattered  downward,  though  in  vain. 
On  the  roofs  and  stones  of  cities  ! 
For  by  night  the  drowsy  ear 
Under  its  curtains  cannot  hear, 
And  by  day  men  go  their  ways. 
Hearing  the  music  as  they  pass, 
But  deeming  it  no  more,  alas  I 
Than  the  hollow  sound  of  brass. 

Yet  perchance  a  sleepless  wight, 

Lo<lging  at  some  humble  inn 

In  the  narrow  lanes  of  life, 

When  the  dusk  and  hush  of  night 

Shut  out  the  incessant  din 

Of  daylight  and  its  toil  and  strife, 

May  listen  with  a  calm  delight 

To  the  poet's  melodies, 

Till  he  hears,  or  dreams  he  hears, 

Intermingled  with  the  song, 

Thoughts  that  he  has  cherished  long  ; 

Hears  amid  the  chime  and  singing 

The  bells  of  his  own  village  ringing, 

And  wakes,  and  finds  his  slumberous  eyes 

Wet  with  most  delicious  tears. 

Thns  dreamed  I,  as  by  night  I  lay 
In  Bruges,  at  the  Fleur-de-Bli, 
Listening  with  a  wild  delight 
To  the  chimes  that,  through  the  night. 
Rang  their  changes  from  the  Belfry 
Of  that  quaint  old  Flemish  city. 

llENRY  WaDSWORTH    LONCFFLI.OW. 
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THE  PASSING-BELL. 

FROM  "AIRS  OF  PALESTINE." 

Haek  !  —  'tis  a  conrent's  bell,  — its  midnight 

chime  ; 
For  music  measures  even  the  march  of  time  : 
O'er  beuding  ti'ees,  that  fringe  the  distant  shore, 
Gray  tuiTets  rise  ;  the  eye  can  catch  no  more. 
The  boatman,  listening  to  the  tolling  bell, 
Susjjends  his  oar  ;  —  a  low  and  solemn  swell. 
From  the  deep  shade  that  round  the  cloister  lies, 
Rolls  through  the  air,  and  on  the  water  dies. 
What  melting  song  wakes  the  cold  ear  of  night  ? 
A  funeral  dirge  that  pale  nuns,  robed  in  wliite, 
Chant  round  a  sister's  dark  and  narrow  bed. 
To  charm  the  parting  spirit  of  the  dead. 
Triumphant  is  the  spell  1  \vith  raptured  ear 
The  micaged  spirit,  hovering,  lingei's  near  ;  — 
Why  should  she  mount  ?  why  pant  for  brighter 

bliss, 
A  lovelier  scene,  a  sweeter  song,  than  this  ? 

John  Pierpont. 


PASSING  AWAY. 


Was  it  the  chime  of  a  tiny  bell 

That  came  so  sweet  to  my  dreaming  ear. 
Like  the  silvery  tones  of  a  fairy's  shell 

That  he  winds,  on  the  beach,  so  mellow  and 
clear, 
WTien  the  winds  and  the  waves  lie  together  asleep, 
And  theMoonand  theFairyarewatchingthedeep, 
She  dispensing  her  silvery  light. 
And  he  his  notes  as  sUvery  quite, 
^^^lile  the  boatman  listens  and  ships  his  oar. 
To  catch  the  music  that  comes  from  the  shore  ? 
Hark  !  the  notes  on  my  ear  that  play 
Are  set  to  words  ;  as  they  float,  they  say, 
"Passing  away  !  passing  awaj' !  " 

But  no  ;  it  was  not  a  fairy's  shell, 

Blown  on  the  beach,  so  mellow  and  clear  ; 
Nor  was  it  the  tongue  of  a  silver  bell. 
Striking  the  hour,  that  filled  my  ear. 
As  I  lay  in  my  dream  ;  yet  was  it  a  chime 
That  told  of  the  flow  of  the  stream  of  time. 
I'or  a  beautifid  clock  from  the  ceiling  hung, 
And  a  plump  little  girl,  for  a  pendulum,  swung 
(As  you  've  sometimes  seen,  in  a  little  ring 
That  hangs  in  his  cage,  a  canary-bird  swing) ; 
And  she  held  to  her  bosom  a  budding  bouquet. 
And,  as  she  enjoyed  it,  she  seemed  to  any, 
"Passing  away  !  passing  awaj'  !  " 

O,  how  bright  were  the  wheels,  that  told 
Of  the  lapse  of  time,  as  they  moved  round 
slow  ! 


Andthehands,  astheyswepto'erthe  dial  of  gold, 
Seemed  to  point  to  the  girl  below. 
And  lo  !  she  had  changed  :  in  a  few  short  hours 
Her  bouquet  had  become  a  garland  of  flowers. 
That  she  held  in  her  outstretched  hands,  and 

flung 
This  way  and  that,  as  she,  dancing,  swung 
In  the  fullness  of  grace  and  of  womanly  pride, 
That  told  me  she  soon  was  to  be  a  bride  ; 
Yfct  then,  when  expecting  her  happiest  day, 
In  the  same  sweet  voice  I  heard  her  say, 
"Passing  away  !  passing  away  !  " 

While  I  gazed  at  that  fair  one's  cheek,  a  shade 

Of  thought  or  care  stole  softly  over. 
Like  that  by  a  cloud  in  a  summer's  day  made. 
Looking  down  on  a  field  of  blossoming  clover. 
The  rose  yet  lay  on  her  cheek,  but  its  flush 
Had  something  lost  of  its  brilliant  blush  ; 
And  the  Ught  in  her  eye,  and  the  light  on  the 
wheels 
That  marched  so  calmly  round  above  her, 
Was  a  little  dimmed,  — as  when  Evening  steals 
Upon  Xoon's  hot  face.     Yet  one  could  n't 
but  love  her. 
For  she  looked  like  a  mother  whose  first  babe  lay 
Rocked  on  her  breast,  as  she  swung  all  day  ; 
And  she  seemed,  in  the  same  sUver  tone,  to  say, 
"Passing  away  !  passing  away  !" 

While  yet  I  looked,  what  a  change  there  came  ! 
Hereyewasquenched,  andhercheek  waswan ; 
Stooping  and  staff'ed  was  her  withered  frame. 
Yet  just  as  busily  swimg  she  on  ; 
The  garland  beneath  her  had  fallen  to  dust  ; 
The  wheels  above  her  were  eaten  with  rust ; 
The  hands,  that  over  the  dial  swept. 
Grew  crooked  and  tarnished,  but  on  they  kept. 
And  stUl  there  came  that  silver  tone 
From  the  shriveled  lips  of  the  toothless  crone 
(Let  me  neirer  forget  till  my  dying  day 
The  tone  or  the  burden  of  her  lay), 

"Passing  away  !  passing  away  !  " 

John  pierpont. 


THE  CUCKOO  CLOCK. 


from  "the  birthday.' 


But  chief — surpassing  all  —  a  cuckoo  clock  ! 

That  crowning  wonder  I  miracle  of  art  ! 

How  have  I  .stood  entranced  uncounted  minutes. 

With  held-in  breath,  and  eyes  intently  fixed 

On  that  small  magic  door,  that  when  complete 

The  expiring  hour  —  the  iiTeversible  — 

Flew  open  with  a  startling  suddenness 

That,  though  expected,  sent  the  nishing  blood 

In  mantling  flushes  o'er  my  upturned  face  ; 


And  as  the  bird  (that  more  than  mortal  fowl !), 
With  perfect  mimicry  of  natural  tone, 
Note  after  note  exact  Time's  message  told, 
How  my  heart's  pulse  kept  time  with  the  charmed 

voice  ! 
And  when  it  ceased  made  simultjuieous  pause 
As  the  small  door  clapt  to,  and  all  was  still. 

Caroline  Bowles  (Mrs.  southevi. 


OZYMANDIAS  OF  EGYPT. 

I  MET  a  traveler  from  an  antique  laud 
Who  said  :  Two  vast  and  trunkless  legs  of  stone 
Stand  in  the  desert.     Near  them  on  the  sand, 
Hall'  sunk,  a  shattered  visage  lies,  whose  frown 
And  WTinkled  lip  and  sueer  of  cold  command 
Tell  that  its  sculptor  well  those  passions  read 
Which  yet  survive,stani;>cd  on  these  lifeless  tilings, 
The  hand  that  mocked  them  and  the  heart  that 

fed; 
And  on  the  pedestal  these  words  appear  : 
"  My  name  is  Ozymandias,  king  of  kings  : 
Look  on  my  works,  ye  Mighty,  and  despair  ! " 
Nothing  beside  remains.     Round  the  decay 
Of  that  colossal  wreck,  boundless  and  bare. 
The  lone  and  level  sands  stretch  far  away. 

PERCY  BVSSHE  SHELLEY. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  MinytMY  AT  BELZONIS 
EXHIBITION. 

And  thou  hast  walked  about  (how  strange  a  story !) 
In  Thebes's  streets  three  thousand  years  ago, 

When  the  Memnonium  was  in  all  its  glory. 
And  time  had  not  begun  to  overthrow 

Those  temples,  palaces,  and  piles  stupendous, 

f)f  which  the  very  ruins  are  tremendous. 

.Speak  !  for  thou  long  enough  hast  acted  dummy ; 
Thou  ha.st  a  tongue,  — come,  let  us  hear  its  tune ; 
Thou  'rt  standing  on  thy  legs,  above  gi-ound, 
mummy ! 
Revisiting  the  glimpses  of  the  moon,  — 
Not  like  thin  ghosts  or  disembodied  creatures, 
But  with  thy  bones  and  flesh  and  limbs  and 
features. 

Tell  us  —  for  doubtless  thou  canst  recollect  — 
To  whom  should  we  assign  the  Sphinx's  fame  1 

Was  Cheops  or  Cephrenes  architect 

Of  either  pyramid  that  bears  his  name  ? 

Is  Pompey's  Pillar  really  a  misnomer  ? 

Had  Thebes  a  hundred  gates,  as  sung  by  Homer  ? 

Perhaps  thou  wert  a  Ma.son,  and  forbidden 
By  oath  to  tell  the  secrets  of  thy  trade, — 


Then  say  what  secret  melody  was  hidden 

In  Memnon's  statue,  which  at  sunrise  played  ? 
Perhaps  thou  wert  a  priest,  —  if  so,  my  struggles 
Are  vain,  for  priestcraft  never  owns  its  juggles. 

Perhaps  that  very  hand,  now  pinioned  flat. 
Has  hob-a-nobbed  with  Pharaoh,  gla.s3  to  glass  ; 

Or  dropped  a  halfpenny  in  Homer's  hat ; 
Or  doH'cd  thine  own  to  let  Queen  Dido  pass  ; 

Or  held,  by  Solomon's  own  invitation, 

A  torch  at  the  great  temple's  dedication. 

I  need  not  ask  thee  if  that  hand,  when  armed. 
Has  any  Roman  soldier  mauled  and  knuckled  ; 

For  thou  wert  dead  and  buried  and  embalmed 
Ere  Romulus  and  Remus  had  been  suckled  : 

Antiquity  appears  to  have  begun 

Long  after  thy  primeval  race  was  run. 

Thou  couldst  develop  —  if  that  witliered  tongue 
Might  tell  us  what  those  sightless  orbs  have 
seen  — 

How  the  world  looked  when  it  was  fresh  and  young, 
And  the  great  deluge  still  had  left  it  green  ; 

Or  wa.s  it  then  so  old  that  history's  pages 

Contained  no  record  of  its  early  ages  ? 

StUl  silent !  incommunicative  elf ! 

Art  sworn  to  secrecy  ?  then  keep  thy  vows  ; 
But  prithee  tell  us  something  of  thyself. 

Reveal  the  secrets  of  thy  prison-house  ; 
Since  in  the  world  of  spirits  thou  hast  slumbered. 
What  hast  thou  seen,  what  strange  adventures 
numbered  ? 

Since  first  thy  form  was  in  this  box  extended 
We  have,   above  giound,   seen  some  strange 
mutations  ; 
The  Roman  empire  has  begun  and  ended, 

New  worlds  have  risen,  we  have  lost  old  na- 
tions ; 
And  countless  kings  have  into  dust  been  humbled, 
A^Tiile  not  a  fragment  of  thy  flesh  has  crumbled. 

Didst  thou  not  hear  the  pother  o'er  thy  head, 
When  the  great  Persian  conqueror,  Cambyses, 

Marched  ai-mies  o'er  thy  tomb  with  thundering 
tread, — 
O'erthrew  Osiris,  Orus,  Apis,  Isis  ; 

And  .shook  the  pyramids  with  fear  and  wonder, 

WTien  the  gigantic  Memiiou  fell  asunder  ? 

If  the  tomb's  secrets  may  not  be  confessed, 
The  nature  of  thy  private  life  unfold  : 

A  heart  has  throbbed  beneath  that  leathern  breast. 
And  tears  adown  that  dusty  cheek  have  rolled  ; 

Have  children  climbed  those  knees,  and  kisaed 
that  face  ? 

What  was  thy  name  and  station,  age  and  race  f 
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Statue  of  flesh,  —  immortal  of  the  dead  ! 

Imperishable  type  of  evanescence  ! 
Posthumous  man,  — who  quit'st  thy  narrow  bed, 

And  standest  undecayed  within  our  presence ! 
Thou  wilt  hearnothing  tiU  the  j  udgnient  morning. 
When  the  great  ti'ump  shall  thrill  thee  with  its 
warning. 

Why  sliould  this  worthless  tegument  endure. 
If  its  undying  guest  be  lost  forever  ? 

0,  let  us  keep  the  soul  embalmed  and  pure 
In  living  virtue,  that  when  both  must  sever, 

Although  corruption  may  our  frame  consume. 

The  immortal  spirit  in  the  skies  may  bloom ! 

HORACE  SMITH. 


ANSWER  OF  THE  MUMMY   AT   BELZONI'S 
EXHIBITION. 

Child  of  the  later  days  !  thy  words  have  broken 
A  spell  that  long  has  bound  these  lungs  of  clay. 

For  since  this  smoke-dried  tongue  of  mine  hath 
spoken 
Three  thousand  tedious  years  have  rolled  away. 

Unswathed  at  length,  I  "stand  at  ease"  before  ye. 

List,  then,  0  list,  whUe  I  unfold  my  story. 

Thebes  was  my  birthplace,  —  an  unrivaled  city 
With  many  gates,  —  but  here  I  might  declare 

Some  strange,  plain  truths,  except  that  it  were  pity 
To  blow  a  poet's  fabric  into  air  ; 

0,  I  could  read  you  quite  a  Theban  lecture, 

And  give  a  deadly  finish  to  conjecture. 

But  then  you  would  not  have  me  throw  discredit 
On  grave  historians,  or  on  him  who  sung 

The  Iliad,  —  true  it  is  I  never  read  it. 

But  heard  it  read,  when  I  was  very  young. 

An  old  blind  minstrel  for  a  trifling  profit 

Kecited  parts,  —  I  think  the  author  of  it. 

All  that  I  know  about  the  town  of  Homer 

Is  that  they  scarce  would  own  him  in  his  day, 

Were  glad,  too,  when  he  proudly  turned  a  roamer, 
Because  by  this  they  saved  their  parish  pay. 

His  townsmen  would  have  been  ashamed  to  flout 
him, 

Had  they  foreaeen  the  fuss  since  made  about  him. 

One  blunder  I  can  fairly  set  at  rest : 

He  says  that  men  were  once  more  big  and  bony 
Than  now,  which  is  a  bouncer  at  the  best ; 

I  '11  just  refer  you  to  our  friend  Belzoni, 
Near  seven  feet  high  ;  in  truth,  a  lofty  figure. 
Now  look  at  me,  and  tell  me,  —  am  I  bigger  ? 

Not  half  the  size,  but  then  I  'm  sadly  dwindled. 
Three  thousand  yearswith  that  embalming  glue 


Have  made  a  serious  difference,  and  have  swindled 

My  face  of  all  its  beauty  ;  there  were  few 
Egyptian  youths  more  gay,  —  behold  the  sequel ! 
Nay,  .smile  not ;  you  and  I  may  soon  be  equal. 

For  this  lean  hand  did  one  day  hurl  the  lance 
With  mortal  aim  ;  this  light,  fantastic  toe 

Threaded  the  mystic  mazes  of  the  dance  ; 

This  heart  has  throbbed  at  tales  of  love  and  woe ; 

These  shreds  of  raven  hair  once  set  the  fashion  ; 

This  withered  form  inspired  the  tender  pa,ssion. 

In  vain  ;  the  skillful  hand  and  feelings  warm, 
The  foot  that  figured  in  the  bright  quadrille. 

The  palm  of  genius  and  the  manly  form, 

All  bowed  at  once  to  Death's  mysterious  wUl, 

Who  sealed  me  up  where  mummies  sound  are 
sleeping. 

In  cerecloth  and  in  tolerable  keeping  ; 

Where  cows  and  monkeys  squat  in  rich  brocade, 

And  well-dressed  crocodiles  in  painted  cases. 
Rats,  bats,  and  owls,  and  cats  in  masquerade. 

With  scarlet  flounces,  and  with  varnished  faces ; 
Then  birds,  brutes,  reptiles,   fish,  all  crammed 

together. 
With  ladies  that  might  pass  for  well-tanned 
leather ; 

Where  Rameses  and  Sabacon  lie  down, 

And  splendid  Psammis  in  his  hide  of  crust. 

Princes  and  heroes,  —  men  of  high  renown. 
Who  in  theii-  day  kicked  up  a  mighty  dust. 

Their  swarthy  mummies  kicked  up  dust  in  number, 

Wlien  huge  Belzoni  came  to  scare  their  slumber. 

Wlio  'd  think  these  rusty  hams  of  mine  were  seated 
At  Dido's  table,  when  the  wondrous  tale 

Of  "Juno's  hatred  "  was  so  well  repeated  ? 
And  ever  and  anon  the  Queen  turned  pale. 

Meanwhile  the  brilliant  gaslights  hung  above  her 

Threw  a  wild  glare  upon  her  shipwrecked  lover. 

Ay,  gaslights  !    Mock  me  not,  —  we  men  of  yore 
Were  versed  in  all  the  knowledge  you  can  men- 
tion ; 

Who  hath  not  heard  of  Egypt's  peerless  lore. 
Her  patient  toil,  acuteness  of  invention  ? 

Survey  the  proofs,  — the  pyramids  are  thriving. 

Old  Memnon  still  looks  young,  and  I  'm  surviving. 

A  land  in  arts  and  sciences  prolific. 

Of  blocks  gigantic  building  up  her  fame ! 

Crowded  with  signs  and  letters  hieroglypkic, 
Temples  and  obelisks  her  skill  proclaim  ! 

Yet,  though  her  art  and  toil  unearthly  seem, 

Those  blocks  were  brought  on  railroads  and  by 
steam  I 
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How,  when,  and  why  our  people  came  to  rear 
The  pyramid  of  Cheops — miglity  pile !  — 

This,  and  the  other  secrets,  thou  shalt  hear ; 
I  will  unfold,  if  thou  wilt  stay  awhile. 

The  history  of  the  Sphinx,  and  who  began  it. 

Our  mystic  works,  and  monsters  made  of  granite. 

Well,  then,  in  grievous  times,  when  King  Ce- 
phrenes. 
But  ah  !  —  What 's  this  ?  the  shades  of  bards 
and  kings 
Press  on  my  lips  their  fingers !   What  they  mean  is, 

1  am  not  to  reveal  these  hidden  things. 
Mortal,  farewell !  Till  Science'  self  unbind  them. 
Men  must  e'en  take  these  secrets  as  they  find  them. 

ANONYMOUS. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  ALABASTER  SARCOPH- 
AGUS 

LATELY  DEPOSITED  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

Tilou  alabaster  relic  !  while  I  hold 

My  hand  upon  thy  sculptured  margin  thrown, 
Let  me  recall  the  scenes  thou  couldst  unfold, 
Mightst  thou  relate  the  changes  thou  hast 
known, 
For  thou  wert  primitive  in  thy  formation. 
Launched  from  the  Almighty's  hand  at  the  Crea- 
tion. 

Yes,  — thou  wert  present  when  the  stars  and  skies 
And  worlds  unnumbered  rolled  into  their  places ; 

When  God  from  Chaos  bade  the  spheres  arise, 
And  fixed  the  blazing  sun  upon  its  ba^is, 

And  with  his  finger  on  the  bounds  of  space 

Marked  out  each  planet's  everlasting  race. 

How  many  thousand  ages  from  thy  birth 

Thou  slept'st  in  darkness,  it  were  vain  to  ask, 

Till  Egypt's  sons  upheaved  thee  from  the  earth, 
And  year  by  year  pursued  their  patient  task  ; 

Till  thou  wert  car\'ed  and  decorated  thus. 

Worthy  to  be  a  king's  sarcophagus. 

What  time  Elijah  to  the  skies  ascended, 
Or  David  reigned  in  holy  Palestine, 

Some  ancient  Theban  monarch  was  extended 
Beneath  the  lid  of  this  emblazoned  shrine. 

And  to  that  subterranean  palace  borne 

Which  toiling  ages  in  the  rock  had  worn. 

Thebes  from  her  hundred  portals  filled  the  plain 
To  see  the  car  on  which  thou  wert  upheld  : 

What  funeral  pomps  extended  in  thy  train. 
What    banners  waved,    what   mighty  music 
swelled, 


As  armies,  priests,  and  crowds  bewailed  in  chorus 
Their  King,  —  their  God,  —  their  Serapis,  —  their 
Orus! 

Thus  to  thy  second  quarry  did  they  trust 
Thee  and  the  Lord  of  all  the  nations  round. 

Grim  King  of  Silence  !     Monarch  of  the  Dust ! 
Embalmed,     anointed,     jeweled,     sceptered, 
crowned. 

Here  did  he  lie  in  state,  cold,  stiff,  and  stark, 

A  leathern  Pharaoh  grinning  in  the  dark. 

Thus  ages  rolled,  but  their  dissolving  breath 
Could  only  blacken  that  imprisoned  thing 

Which  wore  a  ghastly  royalty  in  death. 
As  if  it  struggled  still  to  be  a  king  ; 

And  each  revolving  century,  like  the  last, 

Just  dropped  its  dust  upon  thy  lid  —  and  passed. 

The  Persian  conqueror  o'er  Egypt  poured 
His  devastating  host,  —  a  motley  crew ; 

Thesteel-cladhorseman, — the  barbarian  horde,  — 
Music  and  men  of  every  sound  and  hue,  — 

Priests,     archers,     eunuchs,     concubines,     and 
brutes,  — 

Gongs,  trumpets,  cymbals,  dulcimers,  and  lutes. 

Then  did  the  fierce  Cambyses  tear  away 

The  ponderous  rock  that  sealed  the  sacred  tomb ; 

Then  did  the  slowly  penetrating  ray 

Redeem  thee  from  long  centuries  of  gloom. 

And  lowered  torches  flashed  against  thy  side 

As  Asia's  king  thy  blazoned  trophies  eyed. 

Plucked  from  his  grave,  with  sacrilegious  taunt. 
The  features  of  the  royal  corpse  they  scanned  ;  — 

Dashing  the  diadem  from  his  temple  gaunt, 
They  tore  the  scepter  from  his  graspless  hand. 

And  on  those  fields  where  once  his  will  was  law. 

Left  him  for  winds  to  waste  and  beasts  to  gnaw. 

Some  pious  Thebans,  when  the  storm  was  past, 
Unclosed  the  sepulcher  with  cunning  skill. 

And  nature,  aiding  their  devotion,  cast 
Over  its  entrance  a  concealing  rill. 

Then  thy  third  darkness  came,  and  thou  didst  sleep 

Twenty-three  centuries  in  silence  deep. 

But  he  from  whom  nor  pjTamid  nor  Sphinx 
Can  hide  its  secrecies,  Belzoni,  came  ; 

From  the  tomb'smouth  unloosed  the  granite  links, 
Gave  thee  again  to  light  and  life  and  fame, 

And  brought  thee  from  the  sands  and  desert  forth 

To  charm  the  pallid  children  of  the  North. 

Thou  art  in  London,  which,  when  tliou  wert  new. 
Was,  what  Thebes  is,  a  wilderness  and  waste, 
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Where  savage  beasts  more  savage  men  pursue,  — 

A  scene  by  natiire  cursed,  by  man  disgraced. 
Now,  'tis  the  world's  meti-opolis  —  the  high 
Queen  of  arms,  learning,  arts,  and  luxuiy. 

Here,  where  1  hold  my  hand,  't  is  strange  to  think 
What  other  hands  perchance  preceded  mine  ; 

Others  have  also  stood  beside  thy  brink, 
And  vainly  conned  the  moralizing  line. 

Kings,  sages,  chiefs,  that  touched  this  stone,  like 
me, 

■WTiere  are  ye  now  ? — Where  all  must  shortly  be  ! 

All  is  mutation  ;  —  he  within  this  stone 

Was  once  the  greatest  monarch  of  the  hour ; 

His  bones  are  dust,  his  very  name  unknown. 
Go,  leara  from  him  the  vanity  of  power; 

Seek  not  the  frame's  cornijrtion  to  control. 

But  build  a  lasting  mansion  for  thy  soul. 

Horace  Smith. 


'I'M  V.  TOILET. 

FROM  "THE  RAPE  OF  THE  LOCK." 

And  now,  unveiled,  the  toUet  stands  displayed. 
Each  silver  vase  in  mystic  order  laid. 
First,  robed  in  white,  the  nymjjh  intent  adores. 
With  head  uncovered,  the  cosmetic  powers. 
A  heavenly  image  in  the  glass  appears. 
To  that  she  bends,  to  that  her  eyes  she  rears'; 
The  inferior  priestess,  at  her  altar's  side, 
Trembling  begins  the  sacred  rites  of  pride. 
Unnumbered  treasures  ope  at  once,  and  here 
The  various  offerings  of  the  world  appear  ; 
From  each  sh«  nicely  ciUls  with  curious  toil, 


And  decks  the  goddess  with  the  glittering  spoil. 
This  casket  India's  glowing  gems  unlocks. 
And  all  Ai'abia  breathes  from  yonder  bo.x. 
The  tortoise  here  and  elephant  unite. 
Transformed  to  combs,  the  speckled  and  the  white. 
Here  liles  of  pins  extend  their  shining  rows. 
Puffs,  powders,  patches,  bibles,  billets-dou.v. 
Now  awful  beauty  puts  on  all  its  amis  ; 
The  fair  each  moment  rises  in  her  charms. 
Repairs  her  smiles,  awakens  eveiy  gi«ce. 
And  calls  forth  all  the  wonders  of  her  face  ; 
Sees  by  degrees  a  purer  blush  arise, 
.And  keener  lightnings  quicken  in  her  e3-es. 
The  busy  sylphs  sunoumi  their  darling  care, 
These  set  the  head,  and  those  divide  the  hair. 
Some  fold  the  sleeve,  while  others  plait  the  gown ; 
And  Betty  's  praised  for  laboi-s  not  her  own. 

ALE-XANDER   POPE. 


THE  PEDDLER'S   PACK. 

FROM   "  THE  WINTER'S  TALE." 

Enter  Adtoltcds,  singing. 

LA'tt'N  as  white  as  driven  snow ; 

Cyprus  black  as  e'er  was  crow  ; 

Gloves  as  sweet  as  damask  roses  ; 

Masks  for  faces  and  for  noses  ; 

Bugle  bracelet,  necklace-amber, 

Perfume  for  a  lady's  chamber  : 

Golden  quoifs  and  stomachers. 

For  my  lads  to  give  their  dears  ; 

Pins  and  poking-sticks  of  steel. 

What  maids  lack  from  head  to  heel : 
Come,  buy  of  me,  come  ;  come  buy,  come  buj' ; 
Buy,  l»ds,  or  else  your  lasses  cry  :  come  buy. 
Shakkrpeabe. 
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THE  TRUE  GROWTH. 

Ko  princely  pompe  nor  welthie  store. 
No  force  to  win  the  victorie. 

It  is  not  growing  like  a  tiee 

No  wylie  wit  to  salve  a  sore. 

In  bulk,  doth  make  man  better  be  ; 

No  shape  to  winne  a  lover's  eye,  — 

Or  standing  long  an  oak,  three  hundred  year, 

To  none  of  these  I  yeeld  as  thraU  ; 

To  fall  a  log  at  last,  diy,  bald,  and  sear  : 

For  why,  my  mind  despiseth  all. 

A  Uly  of  a  day 

Is  faii'er  far  in  May, 

Some  have  too  much,  yet  stiU  they  crave  ; 

Although  it  fall  and  die  that  night,  — 

I  little  have,  yet  seek  no  more. 

It  was  the  plant  and  flower  of  Light. 

They  are  but  poore,  though  much  they  have, 

In  small  proportions  we  just  beauties  see. 

And  I  am  rich  with  little  store. 

And  in  short  measures  life  may  perfect  be. 

They  poor,  I  rich  ;  they  beg,  I  give  ; 

BEN  JONSON. 

They  lacke,  I  lend  ;  they  pine,  I  live. 
I  laugh  not  at  another's  losse, 

HONOR. 

I  grudge  not  at  another's  gaine  ; 

Say,  what  is  Honor  ?    'T  is  the  finest  sense 

No  worldly  wave  my  mind  can  tossc  ;      . 

Ot  justice  which  the  human  mind  can  frame. 

I  brooke  that  is  another's  bane. 

Intent  each  lurking  fraUty  to  disclaim. 

1  feare  no  foe,  nor  faivne  on  friend  ; 

And  guard  the  way  of  life  from  all  offense 

1  lothe  not  life,  nor  dread  mine  end. 

Suffered  or  done. 

William  Wordsworth. 

I  joy  not  in  no  earthly  blisse  ; 

« 

I  weigh  not  Cresus'  wealth  a  straw  ; 
For  care,  I  care  not  what  it  is  ; 

MY  MTNDE  TO  ME  A  KINGDOM  IS. 

I  feare  not  fortune's  fatal  law  : 
My  mind  is  such  as  may  not  move 

My  minde  to  me  a  kingdom  is  ; 

For  beautie  bright,  or  force  of  love. 

Such  perfect  joy  therein  I  finde 

As  farre  exceeds  all  earthly  blisse 

I  wish  but  what  I  have  at  will  ; 

That  Gocl  or  natun-  liatli  as.signde  ; 

I  wander  not  to  seeke  for  more  ; 

Though  much  I  want  that  most  would  have. 

I  like  the  plaine,  I  clime  no  hill  ; 

Yet  still  my  minde  forbids  to  crave. 

In  greatest  stonnes  I  sitte  on  sliore. 
And  laugh  at  them  that  toile  in  vaine 

Content  I  live  ;  this  is  my  stay,  — 

To  get  what  must  be  lost  againe. 

I  seek  no  more  than  may  suffice. 

I  pre.sse  to  beare  no  haughtie  sway  ; 

I  kisse  not  where  I  wish  to  kill ; 

Look,  what  I  lack  my  mind  supplies. 

I  feigne  not  love  where  most  I  hate  ; 

Loe,  thus  I  triumph  like  a  king. 

I  breake  no  sleepe  to  winne  my  will ; 

Content  with  that  ray  mind  doth  bring. 

I  wayte  not  at  tlie  mightie's  gate. 
I  srornc  no  poore,  I  feare  no  rich  ; 

I  see  how  plentie  surfets  oft. 

I  feele  no  want,  nor  have  too  mucli. 

And  hastie  clymbers  soonest  fall ; 

I  see  that  such  as  sit  aloft 

The  court  lie  cart  I  like  nc  loath, — 

Mishap  doth  threaten  most  of  all. 

E.xtreames  are  counted  worst  of  all  ; 

These  get  with  toile,  and  keepe  with  feare  ; 

The  golden  meane  betwixt  tlieni  both 

Such  cares  my  mind  could  never  beare. 

Doth  surest  sit,  and  feares  no  fall ; 
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This  is  my  choyce  ;  for  why,  I  finde 
No  wealth  is  like  a  quiet  minde. 

My  wealth  is  health  and  perfect  ease  ; 

My  conscience  clere  my  chiefe  defense  ; 
I  never  seeke  by  bribes  to  please, 

Nor  by  desert  to  give  offense. 
Thus  do  I  live,  thus  will  I  die  ; 
Would  all  did  so  as  well  as  I ! 

SiK  Edward  Dyer. 


OF  MYSELF. 

This  only  grant  me,  that  my  means  may  lie 
Too  low  for  envj',  for  contempt  too  high. 

Some  honor  I  would  have, 
Not  from  great  deeds,  but  good  alone  ; 
The  unknown  are  better  than  ill  known  : 

Rumor  can  ope  the  grave. 
Acquaintance  1  would  have,  but  when  't  depends 
Not  on  the  number,  but  the  choice,  of  friends. 

Books  should,  not  business,  entertain  the  light. 
And  sleep,  as  undisturbed  as  death,  the  night. 

My  house  a  cottage  more 
Than  palace  ;  and  should  fitting  be 
For  all  my  use,  no  luxury. 

My  garden  painted  o'er 
With  Nature'shand,  notArt's;  and  pleasures  yield, 
Horace  might  envy  in  his  Sabine  field. 

Thus  would  I  double  my  life's  fading  space  ; 
For  he  that  runs  it  well  tmce  runs  his  race. 

And  in  this  true  delight. 
These  unbought  sports,  this  happy  state, 
I  would  not  fear,  nor  wish,  my  fate  ; 

But  boldly  say  each  night. 
To-morrow  let  my  sun  his  beams  display, 
Or  in  clouds  hide  them  ;  I  have  lived  to-day. 

ABRAHAM  COWLEY. 


BEATTTY. 

'T  IS  much  immortal  beauty  to  admire, 
But  more  immortal  beauty  to  withstand  ; 
The  perfect  soul  can  overcome  desire. 
If  beauty  with  divine  delight  be  scanned. 
For  what  is  beauty  but  the  blooming  child 
Of  fair  Olympus,  that  in  night  must  end, 
And  be  forever  from  that  bliss  e.\iled. 
If  admiration  stand  too  much  its  friend  ? 
The  wind  may  be  enamored  of  a  flower. 
The  ocean  of  the  green  and  laughing  shore, 
The  silver  lightning  of  a  lofty  tower,  — 
But  must  not  with  too  near  a  love  adore  ; 
Or  flower  and  margin  and  cloud-capped  tower 
Love  and  delight  shall  with  delight  devour  ! 
Lord  Edward  thurlow. 


THOUGHT. 

Thought  is  deeper  than  all  speech, 
Feeling  deeper  than  aU  thought ; 

Souls  to  souls  can  never  teach 

What  unto  themselves  was  taught. 

We  are  spirits  clad  in  veils  ; 

Man  by  man  was  never  seen  ; 
All  our  deep  communing  faUs 

To  remove  the  shadowy  screen. 

Heart  to  heart  was  never  known  ; 

Mind  with  mind  did  never  meet  ; 
We  are  columns  left  alone 

Of  a  temple  once  complete. 

Like  the  stars  that  gem  the  sky. 
Far  apart,  though  seeming  near. 

In  our  light  we  scattered  lie  ; 
AU  is  thus  but  starlight  here. 

What  is  social  company 

But  a  babbling  summer  stream  ? 
What  our  wise  philosophy 

But  the  glancing  of  a  dream  ? 

Only  when  the  sun  of  love 

Melts  the  scattered  stars  of  thought, 
Only  when  we  live  above 

What  the  dim-eyed  world  hath  taught. 

Only  when  our  souls  are  fed 

By  the  fount  which  gave  them  birth. 
And  by  inspiration  led 

Which  they  never  drew  from  earth. 

We,  like  parted  drops  of  rain. 
Swelling  till  they  meet  and  run. 

Shall  be  aU  absorbed  again. 
Melting,  flowing  into  one. 

Christopher  Pearse  Cranch. 


THE  IDLE  SmOER. 

FROM   "THE  EARTHLY  PARADISE." 

Of  Heaven  or  Hell  I  have  no  power  to  sing, 
I  cannot  ease  the  burden  of  your  fears. 
Or  make  quick-coming  death  a  little  thing. 
Or  bring  again  the  pleasure  of  past  years. 
Nor  for  my  words  shall  ye  forget  your  tears. 
Or  hope  again  for  aught  tliat  I  can  say, 
The  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day. 

But  rather,  when  aweary  of  your  mirth, 
From  full  hearts  still  unsatisfied  ye  sigh. 
And,  feeling  kindly  unto  all  the  earth. 
Grudge  every  minute  as  it  passes  by, 
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Made  the  more  mindful  that  the  sweet  days 

die,  — 
Remember  me  a  little  thea,  I  pray, 

THE  POET'S  REWARD. 

FROM  "SNOW-BOUND," 

The  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day. 

Thanks  untraced  to  Ups  unknown 

Shall  greet  me  like  the  odors  blown 

The  heavy  trouble,  the  bewildering  care 

From  unseen  meadows  newly  mown, 

That  weighs  us  down  who  live  and  earn  our 

Or  lilies  floating  in  some  pond, 

bread, 

Wood-fringed,  the  wayside  gaze  beyond  ; 

These  idle  verses  have  no  power  to  bear  ; 

The  traveler  owns  the  gi-ateful  sense 

So  let  me  sing  of  names  remembered, 

Of  sweetness  near,  he  knows  not  whence. 

Because  they,  living  not,  can  ne'er  be  dead, 

And,  pausing,  takes  with  forehead  bare 

Or  long  time  take  their  memory  quite  away 

The  benediction  of  the  air. 

From  us  poor  singers  of  an  empty  day. 

JOHN  CREENLEAF  WHITTIER. 

Dreamer  of  dreams,  bom  out  of  my  due  time. 

Why  should  I  strive  to  set  the  crooked  straight  ? 

Let  it  suffice  me  that  my  murmuring  rh)Tno 

IMAGINATION. 

Beats  with  light  wing  against  the  ivory  gate. 

FROM  "  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM." 

Telling  a  tale  not  too  importimate 

To  those  who  in  the  sleepy  region  stay, 

Theseus.   More  strange  than  true :  I  never 

Lulled  by  the  singer  of  an  empty  day. 

may  believe 
These  antique  fables,  nor  these  fairy  toys. 

Folk  say,  a  wizard  to  a  Northern  king 

Lovers  and  madmen  have  such  seething  brains. 

At  Christmas-tide  such  wondrous  things  did  show, 

Such  shaping  fantasies,  that  apprehend 

That  through  one  window  men  beheld  the  spring. 

More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends. 

And  through  another  saw  the  summer  glow, 

The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet 

And  through  a  third  the  fruited  vines  arow, 

Are  of  imagination  all  compact  : 

While  still  unheard,  but  in  its  wonted  way, 

One  sees  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold,  — 

Piped  the  drear  wind  of  that  December  day. 

That  is,  the  madman  ;  the  lover,  all  as  frantic. 
Sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt ; 

So  with  this  Earthly  Paradise  it  is 
If  ye  do  read  aright,  and  pardon  me 

The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling. 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to 
heaven  ; 

Who  strive  to  build  a  shadowy  isle  of  bliss 

Midmost  the  beating  of  the  steely  sea, 

Where  tossed  about  all  hearts  of  men  must  be  ; 

And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 

Whose  ravening  monsters  mighty  men  shall  slay, 
Not  the  poor  singer  of  the  empty  day. 

Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

SIIAKBSPEARB. 

William  Morris. 

— « — 

CONTENTMENT. 

THJi  INNER  VISION. 

I  WEIGH  not  fortune's  frown  or  smile  ; 

Most  sweet  it  is  with  unuplifted  eyes 

I  joy  not  much  in  earthly  joys  ; 

To  pace  the  ground,  if  p.Tth  there  tw  or  none, 

I  seek  not  state,  I  reck  not  style  ; 

While  a  fair  region  round  the  traveler  lies 

I  am  not  fond  of  fancy's  toys  : 

Which  he  forbears  again  to  look  upon  ; 

I  rest  so  plca,sed  with  what  I  have. 

Plea-sed  rather  with  some  soft  ideal  scene, 

I  wish  no  more,  no  more  I  crave. 

The  work  of  fancy,  or  some  happy  tone 

Of  meditation,  slipping  in  between 

I  quake  not  at  the  thunder's  crack  ; 

The  beauty  coming  and  the  beauty  gone. 

I  tremble  not  at  news  of  war  ; 

If  Thouglit  and  Love  desert  us,  from  that  day 

I  swouiid  not  at  the  news  of  wrack  ; 

Let  us  break  olfall  commerce  with  the  Muse  : 

I  shrink  not  at  a  blazing  star  ; 

WithThoughtandLovecompanionsof  ourway,  — 

I  fear  not  loss,  I  hope  not  gain, 

Whatc'er  the  senses  take  or  may  refuse,  — 

I  envy  none,  I  none  disdain. 

The  mind's  internal  Heaven  shall  shed  her  dews 

Of  inspiration  on  the  humblest  lay. 

I  see  ambition  never  pleased  ; 

WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 

I  see  some  Tantals  starved  in  store  ; 

•  i  > 
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I  see  gold's  dropsy  seldom  eased  ; 

I  see  even  Midas  gape  for  more  ; 
I  neither  want  nor  yet  abound,  — 
Enough 's  a  feast,  content  is  crowned. 

I  feign  not  friendship  where  I  hate  ; 

I  fawn  not  on  the  gi-eat  (in  show)  ; 
1  prize,  I  praise  a  mean  estate,  — 

Neither  too  lofty  nor  too  low  : 
This,  this  is  all  my  choice,  my  cheer,  — 
A  mind  content,  a  conscience  clear. 

Joshua  Sylvester. 


CONTENT. 

FROM  "  FAREWELL  TO  FOLT.TF,"  1617. 

Sweet  are  the  thoughts  that  savor  of  content ; 

The  quiet  mind  is  richer  than  a  crown  ; 
Sweet  are  the  nights  in  careless  slumber  spent,  — 

The  poor  estate  scorns  Fortune's  angry  frown  : 
Such  sweet  content,  such  minds,  such  sleep,  such 

bliss. 
Beggars  enjoy,  when  princes  oft  do  miss. 

The  homely  house  that  harbors  quiet  rest, 
The  cottage  that  affords  no  pride  or  care. 

The  mean,  that  'gi'ees  with  eounti'y  music  best, 
The  sweet  consort  of  mirth's  and  music's  fare. 

Obscured  life  sets  do«Ti  a  type  of  bliss  ; 

A  mind  content  both  crown  and  kingdom  is. 

ROBERT  GREENE. 


IN  PRISON. 

Beat  on,  proud  billows  ;  Boreas,  blow  ; 

Swell,  curlfed  waves,  high  as  Jove's  roof ; 
Your  incivilit}'  dotli  .show 

That  innocence  is  tempest  proof ; 
Though  surly  Nereus  fro\vn,my  thoughts  are  calm; 
Then  strike,  Affliction,  for  tliy  wounds  are  balm. 


That  which  the  world  miscalls  a  jail 

A  private  closet  is  to  me  ; 
Wliil.st  a  good  conscience  is  my  bail, 

And  innocence  my  liberty  : 
Locks,  bars,  and  solitude  together  met. 
Make  me  no  prisoner,  but  an  anchoret. 


I,  whilst  I  wisht  to  be  retired. 

Into  tliis  private  room  was  turned  ; 

As  if  their  wisdoms  had  conspired 
The  salamander  should  be  burned  ; 

Or  like  those  sophists,  tliat  would  drown  a  fish, 
I  am  constrained  to  sutler  what  I  wish. 


The  cynic  loves  his  poverty  ; 

The  pelican  her  wilderness  ; 
And  't  is  the  Indian's  pride  to  be 

Naked  on  frozen  Caucasus  : 
Contentment  cannot  smart  ;  stoics  we  see 
Make  torments  easier  to  their  apathy. 

These  manacles  upon  my  arm 

I  as  my  mistress'  favors  wear ; 
And  for  to  keep  my  ankles  warm 

I  have  some  iron  shackles  there  : 
These  walls  are  but  my  garrison ;  this  cell. 
Which  men  call  jail,  doth  prove  my  citadel. 


1  'm  in  the  cabinet  lockt  up. 

Like  some  high-prizfed  margarite. 

Or.  like  the  Great  Mogul  or  Pope, 
.A.ni  cloistered  up  from  public  sight : 

Ri'tiredncss  is  a  piece  of  majesty. 

An  I  tlnis,  proud  sultan,  I  'm  as  great  as  thee. 
SIR  ROGER  L"H=;travoe. 


CLEON   AND   I. 

Cleon  hath  a  million  acres,  ne'er  a  one  have  I  : 
Cleon  dwelleth  in  a  palace,  in  a  cottage  1  ; 
Cleon  hath  a  dozen  fortunes,  not  a  penny  I  ; 
Vet  the  poorer  of  the  twain  is  Cleon,  and  not  1. 

Cleon,  true,  possesseth  acres,  but  the  landscape  I  : 

Half  the  charms  to  me  it  yieldeth  money  can- 
not buy. 

Cleon  harbors  sloth  and  dullness,  freshening 
vigor  I  ; 

He  in  velvet,  I  in  fustian,  richer  man  am  I. 

Cleon  is  a  slave  to  grandeur,  free  as  thought  am  1  : 
Cleon  fees  a  score  of  doctors,  need  of  none  have  1  ; 
Wealth-surrounded,  care-enviioned,  Cleon  fears 

to  die  ; 
Death  may  come,  he  'U  find  me  ready,  —  happier 

man  am  I. 

Cleon  sees  no  chamis  in  natuie,  in  a  daisy  I  ; 
Cleon  hears  no  anthems  ringing  in  the  sea  and  sky  ; 
Nature  sings  to  me  forever,  earnest  listener  I  ; 
State  for  state,  with  all  attendants,  who  would 
change  ?     Not  I. 

CHARLES  MACKAV. 


THE  WANTS  OF  MAN. 

"  Man  wants  but  little  here  below. 

Nor  wants  that  little  long." 
'T  is  not  with  vie  exactly  ,so  ; 

But  't  is  so  in  the  song. 
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M'l  wants  are  many  and,  if  told, 

Wimld  muster  many  a  score  ; 
Ami  were  each  wish  a  mint  of  gold, 

I  still  should  long  for  more. 

Wliat  first  I  want  is  daily  bread  — 

And  canvas-backs  —  and  wine  — 
And  all  the  realms  of  nature  spread 

Before  me,  when  I  dine. 
Four  courses  scarcely  can  provide 

My  appetite  to  qucU  ; 
With  four  choice  cooks  from  France  beside. 

To  dress  my  dinner  well. 

Wliat  next  I  want,  at  princely  cost, 

Is  elegant  attire  : 
IJlai'k  sable  furs  for  winter's  frost, 

And  silks  for  summer's  fire, 
And  L'ashmerc  shawls,  and  Brussels  lace 

My  bosom's  front  to  deck,  — 
.Viid  diamond  rings  my  hands  to  grace, 

And  rubies  for  my  neck. 

I  want  (who  does  not  want  ?)  a  wife,  — 

Affectionate  and  fail' ; 
To  solace  all  the  woes  of  Ufo, 

.Vnil  all  its  joys  to  share. 
Of  temper  sweet,  of  yielding  will. 

Of  linn,  yet  placid  mind,  — 
With  all  my  faults  to  love  me  still 

With  sentiment  refined. 

And  as  Time's  car  incessant  runs, 

And  Fortune  fiUs  my  store, 
I  want  of  daughters  and  of  sons 

From  eight  to  half  a  score. 
I  want  (alas  !  can  mortal  ilare 

Such  bliss  on  caith  to  crave  ?) 
That  all  the  girls  be  chaste  and  fair, 

The  lioys  all  wise  and  brave. 

I  want  a  warm  and  faithful  friend, 

To  cheer  the  adverse  hour  ; 
Who  ne'er  to  flatter  will  descend, 

Xor  Ijcnd  the  knee  to  power,  — 
.\  friend  to  chidi:  me  when  I  'm  wrong, 

-My  inmost  soul  to  sec  ; 
And  that  my  friendship  prove  as  strong 

i'lir  him  as  his  for  me. 

1  want  the  seals  of  power  and  place, 

The  ensigns  of  command  ; 
fh.irged  by  the  People's  unbought  grace 

To  rule  my  native  land. 
Nor  crown  nor  scepter  would  I  ask 

But  from  my  country's  will, 
By  day,  by  night,  to  ply  the  t;u-,k 

Her  cup  of  bliss  to  liU. 


I  want  the  voice  of  honest  praise 

To  follow  me  behind, 
And  to  be  thought  in  future  days 

The  friend  of  human  kind. 
That  after  ages,  as  they  rise, 

E.xulting  may  jjroclaim 
In  choral  union  to  the  skies 

Their  blessings  on  my  name. 

These  are  the  Wants  of  mortal  Man,  — 

1  cannot  want  thorn  long. 
For  life  itself  is  but  a  span. 

And  earthly  bliss  —  a  song. 
My  last  great  Want  —  absorbing  all  — 

Is,  when  beneath  the  sod, 
And  summoned  to  my  final  call. 

The  Mercy  of  my  God. 

John  Quincv  Adaus. 


CONTENTiaENT. 

"  Man  wanu  but  little  here  below." 

Little  I  ask  ;  my  wants  are  few  ; 

I  only  wi.sh  a  hut  of  stone, 
(A  I'cry  plain  brown  stone  will  do,) 

That  I  may  call  my  own  ; 
And  close  at  hand  is  such  a  one, 
In  yonder  sti'eet  that  fronts  the  sun. 

Plain  food  is  quite  enough  for  me  ; 

Three  courses  are  as  good  as  ten  ;  — 
If  nature  can  subsist  on  three, 

Thank  Heaven  for  three.  Amen  ! 
I  always  thought  cold  victual  nice  ;  — 
My  choice  would  be  vanilla-ice. 

1  care  not  much  for  gold  or  land  ;  — 

fiive  me  a  mortgage  here  and  there,  — 
Some  good  bank-stock,  —  some  note  of  hand. 

Or  trifling  railroad  share,  — 
I  only  ask  that  I"'cirtune  send 
A  mile  more  than  I  shall  spend. 

Honors  are  silly  toys,  I  know, 

And  titles  arc  but  empty  names  ; 
1  would,  pcrhnps,  be  Plenipo,  — 

But  only  near  St.  .Tames  ; 
I  'ni  very  sure  I  should  not  care 
To  fill  our  Onbernator's  chair. 

Jewels  are  bawbles  ;  *t  is  a  sin 

To  care  for  such  nnfniitful  things  ;  — 
One  good-sized  diamond  in  a  pin,  — 
Some,  iiol  so  Inrrfr,  in  rings,  — 
A  ruby,  and  a  pearl  or  so. 
Will  do  for  me  ;  —  I  laugh  at  show. 
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My  dame  should  diess  in  cheap  attire  ; 

(Good  heavy  silks  are  never  dear ;)  — 
I  own  perhaps  I  might  desire 

Some  shawls  of  true  Cashmere,  — 
Some  marrowy  crapes  of  China  silk, 
Like  wrinkled  skins  on  scalded  milk. 

I  would  not  have  the  horse  I  drive 

So  fast  that  folks  must  stop  and  stare  ; 
An  easy  gait  —  two,  forty-five  — 
Suits  me  ;  I  do  not  care  ;  — 
Perhaps,  for  just  a  single  spurt. 
Some  seconds  less  would  do  no  hurt. 

Of  pictures,  I  should  like  to  own 

Titians  and  Raphaels  three  or  four  — 
I  love  so  much  their  style  and  tone  — 

One  Turner,  and  no  more, 
(A  landscape  —  foreground  golden  dirt  — 
The  sunshine  painted  with  a  squirt.) 

Of  books  but  few,  —  some  iifty  score 
For  daily  use,  and  bound  for  wear  ; 
The  rest  upon  an  upper  floor  ;  — 

Some  little  luxury  there 
Of  red  morocco's  gilded  gleam, 
And  vellum  rich  as  country  cream. 

Busts,  cameos,  gems,  —  such  things  as  these, 

Which  others  often  show  for  pride, 
/  value  for  their  power  to  please, 

And  selfish  churls  deride  ; 
One  Stradivarius,  I  confess, 
Two  meerschaums,  I  would  fain  possess. 

Wealth's  wasteful  tricks  I  will  not  learn. 

Nor  ape  the  glittering  upstart  fool  ; 
Shall  not  carved  tables  serve  my  turn. 

But  all  must  be  of  buhl  ? 
Give  grasping  pomp  its  double  share,  — 
I  ask  but  one  recumbent  chair. 

Thus  humble  let  me  live  and  die. 

Nor  long  for  Midas'  golden  touch  ; 
If  Heaven  more  generous  gifts  deny, 
I  shall  not  miss  them  miich,  — 
Too  grateful  for  the  blessing  lent 
Of  simple  tastes  etnd  mind  content ! 

Olivbr  Wendell  holmes. 


CONTENTATION. 

DIRECTED     TO     MY    DEAR    FATHER.     AND      MOST    WORTHY 
FRIEND.  MR.  ISAAC  WALTON. 

Heaven,  what  an  age  is  this  !  what  race 
Of  giants  are  sprung  up,  that  dare 

Thus  fly  in  the  Almighty's  face. 
And  with  his  providence  make  war  ! 


I  can  go  nowhere  but  I  meet 

With  malcontents  and  mutineers. 

As  if  in  life  was  nothing  sweet. 

And  we  must  blessings  reap  in  tears. 

O  senseless  man  !  that  mm-murs  still 
For  happiness,  and  does  not  know. 

Even  though  he  might  enjoy  his  will, 
What  he  would  have  to  make  him  so. 

Is  it  true  happiness  to  be 

By  undisceming  Fortune  placed 

In  the  most  eminent  degree. 

Where  few  arrive,  and  none  staml  fast  ? 

Titles  and  wealth  are  Fortune's  toils, 
Wherewith  the  vain  themselves  insnaic  ; 

The  great  are  proud  of  borrowed  spoils. 
The  miser's  plenty  breeds  his  care. 

The  one  supinely  yawns  at  rest. 
The  other  eternally  doth  toO  ; 

Each  of  them  equally  a  beast, 
A  pampered  horse,  or  laboring  moil  : 

The  titulado  's  oft  disgraced 

By  public  hnte  or  private  frown. 

And  he  whose  hand  the  creature  raised 
Has  yet  a  foot  to  kick  him  down. 

The  drudge  who  would  all  get,  all  save. 
Like  a  brute  beast,  both  feeds  and  lies; 

Prone  to  the  earth,  he  digs  his  grave, 
And  in  the  very  labor  dies. 

Excess  of  ill-got,  ill-kept  pelf 

Does  only  death  and  danger  breed  ; 

AVhilst  one  rich  worldling  starves  himself 
With  what  would  thousand  others  feed. 

By  which  we  see  that  wealth  and  power, 
Although  they  make  men  rich  and  gn-,:i 

The  sweets  of  life  do  often  sour. 
And  gull  ambition  with  a  cheat. 

Nor  is  he  happier  than  these. 

Who,  in  a  moderate  estate, 
■Where  he  might  safely  live  at  ease, 

Has  lusts  that  are  immoderate. 

For  he,  by  those  desires  misled. 

Quits  his  own  vine's  securing  shade, 

To  expose  his  naked,  empty  head 
To  all  the  storms  man's  peace  invadi . 

Nor  is  he  happy  who  is  trim. 
Tricked  up  in  favoi-s  of  the  fair, 

Mirrors,  with  every  breath  made  dim. 
Birds,  caught  in  every  wanton  snare. 
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Woman,  man's  prcatost  woe  or  bliss, 
Does  oftencr  far  than  serve,  enslave, 

And  with  the  magie  of  a  kiss 

Destroys  whom  she  was  made  to  save. 

O  fruitful  grief,  the  world's  disease  ! 

And  vainer  man,  to  make  it  so, 
Who  gives  his  miseries  increase 

By  cultivating  his  own  woe  ! 

There  are  no  ills  but  what  we  make 

By  giving  shapes  and  names  to  things,  — 

Which  is  the  dangerous  mistake 
That  causes  all  our  sufferings. 

We  call  that  sickness  which  is  licalth, 
That  persecution  which  is  grace, 

Tliat  poverty  which  is  true  wealth, 
And  that  dishonor  which  is  praise. 

Alas  !  our  time  is  here  so  short 
That  in  what  state  soe'er  't  is  spent, 

Of  joy  or  woe,  does  not  import, 
Provided  it  be  innocent. 

But  we  may  make  it  pleasant  too, 
If  we  will  take  our  measures  right, 

.\nd  not  what  Heaven  has  done  undo 
By  an  unruly  appetite. 

The  world  is  full  of  beaten  roads, 

But  yet  so  slippery  withal. 
That  where  one  walks  secure  't  is  odds 

A  hundred  and  a  hundred  fall. 

Untrodden  paths  are  then  the  be-st, 
Wliere  the  frequented  are  unsure  ; 

And  he  comes  soonest  to  his  rest 
Whose  journey  has  been  most  secure. 

It  is  content  alone  that  makes 
Our  pilgrimage  a  pleasure  here  ; 

And  who  buys  soitow  cheapest  takes 
An  ill  commodity  too  dear. 

CHARLES  COTTON. 


TO  DAVIE  SILLAK, 


A  IIROTHER  POET. 


It  's  hardly  in  a  body's  pow'r 

To  keep,  at  times,  frac  being  sour. 

To  see  how  things  are  sliar'd  ; 
How  best  o'  cliiels  are  whiles  in  want. 
While  coofs  on  countless  thousands  rank, 

And  ken  na  how  to  wair't : 
Hut,  Davie,  lad,  ne'er  fash  your  head 

Tho'  wc  hae  little  gear. 
We  're  fit  to  win  our  daily  bread 

As  lang  's  we  'ro  halo  and  fier  : 


"  Mair  spier  na,  nor  fear  na," 
Auld  age  ne'er  mind  a  feg, 

The  last  o't,  tlie  warst  o't, 
Is  only  for  to  beg. 

What  tho',  like  commoners  of  air, 
We  wander  out,  we  know  not  where, 

But  either  house  or  hall  ? 
Yet  nature's  charms,  the  hills  and  woods. 
The  sweeping  vales,  and  foaming  floods. 

Are  free  alike  to  all. 
In  days  when  daisies  deck  the  ground, 

.\nd  blackbirds  wkistle  clear. 
With  honest  joy  our  hearts  will  bound 
To  see  the  coming  year  : 

On  braes  when  we  please,  then. 

We  '11  sit  an'  so\vth  a  tune  ; 
Syne  rhyme  till 't,  we  '11  time  till 't. 
And  sing  when  we  ha«  done. 

It 's  no  in  titles  nor  in  rank  ; 

It's  no  in  wealth  like  Lon'on  bank, 

To  purchase  peace  and  rest ; 
It 's  no  in  mankin  muckle  mair  : 
It 's  no  in  books  ;  it 's  no  in  lear, 

To  make  us  truly  blest : 
If  happiness  hae  not  her  seat 

And  center  iu  the  breast. 
We  may  be  wise,  or  rich,  or  great. 
But  never  can  be  blest : 
Nae  treasures  nor  pleasures 

Could  make  us  happy  lang  ; 
The  heart  ay  's  the  part  ay 
That  makes  us  right  or  wrang. 

Then  let  us  cheerfu'  acquiesce, 
Nor  make  our  scanty  pleasures  less 

By  pining  at  our  state  ; 
And,  even  should  misfortunes  come, 
I,  here  wha  sit,  hae  met  wi'  some, 

An  's  thankfu'  for  them  yet. 
Tliey  gio  the  wit  of  age  to  youth  ; 

Tliey  let  us  ken  oursel  : 
They  make  us  see  the  naked  truth, 
The  real  guid  and  ill. 
Tho'  losses  and  crosses 

Be  lessons  right  severe, 
There  's  wit  there,  ye  '11  get  there 
Ye  '11  find  nae  other  where. 

Robert  burns. 


LIFE  I    I  KNOW  NOT  WHAT  THOU  AKT. 

LlKK  !  I  know  not  what  thou  art, 
But  know  tliat  tliou  and  I  must  part ; 
.Vnd  when,  or  how,  or  where  we  met 
I  own  to  mc  's  a  secret  yet. 
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Life  !  we  've  been  long  together 
Through  pleasant  and  tlirough  cloudy  weather, 
'T  is  hard  to  part  when  friends  are  dear,  — 
Perhaps  't  will  cost  a  sigh,  a  tear  ; 
—  Then  steal  away,  give  little  warning. 

Choose  thine  own  time  ; 
Say  not  Good  Night, — but  in   some  brighter 
clime 

Bid  me  Good  Morning. 

Anne  Letitia  Harbalxd. 


ON  HIS  OWN  BLINDNESS. 

TO  CYRIACK  SKINNER. 

Cyriack,    this   three    years'   day,   these    eyes, 
though  clear, 
To  outward  view,  of  blemish  or  of  spot. 
Bereft  of  light,  their  seeing  have  forgot ; 
Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  doth  sight  appear 
Of  sun,  or  moon,  or  star,  throughout  the  year. 
Or  man  or  woman,  yet  I  argue  not 
Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope  ;  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 
Eight  onward.     What  supports  me,  dost  thou 

ask? 
The  conscience,  friend,  to  have  lost  them  over- 
plied 
In  Liberty's  defense,  my  noble  task, 
Of  which  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side. 
This  thought  might  lead  me  through  the  world's 

vain  mask. 
Content,  though  blind,  had  I  no  better  guide. 

MILTON. 


THE  PEASANT. 

FROM  "THE  PARISH  REGISTER." 

A  NOBLE  peasant,  Isaac  Ashford,  died. 
Noble  he  was,  contemning  all  things  mean, 
.  His  tnith  unquestioned  and  his  soul  serene. 
Of  no  man's  presence  Isaac  felt  afraid  ; 
At  no  man's  ijuestion  Isaac  looked  dismayed  ; 
Sliaiiie  knew  him  not,  lie  dreaded  no  disgrace  ; 
Truth,  simple  truth,  was  written  in  his  face  ; 
Yet  while  the  serious  thought  his  soul  approved. 
Cheerful  he  seemed,  and  gentleness  he  loved  ; 
To  bliss  domestic  he  his  heart  resigned, 
Aud  with  the  firmest  had  the  fondest  mind  ; 
Were  others  joyful,  he  looked  smiling  on. 
And  gave  allowance  where  he  needed  none ; 
Good  he  refused  vnt'W  future  Ul  to  buy. 
Nor  knew  a  joy  that  caused  reflection's  sigh  ; 
A  friend  to  virtue,  his  unclouded  breast 
No  envy  stung,  no  jealousy  distressed  ; 
(Bane  of  the  poor  !  it  wounds  their  weaker  mind 


To  miss  one  favor  which  their  neighbors  find  ;) 
Yet  far  was  he  from  Stoic  pride  removed ; 
He  felt  humanely,  and  he  warmly  loved. 
I  marked  his  action,  when  his  infant  died, 
And  his  old  neighbor  for  offense  was  tried  ; 
The    still    tears,    stealing   down   that    funoweil 

cheek, 
Spoke  pity  plainer  than  the  tongue  can  speak. 
If  pride  were  his,  't  was  not  their  vulgar  pride 
Who  in  their  base  contempt  the  great  deride  ; 
Nor  pride  in  learning,  though  my  clerk  agreed, 
If  fate  should  call  him,  Ashford  might  succeed  ; 
Nor  pride  in  rustic  skill,  although  we  knew 
None  his  superior,  ami  his  equals  few  ;  — 
But  if  that  spirit  in  his  soul  had  place. 
It  was  the  jealous  pride  that  shuns  disgi'ace  ; 
A  pride  in  honest  fame,  by  \artue  gained 
In  sturdy  boys  to  virtuous  labors  trained  ; 
Pride  in  the  power  that  guards  his   country's 

coast, 
And  all  that  Englishmen  enjoy  and  boast ; 
Pride  in  a  life  that  slander's  tongue  defied,  — 
In  fact,  a  noble  passion  misnamed  pride. 

George  crabbe. 


THE  HAPPY   MAN. 

FROM  "THE   WINTER   WALK   AT   NOON." 

He  is  the  happy  man  whose  life  even  now 
Shows  somewhat  of  that  happier  life  to  come  ; 
Who,  doomed  to  an  obscure  l)ut  tranquil  state. 
Is  pleased  with  it,  and,  were  he  free  to  choose, 
Would  make  his  fate  his  choice  ;  whom  peace, 

the  fruit 
Of  virtue,  and  whom  virtue,  fruit  of  faith, 
Prepare  for  happiness  ;  bespe.ak  him  one 
Cofltent  indeed  to  sojourn  while  he  must 
Below  the  skies,  but  having  there  his  home. 
The  world  o'erlooks  him  in  her  busy  search 
Of  objects,  more  illu.strious  in  her  view  ; 
And,  occupied  as  earnestly  as  she, 
Though  more  sublimely,  he  o'ei'looks  the  world. 
She  scorns  his  pleasures,  for  she  knows  them  not; 
He  seeks  not  hers,  for  he  has  proved  them  vain. 
He  cannot  skim  the  ground  like  sunmier  birds 
Pursuing  gilded  flies  ;  .and  such  he  deems 
Her  honoi-s,  her  emoluments,  her  joys. 
Therefore  in  contemplation  is  his  bliss. 
Whose  power  is  such  that  whom  she  lifts  from 

earth 
She  makes  familiar  n-ith  a  heaven  unseen. 
And  shows  him  glories  yet  to  be  revealed. 
Not  slothful  he,  though  seeming  unemplnviil. 
And  censured  oft  as  useless.      Stillest  .stream.-. 
Oft  water  fairest  meadows,  aud  the  bird 
That  flutters  least  is  longest  on  the  wing. 

William  Cowper. 
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THE  PROBLEM. 

I  LIKE  a  church  ;  I  like  a  cowl ; 
I  lovo  a  prophet  of  the  soul  ; 
And  on  my  heart  monastic  aisles 
Fall  like  sweet  strains  or  pensive  smiles  ; 
Yet  not  for  all  his  faith  can  see 
Would  I  that  cowled  churchman  be. 
Why  should  the  vest  on  liim  aUure, 
^V^lic]l  1  could  not  on  me  endure  ? 

Kot  from  a  vain  or  sliallow  thought 
His  awful  Jove  young  Phidias  brought ; 
Never  from  lips  of  cunning  fell 
The  thrilling  Delphic  oracle  : 
Out  from  the  heart  of  nature  rolled 
The  burdens  of  the  Bible  old  ; 
Tlio  litanies  of  nations  came, 
Iiike  the  volcano's  tongue  of  flame, 
Up  from  the  burning  core  below,  — 
Tlic  canticles  of  love  and  woe. 
Tlic  liand  that  roiuided  Peter's  dome, 
And  groined  the  aisles  of  Christian  Rome, 
Wrought  in  a  sad  sincerity  ; 
Himself  from  God  he  could  not  free  ; 
He  builded  better  than  ho  knew  ;  — 
The  con.scious  stone  to  beauty  grew. 

Know'st  thou  what  wove  yon  woodbird's  nest 
Of  leaves,  and  feathers  from  her  breast  ? 
Or  how  the  fish  outbuilt  her  shell. 
Painting  with  morn  each  animal  cell  ? 
Or  how  the  sacred  pine-tree  adds 
To  her  old  leaves  new  myriads  ? 
Such  and  so  grew  these  holy  piles, 
Whilst  love  and  terror  laid  the  tiles. 
I'^arth  proudly  wears  the  Parthenon, 
As  the  best  gem  upon  her  zone  ; 
And  Morning  opes  with  haste  her  lids, 
To  gaze  upon  the  Pyramids  ; 
O'er  England's  abbeys  bends  the  sky, 
As  on  its  friends,  ^vith  kindred  eye  ; 
For,  out  of  Thought's  interior  sphere. 
These  wonders  rose  to  u)ij)er  air  ; 
And  Nature  gladly  gave  them  place. 
Adopted  them  into  her  race. 
And  granted  them  an  equal  date 
With  Andes  and  with  Ararat. 

These  temples  grew  lus  giows  the  grass  ; 
Art  might  obej',  but  not  surpass. 
The  pa.ssive  Master  lent  his  liand 
To  the  va-st  Soul  that  o'er  him  planned  ; 
And  the  same  power  that  reared  the  shrine 
Bestrode  the  trilies  that  knelt  within. 
Ever  the  fierj'  Pentecost 
Girds  with  one  flame  the  countless  host, 
Trances  the  heart  through  chanting  choirs. 
And  through  the  priest  tlio  mind  inspires. 


The  word  unto  the  prophet  spoken 
Was  writ  on  tables  yet  unbroken  ; 
The  word  by  seers  or  sibyls  told. 
In  groves  of  oak,  or  fanes  of  gold. 
Still  iloats  upon  the  raoming  wind. 
Still  whispers  to  the  willing  mind. 
One  accent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
The  heedless  world  hath  never  lost. 
I  know  what  say  the  fathers  wise,  — 
The  Book  itself  before  me  lies,  — 
Old  diri/sostom,  best  Augustine, 
And  he  who  blent  both  in  his  line. 
The  younger  Golden  Lips  or  mines, 
Taylor,  the  Shakespeare  of  divines. 
His  words  are  music  in  my  ear, 
I  see  his  cowled  portrait  dear  ; 
And  yet,  for  all  his  faith  could  see, 
I  would  not  the  good  bishop  be. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 


HAPPINESS. 


FROM   THE  "  ESSAY  ON  MAN. 


0  Happiness  !  our  being's  end  and  aim  ! 
Good,  Pleasure,    Ease,    Content !    whate'er   thy 

name  ; 
That  something  stUl  which  prompts  the  eternal 

sigh. 
For  which  we  bear  to  live  or  dare  to  die, 
'Wliich  still  so  near  us,  yet  beyond  us  lies, 
O'erlooked,  seen  double,  by  the  fool,  and  wise. 
Plant  of  celestial  seed !  if  dropped  below, 
Say,  in  what  mortal  soil  thou  deign'st  to  grow  ? 
Fair  opening  to  some  court's  propitious  shine. 
Or  deep  witli  diamonds  in  the  flaming  mine  ? 
Twined  with  the  wreaths  Parnassian  laurels  yiclil, 
Or  reaped  in  iron  harvests  of  the  field  ? 
Where  grows?  —  where  grows  it  not?     If  vain 

our  toil, 
We  ought  to  blame  the  culture,  not  the  soil  : 
Fi.xed  to  no  spot  is  happiness  sincere  ; 
'T  is  nowh(U-e  to  bo  found,  or  everywhere  : 
'T  is  never  to  be  bought,  but  always  free, 
And,  fled  from  monarchs,  St.  John!  dwells witli 

thee. 
Ask  of  the  learned  the  way  ?     The  learned  are 

blind  ; 
This  bids  to  serve,  and  that  to  shun,  mankind  ; 
Some  place  the  bliss  in  action,  some  in  ease. 
Those  call  it  pleasure,  and  contentment  those ; 
Some,  sunk  to  beasts,  find  ]ileasure  end  in  pain  ; 
Some,  swelled  to  gods,  confess  even  virtue  vain  ; 
Or,  indolent,  to  each  extreme  they  fall,  — 
To  trust  in  everything,  or  doubt  of  all. 

Who  thus  define  it,  say  they  more  or  h^ss 
Than  tliis,  that  happiness  is  happiness  ? 


^ 
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Take  Natuie's  path,  and  mad  Opinion's  leave ; 

But,  if  pity  inspire  thee,  renew  the  sad  lay,  — 

All  sfcites  can  reach  it,  and  all  heads  conceive  ; 

Mourn,  sweetest  complainer,  man  calls   thee  to 

Obvious  her  goods,  in  no  extreme  they  dwell  ; 

mourn  ! 

There  needs  but  thinkingright,andmeaning  well ; 

0,  soolhchim  whose  pleasures  Ukethinepassaway ! 

And,  mourn  our  various  portions  as  we  pU-ase, 

Full  quickly  they  pass, — but  they  never  return. 

Equal  is  common  sense  and  common  ease. 

ALEXANDER  POPE. 

"Now,  gliding  remote  on  the  verge  of  the  sky. 
The  moon,  half  extinguished,  her  crescent  dis- 
plays ; 

A  HAPPY  Llt'E. 

But  lately  1  marked  when  majestic  on  high 
.She  shone,  and  the  planets  were  lost  in  her  blaze. 

How  happy  is  he  born  and  taught 

Koll  on,  thou  fair  orb,  and  with  gladness  ])uisue 

That  serveth  not  another's  will ; 

The  path  that  conducts  thee  to  splendor  again  ! 

Whose  armor  is  his  honest  thought. 

Rut  man's  faded  glory  what  change  shall  renew '! 

And  simple  truth  his  utmost  skill ! 

Ah,  fool !  to  exult  in  a  glory  so  vain  ! 

Whose  passions  not  his  masters  are  ; 

"  'T  is  night,  and  the  landscape  is  lovely  no  more. 

Whose  soul  is  stOl  prepared  for  death. 

I  mourn, — but,  ye  woodlands,  1  mourn  notfor  you; 

Not  tied  unto  the  world  with  care 

For  morn  is  approaching  your  charms  to  restore. 

Of  public  fame  or  private  breath  ; 

rerfumcd  with   fresh  fragrance,   and   glittering 
ivith  dew. 

Who  envies  none  that  chance  doth  raise. 

Nor  yet  for  the  ravage  of  winter  1  mourn,  — 

Or  vice  ;  who  never  understood 

Kind  nature  the  embryo  blossom  will  save  ; 

How  deepest  wounds  are  given  by  praise, 

But  when  shall  spring  visit  the  moldei-ing  urn  ? 

Nor  rules  of  state,  but  rules  of  good  ; 

0,  when  shall  day  dawn  on  the  night  of  the  grave  ? 

Who  hath  his  life  from  rumors  freed  ; 

' '  'T was  thus,  by  theglarc  of  falsescience betrayed, 
Th.at  leads  to  bewilder,  and  dazzles  to  blind. 

Whose  conscience  is  his  strong  retreat  ; 
Whose  state  can  neither  flatterers  feed. 
Nor  ruin  make  accusers  great ; 

My  thoughts  wont  to  roam  from  shade  onward  to 

shade. 
Destruction  before  me,  and  sorrow  behind. 

Who  God  doth  late  and  early  pray 

"  0  pity,  great  Father  of  light, '  then  I  cried, 
'  Thy  creature,  who  fain  would  not  wander  from 

More  of  his  grace  than  gifts  to  lend. 

thee! 
Lo,  luunbled  in  dust,  I  relimpiish  my  pride  ; 
From  doubt  and  from  darkness  tliou  only  canst 

And  entertains  the  hamiless  day 

With  a  well-chosen  book  or  fi'iend,  — 

This  man  is  freed  from  servile  bands 

free.' 

Of  hope  to  rise,  or  fear  to  fall ; 

"  And  darkness  and  doubt  are  now  Hying  away  ; 

Lord  of  himself,  though  not  of  lands  ; 

No  longer  I  roam  in  conjecture  forlorn. 

And,  having  nothing,  yet  hath  all. 

So  ))reaks  on  the  traveler,  faint  aiul  astray. 

SlK  HENRY  WOTTON. 

The  bright  and  the  balmy  effulgence  of  morn. 
.See  truth,  love,  and  mercy  in  triumph  descending. 
And  nature  all  glowing  in  Eden's  lirst  bloom  ! 

THJi;  HERMIT. 

On  the  cold  cheek  of  death  smiles  and  roses  are 
blending. 

At  the  close  of  the  day,  when  the  hamlet  is  still, 

And  beauty  immortal  awakes  from  the  tomb." 

.\nd  mortals  the  sweets  of  forgetfulncss  prove, 

James  Beattie. 

When  naught  but  the  torrent  is  heard  on  the  hill, 
And  naughtbutthenightingale'ssongiu  thegrove. 

'T  was  thus,  by  the  cave  of  the  mountain  afar, 

THE  RETIBEMEI^T. 

Wliile  his  harp  ning  symphonious,  ahermit  began  ; 

No  more  with  himself  or  with  nature  at  w.ar. 

F.VKEWELL,  thou  busy  world,  and  may 

He  thought  as  a  sage,  though  he  felt  as  a  man  : 

We  never  meet  again  ; 
Here  I  can  cat  and  sleep  and  pray, 

"  Ah !  why,  all  abandoned  to  darkness  and  woe. 

And  do  more  good  in  one  sliort  day 

Why,  lone  Philomela,  th.at  languishing  fall  ? 

Than  he  who  his  whole  age  outwears 

For  spring  shaU  return,  and  a  lover  bestow, 

rpon  the  most  conspicuous  theaters. 

And  Borrow  no  longer  thy  bosom  inthrall. 

'WTiere  naught  but  vanity  and  vice  appears. 

■ 

Good  tioJ  !  how  sweet  arc  all  things  here  ! 
How  lieautiful  the  lieUs  appear  ! 

How  cleanly  Jo  we  feed  and  lie  ! 
Loi-d  !  what  good  hours  do  wc  keep  ! 
How  quietly  we  sleep  ! 

What  peace,  what  unanimity  ! 
How  innocent  from  the  lewd  fashion 
Is  all  our  business,  all  our  recreation  ! 

0,  how  happy  here 's  our  leisure  ! 
O,  how  innocent  our  pleasure  ! 
0  ye  valleys  !  O  ye  mountains  ! 
O  ye  groves  and  crystal  fountains  ! 
How  I  love,  at  liberty. 
By  turns  to  come  and  visit  ye  ! 

Dear  solitude,  the  soul's  best  friend. 

That  man  acquainted  with  himself  dost  make, 

And  all  his  Maker's  wonders  to  intend. 

With  thee  I  here  converse  at  will. 

Anil  would  be  glad  to  do  so  still, 

For  it  is  thou  alone  that  keep'st  the  soul  awake. 

How  calm  and  quiet  a  delight 

Is  it,  alone, 
To  read  and  meditate  and  write. 

By  none  offended,  and  offending  none  ! 
To  walk,  ride,  sit,  or  sleep  at  one's  own  ease  ; 
And,  pleasinga  man's  self,  none  other  to  displease. 

0  my  Ijelovfed  nymph,  fair  Dove, 
Princess  of  rivers,  how  I  love 

l-fion  thy  flowery  banks  to  lie, 
And  view  thy  silver  stream. 
When  gilded  by  a  summer's  beam  ! 
And  in  it  all  thy  wanton  fry 
Playing  at  lilierty. 
And  with  my  angle  upon  them 
The  all  of  tioachei'y 

1  ever  learned,  industriously  to  try  ! 

Such  streams  Rome's  yellow  Tiber  cannot  show, 
The  Iberian  Tagus,  or  Ligurian  Po  ; 
The  Maese,  the  Danube,  and  the  Rhine, 
.\rc  puddle-water,  all,  compared  with  thine  ; 
And  Loire's  pure  streams  yet  too  polluted  arc 
With  thine,  much  purer,  to  compare  ; 
The  rapid  Garonne  and  the  winding  Seine 
Arc  both  too  mean. 

Beloved  Dove,  with  thee 

To  vie  priority  ; 
Nay,  Tamo  and  Isis,  when  conjoined,  submit, 
And  lay  their  trophies  at  thy  silver  feet. 

0  my  beloved  rocks,  that  rise 
To  awe  the  earth  and  brave  the  skies  ! 
'  From  some  aspiring  mountain's  crown 
How  dearly  do  I  love, 


Giddy  with  pleasm-e,  to  look  down, 
And  from  the  vales  to  view  the  noble  heights 
above  ! 
0  my  beloved  caves  !  from  dog-star's  heat, 
And  all  anxieties,  my  safe  retieat  ; 
Wliat  safety,  privacy,  what  true  delight, 
In  the  artiGoial  night 
Your  gloomy  entrails  make. 
Have  I  taken,  do  I  take  ! 
How  oft,  when  grief  has  made  me  fly, 
To  hide  me  from  society 
E'en  of  my  dearest  friends,  have  I, 

In  your  recesses'  friendly  shade, 
All  my  sorrows  open  laid. 
And  my  most  secret  woes  intrusted  to  your 
privacy  ! 

Lord  !  would  men  let  mc  alone. 
What  an  over-happy  one 

Should  I  think  myself  to  be,  — • 
Might  I  in  this  desert  place 
(Which  most  men  in  discourse  disgrace) 

Live  but  undisturbed  and  free  ! 
Here  in  this  despised  recess, 

AVould  1,  maugcr  \vinter'a  cold 
And  the  summer's  worst  excess. 
Try  to  live  out  to  sixty  full  yeara  old  ; 
And,  all  the  while. 

Without  an  envious  eye 
On  any  thriving  under  Fortune's  smile. 
Contented  live,  and  then  contented  die. 

CHARLES  Cotton. 


VERSES 


SUPPOSED  TO  BE  WRITTE.N  BY  ALEXANDER  SELKIRK. 
DURING  HIS  SOLITARY  ABODE  IN  THE  ISLAND  OF  JUAN 
FERNANDEZ.  — 

I  .\.M  monarch  of  all  I  survey,  — 
Jly  right  there  is  nonc^  to  dispute  ; 

From  the  center  all  round  to  the  sea, 
I  am  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute. 

0  .Solitude  !  where  arc  the  charms 
That  sages  have  seen  in  thy  face  ? 

Better  dweU  in  the  midst  of  alarms 
Than  reign  in  this  horrible  place. 

1  am  out  of  humanity's  reach  ; 

I  must  finish  my  journey  alone, 
Never  hear  the  sweet  nnisic  of  speech,  — 

I  start  at  the  sound  of  my  own. 
The  beasts  that  roam  over  the  ]>lain 

My  form  with  indiffen'iice  see  ; 
They  are  so  unacquainted  with  man. 

Their  tameness  is  shocking  to  me. 

Society,  friend.ship,  and  love. 
Divinely  bestowed  upon  man  ! 
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0,  had  I  the  wings  of  a  dove. 

How  soon  would  I  taste  you  again  ! 

My  soiTows  I  then  might  assuage 
In  the  ways  of  religion  and  truth,  — 

Might  leani  from  the  wisdom  of  age, 
And  he  cheered  by  the  sallies  of  youth. 

Religion  !  what  treasure  untold 

Resides  in  that  heavenly  word  ! — 
More  precious  than  silver  and  gold, 

Or  all  that  this  earth  can  afford  ; 
But  the  sound  of  the  chiu'ch-going  bell 

These  valleys  and  rocks  never  heard. 
Never  sighed  at  the  sound  of  a  knell, 

Or  smiled  when  a  Sabhath  appeared. 

Ye  winds  that  have  made  me  your  sport. 

Convey  to  this  desolate  shore 
Some  cordial,  endearing  report 

Of  a  land  I  shall  visit  no  more  ! 
My  friends,  — do  they  now  and  then  send 

A  wish  or  a  thought  after  me  ? 
0,  tell  me  I  yet  have  a  friend, 

Though  a  friend  I  am  never  to  see. 

How  fleet  is  a  glance  of  the  mind  ! 

Compared  with  the  speed  of  its  flight. 
The  tempest  itself  lags  behind. 

And  the  swift-%vinged  arrows  of  light. 
When  I  think  of  my  own  native  laud. 

In  a  moment  I  seem  to  be  there  ; 
But,  alas  !  recollection  at  hand 

Soon  hiUTies  me  back  to  despair. 

But  the  sea-fowl  is  gone  to  her  nest, 

The  beast  is  laid  down  in  his  lau- ; 
Even  here  is  a  season  of  rest. 

And  I  to  my  cabin  repair. 
There 's  mercy  in  every  place. 

And  mercy  —  encouraging  thought !  — 
Gives  even  affliction  a  grace. 

And  reconciles  man  to  his  lot. 

William  Cowper. 


THE  GOOD  GRBliT  MAN. 

How  seldom,  friend,  a  good  great  man  inherits 
Honor  and  wealth,  mth  all  his  worth  and  pains ! 
It  seems  a  story  from  the  world  of  spirits 
When  any  man  obtains  that  which  he  merits, 
Or  any  merits  that  which  he  obtains. 

For  shame,  my  friend  !  renounce  this  idle  strain ! 
AVhat  wouldst  thou  have  a  good  great  man  obtain  ? 
Wealth,  title,  dignity-,  a  golden  chain, 
Or  licup  of  eoi"ses  which  his  sword  hath  slain  ? 
Goodness  and  greatness  are  not  means,  but  ends. 


Hath  he  not  always  treasures,  always  friends,  — 
The  great  good  man  ?    Three  treasures,  — love, 
and  light. 
And  calm  tlioughts,  equable  as  infant's  breath  ; 
And  three  fast  friends,  more  sure  than  day  or 
night,  — 
Himself,  his  Maker,  and  the  angel  Death. 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 


EXAMPLE. 

We  scatter  seeds  with  careless  hand. 

And  dream  we  ne'er  shall  see  them  more  ; 
But  for  a  thousand  years 
Their  fruit  appears. 
In  weeds  that  mar  the  land. 
Or  healthful  store. 

The  deeds  we  do,  the  words  wo  .say,  — 
Into  still  air  they  seem  to  fleet. 
We  count  them  ever  past ; 
But  they  shall  last,  — 
In  the  dread  judgment  they 
And  we  shall  meet. 

I  charge  thee  by  the  years  gone  by, 

For  the  love's  sake  of  brethren  dear, 

Keep  thou  the  one  true  way, 

In  work  and  play. 

Lest  in  that  world  their  cry 

Of  woe  thou  hear. 

John  Keblb. 


PERFECTION. 


FROM  "  KING  JOHN." 


To  gUd  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily, 

To  throw  a  perfiune  on  the  violet, 

To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 

Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper-light 

To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  g.arnish, 

Is  wasteful,  and  ridiculous  excess. 

SHAKESPEARE. 


REPUTATION. 


FROM   '■  OTHELLO." 


Gonn  name  in  man  .and  woman,  dear  my  lord, 

Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls  : 

Wlio  stealsmy  purse,  steals  trash ;  'tis  something, 

nothing  ; 
'T  was  mine,   't  is  his,   and  has  been   slave  to 

thousands ; 
But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name 
Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him. 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 

SHAKESPEARE. 


MERCY. 

FROM  "MERCHANT  OF  \'ENICE," 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained,  — 

It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 

L'pon  the  place  beneath  :  it  is  twice  blessed,  — 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes  : 

'T  is  mightiest  in  the  mightiest  ;  it  becomes 

The  thioned  monarch  better  than  Ms  crown  ; 

HLs  scepter  shows  tlie  force  of  temporal  power. 

The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 

Wlierein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings  : 

I'lUt  mercy  is  above  this  sceptered  sway, — 

U  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings, 

1 1  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself ; 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's, 

Wien  mercy  seasons  justice. 

SHAKESPEARE. 


SLEEP. 


Weep  ye  no  more,  sad  fountains  ! 

What  need  you  flow  so  fast  ? 
Look  how  the  snowy  mountains 
Heaven's  sun  doth  gently  waste. 
But  my  sun's  lieavenly  eyes 
View  not  your  weeping. 
That  now  lies  sleeping 
Softly,  now  softly  lies 
Sleeping. 

Sleep  is  a  reconciling,  — 
-  A  rest  that  peace  begets  ; 
Doth  not  the  sun  rise  smiling. 
When  fair  at  even  he  sets  ? 
Rest  you  then,  rest,  sad  eyes,  — 
Melt  not  in  wi'cping, 
While  she  lies  sleeping 
Softly,  now  softly  lies 
Sleeping. 

JOHN  DOWLAND. 


INVOCATION  TO  SLEEP. 

Come,  Sleep,  and  with  thy  sweet  deceiving 

Lock  mo  in  delight  awhile  ; 

Ijct  some  pleasing  dreams  beguile 

All  my  fancies,  that  from  thence 

I  may  feel  an  influence, 
All  my  powers  of  care  bereaving  ! 

Though  but  a  shadow,  but  a  sliding, 

Let  me  know  some  little  joy  I 

We  that  suffer  long  annoy 

Are  contented  with  a  thought. 

Through  an  idle  fancy  wTought : 
0,  let  my  joya  have  some  abiding  ! 

BEAUMOirr  AND  FLETCHER. 


THE  BROTHERS. 

Slumber,  Sleep,  —  they  were  two  brothers,  ser- 
vants to  the  gods  above  ; 

Kind  Prometheus  lured  them  downwards,  ever 
filled  with  earthly  love  ; 

But  what  gods  could  bear  so  lightly,  pressed  too 
hard  on  men  beneath  ; 

Slumber  did  his  brother's  duty,  —  Sleep  was 
deepened  into  Death. 

From  the  German  of  GOETHE, 


SLEEP. 

FROM  "  NIGHT  THOUGHTS." 


Tired  Nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep,  — 
He,  like  the  world,  his  ready  visits  pays 
Where  fortune  smiles  :  the  WTOtched  he  forsakes. 
And  lights  on  lids  unsullied  by  a  tear. 


EDWARD  YOUNG. 


SLEEP. 

Come,  Sleep,  0  Sleep,  the  certain  knot  of  peace, 
The  baiting-place  of  wit,  the  balm  of  woe. 
The  poor  man's  wealth,  the  prisoner's  release. 
The  indifferent  judge  between  the  high  and  low. 
With  shield  of  proof  shield  me  from  out  the  prcase  * 
Of  those  fierce  darts  Despair  at  nie  doth  throw  ; 
(^,  make  nie  in  those  civil  wars  to  cease  : 
I  will  good  tribute  jiay,  if  thou  do  so. 
Take  thou  of  me  smooth  pillows,  sweetest  bed  ; 
A  chamber  deaf  to  noise,  and  blind  to  light ; 
A  rosy  garlan<l,  and  a  weary  head. 
And  if  these  things,  as  being  thine  by  right. 
Move  not  thy  heavy  grace,  thou  .shalt  in  me 
Livelier  than  elsewhere  Stella's  image  see. 

SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY. 


SLEEP. 


"  He  givcth  his  beloved  sleep."  —  Psalm  cxitvi.  2. 

Of  all  the  thought^i  of  God  that  are 
liorne  inward  unto  souls  afar. 
Among  the  P.saliiiist's  music  deep. 
Now  tell  mi'  if  that  any  is, 
For  gift  or  grace,  sui-jiassing  this,  — 
"  He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep  "  ? 

Wliat  would  we  give  to  our  beloved  ? 
The  hero's  heart,  to  lie  unmoved,  — 
The  ])oet's  star-tuned  harp,  to  sweep,  — 
Tli(^  patriot's  voice,  to  teach  and  rouse,  — 
The  nioiiaich's  crown,  to  light  the  brows  ? 
"  He  giveth  his  licloved  sleep." 

*  Press,  throng. 
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What  do  we  give  to  our  beloved  ? 
A  little  faith,  all  undisproved,  — 
A  litth-  dust  to  overweep, 
And  bitter  memories,  to  make 
The  whole  earth  blasted  for  our  sake, 
"  He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep." 

"Sleep  soft,  beloved  ! "  we  sometimes  say, 

But  have  no  tune  to  charm  away 

Sad  dreams  that  through  the  eyelids  creep  ; 

But  never  doleful  dream  again 

Shall  break  the  happy  slumber  when 

"  He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep." 

0  earth,  so  full  of  dreary  noise  ! 
0  men,  with  wailing  in  your  voice  ! 
0  delved  gold  the  wailers  heap  ! 
0  strife,  0  curse,  that  o'er  it  fall  ! 
God  strikes  a  silence  through  you  all, 
And  "  giveth  his  beloved  sleep." 

His  dews  drop  mutely  on  the  hill. 
His  cloud  above  it  saileth  stUl, 
Though  on  its  slope  men  sow  and  reap  ; 
More  softly  than  the  dew  is  shed. 
Or  cloud  is  floated  overhead, 
"  He  giveth  his  belovM  sleep." 

For  me,  my  heart,  that  ei'st  did  go 
Most  like  a  tired  child  at  a  show. 
That  sees  through  tears  the  mummers  leap, 
Would  now  its  wearied  vision  close, 
Would  childlike  on  his  love  repose 
Who  "giveth  his  belovW  sleep." 

Elizabeth  Barrett  browning. 


SLEEP. 


FROM  "  SECOND  PART  OF  HENRY  IV. " 

EiNO  Henkt.    How  many  thousand  of  my 

poorest  subjects 
Are  at  this  hour  asleep  !  —  0  sleep  !   0  gentle 

sleep  ! 
Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  thee. 
That  thou'no  more  ^vilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down, 
And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness  ? 
Why  rather,  sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs, 
rpon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee. 
And  hushed  with    buzzing  night-flics  to  thy 

slumber. 
Than  in  the  perfumed  chambers  of  the  great. 
Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state. 
And  lulled  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody  ? 
0  thou  dull  god  !  why  liest  thou  with  the  vile, 
In  loathsome  beds,  and  leav'st  the  kingly  couch 
A  watch-case,  or  a  common  'larum-bell  ? 
Wilt  thou  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast 
Seal  up  the  ship-boy's  eyes,  and  rock  bis  brains 


In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge, 
And  in  the  visitation  of  the  winds, 
Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top. 
Curling  their  monstrous  heads,  and  hanging  them 
With  deafening  clamors  in  the  .slippery  clouds, 
That,  with  the  hurly,  death  itself  awakes  ? 
Canst  thou,  0  partial  sleep  !  give  thy  repose 
To  the  wet  sea-boy  in  an  hour  so  i-ude  ; 
And  in  the  calmest  and  most  stillest  night. 
With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot. 
Deny  it  to  a  king  ?    Then,  Bappy  low,  lie  down  ; 
Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 

FROM  "  FIRST  PART  OF  HENRY  IV." 

Gl^ndowei!,    She   bids  you  on   the  wanton 
rushes  lay  you  down. 
And  rest- your  gentle  head  upon  her  lap, 
And  she  will  sing  the  song  that  pleaseth  you, 
And  on  your  eyelids  cro^vn  the  god  of  sleep. 
Charming  your  blood  with  pleasing  heaviness ; 
Making  such  difference  betwixt  wake  and  sleep 
As  is  the  difi"erence  betwixt  day  and  night. 
The  hour  before  the  heavenly-harnessed  team 
Begins  his  golden  progress  in  the  east. 

FROM  "CYMBBLINE." 

Weariness 
Can  snore  upon  the  flint,  when  restive  sloth 
Finds  the  down  pillow  hard. 

FROM    '■  MACBETH." 

Macbeth  does  murder  sleep,  — the  innocent  sleep, 
Sleep  that  knits  up  the  raveled  sleave  of  care. 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labor's  bath, 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course, 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast. 

FROM  "THE  TEMPEST." 

We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 

SHAKESPEARE. 


HYMN  TO  NIGHT. 

Yeb!  bear  them  to  their  rest ; 
The  rosy  babe,  tired  with  the  glare  of  day. 
The  prattler,  fallen  asleep  e'en  in  his  play  ; 

Clasp  them  to  thy  soft  breast, 
0  night  ! 
Bless  them  in  dreams  with  a  deep,  hushed  delight. 

Yet  must  they  wake  again. 
Wake  soon  to  all  the  bitterness  of  life. 
The  pang  of  sorrow,  the  temptation  strife. 

Aye  to  the  conscience  pain  : 
0  night  ! 
Canst  thou  not  take  with  them  a  longer  flight  ? 


Canst  thou  not  bear  them  far 
E'en  now,  all  innocent,  before  they  know 
The  taint  of  sin,  its  consciiuenee  of  woe, 

The  world's  distracting  jar, 
0  night ! 
To  some  ethereal,  holier,  happier  height  ? 

Canst  thou  not  bear  them  up 
Through  starlit  skies,  far  from  this  planet  dim 
And  sorrowful,  e'en  while  they  sleep,  to  Him 

Who  drank  for  us  the  cup, 
0  night  ! 
The  cup  of  WTath,  for  hearts  in  faith  contrite  ? 

To  Him,  for  them  who  slept 
A  babe  all  holy  on  his  mother's  knee. 
And  from  that  hour  to  cross-crowned  Calvary, 
In  all  our  sorrow  wept, 
0  night ! 
That  on  our  souls  might  dawn  Heaven's  cheering 
light. 

Go,  lay  their  little  heads 
Close  to  that  human  heart,  with  love  divine 
Deep-ljreathing,  while  his  arms  immortal  twine 
Around  them,  as  he  sheds, 
0  night ! 
On  them  a  brother's  grace  of  God's  own  boumi- 
less  might. 

Let  them  immortal  wake 
Among  the  deathle,ss  flowers  of  Paradise, 
Where  angel  songs  of  welcome  with  surprise 

This  their  last  sleep  may  break, 
O  night  ! 
And  to  celestial  joy  their  kindred  souls  invite. 

There  can  come  no  sorrow  ; 
The  brow  shall  know  no  shade,  the  eye  no  tears, 
Forever  young,  through  heaven's  eternal  years 
In  one  unfading  morrow, 
0  night  ! 
Nor  sin  nor  age  nor  pain  their  cherub  beauty 
blight. 

Would  we  could  sleep  as  they, 
So  8tain1e,ss  and  so  calm,  —  at  rest  with  Thee,  — 
And  only  wake  in  immortality  ! 

Bear  us  with  them  away, 
0  night  ! 
To  that  ethereal,  holier,  happier  height. 

GEORGE  W.  BETHUNE. 


WATCHINO. 

Slf.kp,  love,  sleep  ! 

The  dusty  day  is  done. 

Lo  !  from  afar  the  freshening  breezes  sweep 

Wide  over  groves  of  balm, 

Down  from  the  towering  palm, 


In  at  the  open  casement  cooling  run, 
And  round  tliy  lowly  bed. 
Thy  bed  of  pain. 
Bathing  thy  patient  head. 
Like  gi-ateful  showers  of  rain. 
They  come  ; 

While  the  white  curtains,  waving  to  and  fro, 
Fan  the  sick  air  ; 

And  pitj'ingly  the  shadows  come  and  go, 
.With  gentle  human  care, 
Compassionate  and  dumb. 

The  du.sty  day  is  done. 

The  night  begun  ; 

Wliile  prayerful  watch  I  keep. 

Sleep,  love,  sleep  ! 

Is  there  no  magic  in  the  touch 

Of  fingers  thou  dost  love  so  much  ?, 

Fain  would  they  scatter  poppies  o'er  thee  now  ; 

Or,  with  its  mute  caress. 

The  tremulous  lip  some  soft  nepenthe  press 

Upon  thy  weary  lid  and  aching  brow  ; 

WhUe  prayerful  watch  I  keep, 

Sleep,  love,  sleep  ! 

On  the  pagoda  spire 

The  bells  are  swinging. 

Their  little  golden  circlet  in  a  flutter 

With  titles  tlie  wooing  winds  have  dared  to  utter. 

Till  all  are  ringing. 

As  if  a  choir 

Of  golden-nested  birds  in  heaven  were  singing  ; 

And  with  a  lulling  sound 

The  music  floats  around. 

And  drops  like  balm  into  the  drowsy  ear  ; 

Commingling  n-ith  the  hum 

Of  the  Sepoy's  distant  dram. 

And  lazy  beetle  ever  droning  near. 

Sounds  the.se  of  deepest  silence,  born, 

Like  night  made  visible  by  morn  ; 

So  silent  that  I  sometimes  start 

To  liear  llie  tlirobbings  of  my  heart. 

And  watch,  witli  shivering  sense  of  pain. 

To  see  thy  pale  lids  lift  again. 

The  lizard,  with  liis  mouse-like  eyes, 

Peeps  from  the  mortise  in  surprise 

At  such  strange  ([uiet  after  day's  harsh  din  ; 

Then  boldly  ventures  out. 

And  looks  about, 

And  with  his  hollow  feet 

Treads  his  small  evening  beat. 

Darting  upon  his  prey 

In  such  a  tricky,  winsome  sort  of  way, 

Hisdelicat*  marauding  seems  no  sin. 

And  still  the  curtains  swing. 

But  noiselessly  ; 

The  bells  a  melancholy  murmur  ring. 
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As  tears  were  in  the  sky  : 
More  heavily  the  shadows  fall, 
Like  the  black  foldings  of  a  pall, 
Where  juts  the  rough  beam  from  the  wall ; 
The  candles  flare 
With  fresher  gusts  of  air  ; 
The  beetle's  drone 

Turns  to  a  dirge-like,  solitary  moan ; 
Night  deepens,  and  I  sit,  in  cheerless  doubt,  alone. 

Emily  c.  judson. 


TO  lANTHE,  SLEEPING. 

FROM  "QUEEN  MAB." 

How  wonderful  is  Death  ! 

Death  and  his  brother  Sleep  ! 
One,  pale  as  yonder  waning  moon. 

With  Ups  of  lurid  blue  ; 

The  other,  rosy  as  the  morn 
When,  throned  on  ocean's  wave, 

It  blushes  o'er  the  world  : 
Yet  both  so  passing  wonderful  ! 

Hath  then  the  gloomy  Power 
Whose  reign  is  in  the  tainted  sepulchers 
Seized  on  her  sinless  soul  ? 
Must  then  that  peerless  form 
Which  love  and  admiration  cannot  view 
Without  a  beating  heart,  those  azure  veins 
Which  steal  like  streams  along  a  field  of  snow, 
That  lovely  outline  which  is  fair 
As  breathing  marble,  perish  ? 
Must  putrefaction's  breath 
Leave  nothing  of  this  heavenly  sight 

But  loathsomeness  and  ruin  ? 
Spare  nothing  but  a  gloomy  theme. 
On  which  the  lightest  heart  might  moralize  ? 
Or  is  it  only  a  sweet  slumber 
Stealing  o'er  sensation. 
Which  the  breath  of  roseate  morning 
Chaseth  into  darkness  ? 
WiU  lanthe  wake  again, 
And  give  that  faithful  bosom  joy. 
Whose  sleepless  spirit  waits  to  catch 
Light,  life,  and  rapture  from  her  smile  ? 

Yes  !  she  will  wake  again, 
Although  her  glowing  limbs  are  motionless. 
And  silent  those  sweet  lips. 
Once  breathing  eloquence 
That  might  have  soothed  a  tiger's  rage, 
Or  thawed  the  cold  heart  of  a  conqueror. 
Her  dewy  eyes  are  closed, 
And  on  their  lids,  whose  texture  fine 
Scarce  hides  the  dark  blue  orbs  beneath. 
The  baby  Sleep  is  pillowed  : 
Her  golden  tresses  sliade 
The  bosom's  stainless  pride, 


Curling  like  tendrils  of  the  parasite 
Around  a  marble  column. 

A  gentle  start  convulsed  lanthe's  frame  : 
Her  veiny  eyelids  quietly  unclosed  ; 
Moveless  awhile  the  dark  blue  orbs  remained. 
She  looked  around  in  wonder,  and  beheld 
Henry,  who  kneeled  in  silence  by  her  couch, 
Watching  her  sleep  with  looks  of  speechless  love, 
And  the  bright-beaming  stars 
That  through  the  casement  shone. 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 


SLEEPLESSNESS. 

A  FLOCK  of  sheep  that  leisurely  pass  by 
One  after  one  ;  the  sound  of  rain,  and  bees 
Murmuring  ;  the  fall  of  rivers,  winds  and  seas. 
Smooth  fields,  white  sheets  of  water,  and  pure  sky ; 
I  've  thought  of  all  by  tunis,  and  still  I  lie 
Sleepless  ;  and  soon  the  small  birds'  melodies 
Must  hear,  first  uttered  from  my  orchard  trees. 
And  the  first  cuckoo's  melancholy  cry. 
Even  thus  last  night,  and  two  nights  more,  I  lay. 
And  could  not  win  thee.  Sleep,  by  any  stealth  : 
So  do  not  let  me  wear  to-night  away  : 
Without  thee  what  is  all  the  morning's  wealth  ? 
Come,  blessed  barrier  between  day  and  day, 
Dear  mother  of  fresh  thoughts  and  joyous  health ! 
William  Wordsworth. 


THE  DREAM. 

Our  life  is  twofold  ;  sleep  hath  its  own  world, 

A  boundary  between  the  things  misnamed 

Death  and  existence  :  sleep  hath  its  own  world. 

And  a  wide  realm  of  wild  reality. 

And  dreams  in  their  development  have  breath. 

And  tears,  and  tortures,  and  the  touch  of  joy  ; 

They  leave  a  weight  upon  our  waking  thoughts, 

They  take  a  weight  from  oil'  our  waking  toils, 

They  do  divide  our  being  ;  they  become 

A  portion  of  ourselves  as  of  our  time. 

And  look  like  heralds  of  eternity  ; 

They  pass  like  spirits  of  the  past,  —  they  speak 

Like  sibyls  of  the  future  ;  they  have  power,  — 

The  tyranny  of  pleasure  and  of  pain  ; 

They  make  us  what  we  were  not,  —  what  they 

will, 
And  shake  us  with  the  vision  that 's  gone  by, 
The  dreail  of  v.anished  shadows.  —  Are  they  so  ? 
Is  not  the  past  all  shadow  ?    Wliat  are  they  ? 
Creations  of  the  mind?  —  The  mind  can  make 
Substances,  and  people  planets  of  its  own 
With  beings  brighter  than  have  been,  and  give 
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A  breath  to  forms  which  can  outlive  all  flesh. 
I  would  recall  a  vision  which  I  dreamed 
Perchance  in  sleep,  —  for  in  itself  a  thought, 
A  slumbering  thought,  is  capable  of  yeai's, 
And  curdles  a  long  life  into  one  hour. 

I  saw  two  beings  in  the  hues  of  youth 
Standing  upon  a  hill,  a  gentle  hill, 
Green  and  of  a  mild  declirity,  the  last 
As  't  were  the  cape  of  a  long  ridge  of  such, 
Save  that  there  was  no  sea  to  lave  its  base. 
But  a  most  liring  landscape,  and  the  wave 
Of  woods  and  cornfields,  and  the  abodes  of  men 
Scattered  at  intervals,  and  wveathiug  smoke 
Arising  from  such  rustic  roofs  ;  the  hill 
Was  crowned  with  a  peculiar  diadem 
Of  trees,  in  circular  array,  so  fixed. 
Not  by  the  sport  of  nature,  but  of  man  : 
These  two,  a  maiden  and  a  youth,  were  there 
Gazing,  —  the  one  on  all  that  was  beneath 
Fair  as  herself,  —  but  the  boy  gazed  on  her  ; 
And  both  were  young,  and  one  was  beautiful  ; 
And  both  were  young,  —  yet  not  ;dike  in  youth. 
As  the  sweet  moon  on  the  horizon's  verge. 
The  maid  was  on  the  eve  of  wonianliood  ; 
The  boy  had  fewer  summers,  but  his  heart 
Had  far  outgrown  his  yeai-s,  and  to  his  eye 
There  was  but  one  beloved  face  on  earth. 
And  that  was  shining  on  him  ;  he  had  looked 
Upon  it  till  it  could  not  pass  away  ; 
He  had  no  breath,  no  being,  but  in  hers  ; 
She  was  his  voice  ;  he  did  not  speak  to  her, 
I'ut  trembled  on  her  words  ;  she  was  his  sight. 
For  his  eye  followed  hers,  and  saw  with  hers. 
Which  colored  all  his  objects  ;  —  he  had  ceased 
To  live  within  liimsclf  :  she  was  his  life, 
The  ocean  to  the  river  of  his  thoughts, 
W'liich  tenninated  all ;  ujKjn  a  tone, 
A  touch  of  hers,  his  blood  would  ebb  and  flow, 
And  his  cheek  change  tempestuously,  — his  heart 
Unknowing  of  its  cause  of  agony. 
But  she  in  these  fond  feelings  had  no  share  : 
Her  sighs  were  not  for  him  ;  to  her  he  was 
Kven  as  a  brother,  —  but  no  more  ;  't  was  much, 
For  brotherless  she  was,  save  in  the  name 
Her  infant  friendship  had  bestowed  on  him  ; 
Herself  the  solitary  scion  left 
Of  a  time-honored  race.     It  was  a  name 
Which  pleased  him,  and  yet  pleased  him  not,  — 

and  why  ? 
Time  taught  him  a  deep  answer — when  she  loved 
Another  ;  even  nwv  she  loved  another, 
And  on  the  summit  of  that  hill  she  stood. 
Looking  afar  if  yet  her  lover's  .steed 
Kept  pace  with  her  expectancy,  and  flew. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
There  was  an  ancient  mansion,  and  before 


Its  walls  there  was  a  steed  caparisoned  ; 

Within  an  antique  oratory  stood 

The  lx)y  of  whom  I  spake  ;  —  he  was  alone. 

And  pale,  and  pacing  to  and  fro  :  anon 

He  sate  him  down,  and  seized  a  pen,  and  traced 

Words  which  I  could  not  guess  of ;  then  he  leaned 

His  bowed  head  on    his  hands  and   shook,    as 

't  were 
With  a  convulsion,  —  then  arose  again. 
And  with  his  teeth  and  quivering  hands  did  tear 
What  he  had  written,  but  he  shed  no  tears. 
And  he  did  calm  himself,  and  fix  his  brow 
Into  a  kind  of  quiet ;  as  he  paused. 
The  lady  of  his  love  re-entered  there  ; 
She  was  serene  and  smUing  then,  and  yet 
She  knew  she  was  by  him  beloved  ;  slie  knew  — 
For  quickly  comes  such  knowledge  —  that  his 

heart 
Was  darkened  with  her  .shadow,  and  she  saw 
That  he  was  wretched,  but  she  saw  not  all. 
He  rose,  and  with  a  cold  and  gentle  grasp 
He  took  her  hand  ;  a  moment  o'er  his  fivce 
A  tablet  of  imutterable  thoughts 
Was  traced,  and  then  it  faded,  as  it  came  ; 
He  dropped  the  hand  he  held,  and  with  slow  steps 
Retired,  but  not  as  bidding  her  atlieu. 
For  they  tlid  part  mth  mutual  smiles  ;  he  passed 
From  out  the  massy  gate  of  that  old  Hall, 
And  mounting  on  his  steed  he  went  his  way  ; 
And  ne'er  repassed  that  hoary  threshold  more. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  boy  was  sprung  to  manhood  ;  in  the  wilds 
Of  fiery  climes  he  made  himself  a  home. 
And  his  soul  drank  their  sunbeams ;  he  was  girt 
With  strange  .ind  dusky  aspects  ;  he  was  not 
Himself  like  what  he  had  been  ;  on  the  sea 
And  on  the  sliore  he  was  a  wanderer  ; 
There  was  a  mass  of  many  images 
Crowded  like  waves  upon  me,  but  lie  was 
A  part  of  all  ;  and  in  the  last  he  lay 
Iteposing  from  the  noontide  sultriness, 
Couched  among  fallen  columns,  in  the  shade 
Of  nuned  walls  that  had  survived  the  names 
Of  those  who  reared  them  ;  by  his  sleeping  siile 
Stood  camels  grazing,  and  some  goodly  steeds 
Were  fastened  near  a  fountain  ;  and  a  man. 
Clad  in  a  flowing  garb,  did  watch  the  while, 
Wliile  many  of  his  tribe  slumbered  around  : 
And  they  were  canopied  by  the  blue  sky. 
So  cloudless,  clear,  and  purely  beautiful. 
That  God  alone  w.as  to  be  seen  in  heaven. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  lady  of  his  love  was  wed  with  one 
Wlio  did  not  love  her  Ijctter  :  in  her  home, 
A  tliousand  leagues  from  his,  —  her  n.ative  home, 
She  dwelt,  begirt  with  growing  infancy. 
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Daughters  and  sons  of  beauty,  —  but  behold  ! 
Upon  her  face  there  was  the  tint  of  grief, 
The  settled  shadow  of  an  inward  strife, 
And  an  uuiiuiet  drooping  of  the  ej'e, 
Aa  if  its  lid  were  charged  mth  unshed  tears. 
What  could  her  grief  be  ? — she  had  all  she  loved. 
And  he  who  had  so  loved  her  was  not  there 
To  trouble  with  bad  hopes,  or  evil  wish. 
Or  iU-repressed  affliction,  her  pure  thoughts. 
'Wliat  could  her  giief  be.' — she  had  loved  him 

not, 
Nor  given  him  cause  to  deem  himself  beloved, 
Nor  could  he  be  a  part  of  that  which  preyed 
Upon  her  mind  —  a  specter  of  the  past. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 

The  wanderer  was  returned.  —  I  saw  him  stand 

Before  an  altar  —  with  a  gentle  bride  ; 

Her  face  was  fair,  but  was  not  that  which  made 

The  .starlight  of  his  boyhood  ;  —  as  he  stood 

Even  at  the  altar,  o'er  his  brow  there  came 

Tlie  selfsame  aspect  and  the  quivering  shock 

That  in  the  antique  oratory  shook 

His  bosom  in  its  solitude  ;  and  then  — 

As  in  that  hour  —  a  moment  o'er  his  face 

The  fciblet  of  unutterable  thoughts 

Was  traced,  —  and  then  it  faded  as  it  came. 

And  he  stood  calm  and  quiet,  and  he  spoke 

The  fitting  vows,  but  heard  not  his  own  words. 

And  all  things  reeled  around  him ;  he  could 

see 
Not  that  which  was,  nor  that  which  should  have 

been, — 
But  the  old  mansion,  and  the  accustomed  hall. 
And  the  remembered  chambers,  and  the  place, 
The  day,  the  hour,  the  sunshine,  and  tlie  shade. 
All  things  pertaining  to  that  place  and  hour. 
And  her  wlio  was  his  destiny,  came  back 
And  thrast  themselves  between  him  and  the  light ; 
What  business  had  they  there  at  such  a  time  ? 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
Tlie  lady  of  his  love  ;  —  0,  she  was  changed. 
As  by  the  sickness  of  the  soul  !  her  mind 
Hail  wandered  from  its  dwelling,  and  her  eyes, 
They  liad  not  their  own  luster,  but  the  look 
Which  is  not  of  the  earth  ;  she  was  become 
The  queen  of  a  fantastic  realm  ;  her  thoughts 
Were  combinations  of  disjointed  things. 
And  forms  impalpable  and  unperceived 
Of  others'  sight  familiar  were  to  hers. 
And  this  the  world  calls  frenzy  ;  but  the  wise 
Have  a  far  deeper  madness,  and  the  glance 
Of  melancholy  is  a  fearful  gift ; 
What  is  it  but  the  telescope  of  truth. 
Which  strips  the  distance  of  its  fantasies. 
And  brings  life  near  in  utter  nakedness, 
Making  the  cold  reality  too  real ! 


A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  wanderer  was  alone  as  heretofore. 
The  beings  wliich  surrounded  him  were  gone. 
Or  weie  at  war  with  him  ;  he  was  a  mark 
For  blight  and  desolation,  compassed  round 
With  hatred  and  contention  ;  pain  was  mixed 
In  all  which  was  served  up  to  him,  untU, 
Like  to  the  Pontic  monarch  of  old  days. 
He  fed  on  poisons,  and  they  had  no  power, 
But  were  a  kind  of  nutriment  ;  he  lived 
Through  that  which  had  been  death  to  many  men, 
jVnd  made  him  friends  of  mountains  :  with  the 

stars 
And  the  quick  Spirit  of  the  universe 
He  held  his  dialogues  ;  and  they  did  teach 
To  him  the  magic  of  their  mysteries  ; 
To  him  the  book  of  Night  was  opened  wide, 
And  voices  from  the  deep  abyss  revealed 
A  marvel  and  a  secret.  —  Be  it  so. 

My  dream  was  past ;  it  had  no  further  change. 

It  was  of  a  strange  order,  that  the  doom 

Of  these  two  creatures  should  be  thus  traced  out 

Almost  like  a  realitj',  —  the  one 

To  end  in  madness  —  both  in  misery. 

Lord  Byron. 


CHASTITY. 

The  morning  pearls 

Dropt  in  the  lOy's  spotless  bosom 

Are  less  chastely  cold. 

Ere  the  meridian  sun 

Has  kissed  them  into  heat. 

Will  Chamserlavns. 


WISDOM. 

Would  Wisdom  for  -herself  be  wooed. 

And  wake  the  foolish  from  his  dream, 
She  must  be  gl.id  as  well  as  good. 

And  must  not  only  be  but  seem. 
Beauty  and  joy  are  hers  by  right ; 

And,  knowing  this,  I  wonder  less 
That  she  's  so  scorned,  when  falsely  dight 

In  misery  and  ugliness. 
What 's  that  which  Heaven  to  man  endeare. 

And  that  which  eyes  no  sooner  see 
Than  the  heart  says,  with  floods  of  tears, 

"  Ah  !  that 's  the  thing  which  I  would  be" 
Not  childhood,  full  of  fears  and  fret; 

Not  youth,  imjiatient  to  disown 
Those  visions  high  which  to  forget 

Were  worse  than  never  to  have  known,  — 
Not  these  ;  but  souls  found  here  and  there, 

Oases  in  our  waste  of  sin, 
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When  ever)'thing  is  well  and  fair. 

Their  very  site  shall  be  forgotten, 

And  God  remits  his  discipline, 

As  is  their  builder's  name  ! 

Whose  sweet  subdual  of  the  world 

. 

The  worldling  scarce  can  recognize  ; 

There  's  not  one  atom  of  yon  earth 

And  ridicule,  against  it  hurled. 

But  once  was  living  man  ; 

Drops  with  a  broken  sting  and  dies. 

Nor  the  minutest  drop  of  rain. 

They  live  by  law,  not  like  tlie  fool. 

That  hangcth  in  its  tliinnest  cloud, 

But  like  the  bard  who  freely  sings 

But  flowed  in  human  veins  ; 

In  strictest  Iwnds  of  rhyme  and  rule. 

And  from  the  burning  plains 

And  finds  in  them  not  bonds  but  wings. 

Where  Lybian  monsters  yell, 

COVENTRV  PATMORE. 

From  tlie  most  gloomy  glens 

Of  Greenland's  sunless  clime, 

BOOKS. 

To  where  the  golden  fields 
Of  fertile  England  .spread 

Foil  wliy,  who  writes  such  histories  as  these 

Theii  harvest  to  the  day, 

Doth  often  bring  tlie  reader's  heart  such  ea.se, 

Thou  canst  not  find  one  spot 

As  when  they  sit  and  see  what  he  doth  note. 

Whereon  no  city  stood. 

Well  fare  his  heart,  say  they,  this  book  that  wrote ! 

John  Hiccins. 

How  strange  is  human  jji'ide  ! 
I  tell  thee  that  those  living  things, 

* 

BOOKS. 

To  whom  the  fragile  blade  of  gra.ss, 
That  springeth  in  the  morn 

FROM   "  THK   KALEdER  OF  SMEPERDES,"    1528. 

And  perishes  ere  noon. 

Hk  that  many  bokcs  redys, 

Is  an  unbounded  world,  — 

Cunnyinge  shall  ho  be. 

1  tell  thee  that  those  viewless  beings. 

Wyscdome  is  soone  caught ; 

Whose  mansion  is  the  smallest  particle 

In  many  Icues  it  is  sought : 

Of  tlu^  impassive  atmosphere. 

But  slouth,  that  no  boke  bought, 

Think,  feel,  and  live,  like  man  ; 

For  reason  taketh  no  thought ; 

That  theii-  affections  and  antipathies, 

His  thryfte  cometh  behynde. 

Like  his,  produce  the  laws 

Anonymous. 

Ruling  their  moral  state  ; 
And  the  minutest  throb 

CHANGE. 

That  through  their  frame  diffuses 

The  slightest,  faintest  motion. 

FROM  "QUEEN  MAB." 

Is  fixed  and  indispensable 

Behold,  the  Fairy  cried. 

As  the  majestic  laws 

PalmjTa's  ruined  palaces  !  — 

That  rule  yon  rolling  orbs. 

Behold  where  gmndeur  frowned  ! 

Percy  bysshb  Shbllbt. 

Behold  where  pleasure  smiled  ! 
What  now  remain.s  !  —  the  memory 

Of  senselessness  and  shame,  — 

What  is  immortal  there  ? 

REVIVAL 

Nothing,  —  it  stands  to  tell 
A  melancholy  tale,  to  give 
An  awful  warning  :  soon 
Oljlivion  will  steal  silently 
The  remnant  of  its  fame. 

How  fresh,  0  Lord,  how  sweet  and  clean 

Are  thy  returns  !  even  as  the  flowers  in  sjiring  ; 

To  which,  besides  their  own  demean. 
The  late-past  frosts  tributes  of  pleasure  bring. 

Monar<;Iis  and  conquerors  there 
Proud  over  prostrate  millions  trod,  — 
The  earthi|uakes  of  the  human  race  ; 

Grief  melts  away 
Like  snow  in  May, 
As  if  there  were  no  such  cold  tiling. 

Like  them,  forgotten  when  the  ruin 

■Who  would  have  thought  my  shriveled  lieart 

That  marks  their  shock  is  past. 

Could  have  reeoveri'd  greenness  ?     It  was  gone 
Quite  unilerground  ;  as  flowers  depart 

Beside  tlie  eternal  Nile 

The  pyramid.i  have  risen. 

To  .see  their  mother  root,  when  they  have  blown  ; 

Nile  shall  [lursue  his  changele.w  way  : 

Where  they  together 

Those  pyramids  sliall  fall  ; 

All  the  hard  weather, 

Tea,  not  a  stone  shall  stand  to  tell 

Dead  to  the  world,  keep  Iiouse  unknown. 

^  1 

The  spot  whereon  they  stood  ; 

\ 
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And  now  in  age  I  bud  again  ; 
After  so  many  deaths  I  live  and  write  ; 
I  once  more  smell  the  dew  and  rain, 
And  relish  versing  :  0  my  only  light, 
It  cannot  be 
That  I  am  he 
On  whom  thy  tempests  fell  all  night ! 

GEORGE  Herbert. 


YUSSOTJF. 

A  STRANGER  came  one  night  to  Yussouf 's  tent. 
Saying,  "  Behold  one  outcast  and  in  dread. 
Against  whose  life  the  bow  of  power  is  bent, 
Who  flies,  and  hath  not  where  to  lay  liis  head  ; 
I  come  to  thee  for  shelter  and  for  food, 
To  Yussouf,  called  through  all  our  tribes  '  The 
Good."' 

"This  tent  is  mine,"  said  Yussouf,  "but  no  more 

Than  it  is  God's  ;  come  in,  and  be  at  peace ; 

Freely  shalt  thou  partake  of  all  my  store 

As  I  of  His  who  buildeth  over  these 

Our  tents  his  glorious  roof  of  night  and  day. 

And  at  whose  door  none  ever  yet  heard  Nay." 

So  Yussouf  entertained  his  guest  that  night, 
And,  waking  him  ere  day,  said  :  "  Here  is  gold. 
My  swiftest  horse  is  saddled  for  thy  flight, 
Depart  before  the  prying  day  grow  bold." 
As  one  lamp  lights  another,  nor  grows  less, 
So  nobleness  enkindleth  nobleness. 

That  inward  light  the  stranger's  face  made  grand, 
Which  shines  from  all  self-conquest ;  kneeling  low, 
He  bowed  his  forehead  upon  Yussouf's  lianil. 
Sobbing  :  "0  Sheik,  I  cannot  leave  thee  so  ; 
I  wiU  rejjay  thee  ;  all  this  thou  hast  done 
Unto  that  Ibrahim  who  slew  thy  son!" 

"  Take  thrice  the  gold,"  said  Yussouf,  "  for  ^vith 

thee 
Into  the  desert,  never  to  return, 
My  one  black  thought  shall  ride  away  from  me ; 
First-born,  for  whom  by  day  and  night  I  yearn, 
Balanced  and  just  are  all  of  God's  decrees  ; 
Thou  art  avenged,  my  first-born,  sleep  in  peace ! " 
James  Russell  Lowell. 


VANITY. 

The  sun  comes  up  and  the  sun  goes  down. 

And  day  and  night  are  the  same  .as  one  ; 

The  year  grows  green,  and  (the  year  grows  browTi, 

And  wliat  is  it  .all,  when  all  is  ilone  ? 

Grains  of  somljer  or  shining  .sand, 

Gliding  into  and  out  of  the  hand. 


And  men  go  down  in  ships  to  the  seas, 
And  a  hundred  ships  are  the  same  as  one  ; 
And  backward  .and  forward  blows  the  breeze. 
And  what  is  it  all,  when  all  is  done  ? 
A  tide  with  never  a  shore  in  sight 
Getting  steadily  on  to  the  night. 

The  fisher  droppeth  his  net  in  the  stream. 
And  a  Imndred  streams  are  the  same  as  one  ; 
And  the  maiden  dreameth  her  love-lit  dream. 
And  what  is  it  all,  when  all  is  done  ( 
The  net  of  the  fisher  the  burden  breaks. 
And  alway  the  dreaming  the  dreamer  wakes. 

Harriet  prescott  Spofford. 


MAHMOUD. 

There  came  a  man,  making  his  hasty  moan 
Before  the  Sultan  Mahmoud  on  his  throne, 
And  crying  out,  ' '  My  soitow  is  mj-  right. 
And  I  will  see  the  Sultan,  and  to-night." 
"  Sorrow,"  said  Mahmoud,  "is  a  reverend  thing : 
I  recognize  its  right,  as  king  with  king  ; 
Speak  on."     "A  fiend  has  got  into  my  house," 
Exclaimed  the  staring  man,  "  and  tortures  us,  — 
One  of  thine  officers  ;  he  comes,  the  abhorred, 
And  takes  possession  of  my  house,  my  board. 
My  bed  ;  —  I  have  two  daughters  and  a  wife, 
And  the  wild  villain  comes  ai^  makes  me  mad 

with  life." 
"  Is  he  there  now  ?  "  said  Mahmoud.     "  No  ; 

he  left 
The  house  when  I  did,  of  my  wits  bereft, 
And  laughed  me  down  the  street,  because  I  vowed 
I  'd  bring  the  prince  himself  to  lay  him  in  his 

shroud. 
I  'm  mad  with  want,  I  'm  mad  with  misery. 
And,  0  thou  Sultan  Mahmoud,  God  cries  out  for 

thee ! " 

The  Sultan  comforted  the  man,  and  said, 
' '  Go  home,  and  I  will  send  thee  wine  and  bread  " 
(For  he  was  poor)  "  and  other  comforts.     Go  ; 
And  should  the  wretch  return,  let  Sultan  Mah- 
moud know." 

In  three  days'  time,  with  haggard  eyes  and  beard. 

And  shaken  voice,  the  suitor  reappeared. 

And  said,  "  He  's  come."     Mahmoud  said  not  a 

word. 
But  rose  and  took  four  slaves,  each  with  a  sword. 
And  went  with  the  vexed  man.     They  reach  the 

place. 
And  hear  a  voice,  and  see  a  woman's  face, 
That  to  the  window  fluttered  in  affriglit  : 
"Go  in,"  said  Mahmoud,  "  and  put  out  the  light ; 
But  tell  the  females  first  to  leave  the  room  ; 
And  when  the  drunkard  follows  them,  we  come." 


The  man  went  in.     There  was  a  cn%  and  hark  ! 
A  table  falls,  the  window  is  struck  dark  : 
Forth  nisli  tlie  breathless  women  ;  and  behind 
With  curses  comes  the  fiend  in  desperate  mind. 
In  vain  :  the  sabers  soon  cut  short  Iho  strife, 
And  chop  the  shrieking  wretcH,  and  drink  his 
bloody  life. 

"Now  light  the  light,"  the  Sultan  cried  aloud  : 
'T  was  done  :  he  took  it  in  his  hand  and  bowed 
Over  tlie  coipse,  and  looked  upon  the  face  ; 
Tlien  turned  and  knelt,  and  to  the  throne  of  grace 
Put  up  a  prayer,  and  from  his  lips  there  crept 
Some  gentle  words  of  pleasure,  and  he  wept. 

Ih  reverent  silence  the  beholders  wait, 
Then  bring  him  at  his  call  both  wine  and  meat ; 
And  when  he  had  refreshed  his  noble  heart, 
He  bade  his  host  be  blest,  and  rose  up  to  depart. 

The  man  amazed,  all  mildness  now  and  tears, 
Fell  at  th»  Sultan's  feet  with  many  prayers. 
And  begged  him  to  vouchsafe  to  tell  his  slave 
The  reason  first  of  that  command  he  gave 
About  the  light ;  then,  when  he  saw  the  face, 
Why  he  knelt  do«Ti  ;  and  lastly,  how  it  was 
That  faie  so  poor  as  his  detained  him  in  the  place. 

The  Sultan  said,  with  a  benignant  eye, 

"  Since  first  I  saw  thee  come,  and  heard  thy  cry, 

I  could  not  rid  me  of  a  dread,  tliat  one 

By  whom  such  daring  villanies  were  done, 

Jlust  be  some  lord  of  mine,  —  ay,  e'en  perhaps 

a  son. 
For  this  I  had  the  light  put  out :  but  when 
I  saw  the  face,  and  found  a  stranger  slain, 
1  knelt  and  thanked  the  sovereign  Arbiter, 
ANTiose  work  I  had  performed  through  pain  and 

fear  ; 
And  tlii-n  I  rose  and  was  refreshed  \vith  food. 
The  first  time  since  thy  voice  had  marred  my 

solitude." 

Leigh  hunt. 


ABRAM  AND  ZIMBI. 

Abram  and  Zimri  owned  a  field  together, — 
A  level  field  liid  in  a  happy  vale  ; 
They  plowed  it  with  one  plow,  and  in  the  spring 
Sowed,  walking  side  by  side,  the  fniitful  .seed. 
In  har\est,  when  the  glad  earth  smiled  with  grain, 
Kaoh  carried  to  his  home  one  half  the  sheaves. 
And  stored  them  with  much  labor  in  his  barns. 
Now,  Abram  had  a  wife  and  seven  sons. 
But  Zimri  dwelt  alone  within  his  house. 

One  night,  before  the  sheaves  were  gathered  in, 
As  Zimri  lay  ufxiu  his  lonely  bed 


And  counted  in  his  mind  his  little  gains. 
He  thought  upon  his  brother  Abi-am's  lot, 
And  said,  "  I  dwell  alone  within  my  house. 
But  Abram  hath  a  wife  and  .seven  sons, 
And  yet  we  share  the  harvest  sheaves  alike. 
He  surely  needeth  more  for  life  than  I  ; 
1  will  arise,  and  gird  myself,  and  go 
Down  to  the  field,  and  add  to  his  from  mine." 

So  he  arose,  and  gii'ded  up  his  loins, 

And  went  out  softly  to  the  level  field  ; 

The  moon  shone  out  from  dusky  bai-s  of  clouds, 

The  trees  stood  black  against  the  cold  blue  sky. 

The  branches  waved  and  whispered  in  the  wind. 

So  Zimri,  guided  by  the  shifting  light. 

Went  down  the  mountain  path,  and  found  the 

field, 
Took  from  his  store  of  sheaves  a  generous  third, 
And  bore  them  gladly  to  his  brother's  heap, 
And  then  went  back  to  sleep  and  happy  dreams. 

Now,  that  same  night,  as  Abram  lay  in  bed. 
Thinking  upon  his  blissful  state  in  life, 
He  thought  upon  his  brother  Zimri's  lot, 
And  said,  "He  dwells  within  his  house  alone, 
He  goeth  forth  to  toil  mth  few  to  help. 
He  goeth  home  at  night  to  a  cold  house, 
And  hath  few  other  friends  but  me  and  mine  " 
(For  these  two  tilled  the  happy  vale  alone), 
"While   1,   whom   Heaven    hath  very  greatly 

blessed. 
Dwell  happy  with  my  wife  and  seven  sons, 
Who  aid  me  in  my  toil  and  make  it  light. 
And  yet  we  share  the  harvest  sheaves  alike. 
This  surely  is  not  pleasing  unto  God  ; 
I  will  arise,  and  gird  myself,  and  go 
Out  to  the  field,  and  bonow  from  my  store, 
And  add  unto  my  brother  Zimii's  pile." 

So  he  arose  and  girded  up  his  loins. 

And  went  down  softly  to  the  level  field  ; 

The  moon  shone  out  from  silver  bars  of  clouds, 

The  trees  stood  blank  against  the  starry  sky. 

The  dark  leaves  waved  and  whispered  in  the  breezo. 

So  Abram,  guided  by  the  doubtful  light. 

Passed  down  the  mountain  path  and  found  the 

field, 
Took  from  his  store  of  .sheaves  a  generous  third. 
And  ailded  them  unto  his  brotlier's  heap  ; 
Then  he  went  back  to  sleep  and  happy  dreams. 

So  the  next  morning  with  the  early  sun 
Tlie  brothers  rose,  and  went  out  to  their  toil  ; 
And  when  they  came  to  see  the  heavy  sheaves, 
Each  wondered  in  his  heart  to  find  his  heap, 
Though  he  had  given  a  third,  was  still  the  same. 

Now,  the  next  night  went  Zimri  to  the  field. 
Took  from  his  store  of  sheaves  a  generous  share, 


Ami  placed  them  on  his  brother  Abram's  heap, 
And  tlicn  lay  down  behind  his  pile  to  watch. 
The  moon  looked  out  from  bai-s  of  silvery  cloud, 
The  cedars  stood  up  black  against  the  sky, 
The  olive  branches  whispered  in  the  wind. 

Then  Abrara  came  down  softly  from  his  home. 
And,  looking  to  the  right  and  left,  went  on  ; 
Took  from  his  ample  store  a  generous  third. 
Anil  laid  it  on  his  brother  Zimri's  pile. 
Then  Zimri  rose,  and  caught  him  in  his  arms. 
And  wept  upon  his  neck,  and  kissed  his  cheek ; 
And  Abram  saw  the  whole,  and  could  not  speak, 
Neither  could  Zimri.     So  they  walked  along 
Piack  to  their  homes,  and  thanked  their  God  in 

prayer 
That  he  had  bound  them  in  such  loving  bands. 

CLARENCE  COOK. 


HARMOSAN. 

Now  the  third  and  fatal  conflict  for  the  Persian 

throne  was  done, 
And  the  Moslem's  fiery  valor  had  the  crowning 

victory  won. 

Hai-mosan,  thelastandboldest  theinvader  todefy. 
Captive,  overborne  by  numbers,  they  were  bring- 
ing forth  to  die. 

Then   exclaimed   that  noble  captive  :  "  Lo,    I 

perish  in  my  thii-st ; 
Give  me  but  one  drink  of  water,  and  let  then 

arrive  the  worst ! " 

In  his  hand  he  took  the  goblet ;  but  awhile  the 

draught  forbore, 
Seeming  doubtfully  the  purpose  of  the  foeman  to 

explore. 

Well  might  then  have  paused  the  bravest,  —  for 

around  him  angry  foes 
With  a  hedge  of  naked  weapons  did  that  lonely 

man  inclose. 

"But  what  fear'st  thou?"  cried  the  caliph; 
' '  is  it,  friend,  a  secret  blow  ? 

Fear  it  not !  our  gallant  Moslems  no  such  treach- 
erous dealing  know. 

"Thou  mayst  quench  thy  thirst  securely,  for 
thou  shalt  not  die  before 

Thou  hast  drunk  that  cup  of  water,  —  this  re- 
prieve is  thine  —  no  more  !  " 

Qniek  the  satrap  dashed  the  goblet  down  to  earth 
with  ready  hand. 

And  the  liquid  sank  forever,  lost  amid  the  burn- 
ing sand. 


' '  Thou  hast  said  that  mine  my  life  is,  till  the 

water  of  that  cup 
I    have   drained  ;   then   bid   thy   servants   that 

spUled  water  gather  up  !  " 

For  a  moment  stood  the  caliph  as  by  doubtful 

passions  stiiTed  ; 
Then  exclaimed,  "  Forever  sacred  must  remain 

a  monarch's  word. 

"Bring   another   cup,   and  straightway  to   the 

noble  Pei-siau  give  : 
Drink,   I  said  before,  and  perish,  —  now  I  bid 

thee  drink  and  live  !  " 

Richard  Chenevix  Trench. 


ABOrr  BEN  ADHEM. 

Abou  Ben  Adhem  (may  his  ti-ibe  increase  !) 
Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace, 
And  saw  within  the  moonlight  in  his  room. 
Making  it  rich  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom. 
An  angel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold  ; 
Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold, 
And  to  the  presence  in  the  room  he  said, 
"What  WTitest  thou?"     The  vision  raised  its 

head. 
And,  with  a  look  made  of  aU  sweet  accord, 
Answered,  "  The  names  of  those  who  love  the 

Lord." 
"  And  is  mine  one  ?"saidAbou.    "Nay,notso," 
Keplied  the  angel.     Abou  spoke  more  low, 
But  cheerly  still  ;  and  said,  "  I  pray  thee,  then. 
Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  fellow-men." 

The  angel  wrote,  and  vanished.     The  next  night 
It  came  again,  with  a  great  wakening  light, 
And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had 

blessed,  — 
And,  lo  !  Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all  the  rest ! 

LEIGH  HUNT. 

*— 

A  PSALM  OF  LIFE. 

Tell  me  not,  in  mournful  numbers, 

Life  is  but  an  empty  dream  ! 
For  the  soul  is  dead  tliat  shmibers, 

And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

Life  is  real  !  Life  is  earnest ! 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal  ; 
Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  retumest, 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 

Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 

Is  our  destined  end  or  way  ; 
But  to  act,  that  each  to-morrow 

I'Miiil  us  farther  than  to-day. 
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Art  is  long,  and  Time  is  fleeting, 
And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave, 

Still,  like  luuiBed  drums,  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 

In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle, 

In  the  bivouac  of  Life, 
Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle  ! 

Be  a  hero  in  the  strife  ! 

Trust  no  Future,  howe'er  pleasant ! 

Let  the  dead  Past  bury  its  dead  ! 
Act,  —  act  in  the  living  Present  ! 

Heart  within,  and  God  o'erhead  ! 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time  ;  — 

Footprints,  that  perhaps  another. 
Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 

A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother. 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 

Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing. 

With  a  heait  for  any  fate  ; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 

Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait. 

Henrv  wadsworth  Longfellow. 


MY  LEGACY. 

They  told  me  I  was  heir :  I  turned  in  haste, 

And  ran  to  seek  my  treasure. 

And  wondered,  as  I  ran,  how  it  was  placed,  — 

If  I  should  find  a  measure 

Of  gold,  or  if  the  titles  of  fair  lands 

And  houses  would  be  laid  within  my  hands. 

1  journeyed  many  roads  ;  I  knocked  at  gates  ; 

I  sjioke  to  each  wayfarer 

I  met,  and  said,  "  A  heritage  awaits 

Me.     Art  not  thou  the  bearer 

Of  news  ?  some  message  sent  to  me  whereby 

I  learn  which  way  my  new  possessions  lie  ? " 

Some  asked  me  in  ;  naught  lay  beyond  their  door ; 

Some  smiled,  and  would  not  tarry. 

But  said  that  men  were  just  behind  who  bore 

More  gold  than  I  could  carry  ; 

And  so  the  mom,  the  noon,  the  day,  were  spent. 

While  empty-handed  up  and  down  I  went. 

At  last  one  cried,  whose  face  I  could  not  see. 
As  through  the  mists  he  hasted  : 
"Poor  child,  what  evil  ones  have  hindered  thee 
Till  this  whole  day  is  wasted  ? 


Hath  no  man  told  thee  that  thou  art  joint  heir 
With  one  named  Christ,  who  waits  the  goods  to 
share  ? " 

The  one  named  Christ  I  sought  for  many  days. 

In  many  places  vainly ; 

I  heard  men  name  his  name  in  many  ways  ; 

I  saw  his  temples  plainly  ; 

But  they  who  named  him  most  gave  me  no  sign 

To  find  him  by,  or  prove  the  heirship  mine. 

And  when  at  last  I  stood  before  his  face, 

I  knew  liim  by  no  token 

Save  subtle  air  of  joy  which  filled  the  place  ; 

Our  greeting  was  not  spoken  ; 

In  solemn  silence  I  received  my  share, 

Kneeling  before  my  brother  and  "joint  heir." 

My  share !    No  deed  of  house  or  spreading  lands. 

As  I  had  dreamed  ;  no  measure 

Heaped  up  with  gold  ;  my  elder  brother's  hands 

Had  never  held  such  treasure. 

Fo.xes  have  holes,  and  birds  in  nests  are  fed  : 

My  brother  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head. 

My  share  !    The  right  like  him  to  know  all  pain 

Which  hearts  are  made  for  knowing  ; 

The  right  to  find  in  loss  the  surest  gain  ; 

To  reap  my  joy  from  sowing 

In  bitter  teara  ;  the  right  with  him  to  keep 

A  watch  by  day  and  night  with  all  who  weep. 

My  share  !     To-day  men  call  it  grief  and  death  ; 
I  see  the  joy  and  life  to-morrow  ; 
I  thank  my  Father  with  my  every  breath. 
For  this  sweet  legacy  of  son'ow  ; 
.\nd  through  my  tears  I  call  to  each  "joint  heir" 
With  Christ,  "Make  ha-ste  to  ask  him  for  thy 
share." 

HELEN  HUNT. 


THE  NOBLY  BORN. 

Who  counts  himself  as  nobly  bom 

Is  noble  in  despite  of  place. 
And  honors  are  but  brands  to  one 

Who  wears  them  not  with  nature's  grace. 

The  prince  may  sit  with  clown  or  churl. 
Nor  feel  himself  disgraced  thereby ; 

But  he  who  has  but  small  esteem 
Husbands  tliat  little  carefully. 

Then,  be  thou  peasant,  V)0  thou  peer. 
Count  it  still  more  tliciu  art  thine  own ; 

Stand  on  a  larger  heraldry 
Than  that  of  nation  or  of  zone. 
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What  though  not  bid  to  knightly  halls  ? 

Those  halls  have  missed  a  courtly  guest ; 
That  mansion  is  not  privileged, 

Which  is  not  open  to  the  best. 

Give  honor  due  when  custom  asks, 
Nor  wrangle  for  this  lesser  claim  ; 

It  is  not  to  be  destitute, 
To  have  the  thing  without  the  name. 

Then  dost  thou  come  of  gentle  blood, 
Disgrace  not  thy  good  company ; 

If  lowly  born,  so  hear  thyself 
That  gentle  blood  may  come  of  thee. 

Strive  not  ivith  pain  to  scale  the  height 
Of  some  fair  garden's  petty  wall, 

But  climb  the  open  mountain  side. 
Whose  summit  risss  over  all. 

E.  S. 


CORONATION. 

At  the  king's  gate  the  subtle  noon 

Wove  tilmy  yellow  nets  of  sun  ; 
Into  the  drowsy  snare  too  soon 

The  guards  fell  one  by  one. 

Through  the  king's  gate,  miquestioned  then, 
A  beggar  went,  and  laughed,  "This  brings 

Me  chance,  .at  last,  to  see  if  men 
Fare  better,  being  kings. " 

The  king  sat  bowed  beneath  his  crown, 
Propping  his  face  with  listless  hand  ; 

Watching  the  hour-glass  sifting  down 
Too  slow  its  shining  sand. 

"Poor  man,  what  wouldst  thou  have  of  nie?" 
The  beggar  turned,  and,  pitying, 

Replied,  like  one  in  di'eam,  "Of  thee. 
Nothing.     I  want  the  king." 

Uprose  the  king,  and  from  his  head 
Shook  off  the  crown,  and  threw  it  by. 

"  0  man !  thou  must  have  known,"  he  said, 
"  A  greater  king  than  I." 

Through  all  the  gates,  unquestioned  then,- 
Went  king  and  beggar  hand  in  hand. 

Whispered  the  king,  "  Shall  I  know  when 
Before  Jm  tlirone  I  stand  ? " 

The  beggar  laughed.  Free  winds  in  haste 
Were  wiping  from  the  king's  hot  brow 

The  crimson  lines  the  crown  had  traced. 
"  Thia  is  hia  presence  now." 


At  the  king's  gate  the  crafty  noon 

Unwove  its  yellow  nets  of  sun  ; 
Out  of  their  sleep  in  terror  soon 

The  guards  waked  one  by  one. 

"  Ho  here  !     Ho  there  !     Has  no  man  seen 
The  king  ? "     The  cry  ran  to  and  fro ; 

Beggar  and  king,  they  laughed,  1  ween. 
The  laugh  that  free  men  know. 

On  the  king's  gate  the  moss  grew  gray ; 

The  king  came  not.    They  called  him  dead; 

And  made  his  eldest  son  one  day 

Slave  in  his  father's  stead. 

Helen  Hunt. 


THE  DISGUISED  MAIDEN. 

FROM  •■  PHILASTER." 

1  FOUND  him  sitting  by  a  fountain-side, 
Of  which  he  bori'owed  some  to  quench  his  thirst, 
And  paid  the  nymph  again  as  much  in  tears. 
A  garland  lay  him  by,  made  by  liimself. 
Of  many  several  flowers,  bred  in  the  bay, 
Stuck  in  that  mystic  order,  that  the  rareness 
Delighted  me  :  but  ever  when  he  turned 
His  tender  eyes  upon  them  he  wordd  weep. 
As  if  he  meant  to  make  them  grow  again. 
Seemg  such  pretty  helpless  innocence 
Dwell  in  his  face,  1  asked  him  all  his  story. 
He  told  me  that  his  parents  gentle  died, 
Leaving  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  fields, 
AVhich  gave  him  roots  ;  and  of  the  crystal  springs, 
Which  did  not  stop  their  courses  ;  and  the  sun, 
Wluohstill,  he  thankedhim,  yielded  himhislight. 
Then  took  he  up  his  garland,  and  did  show 
What  every  flower,  as  countiy  people  hold. 
Did  signify  ;  and  how  all,  ordered  thus. 
Expressed  his  gi-ief ;  and  to  my  thoughts  did  reail 
The  prettiest  lecture  of  his  country  art 
That  could  be  wished  ;  so  that  methouglit  I  could 
Have  studied  it.     I  gladly  entertained  him, 
Who  was  as  glad  to  follow. 

BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER. 


SYMPATHY. 


FROM  "  ION.' 


'T  IS  a  little  thing 
To  give  a  cup  of  water  ;  yet  its  draught 
Of  cool  refreshment,  drained  by  fevered  lips, 
May  give  a  shock  of  pleasure  to  the  frame 
More  excpii.site  than  when  nectarean  juice 
Renews  the  life  of  joy  in  happier  hours. 
It  is  a  little  thing  to  speak  a  phra.se 
Of  cuuimon  comfort  which  by  daily  uso 
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Has  almost  lost  its  sense,  yet  on  the  ear 
Of  him  who  thought  to  die  unmourned  't  will  fall 
Like  choicest  music,  fill  the  glazing  eye 
With  gentle  tears,  relax  the  knotted  hand 
To  know  the  bonds  of  fellowship  again  ; 
And  shed  on  the  departing  soul  a  sense 
More  precious  than  the  benison  of  friends 
About  the  honored  death-bed  of  the  rich 
To  him  who  else  were  lonely,  that  another 
Of  the  great  family  is  near  and  feels. 

siRtTHOMAS  Noon  Talfourb. 


FIRST  LOVE. 


FROM  "  DON  JUAN. 


And  life  yields  nothing  further  to  recall 

Worthy  of  this  ambrosial  sin,  so  shown, 
No  doubt  in  fable,  as  the  uuforgiven 
Fire  wMch  Prometheus  filched  for  us  from  heaven. 


'T  IS  sweet  to  hear, 
At  midnight  on  the  blue  and  moonlit  deep. 

The  song  and  oar  of  Adiia's  gondolier, 

Uy  distance  mellowed,  o'er  the  waters  sweep  ; 

'T  is  sweet  to  see  the  eveniug  star  appear  ; 
'T  is  sweet  to  listen  as  the  night- winds  creep 

From  leaf  to  leaf  ;  't  is  sweet  to  view  on  high 

The  rainbow,  based  on  ocean,  span  the  sky. 

'T 13  sweet  to  hear  the  watch-dog's  honest  bark 
Bay  deep-mouthed  welcome  as  we  draw  near 
home ; 

'T  is  sweet  to  know  there  is  an  eye  will  mark 
Our  coming,  and  look  brighter  when  we  come ; 

'T  is  sweet  to  be  awakened  by  the  lark. 

Or  lulled  by  falling  waters  ;  sweet  the  hum 

Of  bees,  the  voice  of  gills,  the  song  of  birds. 

The  lisp  of  children,  and  their  earliest  words. 

Sweet  is  the  vintage,  when  the  showering  grapes 
In  Bacchanal  profusion  reel  to  earth, 

Purfile  and  gushing  :  sweet  are  our  escapes 
From  civic  revelry  to  rural  mirth  ; 

Sweet  to  the  miser  are  his  glittering  heaps  ; 
Sweet  to  the  father  is  his  first-bom's  birth  ; 

Sweet  is  revenge,  —  especially  to  women. 

Pillage  to  soldiers,  prize-money  to  seamen. 

'T  is  sweet  to  vrin,  no  matter  how,  one's  laurels. 
By  blood  or  ink  ;  't  is  sweet  to  put  an  end 

Toatrife;  't  is  sometimessweettohaveourquarrels. 
Particularly  with  a  tiresome  friend  ; 

Sweet  is  old  wine  in  bottles,  ale  in  barrels  ; 
Dear  is  the  helpless  creature  we  defend 

Against  the  world  ;  and  dear  the  school-boy  spot 

We  ne'er  forget,  though  there  wo  are  forgot. 

But  sweeter  still  than  this,  than  these,  than  all. 
Is  first  and  passionate  love,  — it  stands  alone. 

Like  Adam's  recollection  of  his  fall ; 
The  tree  of  knowledge  has  been  plucked,  —  all 's 
known, — 


Lord  Byron. 


ALEXANDER'S  FEAST;  OR,  THE  POWER  OP 
MUSIC. 


'T  WA.s  at  the  royal  feast,  for  Persia  won 
By  Philip's  warlike  son  : 
Aloft  iu  awful  state 
The  godlike  hero  sate 

On  his  imperial  throne  : 
His  valiant  peers  were  placed  around. 
Their  brows  with  roses  and  with  myrtles  bound 
(So  should  desert  in  anus  be  cromied) ; 
The  lovely  Thais,  by  his  side, 
Sate  like  a  blooming  Eastern  bride 
In  flower  of  youth  and  beauty's  pride. 
Happy,  happy,  happy  pair  ! 
None  but  the  brave, 
None  but  the  brave. 
None  but  the  brave  deserves  the  fair. 


Happy,  happy,  happy  pair  / 

Nolle  but  thi  brave. 
None  but  the  brave. 
None  but  tlm  brave  deserves  the  fair, 

Timotheus,  placed  on  high 
Amid  the  tuneful  choir. 
With  flying  fingers  touched  the  lyre  ; 
The  trembling  notes  ascend  the  sky, 

And  heavenly  joys  inspire. 
The  song  began  from  Jove, 
Who  left  his  blissfiil  seats  above 
(Such  is  the  power  of  mighty  love). 
A  dragon's  fierj'  form  belied  the  god  ; 
Sublime  on  radiant  spires  he  rode. 
When  he  to  fair  Olynipia  pressed. 
And  while  he  sought  her  snowy  breast ; 
Then  round  her  slender  waist  he  curled. 
And  stamped  an  image  of  himself,  a  sovereign 

of  the  world. 
The  listening  crowd  admire  the  lofty  sound, 
A  present  deity !  they  .shout  around  ; 
A  present  deity  !  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound. 
With  ravished  ears 
The  monarcli  hears, 
Assumes  the  god. 
Affects  to  nod, 
And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres. 
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With  ravished  ears 
The  monarch  hears, 
Assumes  the  god. 
Affects  to  nod. 
And  seems  lo  shake  the  spheres. 

The  praise  of  Bacchus  then  the  sweet  musician 
sung, 
Of  Bacchus  —  ever  fair  and  ever  young  : 
The  jolly  god  in  triumph  comes  ; 
Sound  the  trumpets  ;  beat  the  drums  : 
Flushed  with  a  pui-ple  grace 
He  shows  his  honest  face  : 
Now  give  the  hautboys  breath.     He  comes  !  he 
comes  ! 
Bacchus,  ever  fair  and  young, 

Drinking  joys  did  first  ordain  ; 

Bacchus'  blessings  are  a  treasure, 

Drinking  is  the  soldier's  pleasure  ; 

Kich  the  treasure, 

Sweet  the  pleasure. 

Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain. 


Bacchus'  hlessi-ngs  are  a  treasure. 
Drinking  is  the  soldier's  pleasure  ; 

Rich  the  treastire. 

Sweet  the  pleasure. 
Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain. 

Soothed    with    the    sound    the    king    grew 
vain  ; 
Fought  all  his  battles  o'er  again  ; 
And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes,  and  thrice  he 
slew  the  slain. 
The  master  saw  the  madness  rise  ; 
His  glowing  cheeks,  his  ardent  eyes  ; 
And,  while  he  heaven  and  earth  defied. 
Changed  his  hand,  and  checked  his  pride. 
He  chose  a  mournful  muse, 
Soft  pity  to  infuse  : 
He  sung  Darius,  great  and  good, 

By  too  severe  a  fate. 
Fallen,  fallen,  fallen,  fallen. 
Fallen  from  his  high  estate. 

And  weltering  in  his  blood  ; 
Deserted,  at  his  utmost  need, 
By  those  his  former  bounty  fed  ; 
On  the  tare  earth  exposed  he  lies. 
With  not  a  friend  to  close  his  eyes. 
With  downcast  looks  the  joyless  victor  sate, 
Revolving  in  his  altered  soul 

The  v.arious  turns  of  chance  below  ; 
And,  now  and  then,  a  sigh  he  stole ; 
And  tears  began  to  flow. 


Revolving  in  his  altered  soul 

The  various  turns  of  chance  below  ; 

And,  now  and  then,  a  sigh  he  stole  ; 
And  tears  began  to  flow. 

The  mighty  master  smiled,  to  see 
That  love  was  in  the  next  degree  ; 
'T  was  but  a  kindred  sound  to  move. 
For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  love. 
Softly  sweet,  in  Lydian  measures, 
Soon  he  soothed  his  soul  to  pleasures. 
War,  he  sung,  is  toil  and  trouble  ; 
Honor,  but  an  empty  bubble  ; 

Never  ending,  still  beginning. 
Fighting  still,  and  srill  destroying  : 

If  the  world  be  worth  thy  winning, 
Think,  O,  think  it  worth  enjoying  ! 
Lovely  Thais  sits  beside  thee. 
Take  the  good  the  gods  provide  thee. 
The  many  rend  the  skies  with  loud  applause  ; 
So  Love  was  crowned,  but  Music  won  the  <'ause. 
The  prince,  unable  to  conceal  his  pain, 
Gazed  on  the  fair 
Who  caused  his  care, 
And  sighed  and  looked,  sighed  and  looked. 
Sighed  and  looked,  and  sighed  again  : 
At  length,  with  love  and  wine  at  once  oppressed. 
The  vanquished  victor  sunk  upon  her  breast. 


The  prince,  unable  to  conceal  his  pain. 
Gazed  on  the  fair 
Who  caused  his  care. 
And  sighed  and  looked,  sighed  and  looked, 
Sighed  and  looked,  and  sighed  again  : 
At  length,  mith  love  and  wiiu  at  mice  oppressed. 
The  vanquished  victor  sunk  upon  her  breast. 

Now  strike  the  golden  lyre  again  : 
A  louder  yet,  and  yet  a  louder  strain. 
Brciik  his  bands  of  sleep  asunder. 
And  rouse  him,  like  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder. 
Hark,  hark,  the  horrid  sound 
Has  raised  up  his  head  ; 
As  awaked  from  the  dead. 
And  amazed,  he  stares  around. 
Revenge  !  revenge  !  Timotheus  cries, 
See  the  furies  arise  ! 
See  the  snakes  that  they  rear, 
How  they  hiss  in  their  hair. 
And  the  sparkles  that  flash  from  their  eyes  1 
Behold  a  ghastly  band. 
Each  a  torch  in  his  hand  ! 
Those  areGrceian  ghosts,  that  in  battle  were  slain, 
And  unburied  remain. 
Inglorious  on  the  plain  : 
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Give  the  veugeance  due 

To  the  valiant  crew. 
Behold  how  they  toss  their  torches  on  high, 
How  they  point  to  the  Persian  abodes, 
And  glittering  temples  of  their  hostile  gods  ! 
The  princes  applaud  with  a  furious  joy  ; 
And  thekingseizedalluni  beau  withzeal  to  destroy 

Thais  led  the  way. 

To  light  him  to  his  prey, 
And,  like  another  Helen,  fired  another  Troy  ! 


And  the  king  seiseda  JUnmbeauvnthzeal  to  destroy  ; 

Thais  led  the  way. 

To  light  him  to  his  prey. 
And,  like  another  Helen,  fired  another  Troy  I 

Thus,  long  ago. 
Ere  heaving  bellows  learned  to  blow, 
While  organs  yet  were  mute  ; 
Timotheus,  to  his  breathing  flute. 
And  sounding  lyre. 
Could  swell  the  soul  to  rage,  or  kindle  soft  desiie. 
At  last  divine  Cecilia  came, 
Inventress  of  the  vocal  frame  ; 
The  sweet  enthusiast,  from  her  sacred  store, 
Enlarged  the  former  narrow  bounds. 
And  added  lengtli  to  solemn  sounds, 
With   nature's   mother-wit,  and   arts   unknown 
before. 
Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize. 

Or  both  divide  the  crown  ; 
He  raised  a  mortal  to  the  skies. 
She  drew  an  angel  down. 

GRAND   CHOBUS. 

At  last  divine  Cecilia  came, 
Inventress  o/tlie  vocal  frame  ; 
The  sweet  enthusiast,  from  her  sacred  store, 
Enlarged  the  former  narrow  bounds. 
And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds, 
}Vilh  neUurc's   muthcr-wU,  and  arts  unknoicn 
before. 
Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize. 

Or  both  divide  the  crotim  ; 

He  raised  a  mortal  to  the  skies. 

She  drew  an  angel  down. 

JOHN  DRYDBN. 


INVOCATION. 

FROM  "THE  DAVIDEIS.' 

Awake,  awake,  my  Lyre  I 
And  tell  thy  silent  master's  humble  tale 
In  sounds  that  may  prevail  ; 
Sounds  that  gentle  tlioughts  inspire  : 
Though  80  e.\alted  she. 


And  I  so  lowly  be, 

Tell  her,  such  dilTerent  notes  make  all  thy  har- 
mony. 

Hark  !  how  the  strings  awake  : 

And,  though  the  moving  hand  approach  not  near, 

Themselves  with  awful  fear 

A  kind  of  numerous  trembling  make. 

Now  all  thy  forces  tiy  ; 

Now  all  thy  channs  apply  ; 

Revenge  upon  her  ear  the  conquests  of  her  eye.    • 

Weak  Lyre  !  thy  virtue  sure 

Is  useless  here,  since  thou  art  only  found 

To  cure,  but  not  to  wound, 

And  she  to  wound,  but  not  to  cure. 

Too  weak,  too,  wilt  thou  prove 

My  passion  to  remove  ; 

Physic  to  other  ills,  thou  'rt  nourishment  to  love. 

Sleep,  sleep  again,  my  Lyre  ! 
For  thou  canst  never  tell  my  humble  tale 
In  sounds  that  will  prevail, 
Nor  gentle  thoughts  in  her  inspire  ; 
All  thy  vain  mirth  lay  by. 
Bid  thy  strings  sUent  lie. 

Sleep,  sleep  again,  my  Lyre,  and  let  thy  master 
die. 

ABRAHAM  COWLEY. 


MUSIC. 


FROM  "TWELFTH  NIGHT." 

Duke.    If  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on; 
Give  me  excess  of  it,  that,  surfeiting. 
The  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  die. 
That  strain  again  —  it  had  a  dying  fall : 
0,  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  south, 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets. 
Stealing,  and  giving  odor. 

SHAKESPEARE. 


The  soul  of  music  slumbers  in  the  shell, 
I'ill  waked  and  kindled  by  the  master's  spell ; 
And  feeling  hearts  —  touch  them  b(!t  rightly  — 

pour 
A  thousand  melodies  unheard  before  ! 

Samuel  Rogers. 


FROM  •■  MERCHANT  OP  VENICE." 

Lorenzo.    How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps 
upon  this  bank  ! 
Hero  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears  :  soft  stillness,  .and  the  night, 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  hnnnony. 
Sit,  Jessica  :  look,  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
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Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold  : 
There's  not  the  smallest  orh  which  thou  be- 

hold'st, 
But  in  liis  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quii'ing  to  the  young-eyed  cherubins  ; 
Such  hamiony  is  in  immortal  souls  : 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  heap  it. 

Jessica.   I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet 

music. 
Lor.    The  reason  is  your  spirits  are  attentive. 

Therefore  the  poet 
Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  ti'ees,  stones,  and 

floods  ; 
Since  naught  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage. 
But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  natui'e. 
The  man  that  hath  no  music  iu  himself, 
Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 
Is  iit  for  taeasons,  sti'atagems,  and  spoils  ; 
The  motions  of  his  spiiit  are  dull  as  night, 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus  : 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted. 

SHAKESPEARE. 


Music,  when  soft  voices  die. 
Vibrates  in  the  memory,  — 
Odors,  when  sweet  violets  sicken, 
Live  within  the  sense  they  quicken. 

Rose-leaves,  when  the  rose  is  dead. 
Are  heaped  for  the  beloved's  bed  ; 
And  so  thy  thoughts,  when  thou  art  gone. 
Love  itself  shall  slumber  on. 

PERCY  BVSSHE  SHELLEY. 


Where  music  dwells 
Lingering,  and  wandering  on,  as  loth  to  die, 
Like  thoughts  whose  very  sweetness  yieldeth  proof 
That  they  were  bom  for  immortality. 

WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 


Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast. 
To  soften  rocks,  or  bend  a  knotted  oak. 

CONCREVE. 


THE  PASSIONS. 

AN  ODE  TO  MUSIC. 


"When  Music,  heavenly  maid,  was  young. 
While  yet  in  early  Greece  she  sung, 
The  Passions  oft,  to  hear  her  shell. 
Thronged  around  her  magic  cell,  — 


Exulting,  trembling,  raging,  fainting,  — 
Possessed  beyond  the  muse's  painting  ; 
By  turns  they  felt  the  glowing  mind 
Disturbed,  delighted,  raised,  refined  ; 
Till  once,  't  is  said,  when  all  were  fired. 
Filled  with  fmy,  rapt,  inspii'ed. 
From  the  supporting  myrtles  round 
They  snatched  her  instnimeuts  of  sound  ; 
And,  as  they  oft  had  heard  apart 
Sweet  lessons  of  her  forceful  art. 
Each  (for  madness  ruled  the  houi') 
Would  prove  his  own  expressive  power. 

First  Fear  his  hand,  its  skill  to  try. 

Amid  the  chords  bewildered  laid. 
And  back  recoiled,  he  knew  not  why. 

E'en  at  the  sound  himself  had  made. 

Next  Anger  rushed  ;  his  e3'es,  on  fire. 
In  lightnings  owned  his  secret  stings  : 

In  one  rude  clash  he  struck  the  lyi'e. 

And  swept  with  hiu'Hed  hand  the  strings. 

With  woful  measures  wan  Despair, 

Low,  sullen  sounds,  his  giief  beguiled,  — 

A  solemn,  strange,  and  miugled  air  ; 
'T  was  sad  by  fits,  by  staits  't  was  wild. 

But  thou,  0  Hope,  with  eyes  so  fair,  — 

What  was  thy  delightful  measure  ? 
Still  it  whispered  promised  pleasure. 

And  bade  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance  hail ! 
Still  would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong  ; 

And  from  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  vale. 
She  called  on  Echo  still,  through  all  tlie  song  ; 
And  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  chose, 
A  soft  responsive  voice  was  heard  at  every  close  ; 
And  Hope,  enchanted,  smiled,  and  waved  her 

golden  hair. 
And  longer  had  she  sung  —  but,  with  a  frown. 

Revenge  impatient  rose  ; 
Ho  threw  his  blood-stained   sword   in  thunder 
down  ; 
And,  with  a  witheiing  look. 
The  war-denoimcing  ti-umpet  took, 
-\nd  blew  a  blast  so  loud  and  dread. 
Were  ne'er  prophetic  sounds  so  full  of  woe  ! 
And  ever  and  anon  he  beat 
The  doubling  drum  with  furious  heat ; 
And  though,  sometimes,  each  dieary  pause  be- 
tween. 
Dejected  Pity,  at  his  side. 
Her  soul-subduing  voice  applied. 
Yet  stiU  he  kept  his  wUd,  unalti'red  mien. 
While  each  strained  ball  of  sight  seemed  burst- 
ing from  his  head. 

Thy  numbers,  .Jealousy,  to  naught  were  fixed,  — 
Sad  proof  of  thy  distressful  state ; 
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Of  differing  themes  the  vccriiigsong  was  mixed  ; 
And  now  it  courted  Love,  —  now,  raving, 
colled  on  Hate. 

With  eyes  upraised,  as  one  inspired, 
I'alc  .Melancholy  sate  retired  ; 
And  from  her  wild  seciuestercd  scat, 
lu  notes  by  distance  made  more  sweet. 

Poured  through  the  mellow  horn  her  pensive 
soul  : 
And,  dashing  soft  from  rocks  around, 
Hubbling  runnels  joini^l  the  sound  ; 
Tlirougli  glades  and  glooms  the  mingled  meas- 
ure stole  ; 
Or  o'er  some  haunted  stream,  with  fond  delay. 
Round  an  holy  cahn  diffusing, 
Love  of  peace,  and  lonely  musing. 
In  hollow  murmurs  died  away. 

But  0,  how  altered  was  its  sprightlier  tone 
When  Cheerfulness,  a  nymph  of  healthiest  hue. 
Hit  bow  across  her  shouhier  flung. 
Her  buskins  gemmed  witli  morning  dew, 
Blew  an   inspiiTUg   air,    that  dale   and    thicket 
rung,  — 
The  hunter's  call,  to  faun  and  diyad  known  ! 
Tlie  oak-crowned  sisters,  and  their  chastc-eycd 
queen, 
.Satyi-s  and  sylvan  boys,  were  seen 
Peeping  from  forth  their  alleys  green  : 
Brown  Exercise  rejoiced  to  hear  ; 
And  .Sport  leapt  up,  and  seized  his  beechen 
spear. 

Last  came  Joy's  ccstitic  trial  : 
He,  with  viny  crown  advancing, 

First  to  the  lively  pipe  his  liand  addrcst  ; 
But  soon  he  .saw  the  brisk -awakening  viol, 

Whosesweet  entrancing  voice  lie  loved  the  best ; 
Tl»  y  would  liave  tliought,  wlio  lieard  the  strain, 
They  .saw,  in  Tem|H>'s  vale,  lier  native  maids. 
Amidst  the  festal-.sounding  shades. 
To  some  unwearied  minstrel  dancing, 
Wliile,  as  liis  flying  fingei's  kissed  the  strings, 
lyove  framed  with  Mirth  a  gay  fantastic  round  : 
Loose  were  her  trc-s,ses  seen,  lier  zone  unbound ; 
And  he,  amidst  his  frolic  play. 
As  if  he  would  tlic  cliamiing  ail'  repay, 
.Shook  thousand  odors  from  hia  dewy  wings. 

O  Miusic  !  sphere-descended  maid, 
Friend  of  pleasure,  wisdom's  aid  ! 
Why,  goddess,  wliy,  to  us  denied, 
I..iy'st  thou  thy  ancient  lyre  aside? 
Ah,  in  that  loved  Athenian  bower. 
You  learned  an  all-commanding  power. 
Thy  mimic  soul,  0  nymph  endeared, 
Can  well  recall  what  tlien  it  hoard. 


Where  is  thy  native  simple  heart. 
Devote  to  virtue,  fancy,  art  ? 
Arise,  ;us  in  that  elder  time. 
Warm,  energetic,  chaste,  sublime  ! 
Thy  wonders,  in  tliat  godlike  age. 
Fill  thy  recording  sister's  page  ; 
'T  is  said  —  and  1  believe  the  tale  — 
Thy  humblest  reed  could  more  prevail, 
Had  more  of  strength,  diviner  rage, 
Than  all  which  charms  this  laggard  age,  — 
E'en  all  at  once  together  found,  — 
Cecilia's  mingled  world  of  sound. 
0,  bid  our  vain  endeavors  cciise  ; 
Revive  the  just  designs  of  Greece  ! 
Return  in  .ill  thy  simiJc  state,  — 
Confirm  the  tales  her  sons  relate  ! 

William  Collins. 


THE  OLD  VILLAGE  CHOIR. 

1  HAVE  fancied  sometimes  the  Bethel-bent  beam 
That  trembled  to  earth  in  the  Patriarch's  di-e.am 
Was  a  ladder  of  song  in  th.at  wilderness  rest 
From  the  pillow  of  stone  to  the  blue  of  the  Blest, 
And  the  angels  descending  to  dwell  with  us  here 
"  Old  Hundred  "  and  "  Corinth  "  and  "  China" 
and  "  Hear." 

All  the  hearts  are  not  dead,  nor  imder  the  sod. 
That  those  breaths  can  blow  open  to  Heaven  and 

God  ! 
Ah,  "Silver  Street"  leads  by  a  bright  shining 

road, — 
0,  not  to  the  hymns  that  in  harmony  Mowed, 
But  the  sweet  liiunau  psalms  of  the  old-fashioned 

choir, 
To  the  girl  that  sang  alto,  the  girl  that  sang  air. 
"  Let  us  sing  to  God's  praise  ! "  the  minister  said ; 
All  tlic  psalm-books   at  once  fluttered  ojjen  at 

"York," 
Sunned  their  long  dotted  wings  in  the  words  that 

he  read, 
AMiilc  the  leader  Icajwd  into  the  tune  just  ahead, 
.\nd  iiolitely  picked  up  tlu^  keynote  with  a  fork  ; 
And  the  vicious  old  viol  went  growling  along 
At  the  heels  of  the  girls,  in  the  rear  of  the  song. 

0,  I  need  not  a  wing  ;  —  bid  no  genii  come 
With  a  wondcrfid  web  from  Arabian  loom. 
To  twar  me  again  uji  the  river  of  Time, 
When  the  world  wius  in  rhythm  and  life  was  its 

rliyme, 
And  the  stream  of  the  years  flowed  so  noiseless 

and  narrow 
That  across  it  there  floated  the  song  of  a  sparrow  ; 
For  a  sprig  of  green  caraway  carries  me  there. 
To  the  old  village  church  and  the  old  village  clioir. 
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Where  clear  of  the  floor  my  feet  slowly  swung, 
And  timed  the  sweet  pulse  of  the  praise  as  they 

sung, 
Till  the  glory  aslant  from  the  afternoon  sun 
Seemed  the  rafters  of  gold  in  God's  temple  begun. 

You  may  smile  at  the  nasals  of  old  Deacon  Brown, 
Who  followed  by  scent  till  he  ran  the  tune  down  ; 
And  dear  Sister  Green,  with  more  goodness  than 

grace. 
Rose  and  fell  on  the  tunes  as  she  stood  in  her 

place. 
And  where  "  Coronation  "  exultantly  Hows, 
Tried  to  reach  the  high  notes  on  the  tips  of  her 

toes. 
To  the  land  of  the  leal  they  have  gone  with  their 

song, 
Where  the  choir  and  the  chorus  together  belong. 
0,  be  lifted,  ye  Gates  !  Let  me  hear  them  again,  — 
Blessed  song,  blessed  singers,  forever  !     Amen. 
BENJAMIN  F.  Taylor. 


A  SONG  FOR  ST.  CECILIA'S  DAY,  1687. 

From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony, 
This  universal  frame  began  ; 
When  Nature  underneath  a  heap 
Of  jarring  atoms  lay, 
And  could  not  heave  her  head. 
The  tuneful  voice  was  heard  from  high, 

Arise,  ye  more  than  dead  ! 
Then  cold  and  hot,  and  moist  and  dry. 
In  order  to  their  stations  leap. 
And  Music's  power  obey. 
From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony, 
This  universal  frame  began  : 
From  harmony  to  harmony. 
Through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran, 
The  diapason  closing  full  in  man. 

What  passion  cannot  Music  raise  and  queU  ? 
Wlien  Jubal  struck  the  chorded  .shell. 
His  listening  brethren  stood  around, 

And,  wondering,  on  their  faces  fell. 
To  worship  that  celestial  .sound. 
Less  than  aGo<l  they  thought  there  could  not  dwell 
Within  the  hollow  of  that  shell, 
That  spoke  so  sweetly  and  so  well. 
What  passion  cannot  Music  raise  and  quell  ? 

The  trumpet's  loud  clangor 

Excites  us  to  arms. 
With  shrill  notes  of  anger. 

And  mortal  alarms. 
The  double  double  double  heat 

Of  the  thundering  drum 

Cries,  Hark  !  the  foes  come  ; 
Charge,  charge,  't  is  too  late  to  retreat ! 


The  soft  complaining  flute 
In  dying  notes  discovers 
The  woes  of  hopeless  lovers. 
Whose  dirge  is  whispered  by  the  warbling  lute. 

Sharp  violins  proclaim 
Their  jealous  pangs,  and  desperation. 
Fury,  frantic  indignation, 
Depth  of  pains,  and  height  of  passion 

For  the  fair,  disdainful  dame. 

But  0,  what  art  can  teach. 
What  human  voice  can  reach, 

The  sacred  organ's  praise  ? 
Notes  inspiring  holy  love. 
Notes  that  wing  their  heavenly  ways 
To  mend  the  choirs  above. 

Orpheus  could  leaii  the  savage  race  ; 
And  trees  uprooted  left  their  place, 

Sequacious  of  the  lyi'e  ; 
But  bright  Cecilia  raised  the  wonder  higher  ; 
When  to  her  organ  vocal  breath  was  given, 
An  angel  heard,  and  straight  appeared 

Mistaking  earth  for  heaven. 

GRAND   CHORTJS. 

As  from  the  poiuer  of  sacred  lays 

The  spheres  began  to  move. 
And  sung  the  great  Creator's  praise 

To  all  the  blessed  above  ; 
So,  when  the  last  and  dreadful  hour 
This  crumbling  pageant  shall  devour. 
The  trumpet  slui.U  be  heard  on  high, 
The  dead  shall  live,  the  living  die, 
And  Music  shall  untune  the  sky. 

JOHN  DRYDEN. 


MAN. 


FROM  "NIGHT  THOUGHTS." 

How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  august, 
How  complicate,  how  wonderful,  is  man  ! 
How  passing  wonder  He  who  made  him  such  ! 
Who  centered  in  our  make  such  strange  extremes. 
From  difl'crcnt  natures  marvelously  mixed, 
Connection  exquisite  of  distant  worlds  ! 
Distinguished  link  in  being's  endless  chain  I 
Midway  from  nothing  to  the  Deity  ! 
A  beam  ethereal,  sullied,  and  absorpt ! 
Though  sullied  and  dishonored,  still  divine  ! 
Dim  miniature  of  greatness  absolute  ! 
An  heir  of  glory  !  a  frail  child  of  dust ! 
Helpless  immortal  !  insect  infinite  ! 
A  worm  !  a  god  !  —  I  tremble  at  myself. 
And  in  myself  am  lost.     At  honu!  a  stranger, 
Thought  wanders  up  and  down,  surprised,  aghast, 
And  woudering  at  her  own.     How  reason  rccl.s  ! 


r 
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O,  what  a  miracle  to  man  is  man  !  ,  Whose  teeth  like  pearls,  whose  lips  like  cherries. 

Triumphantly  distressed  !  What  joy!  whatdread!  1         show, 

.Vllcruately  transported  and  alai-med  !  And  fawn-like  eyes  still  tremble  as  they  glow. 


What  can  presLne  my  life  >  or  what  destroy  ? 
An  angel's  arm  can't  snatch  me  from  the  grave ; 
Legions  of  angels  can't  confine  me  there. 

EDWARD  YOUNG. 


MAN  — WOMAN. 

Man's  home  is  everijwiiere.     On  ocean's  flood, 
Where  the  strong  ship  with  storm-defj'ing  tether 
Doth  link  in  stormy  brotherhood 
Earth's  utmost  zones  together. 
Where'er  the  red  gold  glows,  the  spice-trees  wave, 
Where  the  rich  diamond  ripens,  mid  the  flame 
Of  vertic  suns  that  ope  the  stranger's  grave. 
Hi'  with  bronzed  cheek  and  daring  stej)  doth 
rove ; 
He,  with  short  pang  and  slight. 
Doth  turn  him  from  the  checkered  light 
Of  the  fairmoon  through  hisown  forests  dancing. 
Where  music,  joy,  and  love 

Were  his  young  hours  entrancing  ; 
And  where  ambition's  thunder-claim 
Points  out  his  lot. 
Or  fitful  wealth  allures  to  roam. 
There  doth  he  make  his  home. 
Repining  not. 

It  is  not  thus  icilh  Ifonian.     The  far  halls, 

Though  ruinous  and  lone, 
Where  fir^t  her  pleased  car  drank  a  nursing- 
mother's  tone  ; 
The  home  with  humble  walls. 
Where  breathed  a  parent's  prayer  around  her 
bed ; 
The  valley  where,  with  playmates  true. 
She  culled  the  strawberry,  bright  with  dew  ; 
The  bower  where  Love  her  timid  footsteps  led  ; 
The  lii>arthstoiie  where  her  children  giiiw  ; 
The  damp  soil  where  she  cast 
The  flower-seeds  of  her  hope,  and  saw  them  bide 
the  blast,  — 
Affection  with  unfading  tint  recalls, 
[lingering  round  the  ivied  walls. 
Where  every  rose  hath  in  it.^  cup  a  bee, 

Making  fresh  honey  of  remembered  things,  — 
Each  rose  without  a  thorn,  each  bcobereftof  stings. 

LVDIA  H.  SiGOOR.NIiV. 


From  the  Saiukrit  of  Calidasa,  by  WILSON. 


MAN  — WOMAN. 


FROM   *■  DON  JUAN." 


"  Man's  love  is  of  man's  life  a  thing  apart ; 

'T  is  woman's  whole  existence.    Man  may  range 
The  court,  camp,  church,  the  vessel,  and  the  mart, 

Sword,  gown,  gain,  glory,  offer  in  exchange 
Pride,  fame,  ambition,  to  (Ul  up  his  heart. 

And  few  there  are  whom  these  cannot  estrange : 
Men  have  all  these  resources,  we  but  one,  — 
To  love  again,  and  be  again  undone." 

Lord  Byron. 


APRES. 


WOMAN. 

Thf.rk  in  the  fane  a  beauteous  creature  stands, 
The  first  best  work  of  the  Creator's  hands, 
Whose  slender  limbs  inadeiiuately  lx;ar 
A  full-orbed  bosom  and  a  weight  of  care  ; 


Down,  down,  Ellen,  my  little  one, 

Climbing  so  tenderly  up  to  my  knee  ; 

Why  should  you  add  to  the  thoughts  that  are 

taunting  me, 
Dreams  of  your  mother's  aims  clinging  to  me  ? 

Cease,  dease,  Ellen,  my  little  one. 

Warbling  so  fairily  close  to  my  car  ; 

Why  should  you  choose,  of  all  songs  that  are 

luuinting  me, 
This  that  1  made  for  your  mother  to  hear  ? 

Hush,  hush,  Ellen,  my  little  one, 

Wailing  so  wearily  under  the  stars  ; 

Why  sliould  I  think  of  her  teal's,  that   might 

liglit  to  me 
Love  th.at  had  made  life,  and  sorrow  that  mars  ? 

.Sleep,  sleep,  Ellen,  my  little  one ! 

Ts  she  not  like  her  wlienever  she  stirs  ? 

Has  she  not  eyes  that  will  soon  be  as  bright  to  inc, 

Lijjs  that  will  some  day  be  honeyed  like  hers  ? 

Yes,  yes,  Ellen,  my  little  one. 

Though  her  white  bosom  is  stilled  in  the  grave. 

Something  more  white  than  her  bosom  is  spared 

to  me,  — 
Something  to  cling  to  and  something  to  crave. 

Love,  love,  Ellen    my  little  one  ! 

Love  indestru<tibh',  lov(^  unileliled, 

Love  through  all  deepsol'herspiiit  lies  bared  tome, 
j  Oft  as  I  look  on  the  face  of  her  child. 
1  Arthur  J.  munbv. 
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MOTHER  AND  CHILD. 

The  wind  blew  wide  the  casement,  and  within — 
It  was  the  loveliest  picture  !  —  a  sweet  child 
Lay  in  its  mother's  arms,  and  drew  its  life. 
In  pauses,  from  the  fountain,  —  the  white  round 
Part  shaded  by  loose  tresses,  soft  and  dark, 
Concealing,  but  still  showing,  the  fair  realm 
Of  so  much  rapture,  as  green  shadowing  trees 
With  beauty  shroud  the  brooklet.     The  red  lips 
Were  parted,  and  the  check  upon  the  breast 
Lay  close,  and,  Uke  the  j'oung  leaf  of  the  flower, 
Wore  the  same  color,  rich  and  warm  and  fresh  : — 
iVnd  such  alone  are  beautifid.     Its  eye, 
A  full  blue  gem,  most  exquisitely  set. 
Looked  archly  on  its  world,  —  the  little  imp. 
As  if  it  knew  even  then  that  such  a  WTcath 
Were  not  for  all  ;  and  -n-ith  its  plaj-ful  hands 
It  drew  aside  the  robe  that  hid  its  realm, 
And  peeped  and  laughed  aloud,  and  so  it  laid 
Its  head  upon  the  shrine  of  such  pure  joys. 
And,  laughing,  slept.   And  while  it  slept,  the  tears 
Of  the  sweet  mother  fell  upon  its  cheek,  — 
Tears  such  as  fall  from  April  skies,  and  bring 
The  sunlight  after.     They  were  tears  of  joy  ; 
And  the  true  heart  of  that  young  mother  then 
Grew  lighter,  and  she  sang  unconsciously 
The  silliest  ballad-song  that  ever  yet 
SuUlued  the  nursery's  voices,  and  brought  sleep 
To  fold  her  sabbath  wings  above  its  couch. 

William  Gilmore  Simms. 


FORTUNE. 


FROM   "  FAXNV." 


Bttt  Fortune,  like  some  others  of  her  sex, 
Delights  in  tantalizing  and  tormenting. 

One  day  we  feed  upon  their  smiles,  —  the  next 
Is  spent  in  swearing,  sorrowing,  and  repenting. 

Eve  never  walked  in  Paradise  more  pure 

Than  on  that  mom  when  Satan  played  the  devil 

With  her  and  all  her  race.     A  lovesick  wooer 
Ne'er  asked  a  kinder  maiden,  or  more  civil. 

Than  Cleopatra  was  to  Antony 

The  daj'  she  left  him  on  the  Ionian  sea. 

The  serpent  —  loveliest  in  his  coiled  ring. 

With  eye  that  charms,  and  beauty  that  outvies 

The  tints  of  the  rainbow  —  bears  upon  his  sting 
The  deadliest  venom.     Ere  the  dolphin  dies 

Its  hues  are  brightest.     Like  an  infant's  breath 

Are  tropic  winds  before  the  voice  of  death 

Is  heard  upon  the  waters,  summoning 

The  midnight  earthquake  from  its  sleep  of  years 

To  do  its  task  of  woe.     The  clouds  that  fling 
The  lightning  brighten  ere  the  bolt  appears  ; 


The  pantiugs  of  the  warrior's  heart  are  proud 
Ujion  that  battle-mom  whose  night-dews  wet  his 

shroud  ; 
The  Sim  is  loveliest  as  he  sinks  to  rest  ; 

The  leaves  of  autumn  smile  when  fading  fast ; 
The  swan's  last  song  is  sweetest. 

fitz-Greene  Halleck. 


ENID'S  SONG. 

FROM  "  IDYLS  OF  THE  KING." 

Turn,  Fortime,  turn  thy  wheel  and  lower  the 

proud  ; 
Turn  thy  wild  wheel  through  sunshine,  storm, 

and  cloud  ; 
Thy  wheel  and  thee  we  neither  love  nor  hate. 

Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel  with  smile  or 
frown  ; 
AVith  that  wild  wheel  we  go  not  up  or  down  ; 
Our  hoard  is  little,  but  our  hearts  are  great. 

Smile  and  we  smile,  the  lords  of  many  lands  ; 
Frown  and  we  smile,  the  lords  of  our  own  hands  ; 
For  man  is  man  and  master  of  his  fate. 

Turn,  tum  thy  wheel  above  the  staring  crowd  ; 
Thy  wheel  and  thou  are  shadows  in  the  cloud  ; 
Thy  wheel  and  thee  we  neither  love  nor  hate. 

ALFRED  TES.NVSON. 


THE  GIFTS  OF  GOD. 

When  God  at  first  made  man. 
Having  a  glass  of  blessings  standing  by. 
Let  us  (said  he)  pour  on  him  all  we  can  : 
Let  the  world's  riches,  which  dispersed  lie. 

Contract  into  a  span. 

So  strength  first  made  a  way  ; 
Then  beauty  flowed,  then  wisdom,  honor,  pleasure: 
When  almost  all  was  out,  God  made  a  stay, 
Perceiving  that,  alone,  of  all  his  treasure. 

Rest  in  the  bottom  lay. 

For  if  I  should  (said  he) 
Bestow  this  jewel  also  on  my  creature, 
He  would  adore  my  gifts  instead  of  me, 
And  rest  in  Nature,  not  the  God  of  Nature  ; 

So  both  should  losers  be. 

Yet  let  him  keep  the  rest, 
But  keep  them  with  repining  restlessness  ; 
Let  him  be  rich  and  weary,  that,  at  least. 
If  goodness  lead  him  not,  yet  weariness 

May  toss  him  to  my  breast. 

^  GEORGE  HERBERT 
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ENIGMA.' 


THE  LETTER  "  H." 


'T  WAS  whispered  inheaven,  andmutteredin  hell, 
And  echo  caught  faintly  the  sound  as  it  fell  ; 
I  »ii  the  confines  of  earth  't  was  penuitted  to  rest, 
And  the  depths  of  the  ocean  its  presence  confessed  ; 
'T  was  seen  in  the  lightning,  and  heard  in  the 

thunder ; 
'T  will   be   found  in  the  spheres,  when  riven 

asunder ; 
'T  was  given  to  man  with  his  earliest  breath. 
Assists  at  his  birth,  and  attends  him  in  death  ; 
■'resides  o'er  his  hai)piness,  honor,  and  health, 
Is  the  prop  of  his  house,  and  the  end  of  his  wealth. 

It  begins  every  hope,  every  wish  it  must  bound, 
And    though    unassuming,    with    nionarchs   is 
crowned. 

I  n  the  heaps  of  the  miser  't  is  hoarded  with  care, 
But  is  sure  to  be  lost  in  his  prodigal  heir. 
Without  it  the  soldier  and  sailor  may  roam, 
But  woe  to  the  wTetch  who  e.xpels  it  from  home  ! 
In  the  whispers  of  conscience  its  voice  will  be 

found, 
Nor  e'er  in  the  whirlwind  of  passion  be  drowned. 

I I  softens  the  heart  ;  and,  though  deaf  to  the  ear. 
It  will  make  it  acutely  and  insUintly  hear. 

But  in  shade  let  it  rest,  like  a  delicate  Hower,  — 
0,  breathe  on  it  softly  ;  it  dies  in  an  hour. 

Catharine  Fanshawe. 


FATHER  LAND  AND  MOTHER  TONGUE. 

Our  Father  Land  !  and  wouldst  thou  know 

Why  we  should  call  it  Father  Land  ? 
It  is  that  Adam  here  below 

Was  made  of  earth  by  Nature's  hand  ; 
And  he,  our  father  made  of  earth. 

Hath  peopled  earth  on  eveiy  hand  ; 
And  we,  in  memory  of  his  birth, 

Do  call  our  country  Father  Land. 

At  first,  in  F,den's  bowers,  they  say. 

No  sound  of  speech  had  Adam  caught. 
But  whistled  like  a  bird  all  day,  — 

And  maybe  't  was  for  want  of  thought : 
But  Nature,  with  resistless  laws. 

Made  Ailam  soon  surpass  the  birds  ; 
She  gave  him  lovely  Eve  because 

If  he  'd  a  wife  they  must  have  words. 

And  so  the  native  land,  I  hold. 
By  niiile  descent  is  proudly  mine  ; 

The  language,  as  tlie  tali-  liath  told. 
Was  given  in  the  female  line. 

*  Sometimes  attributed  to  Byron. 


And  thus  we  see  on  either  hand 

We  name  our  blessings  whence  they  've  spnmg ; 
We  call  our  country  Father  Land, 

We  call  our  language  Mother  Tongue. 

Samuel  Lover. 


SMALL  BEGINNINGS. 

A  TRAVELER   through   a  dusty    road  strewed 

acorns  on  the  lea  ; 
And  one  took  root  and  sprouted  up,  and  grew 

into  a  tree. 
Love  sought  its  shade,  at  evening  time,  to  breathe 

its  early  vows  ; 
And  age  was  pleased,  in  heats  of  noon,  to  bask 

beneath  its  boughs  ; 
The  dormouse  loved  its  dangling  twigs,  the  birds 

sweet  music  bore  ; 
It  stood  a  glory  in  its  place,  a  blessing  evennore. 

A  little  spring  had  lost  its  way  amid  the  grass 

and  fern, 
A  passing  stiauger  .scooped  a  well,  where  weary 

men  might  turn  ; 
He  walled  it  in,  and  hung  with  care  a  ladle  at 

the  brink  ; 
He  thought  not  of  the  deed  he  did,  but  judged 

that  toil  might  drink. 
He  pas.sed  again,  and  lo  !  the  well,  by  summers 

never  dried. 
Had  c  ™ed  ten  thousand  parching  tongues,  and 

saved  a  life  beside. 

A  dreamer  dropped  a  random  tliought  ;  't  was 
old,  and  yet  'twas  new  ; 

A  simple  fancy  of  the  brain,  but  strong  in  being 
true. 

It  shone  upon  a  genial  mind,  and  lo  !  its  light 
became 

A  lamp  of  life,  a  beacon  ray,  a  monitory  llamo. 

The  thouglit  was  small  ;  its  issue  great ;  a  watch- 
fire  on  the  hill, 

It  sheds  its  ra<lianco  far  adown,  and  cheers  the  * 
valley  still  ! 

A  nameless  man,  amid  a  crowd  that  thronged 

the  daily  mart, 
Let  fall  a  word  of  Hope  and  Love,  unstudied, 

from  the  heart  : 
A  whisper  on  the  tumult  tlirnwn,  — a  transitory 

breath, — 
It  raised  a  brother   fi"om  the  dust ;  it  saved  a 

soul  from  death. 
0  genu  !  O  foimt  !  0  word  of  love  !  0  thought 

at  random  ciLst  ! 
Ye  were  but  little  at  the  first,  but  mighty  at  tho 

last. 

CHARLES  MACKAY. 
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THE  EVENING  CLOUD. 

A  CLOUD  lay  cradled  near  the  setting  sun, 

A  gleam  of  crimson  tinged  its  braided  snow  ; 
Long  had  1  watched  the  glory  moving  on 

O'er  the  still  radiance  of  the  lake  below. 
Tranquil  its  spirit  seemed,  and  floated  slow  ! 

Even  in  its  veiy  motion  there  was  rest  ; 
AVhile  every  breath  of  eve  that  chanced  to  blow 

Wafted  the  traveler  to  the  beauteous  west. 
Emblem,  inethought,  of  the  departed  soul  ! 

To  whose  wliite  robe  the  gleam  of  bliss  is  given. 
And  by  the  breath  of  mercy  made  to  roll 

liight  onwards  to  the  golden  gates  of  heaven, 
■\Vhere  to  the  eye  of  faith  it  peacefiU  lies, 
And  tells  to  man  his  glorious  destinies. 

John  Wilson. 


INSIGNIFICANT  EXISTENCE. 

There  are  a  number  of  us  creep 
Into  this  world,  to  eat  and  sleep  ; 
And  know  no  reason  why  we  're  born. 
But  only  to  consume  the  com, 
Devour  the  cattle,  fowl,  and  fish, 
And  leave  behind  an  empty  dish. 
The  crows  and  ravens  do  the  same, 
Unlucky  birds  of  hateful  name  ; 
Ravens  or  crows  might  fill  their  place. 
And  swallow  corn  and  carcasses. 
Then  if  their  tombstone,  w"hen  theja^ic. 
Be  n't  taught  to  flatter  and  to  lie, 
There 's  nothing  better  will  be  said 
Than  that  "  they  've  eat  up  all  their  bread. 
Drunk  up  their  drink,  and  gone  to  bed." 
ISAAC  Watts. 


LIVING  WATERS. 

Theke  are  some  hearts  like  wells,  green-mossed 
and  deep 
As  ever  Summer  saw  ; 
'  And  cool  their  water  is,  —  yea,  cool  and  sweet  ; — 
But  you  must  come  to  draw. 
They  hoard  not,  yet  they  rest  in  calm  content, 

And  not  unsought  will  give  ; 
They  can  be  quiet  with  their  wealth  \mspent. 
So  self-contained  they  live. 

And  there  are  some  like  springs,  that  bubbling 
burst 

To  follow  dusty  ways, 
And  run  with  offered  cup  to  quench  his  thirst 

Where  the  tired  traveler  strays  ; 
That  never  iusk  the  meadows  if  they  want 

MTiat  is  their  joy  to  give  ;  — 
Unasked,  their  lives  to  other  life  they  grant. 

So  self-bestowed  they  live  ! 


And  One  is  like  the  ocean,  deep  and  wide, 

Wlierein  all  waters  fall  ; 
That  girdles  the  broad  earth,  and  draws  the  tide. 

Feeding  and  bearing  all  ; 
That  broods  the  mists,  that  sends  the  clouds 
abroad, 
That  takes,  again  to  give  ;  — 
Even  the  great  and  loving  heart  of  God, 
Whereby  all  love  doth  live. 

CAJiouKE  Spencer. 


FREEDOM  IN  DRESS. 

Still  to  be  neat,  still  to  be  drest, 

As  you  were  going  to  a  feast ; 

Still  to  be  powdered,  still  perfumed,  — 

Lady,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 

Though  art 's  hid  causes  are  not  found. 

All  is  not  sweet,  all  is  not  sound. 

Give  me  a  look,  give  me  a  face. 
That  makes  simplicity  a  grtice  ; 
Robes  loosely  flowing,  hau-  as  free,  — 
Such  sweet  neglect  more  taketh  me 
Than  all  the  adulteries  of  art ; 
They  strike  mine  eyes,  but  not  my  heart. 
Ben  jonson. 


A  SWEET  DISORDER  IN  THE  DRESS. 

A  SWEET  disorder  in  the  dress 

Kindles  in  clothes  a  wantonness  : 

A  lawn  about  the  shoidders  thrown 

Into  a  fine  distraction  ; 

An  erring  lace,  which  here  and  there 

InthraUs  the  crimson  stomacher  ; 

A  cuff  neglectful,  and  thereby 

Ribbons  to  flow  confusedly  ; 

A  winning  wave,  deserving  note, 

In  the  tempestuous  petticoat ; 

A  careless  shoestring,  in  whose  tic 

I  see  a  wild  civility,  — 

Do  more  bewitch  me  than  when  art 

Is  too  precise  in  every  part. 

ROBERT  HERRICK. 


CONTRADICTION. 

FROM  "CONVERSATION." 

Ye  powers  who  rule  the  tongue,  if  such  there 
are. 
And  make  colloquial  happiness  your  care. 
Preserve  me  from  the  thing  I  dread  and  hate, 
A  duel  in  the  form  of  a  debate. 
The  clash  of  arguments  and  jar  of  words. 
Worse  than  the  mortal  brunt  of  rival  swords. 
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Decide  no  questiun  witli  tlieii-  tedious  length, 

For  opposition  gives  opinion  strength, 

Divert  the  champions  prodigal  of  breath. 

And  put  the  peaceably  disposed  to  death. 

0,  thwart  me  not,  Sir  Soph,  at  every  turn. 

Nor  carp  at  every  flaw  you  may  discern  ! 

Though  syllogisms  hang  not  on  my  tongue, 

I  am  not  sui-ely  always  in  the  wrong  ; 

T  is  hard  if  all  is  false  that  I  advance, 

A  fool  must  now  and  then  be  right  by  chance. 

Not  that  all  freedom  of  dissent  I  blame  ; 

No,  —  there  I  grant  the  privilege  I  claim. 

A  disputable  point  is  no  man's  giound  ; 

Rove  where  you  please,  "t  is  common  all  around. 

Discourse  may  want  an  animated  No, 

To  brush  the  surface,  and  to  make  it  flow  ; 

But  still  rememlxT,  if  you  mean  to  please. 

To  pre.ss  your  point  with  modesty  and  ease. 

The  mark  at  which  my  jiister  aim  1  take. 

Is  contradiction  for  its  own  dear  sake. 

Set  your  opinion  at  whatever  pitch, 

Knots  and  imjiedinR'nts  make  something  hitch ; 

Adopt  his  own,  't  is  e(jually  in  vain. 

Your  thread  of  argument  is  snapped  again. 

The  wrangler,  rather  than  accord  ^vith  you. 

Will  judge  himself  deceived,  and  prove  it  too. 

Vociferated  logic  kills  me  quite ; 

A  noisy  man  is  always  in  the  right. 

I  twirl  my  thumbs,  fall  back  into  my  chair, 

Fi.\  on  the  wainscot  a  distressful  stare. 

And,  when  I  hope  his  blunders  are  all  out. 

Reply  discreetly,  —  "  To  be  sure  —  no  doubt  ! " 


WILLIAM  COWPER. 


OATHS. 


FROM  ••CONVERSATION." 

Oaths  terminate,  as  Paul  observes,  all  strife, — 
Some  men  have  surely  then  a  peaceful  life. 
Whatever  subject  occupy  discourse. 
The  feats  of  Vestris,  or  the  naval  force, 
.V*severation  blustering  in  your  face 
Makes  contradiction  such  a  hopeless  case  : 
In  every  tale  they  tell,  or  false  or  true. 
Well  known,  or  such  as  no  man  ever  knew. 
They  fix  attention,  heedless  of  your  pain, 
\S'ith  oaths  like  rivets  forced  into  the  brain  ; 
,\nd  even  when  sober  truth  prevails  throughout, 
They  swear  it,  till  affirmance  breeds  a  doubt. 
.\  Persian,  humble  servant  of  the  Sun, 
Who,  though  devout,  yet  bigotrj'  had  none. 
Hearing  a  lawyer,  grave  in  his  address, 
With  adjurations  every  word  impress, 
Supiiosed  the  man  a  bishop,  or,  at  least, 
(iod's  name  so  much  upon  his  lips,  a  priest ; 
Bowed  at  the  close  with  all  his  graceful  airs. 
And  begged  an  interest  in  his  frequent  prayrs. 
William  Cuwiik 


FAME. 


FROU  THE  '■  ESSAY  ON  MAN." 


What  's  fame?—  a  fancied  life  in  others'  breath, 
A  thing  beyond  us,  e'en  before  oui-  death. 
Just  what  you  hear,  you  have  ;  and  what 's  un- 
known 
The  same  (my  lord)  if  Tully's,  or  your  own. 
All  that  we  feel  of  it  begins  and  ends 
In  the  small  circle  of  oui-  foes  or  friends  ; 
To  all  beside,  as  much  an  empty  shade 
A  Eugene  living  as  a  Caisar  dead  ; 
Alike  or  when  or  where  they  shone  or  shine, 
Or  on  the  Rubicon,  or  on  the  Rhine. 
A  wit 's  a  feather,  and  a  chief  a  rod  ; 
An  honest  man  's  the  noblest  work  of  God. 
Fame  but  from  death  a  villain's  name  can  save. 
As  justice  tears  his  body  from  the  gi-ave  ; 
When  what  to  oblivion  better  were  resigned 
Is  hung  on  high,  to  poison  half  mankind. 
All  fame  is  foreign,  but  of  true  desert  ; 
Plays  round  the  head,  but  comes  not  to  the  heart : 
One  self-aiiproving  hour  whole  years  outweighs 
Of  stupid  starers  and  of  loud  huzzas  ; 
And  more  true  joy  Marcellus  exiled  feels 
Than  Caesar  with  a  senate  at  his  heels. 

ALE.XANDBR  POPE. 


FAME.         . 

Hkr  house  is  all  of  Echo  made 
Wlicre  never  dies  the  sound  ; 

And  as  her  brows  the  clouds  invade, 
Her  feet  do  strike  the  ground. 

Ben  Jonson. 


PEKSEATERANCE. 

In  facile  natures  fancies  quickly  grow. 
But  such  quick  fancies  have  but  little  root. 
Soon  the  narcissus  flowers  and  dies,  but  slow 
The  tree  whose  blossoms  shall  mature  to  fruit. 
Grace  is  a  moment's  hajipy  feeling,  Power 
A  life's  slow  growth  ;  and  we  for  many  an  hour 
Must  strain  and  toil,  and  wait  and  weep,  if  wo 
The  perfect  fruit  of  all  we  arc  would  sec. 

From  the  lulian  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 

by  WILLIAM  W.  STORY. 


CONSTANCY. 

One  eve  of  beauty,  when  the  sun 
Was  on  the  streams  of  Guadalquivor, 

To  gold  converting,  one  by  one, 
The  ripples  of  the  mighty  river, 
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Beside  me  on  the  bank  was  seated 

A  Seville  girl,  with  auburn  hair, 
And  L-yes  that  might  the  world  have  cheated,  — 

A  wild,  bright,  wicked,  diamond  paii' ! 

She  stooped,  and  WTote  upon  the  sand. 

Just  as  the  loving  sim  was  going, 
With  such  a  soft,  small,  shining  hand, 

I  could  have  sworn  't  was  silver  flowing. 
Her  words  were  thi'ee,  and  not  one  more, 

What  could  Diana's  motto  be  ? 
The  siren  WTote  upon  the  shore,  — 

"  Death,  not  inconstancy  I" 

And  then  her  two  large  languid  eyes 

So  turned  on  mine,  that,  devil  take  me  ! 
I  set  the  air  on  fire  \vith  sighs, 

And  was  the  fool  she  chose  to  make  me  ! 
Saint  Francis  would  have  been  deceived 

With  such  an  eye  and  such  a  hand  ; 
But  one  week  more,  and  I  believed 

As  much  the  woman  as  the  sand. 

Anonymous. 


HUMILITY. 

To  me  men  are  for  what  they  are,  — 

They  wear  no  masks  with  me. 

I  never  sickened  at  the  jar 

Of  ill-tuned  flattery  ; 

I  never  mourned  afl'ection  lent 

In  folly  or  in  lilindness  ; 

The  kindness  that  on  me  is  spent 

Is  pure,  unasking  kindness. 

Richard  Monckton  Milnes. 


GREATNESS. 


FROM  THE  "  ESSAY  ON  MAN." 


HoNOK  aijd  shame  from  no  condition  rise  ; 
Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies. 
Fortune  in  men  has  some  small  difference  made, 
One  flaunts  in  rags,  one  flutters  in  brocade  ; 
Tlic  cobbler  apruned,  and  the  parson  gowned, 
Tlie  friar  hooded,  and  the  monarch  crowned. 
"What  differ  more  (you  cry)  than  crown  and 

cowl  ? " 
1  '11  tell  you,  friend  ;  a  \vise  man  and  a  fool. 
You  '11  find,  if  once  the  monarch  acts  the  monk. 
Or,  cobbler-like,  the  parson  will  be  drunk, 
Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  fellow  ; 
The  rest  is  all  but  leather  or  prunella. 

Stuck  o'er  with  titles,  and  hung  round  with 
strings. 
That  thou  maystbe  by  kings,  or  whores  of  kings ; 
Boast  the  pure  blood  of  an  illustrious  race, 


In  quiet  flow  from  Lucrece  to  Lucrece  ; 

But  by  your  fathers'  worth  if  youi's  you  rate, 

Count  rae  those  only  who  were  good  and  great. 

Go  !  if  your  ancient  but  ignoble  blood 

Has  crept  thi-ough   scovmdrels   ever  since  the 

flood. 
Go  !  and  pretend  your  family  is  young. 
Nor  own  yom'  fathers  have  been  fools  so  long. 
What  can  ennoble  sots,  or  slaves,  or  cowards  ? 
Alas  !  not  all  the  blood  of  aU  the  Howards. 
Look  next  on  greatness  ;  say  where  greatness 

lies? 
"Where,  but  among  the  heroes  and  the  wise  ? " 
Heroes  are  much  the  same,  the  point 's  agreed. 
From  Macedonia's  madman  to  the  Swede  ; 
The  whole  strange  pui-pose  of  their  lives,  to  find 
Or  make  an  enemy  of  all  mankind  ! 
Not  one  looks  backward,  onward  still  he  goes. 
Yet  ne'er  looks  forward  farther  than  his  nose. 
No  less  alike  the  politic  and  wise  ; 
All  sly,  slow  things,  with  circumspective  eyes  : 
Men  in  their  loose,  unguarded  hours  they  take, 
Not  that  themselves  are  wise,  but  others  weak. 
But  grant  that  those  can  conquer,   these  can 

cheat ; 
'T  is  phrase  absurd  to  call  a  villain  great : 
Who  \vickedly  is  \\-ise,  or  madly  brave. 
Is  but  the  more  a  fool,  the  more  a  knave. 
^yho  noble  ends  by  noble  means  obtains, 
Or,  failing,  smiles  in  exile  or  in  chains, 
Like  good  Aurelius  let  him  reign,  or  bleed 
Like  Socrates,  that  man  is  great  indeed. 

ALE.KANDER  POPE, 


OPPORTtmiTY. 

FROM  "JULIUS  OESAR." 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
■Wliich,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune  ; 
Omitted,  iill  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows,  and  in  miseries. 
On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat  ; 
And  we  must  take  the  cuiTent  when  it  seiTes, 
Or  lose  our  ventures. 

SHAKESPEARE. 


REASON  AND  INSTINCT. 

FROM  THE  "  ESSAY  ON  MAN." 

Whether  with  reason  or  with  instinct  blest, 
Know,  all  enjoy  that  power  whichsuits  thembcst ; 
To  bliss  alike  by  that  direction  tend. 
And  lind  the  means  proportioned  to  their  end. 
Say,  where  full  instinct  is  the  unerring  guide. 
What  pope  or  council  can  they  need  beside  ? 
Keason,  however  able,  cool  at  best, 
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Cares  not  for  service,  or  but  serves  when  prest, 
Stays  till  we  call,  and  then  not  often  near  ; 
But  honest  instinct  conies  a  volunteer. 
Sure  never  to  o'crshoot,  but  just  to  hit  ; 
While  still  too  wide  or  short  is  human  wit, 
Sure  by  quick  nature  happiness  to  gain. 
Which  heavier  reason  labors  at  in  vain. 
This  too  serves  always,  reason  never  long  ; 
One  must  go  right,  the  other  may  go  wrong. 
See  then  the  acting  and  comi)aring  powers 
One  in  theii'  natiue,  which  are  two  in  om:3  ; 
And  reason  raise  o'er  instinct  as  you  can. 
In  this  't  is  God  directs,  in  that  t  is  man. 

Who  taught  the  nations  of  the  field  and  wood 
To  shun  their  poison  and  to  choose  their  food  ! 
I'rescient,  the  tides  or  tempests  to  withstand, 
iiuild  on  the  wave,  or  arch  beneath  the  .sand  ? 
Who  made  the  spider  parallels  design, 
Sni*  as  De  Moivre,  without  rule  or  line  ? 
Who  bid  the  stork,  Columbus-like,  explore 
Heavens  not  his  own,  and  worlds  unknown  before? 
Who  calls  the  council,  states  the  certain  day. 
Who  forms  the  phalanx,  and  who  points  the  way  ? 

ALF.XANDHR  POPE. 


THE  BROOKLET. 

Sweet  brooklet,  ever  gliding. 
Now  high  the  mountains  riding. 
The  lone  vale  now  dividing, 

WTiither  away  ?  — 
"  With  pilgiim  course  1  flow. 
Or  in  summer's  scoicliing  glow. 
Or  o'er  moonless  wastes  of  snow, 

Nor  stop,  nor  stay  : 
For  O,  by  high  behe.st, 
To  a  bright  abode  of  rest 
In  my  parent  Ocean's  breast, 

I  hasten  .away  ! " 

Many  a  dark  morass, 
Many  a  craggy  ma,s3, 
Thy  feoble  force  must  pass  ; 

Yet,  yet  delay  !  — 
"  Though  the  marsh  be  din^  and  deep, 
Though  the  crag  be  stern  and  steep, 
On,  on  my  course  must  sweep  ; 

I  may  not  stay  : 
For  0,  be  it  cast  or  west. 
To  a  home  of  glorious  rest 
In  the  bright  sea's  boundless  breast, 

I  ha.sten  away  ! " 

The  warbling  bowers  beside  thee. 
The  laughing  flowers  that  liidi'  thee, 
With  soft  accord  they  chide  thee,  — 
Sweet  brook  li't.  slay  ! 


"  I  taste  of  the  fragrant  flowers, 
1  respond  to  the  warbling  bowers. 
And  sweetly  they  chann  ilic  hours 

Of  my  winding  way  ; 
But  ceaseless  still  in  ipiest 
Of  that  everlasting  rest 
lu  my  parent's  boundless  breast, 

I  hasten  away  ! " 

Knowest  thou  that  dread  abyss  ? 

Is  it  a  scene  of  liliss  ! 

0,  rather  cling  to  this,  — 

Sweet  brooklet,  stay  ! 
"  0,  who  shall  fitly  tell 
What  wonders  there  may  dwell  ? 
That  world  of  mystery  well 

May  strike  dismay  : 
But  1  know  't  is  my  parent's  breast ; 
There  held  1  must  needs  be  blest, 
And  with  joy  to  that  promised  rest 

1  hasten  away  ! " 

Sir  Robert  grant. 


THE  SEASIDE  WELL. 

"  W,itcrs  flowed  over  mine  head ;  then  1  said,  I  am  cut  off," 
—  iMmuntati&ns,  iii.  54. 

One  day  I  wandered  where  the  salt  sea-tide 

Backward  had  drawn  its  wave. 
And  found  a  spring  as  sweet  as  e'er  hillside 

To  wild-llowcrs  gave. 
Freshly  it  sparkled  in  the  sun's  bright  look, 

And  mid  its  pebbles  strayed, 
As  if  it  thought  to  join  a  happy  brook 

In  some  green  glade. 

But  soon  the  heavy  sea's  resistless  swell 

Came  rolling  in  once  more. 
Spreading  its  bitter  o'er  the.  idcar  sweet  well 

And  pebbled  shore. 
Iiike  a  fair  star  thick  buried  in  a  cloud, 

Or  life  in  the  grave's  gloom, 
The  well,  enwrai>]icd  in  a  deep  wateiy  shroud. 

Sunk  to  its  tomb. 

.As  one  who  by  the  beach  roams  far  and  wide, 

Remnant  of  wreck  to  save, 
Again  I  wandered  wlu'ii  the  salt  sea-tide 

Withdrew  its  wave ; 
And  there,  unchanged,  no  taint  in  all  its  sweet. 

No  anger  in  its  tone, 
Still  ;us  it  thought  some  happy  brook  to  meet. 

The  spring  flowed  on. 

While  waves  of  bitterness  rolled  o'er  its  head, 

Its  heart  had  folded  deep 
Within  itsidf,  and  cpiiet  fancies  led, 

As  in  a  sleep  ; 
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Till,  wlieii  the  ocean  loosed  his  heavy  chain, 

And  gave  it  back  to  day. 
Calmly  it  turned  to  its  own  life  again 

And  gentle  way. 

Happy,  I  thought,  that  which  can  draw  its  life 

Deep  from  the  nether  spiings, 
Safe  'neath  the  pressui-e,  tranquil  mid  the  strife, 

Of  surface  things. 
Safe  —  for  the  souices  of  the  nether  springs 

Up  in  the  far  IdUs  lie  ; 
Calm  —  for  the  life  its  power  and  freshness  brings 

Down  from  the  sky. 

So,  should  temptations  threaten,  and  should  sin 

Roll  in  its  whelmiug  flood, 
Make  sti-ong  the  fountain  of  thy  grace  within 

My  soul,  0  God  ! 
If  bitter  scorn,   and  looks,   once  kind,  grown 
strange. 
With  crushing  dullness  fall. 
From  secret  wells  let  sweetness  rise,  nor  change 
my  heart  to  gall ! 

When  sore  thy  hand  doth  press,  and  waves  of 
thine 

Afflict  me  like  a  sea,  — 
Deep  calling  deep,  — infuse  from  source  divine 

Thy  peace  in  me  ! 
And  when  death's  tide,  as  with  a  brimful  cup. 

Over  my  soul  doth  pom-, 
Let  hope  survive,  —  a  well  that  spiingeth  up 

Forevermore  ! 

Above  my  head  the  waves  may  come  and  go. 

Long  brood  the  deluge  dire, 
lint  life  lies  hidden  in  the  depths  below 

Till  waves  retire,  — 
Till  death,  that  reigns  with  overflowing  flood. 

At  length  withdraw  its  sway, 

And  life  rise  sparkling  in  the  sight  of  God 

And  endless  day. 

Anonymous. 


SCANDAL. 

FROM  THE  "  PROLOGUR  TO  THE  SATIRES." 

Cursed  be  the  verse,  how  well  soe'er  it  flow. 
That  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my  foe, 
( live  virtue  scandal,  innocence  a  fear, 
Or  from  the  soft-eyed  Nnrgin  steal  a  tear  ! 
I'lUt  he  who  hurts  a  harmless  neighbor's  peace, 
Insults  fallen  wortli,  or  l)eauty  in  distress. 
Who  loves  a  lie,  lame  slander  helps  about. 
Who  writes  a  libel,  or  who  co|)ies  out ; 
That  fop  whose  pride  affects  a  patron's  name. 


Yet  absent  wounds  an  author's  honest  fame  ; 
Who  can  your  merit  selfishly  approve. 
And  show  the  sense  of  it  without  the  love  ; 
Who  has  the  vanity  to  call  you  friend. 
Yet  wants  the  honor,  injured,  to  defend  ; 
Who  tells  whate'er  you  think,  whate'er  you  say. 
And,  if  he  lie  not,  must  at  least  betray  ; 
Who  to  the  Dean  and  sOver  bell  can  swear. 
And  sees  at  Canons  what  was  never  there  ; 
Who  reads  but  with  a  lust  to  misapply. 
Make  satire  a  lampoon,  and  fiction  lie  ; 
A  lash  like  mine  no  honest  man  shall  dread. 
But  all  such  babbling  blockheads  in  his  stead. 

ALEXANDER  POPE. 


PROFUSION. 


FROM  "MORAL  ESSAYS." 


At  Timon's  villa  let  us  pass  a  day, 

Where  all  cry  out,    "Wliat  sums  are  thrown 

away ! " 
So  proud,  so  grand  ;  of  that  stupendous  air, 
Soft  and  agreeable  come  never  there. 
Greatness,  with  Timon,  dwells  in  such  a  draught 
As  brings  all  Brobdignag  before  your  thought. 
To  compass  this,  his  building  is  a  town. 
His  pond  an  ocean,  his  pai-terre  a  down  : 
Who  but  must  laugh,  the  master  when  he  sees, 
A  puny  iijsect,  shiveiing  at  a  breeze  ! 
Lo,  what  huge  heaps  of  littleness  around  ! 
The  whole,  a  labored  quaiTy  above  ground. 
Two  Cupids  stjuii't  before  :  a  lake  behind 
Improves  the  keenness  of  the  northern  wind. 
His  gardens  next  your  admiration  call. 
On  every  side  you  look,  behold  the  wall ! 
No  pleasing  intricacies  intervene. 
No  artful  wildness  to  perplex  the  scene  ; 
Grove  nods  at  grove,  each  alley  has  a  brother, 
And  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other. 
The  suffering  eye  inverted  nature  sees. 
Trees  cut  to  statues,  statues  thick  as  trees  ; 
With  here  a  fountain,  never  to  be  played  ; 
And  there  a  summer-house,  that  knows  no  shade  : 
Here  Amphitrite  sails  through  myrtle  bowers  ; 
There  gladiators  fight,  or  die  in  flowers  ; 
Unwatered  see  the  drooping  sea-horse  mourn. 
And  swallows  roost  in  Nilus'  dusty  urn. 

My  lord  advances  with  majestic  mien, 
Smit  with  the  mighty  pleasure,  to  be  seen  ; 
But  soft  —  by  regular  approach  —  not  yet  — 
First  through  the  length  of  yon  hot  ten-ace  sweat ; 
And  when  up  ten  steep  slopes  you  've  dragged 

your  thighs. 
Just  at  his  study  door  he  'U  bless  your  eyes. 

His  study  !  with  what  authors  is  it  stored  ? 
In  books,  not  authors,  curious  is  my  lord  ; 
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To  all  their  dated  hacks  he  turns  you  round  ; 
These  Aldus  printed,  those  Du  Sueil  lias  bound  ! 
Lo,  some  art"  vellum,  and  the  rest  as  good 
For  all  his  lordsliij)  knows,  but  they  are  wood. 
For  Locke  or  Milton  't  is  in  vain  to  look. 
These  shelves  admit  not  any  modern  book. 

And  now  the  chapel's  silver  bell  you  hear, 
Tliat  summons  you  to  all  the  pride  of  j>rayer  : 
Light  ([uirks  of  music,  broken  and  uneven. 
Make  the  soul  dauce  upon  a  jig  to  heaven. 
<  In  painted  ceilings  yon  devoutly  .stare, 
AVliiie  sprawl  the  saints  of  Verrio  or  LagueiTe, 
( Ir  gihleil  clouds  in  fair  expansion  lie. 
And  bring  all  paradise  before  your  eye. 
To  I'est  the  cushion  and  soft  dean  invite, 
^'i'ho  never  mentions  heU  to  cai-s  polite. 

Rut  hark  !  the  chiming  clocks  to  dinner  call ; 
A  hundred  Ibotsttips  scrai)e""tho  marble  hall  : 
The  rich  buffet  well-colored  seqients  grace, 
And  gaping  Tritons  spew  to  wash  your  face. 
Is  this  a  dinner  ?  this  a  genial  room  ? 
No,  't  i<  a  temple,  and  a  hectatomb. 
A  solemn  :;aiaifice,  performed  in  state, 
You  drink  by  measure,  and  to  minutes  eat. 
So  ipiick  retires  each  Hying  courae,  you  'd  swear 
Sancho's  dread  doctor  and  his  wand  were  there. 
lietween  each  act  the  trembling  s.alvers  ring. 
From  souj)  to  sweet  wine,  and  God  bless  tiie  king. 
Ill  plenty  stai'ving,  tantalized  in  state. 
And  com[ilaisaiitly  helped  to  all  I  hale, 
Treated,  cares.sed,  and  tired,  1  take  my  leave, 
Sick  of  his  civil  prido  from  morn  to  eve  ; 
I  cursu  such  lavish  cost,  and  little  skill. 
And  swear  no  day  wa.s  ever  pa.ssed  so  ill. 

ALH.XANDRK  POPE. 


HUMANITY. 

PROU  "THR  WINTUK  WALK  AT  NOON." 

I  WOULD  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends 
(Though  graced  with  [lolished  manners  an<l  fine 

sen.sc. 
Vet  wanting  sensibility)  the  man 
Who  hi'eilles.sly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm. 
An  inadvertent  step  may  crash  the  snail 
That  crawls  at  evening  in  the  pulilic  path  ; 
I'.iit  lie  tliat  has  humanity,  forewanied. 
Will  triail  asidii,  and  let  the  reptile  live. 
Till-  creeping  vermin,  loathsome  to  the  sight. 
And  cluirgcd  perhaps  with  venom,  that  intrudi'S, 
A  visitor  unwelcome^  into  scenes 
Sacred  to  neatness  and  rejioso,  the  alcove. 
The  chamlicr,  or  refectory,  niiiy  die  : 
A  necessjiry  act  incurs  no  lilame. 
Not  so  when,  held  within  their  jiroper  bounds, 
AuJ  guiltless  of  olfenac,  they  raiifre  the  air. 


Or  take  their  pastime  in  the  spacious  field  : 
There  they  are  privileged  ;  and  he  that  hunts 
Or  harms  them  there  is  guilty  of  a  wrong, 
Disturbs  the  economy  of  Nature's  realm. 
Who,  when  she  fonned,  designed  them  an  abode. 
Tlie  sum  is  this  :  If  man's  convenience,  health, 
Or  safety  interfere,  his  rights  and  claims 
Are  paramount,  and  must  extinguish  theirs. 
Else  they  are  all  —  the  meanest  tilings  that  are  — 
As  free  to  live,  and  lo  enjoy  that  life. 
As  God  was  free  to  fonn  them  at  the  first, 
Who  in  his  sovereign  wisdom  made  them  all. 
Ye,  therefore,  who  love  mercy,  teach  your  sons 
To  love  it  too. 


\VILLIA.M  ClAVI'LR. 


OF  CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS. 

FROM   "  CKdVKRIlIAL  FHIIXKOIMIV." 

.Sii.v.AiR  upon  thee,  savage  monarch-man,  proud 

monoiiolist  of  reason  ; 
Shame  upon  creation's  lord,  the  fierce  ensanguined 

despot  : 
Wliat,  mail !  are  there  not  enough,  hunger  and 

diseases  and  ftvtigue,  — 
And  yet  must  thy  goad  or  thy  thong  add  another 

soiTow  to  existence  ? 
Wliat  !  art  thou  not  content  thy  sin  hath  ilragged 

down  sufl'eriiig  and  death 
On  the  poor  dumb  si'rvants  of  thy  comfort,  and 

yet  must  thou  rack  lliciii  with  thy  spite  ? 
The  prodigal  heir  of  creation  lialli  gamliled  awav 

his  all,  - 
Shall  he  add  tonnent  to  the  bondage  that  is  galling 

his  forfeit  serfs  ? 
Tlie  leader  in  nature's  piean  huu.self  hath  niaried 

her  psaltery, — 
Shall  he  multiply  the  din  of  discord  liy  over- 
straining all  the  strings  ? 
The  rebel  hath  fortilicd  his  stronghold,  shutting 

m  his  vassals  with  him,  — 
Shall  ho  :igg7'avato  llie  woes  of  the  besieged  liy 

oppression  from  within  ? 
Thon  twice-defoiTned  image  of  lliy  Maker,  thou 

hateful  representative  of  Love, 
l'"i>r  very  shame  Ix'  merciful,   be  kind  mild  tbo 

creatures  thou  hiust  ruined  ! 
ICarth  and  hcrniillion  tribes  arc  cursed  fiirtliy  sake, 
Karlh  and  her  million  tribes  .still  writhe  bi'iiealh 

thy  cnudty  : 
Liveth  there  but  one  among  the  nitllioii  tli:il  sli;dl 

not  bear  witness  against  thee, 
A  pensioner  of  land  or  air  or  sea  that  hatli  not 

whereof  it  will  accuse  thee  ? 
Knmi  the  elephant  toiling  at  a  launch,   to  tlia 

.slirew-mou.se  in  the  liarvest-lield. 
From  till' whale  which  til.' hariKioiieihiilhstricken, 

to  the  minnow  cauglit  upon  a  pin, 
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From  the  albatross  wearied  in  its  flight,  to  the 

wren  in  her  covered  nest, 
From  tile  death-moth  and  lace- winged  diugon-fly, 

to  the  lady-bird  and  the  gnat. 
The  verdict  of  all  things  is  unanimous,  finding 

their  master  cruel  : 
The  dog,  thy  humble  friend,  thy  trusting,  honest 

friend  ; 
The  ass,  thine  uncomplaining  slave,  drudging 

from  mom  to  even  ; 
The  lamb,  and  the  timorous  hare,  and  the  laboring 

ox  at  plow  ; 
The  speclded  trout  basking  iu  the  shallow,  and 

the  partridge  gleaming  in  the  stubble, 
And   the   stag  at  bay,  and  the  worm  in  thy 

path,    and   the   wild  bird  pining  iu  cap- 
tivity. 
And  all  things  that  minister  alike  to  thy  life  and 

thy  comfort  and  thy  pride, 
Testify  with  one  sad  voice  that  man  is  a  cmel 

master. 

Verily,  they  are  all  thine  :  freely  mayst  thou 

serve  thee  of  them  all : 
They  are  thine  by  gift  for  thy  needs,  to  be  used 

in  all  gratitude  and  kindness  ; 
Gratitude  to  their  God  and  thine,  — their  Father 

and  thy  Father, 
Kindness  to  them  who  toil  for  thee,  and  help  thee 

with  their  all  : 
For  meat,  but  not  by  wantonness  of  slaying ;  for 

burden,  but  with  limits  of  humanity  ; 
For  luxurj',  but  not  tlirough  torture  ;  for  draught, 

but  according  to  the  strength  : 
For  a  dog  cannot  plead  his  own  right,  nor  render 

a  reason  for  exemption. 
Nor  give  a  soft  answer  unto  wrath,  to  turn  aside 

the  imdeserved  lash  ; 
The  galled  ox  cannot  complain,  nor  supplicate  a 

moment's  respite  ; 
The  spent  horse  hideth  his  distress,  till  he  panteth 

out  his  spirit  at  the  goal  ; 
Also,  in  the  winter  of  life,  when  worn  by  constant 

toil, 
If  ingratitude  forget  his  services,  he  cannot  bring 

them  to  remembrance  : 
Behold,  he  is  faint  with  hunger ;  the  big  tear 

standeth  in  his  eye  ; 
His  skin  is  sore  with  stripes,  and  he  tottereth 

beneath  his  burden  ; 
His  limbs  are  stiff  with  age,  his  sinews  have  lost 

their  vigor. 
And  pain   is  stamped  upon  his  face,  while  he 

wrestleth  unequally  with  toil  ; 
Yet  once  more  mutely  and  meekly  endureth  ho 

the  cnisliing  blow  ; 
That  struggle  hath  cracked  his  heart-strings,  — 

the  generous  brute  is  dead  ! 


Liveth  there  no  advocate  for  him  ?  no  judge  to 
avenge  his  wrongs  ? 

No  voice  that  shall  be  heard  in  his  defense  ?  no 
sentence  to  be  passed  on  his  oppressor  ? 

Yea,  the  sad  eye  of  the  tortured  pleadeth  patheti- 
cally for  him  ; 

Yea,  all  the  justice  in  heaven  is  roused  in  indig- 
nation at  his  woes  ; 

Yea,  all  the  pitj'  upon  earth  shall  call  down  a 
curse  upon  the  cruel  ; 

Yea,  the  burning  malice  of  the  wicked  is  their 
own  exceeding  punishment. 

The  Angel  of  Mercy  stoppeth  not  to  comfort,  but 
passeth  by  on  the  other  side, 

And  hath  no  tear  to  shed,  when  a  cruel  man  is 

damned. 

Martin  Farquhar  Tupper. 


PLEA  FOE  THE  ANIMALS. 

FROM  "THE  SEASONS." 

Ensanguined  man 
Is  now  become  the  Uon  of  the  plain, 
And  worse.    The  wolf,  who  from  the  nightly  fold 
Fierce  drags  the  bleating  prey,  ne'er  drank  her 

milk. 
Nor  wore  her  warming  fleece ;  nor  has  the  steer, 
At  whose  strong  chest  the  deadly  tiger  hangs. 
E'er  plowed  for  him.     They  too  are  tempered 

high. 
With  hunger  stung  and  wild  necessity ; 
Nor  lodges  pity  in  their  shaggy  breast. 
But  man,  whom  Nature  formed  of  mUder  clay. 
With  every  kind  emotion  in  his  heart. 
And  taught  alone  to  weep,  —  while  from  her  lap 
Slie  pours  ten  thousand  delicacies,  herbs. 
And  fraits  as  numerous  as  the  drops  of  rain 
Or  beams  that  gave  them  birth,  —  shall  he,  fair 

form  ! 
Who  wears  sweet  smiles,  and  looks  erect  on  heaven. 
E'er  stoop  to  mingle  with  the  prowling  herd. 
And  dip  his  tongue  in  gore  ?     The  beast  of  prey, 
Blood-stained,   desei-ves  to   bleed  ;   but  you,  ye 

flocks, 
Wliat  have  ye  done  ?  ye  peaceful  people,  what. 
To  merit  death  '!  you  who  have  given  us  milk 
In  luscious  streams,  and  lent  us  your  own  coat 
Against  the  winter's  cold  ?     And  the  plain  ox. 
That  hai-mless,  honest,  guileless  animal. 
In  what  ha-s  he  ofl'ended  ?  he  whose  toil. 
Patient  and  ever-ready,  clothes  the  land 
With  all  the  pomp  of  harvest,  —  shall  he  bleed. 
And  struggling  groan  beneath  the  cruel  liand. 
Even  of  the  clown  he  feeds  ?  and  that,  J>prhap3, 
To  swell  the  riot  of  the  autumnal  feast. 
Won  by  his  labor  ? 

JAUBS  THOMSON. 
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DUELINO. 


FROU  "CONVERSATION." 


The  point  of  honor  has  been  deemed  of  use, 
To  teach  good  uiauuers,  and  to  curb  abuse  ; 
Admit  it  true,  the  conse<juence  is  clear, 
Our  polished  mauuers  are  a  mask  we  wear. 
And,  at  the  bottom,  Ijarbarous  still  and  rude, 
Vfe  are  restrained,  indeed,  but  not  subdued. 
The  very  remedy,  however  sure, 
.Springs  from  the  mischief  it  intends  to  cure, 
.\ud  savage  in  its  principle  a]>]>ears, 
Tried,  as  it  should  be,  by  the  fi-uit  it  bears. 
'Tis  hard,  indeed,  if  nothing  will  defend 
)lankind  from  quarrels  but  their  fatal  end  ; 
That  now  and  then  a  hero  must  decease. 
That  the  surviving  world  may  live  in  peace. 
I'erliajw  iit  la.st  close  scratiny  may  show 
The  practice  dastaitlly  and  mean  and  low  ; 
That  men  engage  in  it  com|)elled  by  force, 
And  fear,  not  courage,  is  its  projwr  source ; 
Tlie  fear  of  tyrant  custom,  and  the  fear 
I.est  fops  should  censure  us,  and  fools  should  sneer ; 
At  least,  to  trample  on  our  Maker's  laws, 
.\nd  hazard  life  for  any  or  no  cause. 
To  ru.sli  into  a  fixed  eternal  state 
Out  of  the  very  ILames  of  nige  and  hate. 
Or  send  another  shivering  to  the  b-ar 
With  all  the  guilt  of  such  unnatural  war. 
Whatever  Use  may  urge,  or  Honor  i>lead. 
On  Reason's  verdict  is  a  madman's  deed. 
Am  I  to  set  my  life  upon  a  throw 
Because  a  bear  is  mile  and  surly  ?    No,  — 
A  moral,  sensible,  and  well-bred  man 
Will  not  affront  me  ;  and  no  other  can. 
Were  I  empowered  to  regulate  the  lists. 
They  sliould  encounter  with  well -loaded  fists  ; 
A  Trojan  eomliat  would  Iw  something  new, 
Ijct  Aires  lieat  Ent'llus  black  ami  blue  : 
Then  each  might  show,  to  his  admiring  friends. 
In  honorable  bumps  his  rich  amends, 
.■\nil  i:\TTy,  in  contusions  of  his  skull, 
A  satisfactory  receipt  in  fiUl. 


William  Cowprr. 


GOLD. 

from  "  MISS  KILMAMRBCG." 

CJoi.n  !  gold  !  gold  !  gold  ! 
Bright  and  yellow,  hard  and  cold. 
Molten,  graven,  hainniorcd  and  rolled  ; 
flejivy  to  get,  ami  light  to  hold  : 
Hoarded,  Ijartcred,  Ixiught,  and  sold, 
Stolen,  Iwrrowcd,  .sipiandercvl,  doled  : 
Spumed  by  the  young,  but  hugged  by  the  old 
To  the  very  verge  of  the  ilnirehyard  mold  ; 
Price  of  many  a  crime  untold  : 


Gold  !  gold  !  gold  !  gold  ! 

Good  or  bad  a  thousand-fold  ! 

How  widely  its  agencies  vary,  — 

To  save,  to  ruin,  to  curse,  to  bless,  — 

As  even  its  minted  coins  express. 

Now  stamped  with  the  im-ige  of  good  Queen  Bess, 

And  now  of  a  Bloody  Mar)'. 

Thomas  Hood. 


LAW. 


Laws,  as  we  read  in  ancient  sages. 
Have  been  like  cobwebs  in  all  ages. 
Cobwebs  for  little  Hies  are  spread. 
And  laws  for  little  folks  are  made  ; 
But  if  an  insect  of  renown. 
Hornet  or  beetle,  wasp  or  drone, 
Be  caught  in  quest  of  sport  or  plunder. 
The  flimsy  fetter  flies  in  sunder. 

James  Beattie. 


THE  RULING  PASSION. 

FROM  "  MORAL  ESSAYS." 

In  this  one  passion  man  can  strength  enjoy. 
As  fits  give  vigor  just  when  they  destroy. 
Time,  that  on  all  things  lays  liis  lenient  hand. 
Yet  tames  not  this  ;  it  sticks  to  our  last  sand. 
Consisti'iit  in  our  follies  and  our  sins. 
Here  honest  Nature  ends  as  she  begins. 

Old  politicians  chew  on  wisdom  past. 
And  totter  on  in  business  to  the  last ; 
As  weak,  as  earnest ;  and  as  gravely  out. 
As  sober  Lanesborow  dancing  in  the  gout. 

Behold  a  reverend  sire,  whom  want  of  grace 
Has  made  the  father  of  a  nameless  i-ace, 
Shoved  from  the  wall  perhaps,  or  rudely  pressed 
By  his  own  son,  that  passes  by  unblessed  : 
Still  to  his  wench  he  crawls  on  knocking  knees. 
And  envies  every  sparrow  that  he  sees. 

A  salmon's  belly,  Helluo,  was  thy  fate. 
The  doctor,  called,  declares  all  help  too  late. 
"  Mercy  ! "  cries  Helluo,  "  mercy  on  my  soul  '. 
Is  there  no  ho]>e  ? — Alas ! — then  bring  the  jowl.  " 

The  frugal  crono,  whom  praying  ]iricsts  attend, 
StiU  tries  to  .save  the  hallowed  tiper's  end. 
Collects  her  breath,  as  ebbing  life  retires. 
For  one  imff  more,  and  in  that  puff  cx])ires. 

"  Odious !  in  woolen  !  't  would  a  saint  i)iovoke," 
Were  the  last  worils  that  poor  Narcissa  spoke ; 
"  No,  let  a  charming  chintz  and  Brassels  lace 
Wrap  my  cold  limbs,  and  shade  my  lifeless  face  : 
One  would  not   sure,   be  frightful  when  one  's 

dead,  — 
And  —  Betty  —  give  this  cheek  a  little  red." 

Tile  courtier  smooth,  wboforty  years  had  shined 
An  humble  servant  to  all  hiiiiian  Kimi, 
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Just  lirouglit  out  tliis,  when  scarce  his  tongue 

coukl  stir, 
"If — where  I'm  going — I  could sei-ve you,  sir?" 

"  I  give  and  I  devise  "  (old  Euclio  said, 
And  sighed)  "  my  lands  and  tenements  to  Ned." 
Your  money,  sir?  "My  money,  sir  !  what,  all  ? 
■\\Tiy  —  if  1  must"  (then  wept)  —  "  I  give  it  Paul." 
The  manor,  .sir  ?  "  The  manor  !  hold,"  he  cried, 
"  Not  that,  —  I  cannot  part  with  that,"  —  and 

died.  ALEXANDER  Popa 

— • — 

THE  AUTHOR'S  MISERIES. 

FROM  THE  "  PROLOGUE  TO  THE  SATIRES." 

Shpt,  shut  the  door,  good  John !  fatigued  I  said. 
Tie  up  the  knocker,  say  I  'm  sick,  I  'm  dead. 
The  Dog-star  rages  !  nay,  't  is  past  a  doubt, 
All  Hedlani,  or  Parnassus,  is  let  out : 
Fire  in  each  eye,  and  papers  in  each  hand, 
They  rave,  recite,  and  madden  round  the  land. 
WhatvvaUs  can  guard  me,  or  what  shadescanhidc? 
Tliey  pierce  my  thickets,  tlirough  my  grot  they 

glide, 
By  land,  by  water,  they  renew  the  charge, 
Tliey  stop  the  chariot,  and  they  board  the  barge. 
No  place  is  sacred,  not  the  chiu'ch  is  free,' 
Even  Sunday  shines  no  Sabbath-day  to  me  : 
Then  from  the  Mint  walks  forth  the  man  of  rhjTue, 
Happy  to  catch  me,  just  at  dinner-time. 

Is  there  a  parson  much  be-mused  in  beer, 
A  maudlin  poetess,  a  rhyming  peer, 
A  clerk,  foredoomed  his  father's  soul  to  cross, 
Who  pens  a  stanza,  when  he  should  engi'oss  ? 
Is  there,  who,  locked  from  ink  and  paper,  scrawls 
With  desperate  charcoal  round  his  darkened  walls? 
All  fly  to  Twit'nam,  and  in  humble  strain 
Apply  to  me,  to  keep  them  mad  or  vain. 

A  dire  dilemma  !  either  way  I  'm  sped, 

1  f  foes,  they  write,  —  if  friends,  they  read  me  dead. 

Seized  and  tied  down  to  judge,  how  WTetched  I  ! 

Who  can't  be  silent,  and  who  will  not  lie  : 

To  laugh  were  want  of  goodness  and  of  grace. 

And  to  be  grave  e.xceeds  all  power  of  face. 

1  sit  with  sad  civility,  1  read 

With  honest  anguish  and  an  aching  head  ; 

And  drop  at  last,  but  in  unwilling  ears, 

Tliissavingcounscl,  " Keepyourpieccnineyears." 

"Ninoyears  !"crieshcwho, higliiii  DnuyLane, 
Lulled  by  soft  zephyi's  through  the  broken  pane, 
lihymcserehe wakes,  ami  prints beforeTerraends, 
Obliged  by  hunger,  and  request  of  friends.  — 
"The  piece,  you  think,  is  incorrect  ?  why,  take  it. 
I'm  all  submission  ;  whatyou'dhave  it,  make  it." 

Three  things  another's  modest  wishes  bound. 
My  friendship,  and  a  prologue,  and  ten  pound. 

Pitholeon  sends  to  me :   "  You  know  his  Grace, 
I  want  a  patron  ;  ask  him  for  a  place." 


Pitlioleon  libelled  me  —  "  But  here  's  a  letter 
Informs  you,  sir,  'twas  when  he  knew  no  better. 
Dare  you  refuse  him  ?     Curl  invites  to  dine. 
He  '11  write  a.  journal,  or  he  '11  turn  divine." 
Bless  me  !  a  packet.  — -  "  'T  is  a  stranger  sues, 
A  viigin  tragedy,  an  orphan  muse." 
If  I  dislike  it,  "  Furies,  death,  and  rage  !" 
If  1  approve,  "Commend  it  to  the  sUige." 
There  (thank  my  stars)  my  whole  conuuission  ends, 
The  players  and  I  are,  luckily,  no  friends. 
Fired  that  the  house  reject  him,  "'Sdeath,  1  '11 

print  it, 
And  shame  the  fools.  —  Your  interest,  sir,  with 

Lintot." 
Lintot,  duUrogue!  will  think  yourpricetoo  much: 
"  Not,  sir,  if  you  revise  it,  and  retouch." 
All  my  demurs  but  double  liis  attacks  ; 
At  last  he  whispers,  "  Do  ;  and  we  go  snacks." 
Clad  of  a  quarrel,  sti'aight  I  clap  the  door, 
Sir,  let  me  see  your  works  and  you  no  more. 

^Vho   shames   a   scribbler  ?    break  one   cobweb 

through. 
He  spins  the  slight,  self-pleasing  thread  anew  : 
Destioy  his  fib  or  sophistry,  in  vain, 
The  creature 's  at  his  dirty  work  again. 
Throned  in  the  center  of  his  thin  designs, 
Proud  of  a  vast  extent  of  flimsy  lines  ! 

Of  all  mad  creatures,  if  the  leai-ned  are  right. 

It  is  the  slaver  kills,  and  not  the  bite. 

A  fool  quite  angry  is  quite  innocent, 

Alas !  't  is  ten  times  worse  when  they  repent. 

One  dedicates  in  high  heroic  prose. 
And  ridicules  beyond  a  hundred  foes  : 
One  from  all  Grub  Street  will  my  fame  defend, 
And,  more  abusive,  calls  himself  my  friend. 
This  prints  my  Ldlcrs,  that  expects  a  bribe. 
And  others  roar  aloud,  "Subscribe,  subscribe." 

There  are,  who  to  my  person  pay  their  court  : 
I  cough  like  HnriKf,  and,  though  lean,  am  short ; 
Ainnwn's  great  son  one  shoulder  had  too  liigh. 
Such  Ovid's  nose,  and  "  Sir !  you  have  an  eye. " —  . 
Go  on,  obliging  creatures,  make  me  see  • 

All  that  disgraced  my  betters  met  in  me. 
Say  for  my  comfort,  languishing  in  bed, 
"Just  so  immortal  Maro  held  his  head  "  : 
And  when  I  die,  be  sure  you  let  me  know 
Great  Ifumer  died  three  thousand  years  ago. 

Why  did  I  write  ?  what  sin  to  me  unknown 
Dipped  me  in  ink,  —  my  jjarents',  or  my  own  ? 
As  yet  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  fame, 
I  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came. 
I  left  no  calling  for  this  idle  trade, 
[  No  duty  broke,  no  father  disobeyed. 
The  muse  but  served  to  ease  some  friend,  not  wife, 
To  help  me  through  this  long  disease,  my  life. 

ALEXANDER  POPB. 
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QUACK  MEDICINES. 


FROM  "THE  BOROUGH." 


But  now  our  Quacks  are  gamestei's,  and  they 

play 
With  craft  and  skill  to  ruin  and  betray  ; 
With  monstrous  promise  they  delude  the  mind, 
And  thrive  on  all  that  tortures  human-kind. 

Void  of  all  honor,  avaricious,  rash, 
The  daring  tribe  compound  their  boastedtrash, — 
Tincture  or  sjTup,  lotion,  drop  or  pill  ; 
All  tempt  the  sick  to  trust  the  lying  hill  ; 
And  tiveuty  names  of  cobblers  turned  to  scpiires 
Aid  the  liold  language  of  these  blushless  liare. 
There  are  among  them  those  who  cannot  reati. 
And  yet  they  '11  buy  a  pateitt,  and  succeed  ; 
Will  dare  to  promise  djnng  siiffeivrs  aid. 
Fur  who,  when  dead,  can  threaten  or  upbraid  ? 
With  cruel  avarice  still  they  reeonunend 
Jlore  draughts,  more  syrup,  to  the  journey's  end. 
"  I  feel  it  not."      "  Then  tike  it  every  hour." 
"  It  makes  me  worse."     "  Why,  then  it  shows 

its  power." 
"  I  fear  to  die."     "  Let  not  your  spirits  sink, 
Vou  're  always  safe  while  you  believe  and  drink." 

I  low  strange  to  add,  in  this  nefarious  trade. 
That  men  of  parts  are  dupes  by  dunces  made  : 
That   creatures  nature  meant  .should  clean  our 

streets 
Have  purchased  lands  and  mansions,  parks  and 

seats  : 
Wretches  with  conscience  so  obtuse,  they  leave 
Their  unt-inght  sons  their  parents  to  deceive  ; 
And  when  they  're  laid  upon  their  dying  lied, 
Xo  thonght  of  murder  comes  into  their  head  ; 

And  then  in  many  a  pa))er  through  the  year, 
Must  cures  and  cxses,  oaths  and  proofs,  appear; 
Men  snatclied  from  graves  as  they  were  dropjiing  in. 
Their   lungs   coughed    up,   their  bones   pierced 

through  their  .skin  ; 
Their  liver  all  one  scirrhus,  and  the  frame 
r.iisoned  with  evils  which  they  dare  not  name  ; 
.Men  who  spent  all  upon  physicians'  fees. 
Who  never  slept,  nor  had  a  moment's  ease, 
Are  now  as  roaches  sound,  and  all  as  brisk  as  bees. 

Troubled  with  something  in  your  bile  or  blood. 
You  think  your  doctor  does  you  litth^  good  ; 
And,  grown  impatient,  you  reipiiro  in  haste 
The  nervous  cordial,  nor  dislike  the  taste  ; 
It  comforts,  heals,  and  strengthens;  nay,  you 

think 
it  makes  you  better  every  time  you  drink  ; 
Who  tipjdes  brandy  will  some  comfort  feel. 
But  will  he  to  the  medicine  set  his  seal  i 


No  (;las.s  escapes  them  - 
pay 


•  from  the  poor  man's 


The  nostrum  takes  no  trifling  part  away  ; 

See  !  those  square  patent  bottles  from  the  shop 

Now  decoration  to  the  cupboard's  top  ; 

And  there  a  favorite  hoard  you  '11  find  within, 

Companions  meet !  the  julep  and  the  gin. 

Supixjse  the  case  surpasses  human  skill, 
There  comes  a  quack  to  flatter  weakness  still ; 
What  greater  evil  can  a  flatterer  do, 
Thau  from  himself  to  take  the  sutt'erer's  view  ? 
To   tuin   from   sacred   thoughts    his  reasoning 

powere, 
.tVnd  i-ob  a  sinner  of  his  dying  hours  ? 
Yet  this  they  dare,  and,  craring  to  the  last. 
In  hope's  strong  bondage  hold  their  victim  fast : 
For  soul  or  Ijody  no  concern  have  they. 
All  their  inquiry,  "Ciui  the  patient  pay  ? 
And  will  he  swallow  draughts  until  his  dying 

day  ? " 
Observe  what  ills  to  nervous  females  flow, 
When  the  heart  Huttei-s  and  the  pulse  is  low  ; 
If  once  induced  these  cordial  sips  to  try, 
All  feel  the  ease,  and  few  the  danger  fly  ; 
For,   while  obtained,  of  drams  they  've  all  the 

force, 
Anil  when  denied,  then  drams  are  the  resource. 

Who  would  not  lend  a  sympathizing  sigh. 
To  hear  yon  infant's  pity-moving  cry  ? 
Then  the  goo<l  nurse  (who,  had  she  bonie  a  brain. 
Had  sought  the  cause  that  made  her  babe  com- 
plain) 
Has  all  her  efl'orts,  loving  soul  !  applied 
To  set  the  cr)',  and  not  the  cause,  lusidc  ; 
She  gave  her  powerful  sweet  without  remoree, 
T/ic  sleeping  cordial,  —  she  had  tried  its  force. 
Repeating  oft ;  the  infant,  freed  from  pain. 
Rejected  food,  but  took  the  dose  again. 
Sinking  to  sleep,  while  she  her  joy  expressed. 
That  her  dear  charge  could  .sweetly  take  his  rest. 
Soon  may  she  spare  her  cordial  ;  not  a  doubt 
Remains  but  (juickly  he  will  rest  without. 

What  then  our  hopes  '!  —  perhaps  there  may 

by  law 
Be  method  found  these  pests  to  curb  and  awe  ; 
Yet,  in  this  land  of  freedom,  hiw  is  slack 
With  any  lieing  to  commence  attack  : 
Then  let  us  trust  to  science,  —  there  are  those 
Who  can  their  falsehoods  and  their  fraudsdisclose, 
All  their  vile  trash  detect,  and  theii'  low  tricks 

expose. 
Perhaps  their  numbers  may  iu  time  confotmd 
Their  arts,  —  as  scorpions  give  themselves  the 

wound  ; 
For  when  these  curers  dwell  in  everj'  place. 
While  of  the  cured  we  not  a  man  cau  trace. 
Strong  truth  may  then  the  public  mind  persuade. 
And  spoil  the  fruits  of  this  nefarious  trade. 

GliOKCU  CKABBB. 
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SLEEPLESS  DREAMS. 

Girt  in  dark  growths,  yet  glimmering  with  one 
3tar, 

0  night  desirous  as  the  night  of  youth  ! 

Why  should  my  heart  within  thy  spell,  forsooth, 
Now  beat,  as  the  bride's  tinger-jiulses  are 
l^HiickL'ned  within  tlie  girdling  golden  bar  ? 

What  wingsare  these  that  fan  my  pillowsmooth? 

And  why  does  Sleep,  waved  back  by  Joy  and 
Ruth, 
Tread  softly  round  and  gaze  at  me  from  far  ? 

Xiiy,  night  deep-leaved  !   And  would  Love  feign 
in  thee 
Some  shadowy  palpitating  grove  that  hears 
Rest  for  man's  eyes  and  music  for  his  ears  ? 
0  Iimely  night  !  art  thou  not  known  to  nic, 
A  thicket  hung  with  masks  of  mockery 

And  watered  with  the  wasteful  warmth  of  tears  ? 
Dante  Gabriel  rossetti. 


ON  AN  INTAGLIO  HEAD  OF  MDTERVA. 

The  cunning  hand  that  carved  this  face, 

A  little  hclmcted  Minerva,  — 
The  hand,  I  say,  ere  Phidias  WTOught, 

Had  lost  its  subtile  skill  and  fervor. 

Who  was  he  ?     Was  he  glad  or  sad, 
Who  knew  to  carve  in  such  a  fashion  ? 

Perchance  he  shaped  this  dainty  head 
For  some  brown  girl  that  scorned  his  passion. 

But  he  is  dust :  we  may  not  know 

His  happy  or  unhappy  story  : 
Nameless,  and  dead  tliese  thousand  years. 

His  work  outlives  him,  — there 's  his  glorj' ! 

Both  man  and  jewel  lay  in  earth 

Beneath  a  lava-buried  city  ; 
The  thousand  summers  came  and  went. 

With  neither  haste  nor  hate  nor  pity. 

The  years  wiped  out  the  man,  but  left 

The  jewel  fresh  as  any  blossom. 
Till  some  Visconti  dug  it  up,  — 

To  rise  and  fall  on  Mabel's  bosom  ! 

O  Roman  brother  !  see  how  Time 

Your  gracious  handiwork  has  guarded. 

See  how  your  loving,  patient  art 
Has  come,  at  last,  to  be  rewarded  ! 

Who  would  not  suffer  slights  of  men, 
And  pangs  of  hopeless  pa.ssion  also, 

To  have  Ids  carven  agate-stone 
On  such  a  bosom  rise  and  fall  so  ! 

THOMAS  Bailey  Aldrich. 


SILLY  FAIR 

When  Lesbia  first  I  saw  so  heavenly  fair, 
With  eyes  so  bright,  and  with  that  awful  air, 
1  thought  my  heart  which  durst  so  high  aspire 
As  bold  as  his  who  snatched  celestial  lire. 
But  soon  as  e'er  the  beauteous  idiot  spoke 
Forth  from  her  coral  lips  such  nonsense  broke. 
Like  balm   the  trickling  nonsense  healed  my 

wound, 
And  what  her  eyes  enthralled  her  tongue  unbound. 
William  Congreve. 


'I'H  K  lOOTHACHE. 

My  curse  upon  thy  venomed  stang 
That  shoots  my  tortured  gums  alang  ; 
An'  through  my  lugs  gies  mony  a  twang, 

Wi'  gnawing  vengeance  ! 
Tearing  my  nei-ves  wi'  bitter  pang. 

Like  racking  engines. 

When  fevers  burn,  or  ague  freezes. 
Rheumatics  gnaw,  or  colic  squeezes, 
Our  neighbor's  sympathy  may  ease  us, 

Wi'  pitying  moan  ; 
But  thee,  —  thou  hell  o'  a'  diseases. 

Aye  mocks  our  groan. 

.\down  my  beard  the  slavers  trickle  ; 
I  throw  the  wee  stools  o'er  the  mickle. 
As  round  the  fire  the  giglets  keckle 

To  see  me  loup  ; 
While,  raving  mad,  I  wish  a  heckle 

Were  in  their  doup. 

0'  a'  the  numerous  human  dools, 

111  har'sts,  daft  bargains,  cutty-stools. 

Or  worthy  friends  raked  i'  the  mools, 

(Sad  sight  to  see  ! ) 
The  tricks  o'  knaves  or  fash  o'  fools. 

Thou  bear'st  the  giee. 

Robert  Burns. 


TO  THE  TJNCO  QUID. 

My  son.  these  maxims  nuke  a  nUe 

And  lump  thera  aye  thegither: 
The  Ri;.;id  Righteous  is  a  fool. 

The  Rigid  Wise  anither  : 
The  cleanest  com  that  e'er  wiis  dight 

May  hac  some  pyles  o"  caff  in  : 
Sae  ne'er  a  feIlow.creature  slight 

For  random  fits  o'  daffin. 

SOLOMON,  Ecctes.  vU.  I& 

O  YR  wha  are  sae  guid  yoursel', 

Sao  pious  and  sae  holy. 
Ye  've  nought  to  do  but  mark  and  tell 

Your  neebor's  fants  »nd  foUy  :  — 
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Whase  life  is  like  a  weel-gaim  mill, 

L'  ALLEGRO. 

SupplieJ  wi'  store  o'  water, 

The  lieapet  happer  's  ebbiiig  still. 

Hence,  loathed  Melancholy, 

And  still  the  clap  plays  clatter. 

Of  Cerberus  and  blackest  Midnight  bom. 
In  Stygian  cave  forlorn, 

Hear  me,  ye  venerable  core. 

'Mongst  horrid  shapes,  and  shrieks,  and  sights 

As  counsel  for  poor  mortals, 

unholy  ! 

Tliat  frequent  pass  douce  AVisdom's  door. 

Find  out  some  uncouth  cell. 

For  glaikit  Folly's  portals  ! 

Where  brooding  Darkness  spreads  his  jealous 

I,  for  tlieir  thoughtless,  careless  sakes. 

wings. 

Would  here  propone  defenses, 

And  the  night-raven  sings  ; 

Their  donsie  triiks,  tlieir  black  mistakes. 

There  under  ebon  shades,  and  low-browed  rocks, 

Their  failings  and  mischances. 

As  ragged  as  thy  locks, 

In  dark  Cimmerian  desert  ever  dwell. 

Ye  see  your  state  wi'  theirs  compared. 

But  come,  thou  goddess  fair  and  free. 

And  shudder  at  tlfe  niffer  ; 

In  heaven  ydcpcd  Euphrosyne, 

But  cast  a  moment's  fair  regard. 

And,  by  men,  heart-easing  Mirth  ; 

What  niaks  tlie  mighty  differ  ? 

Whom  lovely  Venus,  at  a  birth. 

Discount  what  scant  occasion  gave 

With  two  sister  (!  races  more. 

That  purity  ye  pride  in, 

To  ivy-crowned  Bacchus  bore  ; 

And  (what 's  aft  mair  than  a'  the  lave) 

Or  whether  (as  some  sager  sing) 

Your  better  art  o"  hidin'. 

The  frolic  wind  that  breathes  the  spring. 
Zephyr,  with  Aurora  playing,  — 

Think,  when  your  castigated  pulse 

As  he  met  her  once  a-Maying,  — 

Gies  now  and  then  a  wallop, 

There,  on  beds  of  violets  blue 

What  nigings  nuist  his  veins  convulse, 

.\nd  fresh-blown  roses  washed  in  dew. 

That  still  eternal  gallop  : 

Filled  her  with  thee,  a  daugliter  fair. 

Wi'  wind  and  tide  fair  i'  your  tail. 

So  buxom,  blithe,  and  debonair. 

Right  on  ye  scud  your  sea-way  ; 

But  in  the  teeth  o'  baith  to  sail, 

Haste  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  the« 

It  makes  an  unco  leeway. 

Jest,  and  youthful  Jollity,  — 

Ye  high,  exalted,  virtuous  dames, 

Quips  and  cranks  and  wanton  wiles, 
Nods  and  becks  and  wreathed  smiles. 

Tied  up  in  godly  laces. 

Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek. 

Before  ye  gie  poor  Frailty  names. 

And  love  to  live  in  dimple  sleek,  — 

Suppose  a  change  o'  cases  ; 

Sport,  that  wrinkled  Care  derides. 
And  Laughter,  holding  both  his  sides. 
Come  !  and  trip  it,  as  you  go. 
On  the  light  fantastic  toe  ; 

A  dear-loved  lad,  convenience  snug, 

A  treacherous  inclination,  — 
But,  let  me  whisper  i'  your  lug, 

Ye  're  aiblins  nae  temptation. 

And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  thee 

Then  gently  scan  your  brother  man, 

The  mountain  nymph,  sweet  Liberty  ; 

Still  gentler  sister  woman  ; 

An<l  if  1  give  thee  honor  due. 

Though  they  may  gang  a  kennin'  wrang. 
To  step  lusiile  is  human. 

Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew. 

To  live  with  her,  and  live  with  thee, 

One  point  must  still  Iw  greatly  dark, 
Tlie  moving  why  they  do  it  ; 

In  unreprovtd  pleasures  free,  — 

To  hear  the  lark  begin  liis  flight. 

And  just  as  lamely  can  ye  mark 

And  singing  stiirtle  the  dull  Night, 

How  far  perhaps  they  rue  it. 

From  his  watch-tower  in  the  skies, 
Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise  ; 

Who  made  the  heart,  't  is  He  alone 

Then  to  come,  in  spite  of  sorrow. 

Decidedly  can  try  us  ; 

And  at  my  window  bid  good  moiTow, 

He  knows  each  chord,  —  its  various  tone. 

Through  the  sweet-biier,  or  the  vine, 

Kach  s|iring,  —  its  various  bias  : 

Or  the  twisted  eglantine  ; 

Then  at  tlie  balanco  let 's  Iw  mute. 

While  the  cock  with  lively  din 

We  never  call  adjust  it ; 

Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin. 

What 's  done  we  partly  may  compute. 

And  to  the  stack,  or  the  barn  door. 

But  know  not  what 's  resisted. 

Stoutly  struts  his  dames  before  ; 

Robert  Burns. 

• 

Oft  listening  how  the  hounds  and  horn 

•H  I  ^ 
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Cheerly  rouse  the  slumberiug  Morn, 
From  the  side  of  some  lioar  hill 
Through  the  high  wood  echoing  shrill ; 
Sometime  walking,  not  unseen, 
By  hedgerow  elms,  on  hillocks  green, 
Riglit  against  the  eastern  gate, 
WIuTe  tlie  great  Sun  begins  his  state, 
Kuljed  in  Hanies,  and  amber  light, 
Tlie  elouds  in  thousand  liveries  dight ; 
While  the  plowman,  near  at  hand, 
Wliistles  o'er  the  furrowed  land. 
And  tlie  milkmaid  singeth  blithe. 
Anil  the  mower  whets  his  scj'the. 
And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale. 

Straight  nune  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures, 

AVhllst  the  landscape  round  it  measures 

Kiisset  lawns,  and  fallows  gray. 

Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray,  — 

Mountains,  on  whose  barren  breast 

'I'lie  laboring  clouds  do  often  rest,  — 

Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied, 

Shallow  brooks,  and  rivers  wide. 

Towers  and  battlements  it  sees 

BosoMU'd  higli  in  tufted  trees, 

A\'liere  perhaps  some  beauty  lies, 

'I'lie  cynosure  of  neighboring  eyes. 

Hard  by,  a  cottage  chimney  smokes 

From  betwixt  two  aged  oaks. 

Where  Corydon  and  Thyrsis,  met, 

Are  at  their  savory  dinner  set 

•  If  lierbs,  and  other  country  messes, 

Whii'h  the  neat-luinded  Phillis  dresses  ; 

And  then  in  haste  her  bower  she  leaves. 

With  Thestylis  to  bind  the  sheaves  ; 

Or,  if  the  earlier  season  lead. 

To  the  tanned  haycock  in  the  mead. 

Sometimes  with  secure  delight 

'I'he  upland  hamlets  will  invito, 

When  the  nien-y  bells  ring  round, 

.\nd  the  jocund  rebecks  sound 

To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid, 

Diinciug  in  the  checkered  shade  ; 

And  young  ami  old  come  forth  to  play 

(111  a  sunshine  holiday. 

Till  the  livelong  daylight  fail ; 

Tlu'ii  to  the  spicy  nut-brown  ale 

With  stories  told  of  many  a  feat : 

1  Iciw  fairy  Mab  the  junkets  eat,  — 

She  was  pinched  and  pulled,  she  said, 

Ami  he,  by  friar's  lantern  led  ; 

Tells  how  the  drudging  goblin  sweat 

To  earn  his  cream-bowl  d<ily  set, 

When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  mom. 

His  shadowy  Hail  hath  thrashed  the  com 

That  ten  day-laborers  coulil  not  end  ; 

Then  lies  liim  down  the  lublier  iieud, 


And,  stretched  out  all  the  chimney's  length. 
Basks  at  the  tiro  his  hairy  sti'ength. 
And,  crop-full,  out  of  dooi-s  he  llings 
Ere  the  first  cock  his  matin  rings. 

Thus  done  the  tides,  to  bed  they  creep. 

By  whispering  winds  soon  lulled  asleep. 

Towered  cities  please  us  then. 

And  the  busy  hum  of  men; 

Wliere  throngs  of  knights  and  barons  bold 

In  weeds  of  peace  high  tiiumphs  hold,  — 

With  store  of  ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 

Kain  influence,  and  judge  the  prize 

Of  wit  or  anns,  while  both  contend 

To  win  her  grace  whom  all  comnieud. 

There  let  Hymen  oft  appear 

In  saffron  robe,  vrith  taper  clear, 

And  pomp  and  feast  and  reveliy, 

With  masque,  and  antiipic  pageantiy,  — 

Such  sights  as  youthful  poets  dream 

On  summer  eves  by  haunted  stream  ; 

Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon. 

If  .lonson's  learned  sock  be  on, 

Or  sweetest  Shakespeare,  Fancy's  child. 

Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild. 

And  ever,  against  eating  cares. 

Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs, 

Married  to  immortal  verse,  — 

Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce. 

In  notes  with  many  a  winding  bout 

Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out, 

AVith  wanton  heed  and  giddy  cunning 

The  melting  voice  through  mazes  running, 

Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 

The  hiilden  soul  of  harmony,  — 

That  Orpheus'  self  may  heave  his  liead 

From  golden  slumber  on  a  bed 

Of  heaped  Elysian  flowers,  and  hear 

Such  strains  as  would  have  won  the  ear 

Of  Pluto,  to  have  quite  set  free 

His  half-regained  Eurydice. 

These  delights  if  thou  canst  give, 
Mirth,  with  thee  I  mean  to  live. 


EL  PENSEROSO. 

Hence,  vain  deluding  joys. 

The  brood  of  Folly  without  father  bred  ! 

How  little  you  bestead. 
Or  fill  the  fix^d  mind  with  all  your  toys  ! 

Dwell  in  some  idle  brain. 
And  fancies  fond  with  g-audy  shapes  possess, 
As  thick  and  numberless 
As  the  gay  motes  that  people  tlie  sunbeams,  - 
Or  likcst  hovering  dreams. 

The  liikle  pensioners  of  Moqtheus"  train. 
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But  hail,  thou  goddess,  sage  and  holy  ! 

Hail,  di™iest  Jlelancholy  ! 

Whose  saintly  visage  is  too  bright 

To  hit  the  sense  of  huiiuui  sight. 

And  therefore,  to  our  weaker  view, 

O'crlaid  with  black,  staid  Wisdom's  hue,  — 

Black,  but  such  as  iu  esteem 

Prince  Meninon's  sister  might  beseem. 

Or  that  starred  Ethiop  nueen  that  strove 

To  set  her  beauty's  jiraise  above 

The  Sea- Nymphs,  and  tlieir  powers  ofTended. 

Yet  thou  art  higher  far  descended  ; 

Thee  bright-liaired  Vesta,  long  of  yore. 

To  solitary  Saturn  bore,  — 

His  daughter  she  (in  Saturn's  reign 

Such  rabcture  was  not  liekl  a  stjiiu). 

Oft  iu  glimmering  bowers  and  glades 

He  met  her,  and  in  secret  shades 

Of  woody  Ida's  inmost  grove, 

Wliile  yet  there  was  no  fear  of  Jove. 

Come,  pensive  nun,  devout  and  pure, 

Sober,  steadfast,  and  demure. 

All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  gi'ain 

Flowing  with  majestic  train. 

And  sable  stole  of  cyprus-lawn 

Over  thy  decent  shoulders  drawn. 

Come,  but  keep  thy  wonted  state. 

With  even  step,  ami  musing  gait. 

And  looks  commercing  with  the  skies, 

Thy  rapt  soul  sitting  in  tliine  eyes  ; 

There  lieUl  in  lioly  passion  still. 

Forget  tliyself  to  marble,  till 

With  a  sad,  leaden,  downward  cast 

Thou  fix  them  on  the  earth  as  fast ; 

And  join  with  thee  calm  Peace,  and  Quiet,  — 

Spare  Fast,  that  oft  with  gods  doth  diet. 

And  hears  the  Muses  in  a  ring 

Aye  rovind  about  Jove's  altar  sing  ; 

And  add  to  these  retire<l  I/eisure, 

Tliat  in  trim  gardens  takes  his  ])leasure  : 

But  first  and  chiefest,  with  thee  bring 

Him  that  yon  soars  on  golden  wing. 

Guiding  the  fiery-wbecled  throne,  — 

The  chenib  f'ontenil>l:ition  ; 

And  the  mute  Silence  hist  along, 

'Less  Philomel  will  deign  a  song 

In  her  sweetest,  saddest  lilight. 

Smoothing  the  rugged  brow  of  Night, 

While  Cynthia  checks  Iier  dragon  yoke 

Gently  o'er  the  accustomed  oak. 

Sweet  bird,  that  shun'st  the  noise  of  folly,  — 

Jlost  nmsical,  most  melancholy  ! 

Thee,  eliantress,  oft,  the  woods  among, 

I  woo,  to  hear  tliy  even-song  : 

Ami,  missing  thee,  I  walk  unseen 

On  the  dry,  smootli-shaven  green. 

To  Ijchold  the  wa'idering  nioon 


Riding  near  her  highest  noon. 

Like  one  that  had  been  led  astray 

Tluough  the  heaven's  wide  pathless  way  ; 

And  oft,  as  if  her  head  she  bowed, 

Stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud. 

Oft,  on  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 

I  hear  the  far-off  eurfew"  sound 

Over  some  wide-watered  shore, 

Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar ; 

Or  if  the  air  will  not  permit. 

Some  still  removed  place  will  fit. 

Where  glowing  embere  through  the  room 

Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom,  — 

Far  from  all  resort  of  mirth. 

Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth, 

Or  the  bellman's  drowsy  charm. 

To  bless  the  doors  from  nightly  harm  ; 

Or  let  my  lamp  at  midnight  hour 

Be  seen  in  some  high  lonely  tower. 

Where  1  may  oft  out-watch  the  Bear 

With  thrice-great  Hermes,  or  misphere 

The  spirit  of  Plato,  to  unfold 

What  worlds  or  what  vast  regions  hold 

The  immortal  mind  that  hath  forsook 

Her  mansion  in  this  fleshly  nook  ; 

And  of  those  demons  that  are  found 

In  fire,  air,  flood,  or  under  ground, 

Whose  power  hath  a  ti-ue  consent 

With  planet  or  with  element. 

Sometime  let  gorgeous  Tragedy 

In  scci>tered  jvill  come  sweej)ing  by. 

Presenting  Thebes,  or  Pelops'  line. 

Or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine. 

Or  what  (though  rare)  of  later  age 

Ennobled  hatli  the  buskined  stage. 

But,  O  sad  virgin,  that  thy  power 
Might  raise  Mus.'eus  from  liis  bower  ! 
Or  bid  the  soul  of  Orpheus  sing 
Such  notes  as,  warbled  to  the  string, 
Drew  iron  tears  dow-n  Pluto's  cheek. 
And  made  hell  grant  what  love  did  seek  ! 
Or  call  up  him  that  left  half  told 
The  story  of  Canibuscan  bold,  — 
Of  Camball,  and  of  Algarsife,  — 
And  who  had  Canace  to  wife. 
That  owned  the  virtuous  ring  ami  glass,  — 
And  of  the  wondrous  horse  of  brass, 
On  which  the  Tartar  king  did  ride  ! 
And,  if  aught  else  great  bards  beside 
In  sago  and  soli'mn  tunes  have  sung,  — 
Of  tourneys  and  of  trophies  hung. 
Of  forests,  and  enchantments  drear, 
Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear. 

Thus,  Night,  oft  see  me  in  thy  pale  career, 

Till  civil-suitecl  Morn  appear,  — 

Not  trickeil  and  frounced,  as  she  was  wont 
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With  the  Attic  boy  to  hunt, 

liut  kertlni'fed  in  a  comely  cloud, 

\Vliile  rocking  wiuds  are  piping  loud. 

Or  ushered  with  a  shower  still 

When  the  gust  hath  blowni  his  fill, 

Ending  on  the  nistling  leaves, 

With  minute  drops  from  olT  the  eaves. 

And  when  the  sun  begins  to  fling 

His  flaring  beams,  me,  goddess,  bring 

To  arched  -walks  of  twilight  groves. 

And  shadows  brown,  that  Sylvan  loves. 

Of  pinej  or  monumental  oak, 

^Vhere  the  rude  ax  with  heavkl  stroke 

Was  never  heard  the  Xymplis  to  daunt, 

Or  fright  them  from  their  hallowed  haunt. 

There  in  close  covert  by  some  brook. 

Where  no  profaner  eye  may  loolj. 

Hide  me  from  day's  garish  eye. 

While  the  bee  with  honeyed  thigh, 

Tliat  at  her  flowery  work  doth  sing. 

And  the  waters  murmuring 

With  such  consort  as  they  keep. 

Entice  the  dewy-feathered  Sleep  ; 

And  let  some  strange  mysterious  dream 

Wave  at  his  wings,  in  airy  stream 

Of  lively  portraiture  displayed. 

Softly  on  my  eyelids  laid  ; 

And,  as  I  wake,  sweet  music  breathe 

Above,  about,  or  underneath, 

Sent  by  some  Spirit  to  mortals  good. 

Or  the  unseen  Genius  of  the  wooil. 

But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail 

To  walk  the  studious  cloisters  pale, 

And  love  the  higli  em  bowed  roof. 

With  antic  pillars  massy  proof. 

And  storied  windows,  richly  dight, 

Casting  a  dim  religious  light. 

Tliere  let  the  pealing  organ  blow 

To  the  full-voiced  (juire  below. 

In  service  high  and  anthems  clear. 

As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  ear, 

Dissolve  me  into  ecstasies, 

And  bring  all  heaven  before  mine  eyes. 

And  may  at  last  my  weary  age 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hennitage, 
Tlie  hairy  gown  and  mossy  cell. 
Where  I  may  sit  and  rightly  spell 
Of  every  star  that  heaven  doth  .shew, 
And  every  herb  that  sips  the  dew, 
Till  old  experience  do  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain. 

These  pleasures.  Melancholy,  give. 
And  1  with  thee  will  choose  to  live. 


HALLOWED  GROITND. 

What  's  hallowed  gi-oimd  ?     Has  earth  a  clod 
Its  Maker  meant  not  .should  be  trod 
By  man,  the  image  of  his  God, 

Erect  and  free, 
Unscourged  by  Superstition's  rod 

To  bow  the  knee  ? 

That  's  hallowed  ground  where,  mourned  and 

missed. 
The  lips  repose  our  love  has  kissed  ;  — 
But  where  's  their  memory's  mansion  ?     Is  't 

Yon  churchyard's  bowers  ? 
No  !  in  ourselves  theii"  souls  exist, 

A  part  of  ours. 

A  kiss  can  consecrate  the  ground 
Where  mated  hearts  are  mutual  bound  : 
The  spot  where  love's  first  links  were  wound, 

That  ne'er  are  riven, 
Is  hallowed  down  to  earth's  profound, 

And  up  to  heaven  ! 

For  time  makes  all  but  true  love  old  ; 
The  burning  thouglits  that  then  were  told 
Run  molten  stiU  in  memory's  mold  ; 

And  will  not  cool. 
Until  the  heart  itself  be  cold 

In  Lethe's  pool. 

What  hallows  ground  where  heroes  sleep  ? 
'T  is  not  the  sculptured  jiiles  you  heap  ! 
In  dews  that  heavens  far  distant  weep 

Their  turf  may  bloom  ; 

Or  Genii  ti\-ine  beneath  the  deep 

Their  coral  tomb. 

But  strew  his  ashes  to  the  wind 

Whose  sword  or  voice  has  served  mankind,  — 

And  is  he  dead,  whose  glorious  mind 

Lifts  thine  on  high  ?  — 
To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind 

Is  not  to  die. 

Is  't  deatli  to  fall  for  Freedom's  right  ? 
He  's  deail  alone  that  lacks  her  light ! 
And  murder  sullies  in  Heaven's  sight 

The  sword  he  draws  :  — 
Wliat  can  alone  ennoble  fight  ? 

A  noble  cause  ! 

Give  that,  —  and  welcome  War  to  brace 
Her  drums,  and  rend  heaven's  reeking  space  ! 
The  colors  jilanted  face  to  face. 

The  charging  cheer. 
Though  Dcatli's  pale  horse  lead  on  the  chase, 

Shall  still  be  dear. 
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And  place  our  trophies  where  men  kneel 
To  Heaven  !  —  but  Heaven  rebukes  my  zeal ! 
The  eause  of  Truth  and  human  weal, 

0  God  above  ! 
Transfer  it  from  the  sword's  appeal 

To  Peace  and  Love. 

Peace,  Love  !  the  cherubim,  that  join 
Their  spread  wings  o'er  Devotion's  shrine, 
Prayers  sound  iii  vain,  and  temples  shine, 

Where  they  are  not,  — 
The  heart  alone  can  make  divine 

Religion's  spot 

To  incantations  dost  thou  tmst, 
And  jwrnpous  rites  in  domes  august  t 
See  nioldering  stones  and  metal's  rust 

Belie  the  vaunt. 
That  man  can  bless  one  pile  of  dust 

With  chime  or  chant. 

The  ticking  wood-worm  mocks  thee,  man  ! 
Thy  temples,  —  creeds  themselves  grow  wan  ! 
But  there  's  a  dome  of  nobler  span, 

A  temple  given 
Thy  faith,  that  liigots  dare  not  ban,  — 

Its  space  is  heaven  ! 

Its  roof,  star-pictured  Nature's  ceiling. 
Where,  trancing  the  rapt  spirit's  feeling, 
And  God  himself  to  man  revealing. 

The  harmonious  spheres 
Make  music,  though  unheard  their  pealing 

By  mortal  ears. 

Fair  stars  !  are  not  your  beings  pure  ? 
Can  sin,  can  death,  your  worlds  obscure  ? 
Else  why  so  swi^ll  the  thoughts  at  your 

Aspect  aliove  ? 
Ye  must  l>e  heavens  that  make  us  sure 

Of  heavenly  love  !  | 

And  in  your  harmony  sublime 
I  read  the  <loom  of  distant  time  ; 
Tliat  man's  regenerate  soul  from  crime 

Shall  yet  !)<■  drawn, 
And  reason  on  his  mortal  clime 

Immortal  dawn. 

AVhat  's  hallowed  ground  ?    'T  is  what  gives  birth 
To  sacred  thoughts  in  smils  of  worth  !  — 
Peace  !  Independence  !  Truth  !  go  forth 

I'arth's  compass  nmnd  ; 
And  your  higli-i)riestliood  shall  make  earth 

All  hallowed  ground, 

THOMAS  Campdi^i.i,. 


TO  BE  NO  MORE. 

To  be  no  more  —  .sad  cure  ;  for  who  would  lose 

Though  full  of  pain,  this  intellectual  being, 

Those  thought.'*  that  wander  through  eternity, 

To  peri.sh  rather,  .swallowed  up  and  lost 

In  the  wide  womb  of  uncreated  night. 

Devoid  of  sense  and  motion  ? 

Milton. 


INSCRIPTION  IN  MARBLE  IN  THE  PARISH 
CHURCH  OF  FAVERSHAM. 

Whoso  him  bethoft 
Inwardly  and  oft. 
How  hard  it  were  to  flit 
From  bed  unto  the  pit. 
From  pit  unto  pain 
That  ne'er  shall  cease  again. 
He  would  not  do  one  sin 
All  the  world  to  win. 

ANONYMOUS. 


INVOCATION  TO  RAIN  IN  SUMMER. 

O  r.ENTLE,  gentle  summer  rain, 

Let  not  the  silver  lily  pine. 
The  drooping  lily  pine  in  vain 

To  feel  that  dewy  touch  of  thine,  — 
To  drink  thy  freshness  once  again, 
0  gentle,  gentle  summer  rain  ! 

In  heat  the  landscape  quivering  lies  ; 

The  tattle  pant  beneath  the  tree  ; 
Through  parching  air  ami  purple  skies 

The  earth  looks  up,  in  vain,  for  thee ; 
For  theo,  —  for  thee,  it  looks  in  vain, 
0  gentle,  gentle  summer  rain  ! 

Come  thou,  and  brim  the  me.idow  streams. 
And  soften  all  the  hills  with  mist, 

G  falling  dew  !  from  burning  dreams 
By  thee  shall  herb  and  flower  be  kissed. 

And  Eartli  shall  bless  thee  yet  again, 

O  gentle,  gentle  summer  rain  ! 

William  Cox  Bennett. 


THE  GARDEN  OF  LOVE. 

I  WENT  to  the  garden  of  love. 
And  .saw  what  I  never  had  seen  ; 
A  chapel  wa,s  built  in  the  midst. 
Where  1  used  to  play  on  the  green. 

And  the  gate  of  this  chapel  was  shut, 
And  "thou  shalt  not"  WTit  over  the  door  ; 


So  I  turned  to  the  garden  of  love, 
That  so  many  sweet  flowers  bore. 

And  I  saw  it  was  filled  with  graves, 

And  tombstones  where  flowers  should  be  ; 

And  priests  in  black  gowns  were  walking  their 

rounds, 
And  binding  with  briers  my  joys  and  desires. 

William  Blake. 


LOVE  AGAINST  LOVE. 

As  unto  blowing  roses  summer  dews, 

<Jr  morning's  amber  to  the  tree-top  choirs, 

So  to  my  bosom  are  the  beams  that  use 

To  rain  on  me  from  eyes  that  love  inspires. 

Your  love,  —  vouchsafe  it,  royal-hearted  Few, 

And  I  will  set  no  common  price  thereon  ; 

O,  I  will  keep,  as  heaven  his  holy  blue. 

Or  night  her  diamonds,  that  dear  treasure  won. 

But  aught  of  inward  faith  must  I  forego. 

Or  miss  one  drop  from  truth's  baptismal  hand. 

Think   poorer  thoughts,  pray  cheaper   prayers, 

and  grow 
Less  worthy  trust,   to  meet  your  heart's  de- 

mand,  — 
Farewell  !     Your  wish  I  for  youi'  sake  deny  : 
Rebel  to  love,  in  truth  to  love,  am  I. 

David  A.  Wasson. 


IF  WOMEN  COULD  BE  FAIR. 

FROM  BYRD'S  "SONGS  AND  SONNETS,"  1588. 

Ip  women  could  be  fair  and  never  fond. 
Or  that  their  beauty  might  continue  still, 

I  would  not  marvel  though  they  made  men  bond. 
By  service  long  to  piurhase  their  good-will  ; 

But  when  I  see  how  frail  these  creatures  are, 

1  laugh  that  men  forget  themselves  so  far. 

To  mark  what  choice  they  make,  and  how  they 
change. 
How,  leaving  best,  the  worst  they  choose  out 
still. 
And  how,  like  hnggards,  wild  about  they  range, 

Scorning  the  rea-son  to  foUow  after  will  ; 
WHio  would  not  shake  such  buzzards  from  the  fist. 
And  let  them  fly,  fair  fools,  what  way  they  list ! 

Yet  for  our  sport  we  fa^vn  and  flutter  both, 
To  pass  the  time  when  notliingelse  can  plea.se. 

And  train  them  on  to  yield,  by  subtle  o.ath. 
The  sweet  content  that  gives  such  humor  ease  ; 

And  then  we  say,  when  we  tlic^ir  foUii'S  try. 

To  play  with  fools,  0,  what  a  fool  was  I  ! 

ANONYMOUS. 


DRINK  TO  ME  ONLY  WITH  THINE  EYES. 

FROM  "THE  FOREST." 

Drink  to  me  only  with  tliiue  eyes. 

And  1  will  pledge  with  miue  ; 
Or  leave  a  kiss  but  in  the  cup. 

And  I  '11  not  look  for  wine. 
The  thii'st  that  from  the  soul  doth  rise 

Doth  ask  a  drink  divine  ; 
But  might  I  of  Jove's  nectar  sup, 

1  would  not  change  for  thine. 

I  sent  thee  late  a  rosy  wreath, 

Not  ^  much  honoring  thee 
As  giving  it  a  hope  that  there 

It  could  not  withered  be  ; 
But  thou  thereou  didst  only  breathe 

And  sent'st  it  back  to  me  ; 
Since  when  it  grows,  and  smells,  I  swear. 

Not  of  itself,  but  thee  ! 

From  the  Greek  of  PHILOSTRATUS, 

by  Ben  Jonson 


THE  MAHOGANY-TREE. 

Christmas  is  here ; 
Winds  wliistle  shiill, 
Icy  and  chill. 
Little  care  we  ; 
Little  we  fear 
Weather  without, 
Sheltered  about 
The  mahogany-tree. 

Once  on  the  boughs 
Birds  of  rare  plume 
Sang,  in  its  bloom  ; 
Night-birds  are  we ; 
Here  we  carouse, 
Singing,  like  them. 
Perched  r#mid  the  stem 
Of  the  jolly  old  tree. 

Here  let  us  sport, 
Boys,  as  we  sit,  — 
I^aughter  and  wit 
Flashing  so  free. 
Life  is  but  short,  — 
When  we  are  gone, 
Let  tlieni  sing  on. 
Round  the  old  tree. 

Evenings  we  knew, 
Happy  as  this ; 
Faces  we  miss, 
Pleasant  to  see. 


( 


Kind  hearts  and  true, 
Gentle  and  just. 
Peace  to  your  dust ! 
We  sing  round  the  tree. 

Care,  like  a  dun, 
Lurks  at  the  gate  : 
Let  the  dog  wait ; 
Happy  we  '11  be  I 
Drink,  every  one ; 
Pile  up  the  coals  ; 
Fill  the  red  bowls, 
Round  the  old  tree  1 

Drain  we  the  cup.  — 
Friend,  art  afraid  ? 
Spiiits  are  laid 
In  the  Red  Sea. 
Mantle  it  up ; 
Empty  it  yet ; 
Let  us  forget, 
Round  the  old  tree ! 

Sorrows,  Iwgoue ! 
Life  and  its  ills. 
Duns  and  their  bills, 
Bid  we  to  (lee. 
Come  with  the  dawn, 
Blue-devil  sprite  ; 
Leave  us  to-night. 
Round  the  old  tree  I 

William  Makefeach  Thackeray. 


THE  ONE  GRAY  HAIR. 

The  wisest  of  tlie  wise 
Listen  to  pretty  lies. 

And  love  to  hear  them  told  ; 
Doubt  not  that  Solomon 
Listimed  to  many  a  one,  — 
Some  in  his  youth,  and  more  when  he  grew  old. 

I  never  sat  among 

The  choir  of  wisdom's  song, 

But  pretty  lies  loved  I 
As  much  as  any  king,  — 
^V^len  youth  wius  on  tlie  wing, 
And  (must  it  then  be  told  0  wheu  yo\ith  had  ijuite 
gone  by. 

Alas  f  and  I  have  not 
The  pleasant  hour  forgot. 

When  one  pert  lady  said,  — 
"0  Laiulor  !  I  am  quite 
Bewildered  with  affright ; 
I  see  (sit  ijuiet  now!)  a  white  hair  on  your  hiail '  " 


Another,  more  benign, 
Drew  out  that  hair  of  mine. 
And  in  her  own  dark  hair 
Pretended  she  had  found 
That  one,  and  twirled  it  rmind.  — 
Fair  as  she  was,  she  never  was  so  fair. 

WALTER  Savage  landok. 


GROWING  GRAY. 

"On  a  rage  de  son  coeur."— A-  D'HOUDETOT. 

A  LITTLE  more  toward  the  light. 

Me  miserum.     Here  's  one  that  's  white. 

And  one  that 's  turning  ; 
Adieu  to  .song  and  "salad  days." 
My  Muse,  let  's  go  at  once  to  Jay's 

And  order  mourning. 

We  must  reform  our  rhymes,  my  dear, 
Renounce  the  gay  for  tlie  severe,  — 

Be  grave,  not  witty  ; 
We  have  no  more  the  right  to  find 
That  Pynha's  hair  is  neatly  twined, 

Tliat  Chloe  's  pretty. 

Young  Love  's  for  us  a  farce  that 's  played  ; 
Light  canzonet  and  serenade 

No  more  may  tempt  us  ; 
Gray  Iiaiis  Ijut  ill  accord  with  dreams ; 
From  aught  Ijwt  sour  didactic  themes 

Our  years  exempt  us. 

"A  la  hmi-ne  hcure!"    You  fancy  so  ? 
You  think  for  one  white  streak  we  grow 

At  once  satiric '/ 
A  fiddlestick  !     Each  hair  's  a  .string 
To  which  our  giaybcard  Muse  shall  sing 

A  younger  lyric. 

Our  heart 's  still  sound.     Shall  "  cakes  and  ale ' 

Grow  rare  to  youth  because  we  rail 

At  school-hoy  dishes  ? 

Perish  the  thought !     'T  is  ours  to  sing, 

Though  neitlier  Timc^  nor  Tide  can  bring 

Belief  with  wishes. 

Austin  douson. 


LEAR'S  PRAYER, 

FROM  "KING  LKAR," 

0  Heavens, 
If  you  do  love  old  men,  if  ymir  sweet  sway 
Allow  obedii'iice,  if  yourselves  are  old. 
Make  it  your  cause;  send  down,  and  take  my 
part  I 

shakbspbarb. 
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GIVE  ME  THE  OLD. 

OLD   WINE    TO    DRINK,    OLD   WOOD   TO    BURN,    OLD   BOOKS 
TO   READ,   AND   OLD  FRIENDS  TO   CONVERSE   WITa 

Old  wine  to  drink  ! 
Ay,  give  the  slippery  juice 
Tliat  drippeth  from  the  grape  thrown  loose 

Within  the  tun  ; 
Plucked  from  beneath  the  cliff 
Of  sunny-sided  Tenerifl'c, 

And  ripened  'neatli  the  blink 

Of  India's  sun  ! 

Peat  whiskey  hot, 
Tempered  with  well-boiled  water  ! 
These  make  the  long  night  shorter,  — 

Forgetting  not 
Good  stout  old  English  porter. 

Old  wood  to  bum  ! 
Ay,  bring  the  hillside  beech 
From  where  the  owlets  meet  and  screech, 

And  ravens  croak  ; 
The  crackling  pine,  and  cedar  sweet ; 
Bring  too  a  rlump  of  fragrant  peat, 
Dug  'neath  the  fern  ; 

The  knotted  oak, 

A  frtgot  too,  perhap, 
"Whose  bright  flame,  dancing,  wmking. 
Shall  light  us  at  our  drinking  ; 

AVliilc  the  oozing  sap 
Shall  make  .sweet  music  to  our  thinking. 

Old  books  to  read  ! 
Ay,  bring  those  nodes  of  wit. 
The  brazen-clasped,  the  vellum-writ. 

Time-honored  tomes  ! 
The  same  my  sire  scanned  before. 
The  same  my  grandsire  thumbed  o'er, 
The  same  his  sire  from  coUege  bore. 
The  well-earned  meed 

Of  Oxford's  domes ; 

Old  llomcv  blind. 
Old  Huratx,  rake  Anacrcoti,  by 
Old  Tullij,  Plaufus,  Tereiice  lie  ; 
ilort  AHhiirs  olden  miustrelsie. 
Quaint  Burtmi,  q^uaintcr  Spimser,  ay  ! 
And  Gcrvase  MarkhAim's  veuerie,  — 

Nor  leave  behind 
The  Holy  Book  by  which  we  live  and  die. 

Old  friends  to  talk  ! 
Ay,  bring  those  chosen  few. 
The  %visp,  the  courtly,  and  the  true. 

So  rarely  found  ; 
Him  for  my  wine,  him  for  my  stud. 
Him  for  my  easel,  distich,  bud 

In  mountain  walk  1 


-h 


Bring  Walter  good  : 

With  soulfiU  Fred;  and  learned  }Vill, 

And  thee,  my  alter  ego  (dearer  stiU 

For  every  mood). 

Robert  hinchlev  Messenger. 


AXJLD  LANG  SYNE. 

Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot. 

And  never  brought  to  min"  ? 
Should  auld  acixuaintance  be  forgot. 

And  days  o'  lang  syne  ? 

CHORUS. 

For  auld  lang  syne,  my  dear. 

For  auld  lang  syne. 
We  'II  tak  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet 

For  auld  lang  syne. 

We  twa  hae  run  about  the  braes. 

And  pu't  the  gowans  fine  ; 
But  we  've  wandered  mony  a  weary  foot 

Sin'  auld  lang  syne. 

We  twa  hae  paidl't  i'  the  burn, 

Frae  niornin'  sun  till  dine  ; 
But  seas  between  us  braid  hae  roared 

Sin'  auld  lang  syne. 

And  here  's  a  hand,  my  trusty  here. 

And  gie's  a  hand  o'  tliine  ; 
And  we  '11  tak  a  right  guid  willie-waught 

For  auld  lang  syne. 

And  surely  ye  '11  be  your  pint-stoup. 

And  .surely  I  '11  be  mine  ; 
And  we  '11  tak  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet 

For  .auld  lang  .sjnie. 

Robert  burns. 


TOO  LATE. 


•  Ah  I  si  1.1  jeunesse  savait  - 


i  la  «eiUesse  pouvait ! " 


There  s.at  an  old  man  on  a  rock, 

And  unceasing  bewailed  him  of  Fate,  — 
That  concern  where  we  all  must  take  stock, 
Though  our  vote  has  no  hearing  or  weight ; 
And  the  old  man  sang  him  an  old,  old  song, — 
Never  sang  voice  so  dear  and  strong 
That  it  could  drovm  the  old  man's  long. 
For  he  sang  the  song  ' '  Too  late  !  too  late ! " 

"  When  we  want,  we  have  for  our  pains 

The  promise  that  if  we  but  wait 
Till  th.'  want  has  burned  out  of  our  braips, 
Every  means  shall  be  present  to  sate  ; 

"miile  we  send  for  the  napkin  the  soup  geU 
cold, 
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While  the  boDnet  is  tn'miiiiiig  the  face  grows 

old, 
W'heu  wc  've  mat4.'hed  our  buttons  the  pat- 
tern is  sold, 
And  ever}' thing  comes  too  late  —  too  late  ! 

"  When  strawberries  seemed  like  red  heavens, 

Turmpin  stew  a  wild  dream, 
Whi-u  my  brain  was  at  sixes  and  sevens. 
If  my  mother  had  '  folks  '  and  ice-cream. 
Then  I  gazed  with  a  lickerish  hunger 
At  the  restaurant  man  and  fruit-monger  — 
But  0,  how  1  wished  I  were  younger 
When  the  goodies  all  came  in  a  stream  — 
in  a  stream  ! 

"  I  'vc  a  splendid  blood  horse,  aud  —  a  liver 

That  it  jars  into  torture  to  trot ; 
My  row-Iwat  "s  the  gem  of  the  river,  — 
(!out  makes  iverj'  knuckle  a  knot ! 

I  can  buy  boundless  credits  on   Paris  and 

Home, 
But  no  palate  for  menus,  no  eyes  for  a  dome — 
Those  belonged  to  the  youth  who  must  tarry 
at  Iiome, 
When  no  home  but  an  attic  he  'd  got  — 
he  'd  got ! 

"  [low  I  longed,  in  that  lonest  of  garrets. 

Where  the  tiles  baked  my  brains  all  July, 
For  ground  to  grow  two  pecks  of  carrots. 
Two  pigs  of  my  own  in  a  sty, 

A  rosebush  —  a  little  thatched  cottage  — 
Two  spoons  —  love  —  a  basin  of  pottage  !  — 
Now  fn  freestone  I  sit  —  and  my  dotage  — 
With  a  woman's  chair  empty  close  by  — 
close  by ! 

• '  Ah  !  now,  though  I  sit  on  a  rock, 

I  liave  shared  one  seat  with  the  great ; 
I  have  sat  —  knowing  naught  of  the  clock  — 
On  love's  high  throne  of  state  ; 

But  the  lips  that  kissed,  and  the  arms  that 

caressed, 
To  a  mouth  grown  stem  with  delay  were 

pR'ssed, 
And  circled  a  breast  that  their  clasp  had 
blessed 
Had  they  only  not  come  too  late  —  too 
kto  ! " 

FiTZ  Hugh  Ludlow. 


LOST  DAYS. 

TiiK  lost  days  of  my  life  until  to-day 

What  were  they,  could   I   see  them  on  the 

street 
Lie  as  they  fell  ?    Would  they  be  ears  of  wheat 


Sown  once  for  food,  but  trodden  into  clay  ? 
Or  golden  coins  squandered,  and  still  to  pay  ? 

Or  drops  of  blood  dabbling  the  guilty  feet  ? 

Or  such  spilt  water  as  in  dreams  must  cheat 
The  throats  of  men  in  heU,  who  thii'st  alway  ? 

I  do  not  see  them  here  ;  but  after  death, 
God  knows,  I  know  the  faces  I  shall  see 

Each  one  a  umrdcred  self,  with  low  last  breath 
"  I  am  thyself,  — what  hast  thou  done  to  me  ? " 

' '  And  1  —  and  1  —  thyself  (lo  !  each  one  saith), 
Aud  thou  thyself,  to  all  eternity." 

Dante  Gabriel  Rossettl 


THE  FOOLISH  VIRGINS. 

FROM  "  IDYLS  OF  THE  KING." 

The  Queen  looked  u]i,  and  said, 
"0  maiden,  if  indeed  you  list  to  sing. 
Sing,  and  unbind  my  heart,  that  I  may  weep." 
Whereat  full  willingly  sang  the  little  maid  ; 

"  Late,  late,  so  late  !   and  dark  the  night  and 
chill! 
Late,  late,  so  late  !  but  we  can  enter  still. 
Too  late,  too  late  !     Ye  cannot  enter  now. 

"No  light  had  we  :  for  that  we  do  rejient ; 
Anil  learning  this,  the  bridegroom  will  relent. 
Too  late,  too  late  !     Ye  cannot  enter  now. 

"No  light;   so  late  I   and  dark   and  chill  the 

night  ! 
O,  let  us  in,  that  we  may  find  the  light ! 
Too  late,  too  late  !     Ye  cannot  enter  now. 

"  Have  we  not  heard  the  bridegroom  is  so  sweet  ? 
0,  let  us  iu,  though  late,  to  kiss  his  feet ! 
No,  no,  too  late  !    Ye  cannot  enter  now." 

So  sang  the  novice,  while  full  ]iassionatcly, 
Iler  hiud  upon  her  hands,  wept  the  sad  Queen. 
Ali-red  Tennyson, 


LIFE. 


I  St  A  HE  a  posie,  while  the  day  ran  by  : 
"Here  will  I  smell  my  rciiiiiant  out,  and  tie 

Jly  lilc  within  this  band." 
But  Time  did  beckon  to  the  Mowers,  and  they 
By  noon  most  cunningly  did  steal  away, 

And  withered  in  my  hand. 

My  liand  was  next  to  them,  and  then  my  heart. 
1  took,  without  more  thinking,  in  good  part 

Time's  gentle  admonition  ; 


T 


J 
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Who  did  so  sweetly  deatli's  sad  taste  convey, 

And  grief  may  bide  an  evening  guest, 

Making  my  uiiiid  to  smell  my  fatal  day, 

But  joy  shall  come  with  early  light. 

'                                              Yet  sugaring  the  suspicion. 

And  thou  who,  o'er  thy  friend's  low  bier, 

Farewell,   dear  flowers !    sweetly  your  time   ye 

Shedd«st  the  bitter  drops  like  rain. 

spent ; 

Hope  that  a  lirighter,  happier  sphere 

Fit,  while  ye  lived,  for  smell  or  ornament. 

Will  give  him  to  thy  arms  again. 

And,  after  death,  for  cures. 

1  follow  straight,  without  complaints  or  grief ; 

Nor  let  the  good  man's  trust  depart. 

Since,  if  my  scent  be  good,  I  care  not  if 

Though  life  its  common  gifts  deny,  — 

It  be  as  short  as  yours. 

Though  with  a  pierced  and  bleeding  heart. 

GEORGE  HERBERT. 

And  spurned  of  men,  he  goes  to  die. 
For  God  hath  marked  each  sorrowing  day 

LU'K 

And  numbered  eveiy  secret  tear. 
And  heaven's  long  age  of  bliss  shall  pay 
For  all  his  children  suffer  here. 

My  life  is  like  the  summer  rose, 

That  opens  to  the  morning  sky. 

William  cullen  Bryant. 

But,  ere  the  shades  of  evening  close, 

Is  scattered  on  the  ground  —  to  die  ! 
Yet  on  the  rose's  humble  bed 

^ 

The  sweetest  dews  of  night  are  shed. 

THE  DOXJBTIKG  HEART. 

As  if  she  wept  the  waste  to  see,  — 

But  none  shall  weep  a  tear  for  me  ! 

Wheke  are  the  swallows  fled  ? 
Frozen  and  dead 

My  life  is  like  the  autumn  leaf 

Perchance  upon  some  bleak  and  stormy  shore. 

That  trembles  in  the  moon's  pale  ray  ; 

0  doubting  heart! 

Its  hold  is  frail,  — its  date  is  brief. 

Far  over  purple  .seas 

Restless,  and  soon  to  pass  away  ! 

They  wait,  in  sunny  ease. 

Yet,  ere  that  leaf  shall  fall  and  fade. 

The  balmy  southern  breeze 

The  parent  tree  will  mourn  its  shade. 

To  bring  them  to  their  northern  homes  ouce  more. 

The  winds  bewail  the  leafless  tree,  — 

But  none  shall  breathe  a  sigh  for  me  ! 

Why  must  the  flowers  die  ' 
Prisoned  they  lie 

My  life  is  like  the  prints  which  feet 

In  the  cold  tomb,  heedless  of  tears  or  rain. 

Have  left  on  Tampa's  desert  strand  ; 

0  doubting  heart ! 

Soon  as  the  rising  tide  shall  beat. 

They  only  sleep  below 

All  trace  will  vanish  from  the  sand  ; 

The  soft  white  ermine  snow 

Yet,  a-s  if  grieving  to  efface 

^Vhile  winter  winds  shall  blow, 

All  vestige  of  the  human  race. 

To  breathe  and  smile  upon  you  soon  again. 

On  that  lone  shore  loud  moans  the  sea,  — 

But  none,  alas  !  shall  mourn  for  me  ! 

The  svm  has  hid  its  rays 

RiCHAPD  Henry  wildu. 

These  many  days ; 

Will  dreaiy  hours  never  leave  the  earth  ? 

0  doubting  heart ! 

"BLESSED  ARE  THEY  THAT  MOURN." 

The  stormy  clouds  on  high 
Yeil  the  same  sunny  sky 

O,  DEEM  not  they  are  blest  alone 

That  soon,  for  spring  is  nigh, 

Whose  lives  a  peaceful  tenor  keep  ; 

Shall  wake  the  summer  into  golden  mirth. 

The  Power  who  pities  man  has  .shown 

A  blessing  for  the  eyes  that  weep. 

Fair  hope  is  dead,  and  light 

Is  quenched  in  night ; 

The  light  of  smiles  shall  fill  again 

What  sound  can  break  the  silence  of  despair  >. 

The  lids  that  overflow  with  tears  ■, 

0  doubting  heart ! 

And  weary  hours  of  woe  and  pnin 

The  sky  is  overcast, 

Are  promises  of  happier  years. 

Yet  stars  sh.all  rise  at  last. 
Brighter  for  darkness  past, 
And  angels'  silver  voices  stir  the  air. 

There  is  a  day  of  sunny  rest 

For  eveiy  dark  and  troubled  night ; 

ADELAIDE  Anne  Procter. 
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THE  RIVER  OF  LIFE. 

TllK  more  we  live,  more  brief  appear 

Our  life's  succeeding  stages  ; 
A  itay  to  childhood  seems  a  year, 

And  years  like  jassing  ages. 

The  gladsome  current  of  our  youth, 

Ere  jKission  yet  disordera. 
Steals  lingering  like  a  river  smooth 

Along  its  grassy  borders. 

Diit,  as  the  careworn  cheek  grows  wan, 

And  son-ow's  shafts  fly  thicker, 
Ve  stars^^uit  measure  life  to  man. 

Why  slfti  your  courses  quicker  1 

When  joys  have  lost  their  bloom  and  breath, 

And  life  itself  is  vapid. 
Why,  as  we  near  the  Falls  of  Death, 

Feel  we  its  tide  more  rapid  ! 

1 1  may  bo  strange,  —  yet  who  would  change 
Time's  course  to  slower  speeding. 

When  one  by  one  our  friends  have  gone. 
And  left  our  bosoms  bleeding  ? 

Heaven  gives  our  years  of  fading  strength 

Indemnifying  flectncss  ; 
And  those  of  youth,  a  seeming  length. 

Proportioned  to  their  sweetness. 

THOMAS  Campbell. 


THE  VANITY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

False  world,  thou  ly'st  :  thou  canst  not  lend 

The  least  delight : 
Thy  favors  cannot  gain  a  friend. 

They  are  so  slight  : 
Thy  morning  plea.sures  make  an  end 

To  please  at  night : 
Poor  are  the  wants  that  thou  supply'st, 
.■\nd  yet  thou  vaunt'st,  and  yet  thou  vy'st 
With   heaven  :    fon<l  earth,    thou   boasts ; 
world,  thou  ly'.st. 


false 


Tliy  babbling  tongue  tells  golden  talcs 

Of  endless  treasure  ; 
riiy  iHiunty  offers  ea-sy  sales 

Of  lasting  pli«sure  ; 
Tliou  nsk'st  the  conscience  what  she  ails, 

And  swcar'st  to  ease  her  ; 
There  's  none  can  want  where  thou  supply'st  ; 
There  's  none  can  give  where  thou  deny'st. 
Alas  !  fond  world,  thou  boasts  ;  false  world,  thou 
ly'st. 


■What  well-advised  ear  regards 

What  earth  can  say  ? 
Thy  words  are  goW,  but  thy  rewards 

Are  painted  clay  : 
Thy  cunning  can  but  pack  the  cards. 

Thou  canst  not  play  : 
Thy  game  at  weakest,  still  thou  vy'st ; 
If  seen,  and  then  rcvy'd,  deny'st  : 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  seem'st ;  false  world,  ' 
thou  ly'st. 

Thy  tinsel  bosom  seems  a  mint 

Of  new-coiiied  treasuie  ; 
A  paradise,  that  has  no  stint. 

No  change,  no  measure  ; 
A  painted  cask,  but  nothing  in  't. 

Nor  wealth ,  nor  pleasure  : 
Vain  earth  !  that  falsely  tlius  comply'st 
With  man  ;  vain  man  !  that  thou  rely'st 
On  earth  ;  vain  man,   thou  dot'st  ;  vain  earth, 
thou  ly'st. 

What  mean  dull  souls,  in  this  high  measure, 

To  halx-rdash 
In  earth's  base  wares,  whose  greatest  treasure 

Is  dross  and  trash  ? 
The  height  of  whoso  enchanting  pleasure 

Is  but  a  flash  ? 
Are  these  the  goods  that  thou  supjjly'st 
Us  mortals  with  .'     Are  these  the  high'st  ? 
Can  these  bring  cordial  peace  ;  false  world,  thou 
ly'st. 

FRANCES  QUARLES. 


GOOD  BY. 

Good  by,  proud  world,  I  'm  going  home  : 
Thou  art  not  my  friend,  and  1  'm  not  thine. 
Long  through  thy  weary  crowds  1  roam  ; 
A  river-ark  on  the  ocean  brine, 
Long  I've  been  tossed  like  the  diiven  foam. 
But  now,  proud  world,  I  'm  going  home. 

Good  by  to  Flattery's  fawning  face  ; 

To  Grandeur  with  his  wise  grimace  ; 

To  upstart  Wealth's  averted  eye  ; 

To  supple  Oflice,  low  and  high  ; 

To  crowded  halls,  to  comt  and  street ; 

To  frozen  heai-ts  and  hasting  feet ; 

To  those  who  go,  and  those  who  come  ; 

Good  by,  proud  world  !  1  'm  going  home. 

I  'm  going  to  my  own  hearth-stone, 
Bo.TOmcd  in  yon  green  hills  alone,  — 
A  secret  nook  in  a  jilea.sant  land. 
Whose  groves  the  frolic  fairies  jilanned  ; 
Where  arches  green,  the  livelong  day,  • 
Kcho  the  blackbird's  lx)undelay, 
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And  vulgar  feet  have  never  trod 

A  spot  that  is  sacred  to  thought  and  God. 

0,  when  I  am  safe  iu  my  sylvan  home, 
I  tread  ou  the  pride  of  Greece  and  Eome  ; 
And  when  I  am  stretched  beneath  the  pines, 
Where  the  evening  star  so  holy  shines, 
I  laugh  at  the  lore  and  the  pride  of  man, 
At  the  sophist  schools,  and  the  learned  clan  ; 
For  what  are  they  all,  in  their  liigh  conceit. 
When  man  in  the  bush  with  God  may  meet  ? 

RALPH  "WALDO  EMERSON. 


THE  NEVERMORE. 

Look  in  my  face ;  my  name  is  Might-have-been  ; 

I  am  also  called  No-more,  Too-late,  Farewell ; 

Unto  thine  ear  I  hold  tlie  dead-sea  shell 
Cast  up  thy  Life's  foam-fretted  feet  between  ; 
Unto  thine  eyes  the  glass  where  that  is  seen 

Wliich  had  Life's  fonn  and  Love's,  but  by  my 
spell 

Is  now  a  shaken  shadow  intolerable. 
Of  ultimate  things  unuttered  the  frail  screen. 

JIark  nie,  how  still  I  am  !    But  should  there  dart 
One  moment  through  my  soul  the  soft  surprise 
Of  that  winged  Peace  which  lulls  the  breath  of 
sighs,  — 
Then  shalt  thou  see  me  smile,  and  turn  apart 
Thy  visage  to  mine  ambush  at  thy  heart 
Sleepless  \vith  cold  commemorative  eyes. 

Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 


THE  GENIUS  OF  DEATH 

What  is  death  ?     'T  is  to  be  free, 
No  more  to  love  or  hope  or  fear. 
To  join  tlie  great  erpiality  ; 

All,  all  alike  are  humbled  there. 
The  mighty  grave 
Wraps  lord  and  slave  ; 
Nor  pride  nor  poverty  dares  come 
Within  that  refuge-house,  —  the  tomb. 

Spirit  with  the  drooping  wing 

And  the  ever-weeping  eye. 
Thou  of  all  earth's  kings  art  king  ; 
Empires  at  thy  footstool  lie  ; 
Beneatli  thee  strewed, 
Their  multitude 
^ink  like  waves  upon  the  shore  ; 
Storms  shall  never  raise  them  more. 


Wliat  's  the  grandeur  of  the  earth 

To  the  grandeur  round  thy  tlirone  ? 
Riches,  glory,  beauty,  birtli. 
To  thy  kingdom  all  have  gone. 
Before  thee  stand 
The  woudrous  band,  — 
Bai'ds,  heroes,  sages,  side  by  side. 
Who 'darkened  nations  when  they  died. 

Earth  has  hosts,  Ijut  thou  canst  show 

Many  a  million  for  her  one  ; 
Through  thy  gates  the  mortal  flow 
Hath  for  countless  years  I'olled  0:1. 
Back  from  the  tomb 
No  step  has  come, 
Tliere  fixed  tiU  the  last  thundeW  sound 
Shall  bid  thy  prisoners  be  imbound. 

George  Crolv. 


LINES 


WRITTEN     BY    ONE     IN     THE    TOWER.     BEING    YOUNG    AND 
CONDEMNED  TO  DIE. 

My  prime  of  youth  is  but  a  frost  of  cares  ; 

My  feiist  of  joy  is  but  a  disli  of  pain  ; 
My  crop  of  corn  is  but  a  field  of  tares  ; 

And  all  my  good  is  but  vain  hope  of  gain  : 
The  day  is  [fled],  and  yet  I  saw  no  sun  ; 
And  now  I  live,  and  now  my  life  is  done  ! 

The  spring  is  past,  and  yet  it  hath  not  spmng  ; 

The   fruit   is   dead,    and    yet   the   leaves   arc 
green  ; 
My  youth  is  gone,  and  yet  I  am  but  young  ; 

I  saw  the  world,  and  yet  I  was  not  seen  : 
My  thread  is  cut,  and  yet  it  is  not  spim  ; 
And  now  I  live,  and  now  my  life  is  done  ! 

I  sought  my  death,  and  found  it  in  my  womb  ; 

I  looked  for  life,  and  saw  it  was  a  shade  ; 
I  trod  the  earth,  and  knew  it  was  my  tomb  ; 

And  now  I  die,  and  now  I  am  but  made  : 
The  glass  is  full,  and  now  my  glass  is  run  ; 
And  now  I  live,  and  now  my  life  is  done  ! 

CHIDIOCK  TVCHBORN. 


EUTHANASIA. 

But  souls  that  of  his  own  good  life  partake, 
He  loves  as  his  own  self  ;  dear  as  his  eye 
They  arc  to  him  :  He  '11  never  them  forsake  : 
When   they  shall  die,   then   God  himself  shidl 

die  ; 
They  live,  they  live  in  blest  eternity. 

HENRY  MORa 
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LINES 

WRITTEN  THE  NIGHT  BEFORE  HIS  EXECUTION. 

E'en  sucli  is  time  ;  which  takes  on  trust 
Our  youth,  oui'  joys,  our  all  we  have, 

And  ijays  us  but  with  earth  aud  dust ; 
Whicli  in  the  dark  and  silent  gnlve. 

When  we  liave  wandered  all  our  ways. 

Shuts  up  the  story  of  our  days  ; 

Hut  frQiii  this  earth,  this  grave,  this  dust, 

My  God  shall  raise  me  up,  I  trust. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 


THE  SOUL'S  ERRAiro. 

Go,  soul,  tile  body's  guest, 

Upon  a  thankless  errand  ! 
Fear  not  to  toiicli  the  best. 

The  truth  shall  be  thy  warrant : 
Go,  since  I  needs  must  die. 
And  give  the  world  the  lie. 

Go,  tell  the  court  it  glows 

And  shines  like  rotten  wood  ; 
Go,  tell  the  church  it  shows 
What 's  good,  and  doth  no  good. 
If  church  and  court  reply, 
Tlien  give  them  both  the  lie. 

Tell  potentates  they  live 

Acting  by  others'  action. 
Not  loved  mile-'s  tliey  give. 
Not  strong  but  l)y  a  faction. 
If  potentates  reply. 
Give  potentates  the  lie. 

Tell  men  of  high  condition 
That  rule  affairs  of  state. 
Their  purjiose  is  amliition. 
Their  practice  only  hate  : 
And  if  they  once  reply, 
Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 

Tell  them  that  brave  it  most. 

They  beg  for  more  by  spending. 
Who  in  tlieir  greatest  cost. 

Seek  notliiiig  but  commending  : 
And  if  they  make  rejily, 
Tlien  give  them  all  the  lie. 

Tell  zeal  it  lacks  devotion, 

Ti'U  love  it  is  but  lust. 
Tell  time  it  is  but  motion. 
Tell  flesh  it  is  but  dust ; 
And  wish  them  not  reply, 
For  thou  must  give  the  lie. 


Tell  age  it  daily  wasteth, 

Tell  lioiior  how  it  alters. 
Tell  beauty  how  she  blasteth, 
Tell  favor  liow  it  falters  ; 
And  as  they  shall  reply. 
Give  eveiy  one  the  lie. 

Tell  wit  liow  much  it  wrangles 
In  tickle  jioints  of  niceuess  ; 
Tell  wisdom  she  entangles 
Herself  in  over-wiseness  : 
And  when  they  do  reply, 
Straight  give  them  both  the  lie. 

Tell  physic  of  her  boldness, 
Tell  skill  it  is  pretension. 
Tell  cliarity  of  coldness, 
Tell  law  it  is  contention  ; 
And  as  they  do  reply, 
So  give  them  still  the  lie. 

Tell  fortune  of  her  blindness. 

Tell  natiu-e  of  decay. 
Tell  friendship  of  unkindness, 
Tell  justice  of  delay  : 
And  if  they  will  reply, 
Then  give  them  aU  the  Uo. 

Tell  arts  they  have  no  soundness, 

liut  vary  by  esteeming  ; 
Tell  schools  they  want  [irofoundness, 
And  stand  too  much  on  seeming. 
If  arts  and  schools  reply, 
Give  arts  and  schools  the  Ue. 

Tell  faith  it  fled  the  city  ; 

Tell  how  the  country  crreth  ; 
Tell,  manhood  shakes  off  pity  ; 
Tell,  virtue  least  prcferreth  : 
And  if  they  do  reply. 
Spare  not  to  give  the  lie. 

So  when  thou  hast,  as  I 

f'omniandcd  thee,  done  blabbing. 
Although  to  give  the  lie 

Deserves  no  less  than  stabbing. 
Yet,  stab  at  thee  who  will. 
No  stab  the  soul  can  kill. 

JOSHUA  SVLVFiSTEX,   I 


LETTERS. 

EvRRT  day  brings  a  ship, 
Kvery  ship  brings  a  word  ; 
Well  for  those  who  have  no  fear, 
Looking  si'Mwiird  well  assui'ed 
That  the  word  the  vessel  brings 
Is  the  word  they  wish  to  hear. 

RALPH  Waldo  Emerson. 
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BRAHMA. 

If  the  rod  slayer  think  he  slays. 
Or  if  the  slain  think  ho  is  slain, 

They  know  not  weU  the  subtle  ways 
I  keep,  and  pass,  and  turn  again. 

Far  or  forgot  to  me  is  near  ; 

Shadow  and  sunlight  are  the  same  ; 
The  vanished  gods  to  me  appear  ; 

And  one  to  mo  are  shame  and  fame. 

They  reckon  ill  who  leave  me  out  ; 

Wlien  me  they  fly,  I  am  the  wings  ; 
I  am  the  doubter  and  the  doubt, 

And  I  the  hymn  the  Brahmin  siugs. 

The  strong  gods  pine  for  my  abode. 
And  pine  in  vain  the  sacred  Seveu  ; 

But  thou,  meek  lover  of  the  good  ! 

Find  me,  and  turn  thy  back  on  heaven. 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 


BRAHMA'S  ANSWER. 

Once,  when  the  days  were  ages, 
And  the  old  Earth  was  young, 
The  high  gods  and  the  sages 
From  Nature's  golden  pages 
Her  open  secrets  wning. 
Each  questioned  each  to  know 
Whence  came  the  Heavens  above,  and  whence 
the  Earth  below. 

Indra,  the  endless  giver 

Of  every  gracious  thing 
The  gods  to  him  deliver, 
Whose  bounty  is  the  river 

Of  which  they  are  the  spring  — 
Indra,  with  an.xious  heart, 
Ventures  with  Vivochunu  where  Bralima  is  a 
part. 

"  Brahma  !  Supremest  Being  ! 

By  whom  the  worlds  arc  made, 
Where  we  are  blind,  all-seeing, 
Stable,  where  we  are  fleeing. 
Of  Life  and  Death  afraid,  — 
Instruct  us,  for  mankind, 
What  is  the  body,  Brahma  ?    0  Brahma  !  what 
the  mind  ? " 

Hearing  as  though  he  heard  not. 

So  perfect  was  his  rest, 
So  vast  the  soul  that  erred  not, 
So  wise  the  lips  that  stirred  not  — 

His  hand  upon  his  breast 


He  laid,  whereat  liis  face 
Was  mirrored  in  the  river  that  girt  that  holy 
place. 

They  questioned  each  the  other 

What  ISralmia's  answer  meant. 
Said  Vivochunu,  "  Brother, 
Through  Brahma  the  gi'cat  Mother 
Hath  spoken  her  intent : 
Man  ends  as  he  began,  — 
The  shadow  on  the  water  is  all  there  is  of  man  !  " 

' '  The  earth  with  woe  is  cumbered, 

And  no  man  understands  ; 
They  see  their  days  are  numbered 
By  one  that  never  slumbered 

Nor  stayed  his  dreadful  hands. 

/see  with  Bralmia's  eyes  — 
The  body  is  the  shadow  that  on  the  water  lies." 

Thus  Indra,  looking  deeper. 

With  Brahma's  self  possessed, 
So  dry  thine  eyes,  thou  weeper  ! 
And  rise  again,  thou  sleeper  ! 
The  hand  on  Brahma's  breast 
Is  his  divine  assent, 
Covering  the  soul  that  dies  not.     This  is  what 
Brahma  meant. 

Richard  Henry  Stoddard. 


RETRIBUTION. 

*Oi/f€  StCiV  oAcoucri  /.ivAot,  a.KiovfH.  5e  Aeirrd. 
("  The  mills  of  the  gods  grind  late,  but  they  grind  fine") 

GREEK  Poet. 

Though  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly, 
Yet  they  grind  exceeding  small  ; 

Though  with  patience  he  stands  waiting, 
With  e.xactness  grinds  he  all. 

Henry  wadsworth  Longfellow. 


THE  FUTURE. 

from  the  "essay  on  man." 

Heaven  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book  of 

fate. 
All  but  the  page  prescribed,  their  present  stat<^  : 
From  brutes  what  men,  from  men  what  spirits 

know  : 
Or  who  could  suffer  being  here  below  ? 
The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day. 
Had  he  thy  reason,  would  he  skip  anil  play?' 
Pleased  to  the  last,  he  crops  the  flowery  food, 
And  licks  the  hand  just  raised  to  sited  his  blooil. 
O  blindness  to  the  future  !  kindly  given, 
That  each  may  fill  the  circle  marked  by  Heaven, 
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Who  sees  with  ccjual  eye,  as  God  of  all, 
A  hero  perisli  or  a  sparrow  fall ; 
Atoms  or  systems  into  ruiii  liurled, 
And  now  a  bubble  buret,  and  now  a  world. 

Hope  humbly  then  ;  with  trembling  pinions 
soar  ; 
Walt  the  great  teacher  Death,  and  God  adore. 
What  future  bliss  he  gives  not  thee  to  know, 
I'.ut  gives  that  hope  to  be  thy  ble.ssing  now. 
lloi>e  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast : 
.Man  never  is,  but  ahvay.s  to  be  blest. 
The  soul,  unca.sy  and  confined  from  home, 
Kests  anil  expatiates  in  a  life  to  come. 

Lo,  tlie  poor  Indian  !  whcse  untutored  mind 
Sees  God  in  clouds,  or  hears  him  in  the  wind  ; 
Hia  soul  proud  .science  never  t.aughl  to  stray 
Far  as  the  solar  walk  or  milky  way  ; 
Yet  simple  nature  to  his  hope  has  given. 
Behind  therloud-topped  hill,  an  humbler  heaven  ; 
Some  safer  world,  in  depth  of  woods  embraced, 
.Some  happier  island  in  the  watery  waste. 
Where  slaves  once  more  their  native  land  beliolil, 
Xo  (lends  tomicnt,  no  Christians  thirst  lor  gukl  ; 
To  be,  contents  his  natural  desire. 
He  asks  no  angel's  wing,  no  seraph's  fire  ; 
liut  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky, 
His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company. 

Ale.\and£k  Pope. 


SEVEN  AGES  OF  MAN. 

FROM    "AS   VOU    LIKE   IT." 

Ai.i.  the  world  's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players  : 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances  ; 
And  one  man  in  his  tinu-  plays  many  parts. 
His  acts  l)cing  seven  ages.     At  first  the  infant, 
.Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  ann.s. 
Then  tile  whining  school-boy,  with  his  satchel, 
.\nd  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school.     And  then  the  lover. 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress'  eyebrow.     Then  a  soldier. 
Full  of  sininge  oaths,  and  iH'arded  like  the  pard, 
.Jealous  in  honor,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel, 
Seeking  the  bublile  reputjition 
Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth.     And  then  the  jus- 
tice. 
In  fair  round  Wily  with  good  capon  lined. 
With  eyes  .severe,  ami  beard  of  formal  cut. 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  mo<lcm  instances  ; 
And  .so  he  plays  his  part.     The  si.\th  ago  shil'ts 
Into  the  lean  and  .slipjiereil  pant^vloon. 
With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side  ; 
His  youthful  hose,  well  saved,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shank  ;  and  his  big  manly  voice. 
Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  piiws 


And  whistles  in  his  sound.     Last  scene  of  all, 
That  ends  this  .strange  eventful  historj'. 
Is  second  childisliness,  and  mere  oblivion,  — 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything. 

SHAKESPEARE. 


PROCRASTINATION. 


FROM  "NIGHT  THOUGHTS." 


Be  wise  to-day  ;  't  is  madness  to  defer  ; 
Ne.\t  day  the  fatal  precedent  will  plead  ; 
Thus  on,  till  wisdom  is  pu.shcd  out  of  life. 
Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time  ; 
Year  after  year  it  steals,  till  all  are  fled. 
And  to  the  mercies  of  a  moment  leaves 
The  vast  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene. 
If  not  so  frequent,  would  not  this  be  strange  ? 
That 't  is  so  frequent,  this  is  stranger  still. 
Of  man's  miraculous  mistakes  this  bears 
The  palm,  "That  all  men  are  about  to  live," 
Forever  on  the  brink  of  being  born. 
All  pay  themselves  the  com]>limcnt  to  think 
They  one  day  shall  not  drivel  :  and  their  pride 
On  this  reversion  takes  up  ready  praise  ; 
At  least,  their  own  ;  their  future  selves  applaud  : 
How  excellent  that  life  they  ne'er  will  lead  ! 
Time  lodged  in  their  own  hands  is  folly's  vails ; 
That  lodged  in  Fate's,  to  wisdom  they  consign  ; 
The  thing  they  can't  but  purpose,  they  postpone  : 
'T  is  not  in  folly  not  to  scorn  a  fool. 
And  scarce  in  human  wisdom  to  do  more. 
All  promise  is  poor  dilatory  man. 
And  that  through  every  stage.    'When  young,  in- 
deed. 
In  full  content  we  sometimes  nobly  rest, 
Unanxious  for  ouraclves,  and  only  wish, 
As  duteous  -sons,  our  fathers  w^ere  more  wise. 
At  thirty,  man  suspects  himself  a  fool  ; 
Knows  it  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  ])lan  ; 
At  fifty,  (diides  his  infamous  delay, 
Pushes  his  prudent  purpose  to  resolve  ; 
In  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought. 
Resolves,  and  re-resolves  ;  then  dies  the  same. 

And  why  ?  Uecausc  he  thinks  himscir  immortal. 
All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves  ; 
Themselves,  when  some  alarming  shock  of  fate 
Strikes  through  their  wounded  hearts  the  sudden 

dread ; 
liut  their  hearts  wounded,  like  the  wounded  air. 
Soon  close  ;  where  passed  the  shaft,  no  trace  is 

found. 
As  from  the  wing  no  acar  the  sky  retains. 
The  parted  wave  no  fuiTow  from  the  keel. 
So  dies  in  human  hearts  the  thought  of  death  : 
Even  with  the  tender  tears  which  Nature  .sheds 
O'er  those  we  love,  wo  drop  it  in  their  giavo. 

EDWARD  VOONC. 
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TIME. 


FROM  "  NIGHT  THOUGHTS." 


The  bell  sta'ikes  oue  :  we  take  uo  note  of  time, 
But  from  its  loss.     To  give  it,  then,  a  tongue, 
Is  wise  in  man.     As  if  an  angel  spoke, 
I  feel  the  solemn  sound.      If  heard  aright. 
It  is  the  knell  of  my  departed  horn's  ; 
Where  are  they  ;  With  the  years  beyond  the  flood. 
It  is  the  signal  tliat  demands  despatch  ; 
How  much  is  to  be  done  !  my  hopes  and  fears 
StiU't  up  alarmed,  and  o'er  life's  narrow  verge 
Look  down  —  on  what  ?  a  fathomless  abyss  ; 
A  dread  eternity  ;  how  surely  muie  ! 
And  can  eternity  belong  to  me. 
Poor  pensioner  on  the  bounties  of  an  hour  ? 

Time  the  supreme  !  —  Time  is  eternitj' ; 
Pregnant  with  all  eternity  can  give  ; 
Pregnant  with  all  that  makes  archangels  smile. 
Who  murders  time,  he  crushes  in  the  birth 
A  power  ethereal,  only  not  adored. 

Ah  !  how  unjust  to  Nature  and  himself, 
Is  thoughtless,  thankless,  inconsistent  man  ! 
Like  children  babbling  nonsense  in  their  sporta. 
We  censure  Nature  for  a  span  too  short : 
That  span  too  short,  we  tax  as  tedious  too ; 
Torture  invention,  all  expedients  tire. 
To  lash  the  lingering  moments  into  speed, 
And  wliirl  us  (happy  riddance  !)  from  ourselves. 
Art,  brainless  Art !  our  furious  charioteer, 
(For  Nature's  voice,  unstifled,  would  recall,) 
Drives  headlong  towards  the  precipice  of  death  ! 
Death,  most  our  dread  ;  death,  thus  more  dread- 
ful made  : 
0,  what  a  riddle  of  absurdity  ! 
Leisure  is  pain  ;  takes  otf  our  chariot  wheels  : 
How  heavily  we  drag  the  load  of  life  ! 
Blest  leisure  is  our  curse :  like  that  of  Cain, 
It  makes  us  wander  ;  wander  earth  around 
To  fly  that  tyrant,  Thought.     As  Atlas  groaned 
The  world  beneath,  we  gi-oan  beneath  an  hour. 
We  cry  for  mercy  to  the  next  amusement : 
The  next  amusement  mortgages  our  fields  ; 
Slight  inconvenience  !  prisons  hardly  frown; 
From  hateful  Time  if  prisons  set  us  free. 
Yet  when  Death  kindly  tendere  ns  relief. 
We  call  him  cruel  ;  years  to  moments  shrink. 
Ages  to  years.     The  telescope  is  turned. 
To  man's  false  optics  (from  his  folly  false) 
Time,  in  advance,  behind  him  hides  his  wings. 
And  seems  to  creep,  decrepit  with  his  age  ; 
Behold  him  when  past  by  ;  what  then  is  seen 
But  his  broad  pinions,  smfter  than  the  winds  ? 
And  all  mankind,  in  contradiction  strong, 
Rueful,  aghast,  cry  out  on  his  career. 

Ye  well  arrayed  !  ye  lilies  of  our  land  ! 


Ye  lilies  male  !  who  neither  toil  nor  spin, 

(As  sister-lilies  might)  if  not  so  viise 

As  Solomon,  more  simiptuous  to  the  sight  ! 

Ye  delicate  !  who  nothing  can  support. 

Yourselves  most  insupportable  !  for  whom 

i  The  winter  rose  umst  blow,  the  sun  put  on 

I  A  brighter  beam  in  Leo  ;  silky-soft 

I  Favonius,  breathe  still  softer,  or  be  chid  ; 

I  And  other  worlds  send  odors,  sauce,  and  song, 

i  And  robes,  and  notions,  framed  in  foreign  looms ! 

O  ye  Loreuzos  of  our  age  !  who  deem 

One  moment  unamused  a  misery 

Not  made  for  feeble  man  !  who  call  aloud 

For  every  bawble  drivelled  o'er  by  sense  ; 

j  For  rattles,  and  conceits  of  every  cast, 

For  change  of  follies  and  relays  of  joy. 

To  drag  you  patient  through  the  tedious  length 

Of  a  short  winter's  day,  —  say,  sages  !  say. 

Wit's  oracles  !  say,  dreamers  of  gay  dreams  ! 

How  will  you  weather  an  eternal  night, 

Where  such  expedients  fail  ? 

EDWARD  Young. 


TO-MORROW. 


from  "IRENE." 


To-MORROw's  action  !  can  that  hoary  wisdom. 
Borne  down  with  years,  still  doat  upon  to-morrow ! 
The  fatal  mistress  of  the  young,  the  lazy, 
The  coward  and  the  fool,  condemned  to  lose 
An  useless  life  in  waiting  for  to-morrow. 
To  gaze  with  longing  eyes  upon  to-morrow. 
Till  interposing  death  destroys  the  prosj)ect. 
Strange  that  this  general  fraud  from  day  to  day 
Should  fdl  the  world  with  ^vret(^hes,  undetected  ! 
The  soldier,  laboring  through  a  winter's  march, 
Still  sees  to-monow  drest  in  rolies  of  triumph  ; 
Still  to  the  lover's  long-expecting  arms 
To-morrow  brings  the  visionary  bride. 
But  thou,  too  old  to  bear  another  cheat. 
Learn  that  the  present  hour  alone  is  man's. 

SAMUEL  Johnson. 


CHRISTMAS  HYMN. 

FROM  THE  ODE  "ON  THE  MORNING  OF  CHRISTS  NATIVITY." 

No  war  or  battle's  sound 
Was  heard  the  world  around  : 

The  idle  .spear  and  shield  were  high  uphung  ; 
The  hooki'd  chariot  stood 
Unstiiincd  with  hostile  blood  ; 

The  trumjiet  sjake  not  to  the  armJd  throng  ; 
And  kings  sat  still  with  awful  eye. 
As  if  they  surely  knew  their  sovereign  Lord  wa.< 

by- 
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But  peaoeful  was  the  night, 

At  last  surrounds  their  sight 

Wiuieiu  tlie  Prince  of  l.ight 

A  globe  of  circular  light, 

His  reign  of  peace  upon  the  earth  began  : 

That  with  long  beams  the  shamefaced  night 

The  winds,  with  wouJer  whist, 

arrayed  ; 

Smoothly  the  watei-s  kissed, 

The  helmed  cherubim, 

Whispering  new  joys  to  the  mild  ocein, 

And  sworded  seraphim, 

WHio  now  hath  (juite  forgot  to  rave. 

Are  seen  in  glittering  r.inks  with  wings  dis- 

While birds  of  calm  sit  brooding  on  the  charmfed 

played. 

wave. 

Harping  in  loud  and  solemn  quire. 

With  unexpressive  notes,  to  Heaven's  new-born 

The  stars,  with  deep  amaze, 

heir. 

Stind  fixed  in  steadfast  gaze. 

IJiiidiug  one  way  their  precious  influence  ; 

Such  music  as  't  is  said 

And  will  not  take  their  flight. 

Before  was  never  made. 

Kor  all  the  nioniing  light. 

But  when  of  old  the  Sons  of  Morning  sung. 

Or  Lucifcn-,  that  often  warned  them  thence  ; 

While  the  Creator  gi-eat 

But  in  their  glimmei-ing  orbs  did  glow, 

His  constellations  set. 

Until  their  Lord  himself  bespake,  and  bid  them  go. 

And  the  well-balanced  world  on  hinges  hung, 
And  cast  the  <lark  foundations  deep. 

And,  though  the  shady  gloom 

And  bid  the  weltering  waves  theii-  oozy  channel 
keep. 

Had  given  day  her  room. 

The  sun  himself  withheld  his  wonted  speed. 

Ring  out,  ye  ciTslal  spheres, 

And  liid  his  head  for  shame. 

Once  bless  our  human  cars. 

As  his  inferior  flame 

If  ye  have  power  to  touch  our  senses  .so  ; 

The  ncw-enlightcned  world  no  more  should 

And  let  your  silver  chime 

need ; 

Move  in  melodious  time  ; 

rie  saw  a  greater  Sun  appear 

Anil  let  the  bass  of  Heaven's  deep  organ  blow  ; 
And,  with  your  nini-fold  harmony. 

Than  his  bright  throne,  or  burning  axlctree,  could 

Ixsar. 

Make  up  full  concert  to  the  angelic  .symphony. 

The  shepherds  on  the  lawn, 
Or  ere  the  point  of  dawn. 

Mil.  TON, 

Sal  sun  ply  chatting  in  a  rustic  row  ; 

NEW  TEAH'S  KVJ;!. 

Full  little  thovight  they  then 

That  the  mighty  Pan 

Rixn  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky, 

Was  kindly  come  to  live  with  them  below  ; 

The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light ; 

Perhaps  their  loves,  or  else  their  sheep. 

The  year  is  dying  in  the  night  ; 

Was  all  that  diil  their  silly  thoughts  so  busy  keep. 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  V>t  liim  die. 

Wlien  such  music  sweet 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new  ; 

Tlirir  hiarts  and  cars  did  greet. 

Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow  ; 

As  never  wa.s  by  mortal  finger  strook. 
Divinely  warbled  voice 

The  year  is  going,  let  him  go  ; 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Answering  the  stringed  noise. 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind, 
Kor  those  that  here  we  see  no  more  ; 

As  all  their  souls  in  blissful  rapture  took  : 
Tlic  air,  such  Jileasure  loath  to  lose. 

Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor. 
Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

With  thousand  echoes  still  prolongs  each  heav- 

enly close. 

Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause 

Nature,  that  lirard  such  sound. 

And  ancient  forms  of  party  .strife  ; 

I'.eneatli  till!  hollow  round 

Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life. 

Of  Cynthia's  seat,  the  airy  region  thrilling. 

With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

Now  w.m  almost  won 

To  lliink  h(^r  part  wius  done. 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood. 

Anil  that  her  reign  Ii.kI  here  its  last  fulfilling  ; 

The  civic  slander  and  the  spite  ; 

She  knew  suib  liarniony  alone 

liing  ill  the  love  of  tnith  and  right, 

< 

Could  hold  all  heaven  and  earth  in  happier  union. 

\ 

Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 
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King  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease, 
Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold  ; 
Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old, 

King  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

King  in  the  valiant  man  and  free, 
The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand  ; 
King  out  the  darkness  of  the  land. 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 

ALFRED  TENNVSON. 


THE  CLOSING  YEAR. 

'T  IS  midnight's  holy  hour,  —  and  silence  now 

Is  brooding  like  a  gentle  spirit  o'er 

The  stQl  and  pulseless  world.     Hark  !  on  the 

winds 
The  bell's  deep  tones  are   swelling,  —  't  is  the 

knell 
Of  the  departed  year.     No  funeral  train 
Is  sweeping  past  ;  yet,  on  the  stream  and  wood, 
With  melancholy  light,  the  moonbeams  rest 
Like  a  pale,  spotless  sliroud  ;  the  air  is  stirred 
As  by  a  mourner's  sigh  ;  and  on  yon  cloud 
That  floats  so  still  and  placidly  through  heaven. 
The  spirits  of  the  seasons  seem  to  stand,  — 
Young  Spring,  bright  Summer,  Autumn's  solemn 

form, 
And  Winter  with  its  aged  locks,  —  and  breathe, 
In  mouraful  cadences  that  come  aljroad 
Like  the  far  wind-harp's  wild  and  touching  wail, 
A  melancholy  dii'ge  o'er  the  dead  year, 
Gone  from  the  earth  forever. 

'T  is  a  time 
For  memory  and  for  tears.     Within  the  deep, 
Still  chambers  of  the  heart,  a  specter  dim. 
Whose  tones  are  like  the  wizard's  voice  of  Time 
Heard  from  the  tomb  of  ages,  points  its  cold 
And  solemn  finger  to  the  beautiful 
And  holy  visions  that  have  passed  away. 
And  left  no  shadow  of  their  loveliness 
On  the  dead  waste  of  life.     That  specter  lifts 
Tlic  coffin-lid  of  Hope  and  Joy  and  Love, 
And  bending  mournfully  above  the  jiale. 
Sweet  forms    that  slumber  there,  scatters  dead 

flowers 
O'er  what  has  passed  to  nothingness. 

The  year 
Has  gone,  and  with  it,  many  a  glorious  throng 
Of  happy  dreams.     Its  mark  is  on  each  brow. 
Its  shadow  in  each  heart.     In  its  swift  course 
It  waved  its  seejjter  o'er  the  beautiful. 
And  they  are  not.     It  laid  its  pallid  hand 
I'pon  the  strong  man,  and  the  haughty  form 
Is  fallen,  and  the  flashing  eye  is  dim. 


It  trod  the  hall  of  revelry,  where  thronged 
The  bright  and  joyous,  and  the  tearful  wail 
Of  stricken  ones  is  heard  where  erst  the  song 
And  reckless  shout  resounded. 

It  passed  o'er 
The  battle-plain   where  sword   and   spear  and 

shield 
Flashed  in  tlie  light  of  midday,  and  the  strengtli 
Of  .sen'ied  liosts  is  shivered,  and  the  gi-ass. 
Green  from  the  soil  of  carnage,  waves  above 
The  crashed  and  moklering  skeleton.    It  came. 
And  faded  like  a  wreath  of  mist  at  eve  ; 
Yet  ere  it  melted  in  the  viewless  air 
It  heralded  its  millions  to  their  home 
In  the  dim  land  of  dreams. 

Remorseless  Time  ! 
Fierce   siiirit  of  the  glass  and  scythe  !  —  what 

power 
Can  stay  him  in  his  silent  course,  or  melt 
His  iron  heart  to  pity  ?    On,  still  on. 
He  presses,  and  forever.     The  proud  bird. 
The  condor  of  the  Andes,  that  can  soar 
Through  heaven's  unfathomable  depths,  or  brave 
The  fury  of  the  northern  hurricane. 
And  bathe  his  plumage  in  the  thunder's  home. 
Furls  his  broad  wings  at  nightfall,   and  sinks 

down 
To  rest  upon  his  mouut.ain  crag,  —  but  Time 
Knows  not  the  weight  of  .sleep  or  weariness, 
And  night's  deep  darkness  has  no  chain  to  bind 
His  rushing  pinions. 

Revolutions  sweep 
O'er  earth,  like  troubled  visions  o'er  the  breast 
Of  dreaming  sorrow  ;  cities  rise  and  sink 
Like  bubbles  on  the  water  ;  fiery  isles 
Spring  blazing  from  the  ocean,  and  go  back 
To  their  mysterious  caverns  ;  mountains  rear 
To  heaven  their  bald  and  blackened  clifl"s,  and 

bow 
Their  tall   heads  to  the  plain  ;    new  empires 

rise, 
Gathering  the  strength  of  hoaiy  centuries, 
And  rush  dovm  like  the  Alpine  avalanche, 
Stai'tling  the  nations  ;  and  the  very  stars. 
Yon  briglit  and  burning  blazonry  of  God, 
Glitter  awhile  in  their  eternal  depths, 
And,  like  the  Pleiads,  loveliest  of  their  train, 
Shoot    from    their  glorious    spheres,    and   pass 

away 
To  darkle  in  the  trackless  void,  —  yet  Time, 
Time  tlie  tomb-builder,  holds  his  fierce  career, 
Dark,  stern,  all-jiitiless,  and  pauses  not 
Amid  the  mighty  wrecks  that  strew  his  path 
To  sit  and  muse,  like  other  conquerors 
Upon  the  fearful  ruin  he  has  wrought. 

CBORSE  O.  PRBNTICB. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  THE  OLD  YEAR. 

Full  knec-Jcep  lies  the  winter  snow, 
And  the  winter  winds  arc  wearily  sighing  : 
Toll  ye  the  church-bell  sad  and  slow, 
And  tread  softly  and  speak  low, 
For  the  old  year  lies  a-dyiiig. 

Old  year,  you  must  not  die  ; 

You  came  to  us  so  readily. 

You  lived  with  us  so  steadily, 

Old  year,  you  shall  not  die. 

He  lieth  still  :  he  doth  not  move  : 

lie  will  not  see  the  dawn  of  day. 

lie  hath  no  other  life  above. 

He  gave  rac  a  friend,  and  a  true  true-love. 

And  the  New-year  will  take  'em  away. 

Olii  year,  you  must  not  go  ; 

So  long  as  you  have  been  with  us, 

Such  joy  as  you  have  seen  with  us, 

Old  year,  you  shall  not  go. 

He  frothed  his  bumpers  to  the  brim  ; 
A  jollier  year  we  shall  not  see. 
But,  thougli  hi.s  eyes  are  w.ixing  dim. 
And  though  his  foes  sixak  ill  of  hiui, 
III-  was  a  friend  to  me. 

Old  year,  you  shall  not  die  ; 

We  did  so  laugh  and  cry  with  you, 

I  'vc  half  a  mind  to  die  with  you, 

Old  year,  if  you  must  die. 

lie  was  full  of  joke  and  jest, 
liut  all  his  nicrr)'  (|uips  are  o'er. 
To  see  him  die,  across  the  waste 
His  son  and  heir  doth  riilc  jiost -haste, 
I5ut  he  '11  Ix;  deail  liefon;. 

Ever)'  one  for  his  own. 

The  night  is  ataiT)'  and  cold,  my  fri<'nd. 

And  the  New-year,  blithe  and  bold,  my  friend, 

Comes  up  to  take  his  own. 

How  hard  he  breathes!  over  the  snow 
I  heanl  just  now  the  crowing  cock. 
The  shadows  flicker  to  iinil  fro  : 
The  cricket  chirps  :  the  light  burns  low  : 
'T  is  nearly  twelve  o'clock. 

Shake  hands  before  you  die. 

•  )lil  year,  we  '11  dearly  rue  for  you  : 

What  is  it  we  can  do  for  you  ? 

Sjicak  out  before  you  die. 

His  face  is  growing  sharp  and  thin. 
Alack  !  our  friend  is  gone. 
C'los*'  up  his  eyes  ;  tic  \ip  his  chin  : 
Stc]i  from  the  c(ir]ise,  and  let  him  in 
That  staudcth  there  alouc, 


And  waiteth  at  the  door. 
There  's  a  new  foot  on  the  floor,  my  friend, 
And  a  new  face  at  the  door,  my  friend, 
A  new  face  at  the  door. 

ALFRED  TENNVSO.W. 


WHEN  I  DO  COUNT  THE  CLOCK. 

When  I  do  count  the  clock  that  tells  the  time. 
And  see  the  brave  day  sunk  in  hideous  night ; 
When  I  behold  the  violet  past  prime. 
And  sable  curls  all  silvered  o'er  with  white  ; 
When  lofty  trees  1  see  barren  of  leaves, 
Which  ei-st  from  heat  did  canopy  the  herd, 
And  summer's  green  all  girded  up  in  .sheaves, 
Borne  on  the  bier  with  white  and  bristly  beard  ; 
Then  of  thy  beauty  do  I  question  make. 
That  thou  among  the  wastes  of  time  must  go, 
Since  sweets  and  beauties  do  themselves  forsake, 
And  die  as  fast  as  they  see  others  glow  ; 

And  nothing  'gainst  Time's  scythe  can  make 
defense. 

Save  breed,  to  brave  him  when  he  takes  thee 
hence. 

SHAKESPEARE. 


TO  THE  VIRGINS. 

GATHEn  the  rosebuds  while  ye  may, 

Old  Time  is  still  a  flying  ; 
And  this  .same  flower  that  smiles  to-day 

To-morrow  will  be  djnng. 

The  glorious  lamp  of  heaven,  the  sun. 

The  higher  he  's  a  getting, 
The  sooner  will  his  race  be  run. 

And  nearer  he  's  to  setting. 

The  age  is  best  which  is  the  first. 
When  youth  and  blood  arc  warmer  ; 

But  being  spent,  the  woise  and  worst 
Times  still  succeed  the  foi-mer. 

Then  be  not  coy,  but  use  your  time. 
And,  while  ye  may,  go  marry  ; 

For  having  lost  but  once  your  prime. 
You  may  forever  tariy. 

RonERT  HERRICK. 


TOO  LATE  I  STAYED. 

Too  late  I  stayed,  —  forgive  the  crime  ; 

rnheeded  (lew  the  houra  : 
lluw  noiseless  falls  the  foot  of  Time, 

That  only  treads  on  flowers  ! 

And  who,  with  clear  account,  remarks 

The  cbbings  of  his  ghus.s. 
When  all  its  sands  are  diamond  s|)ark3. 

That  dazzle  as  they  pass  ? 


0,  who  to  sober  measurement 

Time's  liappy  swiftness  brings, 

When  birds  of  inradise  have  lent 

Their  plumage  to  his  wings  ? 


WILLIAM  Robert  spencer. 


GtOING  AND  COMING. 

Going  —  the  great  round  Sun, 

Dragging  the  captive  Day 
Over  behind  the  frowning  hill. 

Over  beyond  the  bay,  — 
Dying : 
Coming  —  the  dusky  Night, 

Silently  stealing  in, 
Wrapping  himself  in  the  soft  warm  couch 

Where  the  golden-haired  Day  hath  been 
Lying. 

Going  —  the  bright,  blithe  Spring  ; 

Blossoms  !  how  fast  ye  fall. 
Shooting  out  of  your  starry  sky 

Into  the  darkness  all 
Blindly ! 
Coming  —  the  mellow  days  : 

Crimson  and  yellow  leaves  ; 
Langiiishing  purple  and  amber  fruits 

Kissing  the  bearded  sheaves 
Kindly ! 

Going  —  our  early  friends ; 

Voices  we  loved  are  dumb  ; 
Footsteps  grow  dim  in  the  morning  dew ; 

Fainter  the  echoes  come 
Ringing : 
Coming  to  join  our  march, — 

Shoulder  to  shoulder  pressed,  — 
Gray-haired  veterans  strike  their  tents 

For  the  far-off  purple  West  — 
Singing ! 

Going  —  this  old,  old  life ; 

Beautiful  world,  farewell ! 
Forest  and  meadow  !  river  and  bill ! 

Ring  ye  a  loving  knell 
O'er  us  ! 
Coming  —  a  nobler  life  ; 

Coming  —  a  better  land  ; 
Coming  —  a  long,  long,  niglitless  day  ; 

Coming  —  the  grand,  grand 

Chorus ! 

Edward  a.  Jenks. 


LIFE. 


We  are  bom  ;  we  laugh  ;  we  weep  ; 

Wo  love  ;  we  droop  ;  we  die  ! 
Ah  !  wherefore  do  wo  laugh  or  weep  ? 

Why  do  we  live  or  die  > 


Who  knows  that  secret  deep  ? 
Alas,  not  I  ! 

Wliy  doth  the  violet  spring 

Unseen  by  human  eye  ? 
Why  do  the  i-adiant  seasons  bring 

Sweet  thoughts  that  quickly  fly  ? 
Why  do  our  fond  hearts  cling 

To  things  that  die  ? 

We  toil  —  through  pain  and  wrong ; 

We  fight— and  fly  ; 
We  love  ;  we  lose  ;  and  then,  ere  long. 

Stone-dead  we  lie. 
0  life  !  is  all  thy  song 

"  Endure  and  —  die  "  ? 

BRVAN  w.  Procter  (Barry  Cornwall). 


TWO  PICTURES. 

An  old  farm-house  with  meadows  wide, 
And  sweet  with  clover  on  each  side  ; 
A  bright-eyed  boy,  who  looks  from  out 
The  door  with  woodbine  wrcithed  about. 
And  wishes  his  one  thought  all  day : 
"  0,  if  I  could  but  fly  away 

From  this  dull  spot,  the  world  to  see, 
How  happy,  happy,  happy, 

How  happy  I  should  be  !  " 

Amid  the  city's  constant  din, 
A  man  who  round  the  world  lias  been, 
Who,  mid  the  tuniult  .ind  the  throng. 
Is  thinking,  thinking  all  day  long  ; 
"0,  could  I  only  tread  once  more 
The  field-path  to  the  farm-house  door, 

The  old,  green  meadow  could  I  see. 
How  happy,  happy,  happy. 

How  happy  I  should  be  !  " 

Marian  Douglas. 


"KEEP  MY   MEMORY  GREEN."* 

Lord,  keej)  my  memory  green  ! 

Whatever  intervene. 
How  rough  so'er  life's  voyage  may  prove  to  me, 
I  would  not  lose  remembrance  of  the  good. 
Nor  shrink  from  thoughts  of  ills  long  since  with- 
stood, — 

Lord,  keep  my  memory  green  ! 

Lord,  keep  my  memory  green,  — 
The  boisterous  and  serene, 
That  which  hath  caused  a  tear  or  forced  a  smile, 

•  Se«   "  The  Haunted   Man."  a  Chnstmas    Story,  by    Charles 
DickeUb. 
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Let  t)oth  their  true  reality  impart, 
And  fix  their  reconl  deejily  in  my  heart,  — 
Lord,  keep  my  memory  gi-een  ! 

Ijord,  keep  ray  memory  green 
Through  life's  conllicting  scene  ! 
liut  should  the  hand  of  Time  oMiterato 
Anght  from  my  mind,  and  sonieclianee  pages  blot, 
Let  friends  and  lienelits  be  ne'er  forgot,  — 
LonI,  keep  ray  raemory  green  ! 

ANONYMOUS. 


THE  ROSE-BUSH. 

A  CHILD  .sleeps  under  a  rose-bush  fair, 
Tlie  buds  .swell  nut  in  the  soft  May  air  ; 
Sweetly  it  rests,  and  on  dream-wiugs  flies 
To  play  with  the  angels  in  Paradise. 
And  the  years  glide  by. 

A  maiden  stands  by  the  rose-bvish  fair. 
The  dewy  blo.ssoms  perfume  the  air  ; 
She  presses  her  hand  to  her  throbbing  breast. 
With  love's  first  wonderful  rapture  blest. 
And  the  years  glide  by. 

A  mother  kneels  by  the  rose-bush  fair. 
Soft  .sighs  the  leaves  in  the  evening  air  ; 
Sorrowing  thoughts  of  the  past  arise. 
And  tears  of  anguish  bedim  her  eyes. 
And  the  years  glide  by. 

Naked  and  lono  stands  the  rose-bush  fair, 
Whirfcd  are  the  leaves  in  the  autumn  air. 
Withered  and  dead  they  fall  to  the  ground. 
And  silently  cover  a  new-made  mound. 
And  the  years  glide  by. 
From  the  Ccmuui,  by  William  w.  Caldwell. 


WHAT  IS  TIME? 

I  ASKKD  an  aged  man,  with  hoary  hairs, 

Wrinklid  and  curveil  witli  wnrlilly  eares  : 

"  Time  is  the  warp  of  life,"  said  he  ;  "  O,  tell 

Thi'  young,  the  fair,  the  gay.  to  weave  it  well  I" 

1  :Hked  the  aniietit,  venerible  dead, 

Sages  who  wrote,  and  wan-iors  who  bled  : 

Frotn  the  cold  grave  a  hollow  murmur  flowed, 

"  Time  sowed  the  seed  wc  reaji  in  this  abode  !  " 

1  askcil  a  dying  sinner,  ere  the  tide 

Of  life  had  left  his  veins  :  "Time  !  "  he  replied  ; 

"  I   ve  lost  it!  ah,  the trensure ! "  and  he  died. 

I  a-iked  the  golden  sun  and  silver  spheres. 

Those  bright  chron^niietersof  days  and  years: 

They  answered,  "Time  is  but  a  meteor  glare," 

And  li.ade  inc  for  elernity  prepare. 

I  asked  the  Seasons,  in  their  annual  round. 


Which  lieautify  or  desolate  the  ground  ; 
And  they  replied  (no  oracle  more  wise), 
"  'T  is   Folly's   blank,    and   Wisdom's   highest 

prize  !  " 
I  asked  a  spirit  lost,  —  but  O  the  shriek 
That  i)ierccd  my  soul  !  I  shudder  while  I  speak. 
It  cried,  "  A  particle  !  a  speck  !  a  mite 
Of  endless  years,  duration  infinite  !  " 
Of  things  inanimate  my  dial  I 
Consulteil,  and  it  made  me  this  reply,  — 
"  Time  is  the  season  fair  of  living  well. 
The  path  of  glory  or  the  path  of  hell." 
I  asked  my  Bible,  and  methinks  it  said, 
"  Time  is  the  present  hour,  the  past  has  fled  ; 
Live  !  live  to-d.ay  !  to-moiTow  never  yet 
On  any  human  being  ro.se  or  set." 
I  asked  old  Father  Time  himself  at  last ; 
But  in  a  moment  he  flew  swiftly  past ; 
His  chariot  was  a  i-loud,  the  riewless  wind 
His  noiseless  steerls,  which  left  no  trace  behind. 
I  asked  the  mighty  aiigcl  who  shall  stand 
One  foot  on  sea  and  one  on  solid  land  : 
"Mortal  !  "  he  cried,  " the  mystery  now  is  o'er  ; 
Time  was,  Time  is,  but  Time  shall  be  no  more  !  " 

William  Maksijen. 


THE  JESTER'S  SERMON. 

The  Jester  shook  his  hood  and  bells,  and  leaped 
upon  a  tbair  ; 

The  pages  laughed,  the  women  screamed,  and 
tossed  their  scented  hair  ; 

The  falcon  whistled,  staghounds  bayed,  the  lap- 
dog  barked  without, 

The  scullion  droi>]ied  the  pitcher  brown,  the 
cook  railed  at  the  lout  ; 

The  stew-ard,  counting  out  his  gold,  let  pouch 
and  money  fall,  — 

And  why  ?  because  the  Jester  rose  to  say  grace 
in  the  hall  ! 

The  page   played   with  the   heron's  ]ilume,   the 

steward  witli  bis  chain  ; 
The  butler  dnimiiicd  upon  the  bo.ird,  and  lauglied 

with  might  and  main  ; 
The  grooms  beat  on  their  metal  cans,  and  innii'd 

till  they  were  red,  — 
But  still  the  Jester  shut  his  eyes  and  ruUcil  liis 

witty  head, 
And  when   they  grew  a  litth;  still,  re.ad   half  a 

yard  of  text. 
And,    waving   hand,   stniek  on   the  desk,  then 

frowned  like  one  perplexed. 

"  Dear  sinners  all,"  the  fool  began,  "man's  life 

is  but  a  ji'st, 
A  dream,  a  shadow,   bubble,  air,  a  vapor  at  tlie 

best. 
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In  a  thousaud  pounds  of  law  I  find  not  a  single 

ounce  of  love  ; 
A  blind  man  killed  the  parson's  cow  in  shooting 

at  the  dove  ; 
Tlie  fool  that  eats  till  he  is  sick  must  fast  till  he 

is  well  ; 
The  wooer  who  can  flatter  most  will  bear  away 

the  belle. 

"  Let  no  man  halloo  he  is  safe  till  he  is  through 

the  wood  ; 
He  who  wOl  not  when  he  may,  must  tarry  when 

he  sliould  ; 
He  who  laughs  at  crooked  men  sliould  ne«d  walk 

very  straight ; 
0,  he  who  once  has  won  a  name  may  lie  abed 

till  eight ; 
Make  haste  to  purchase  house  and  land,  be  verj- 

slow  to  wed  ; 
True  coral  needs  no  painter's  bmsh,  nor  need  be 

daubed  with  red. 

"The  friar,  preaching,  cursed  the  thief  (the  pud- 
ding in  his  sleeve  )  ; 
To  fish  for  sprats  with  golden  hooks  is  foolish, 

by  your  leave  ; 
To  travel  well,  —  an  ass's  ears,  hog's  mouth,  and 

ostrich  legs  ; 
He  does  not  care  a  pin  for  thieves  who  limps 

about  and  begs  ; 
Be  always  first  man  at  a  feast  and  last  man  at  a 

fray; 
The  short  w'ay  round,  in  spite  of  all,  is  still  the 

longest  way  ; 
When  the  hungry  curate  licks  the  knife,  there 's 

not  mach  for  the  clerk  ; 
When  the  pilot,  turning  pale  and  sick,  looks  up 

—  the  storm  grow-s  dark." 

Then  loud  they  laughed  ;  the  fat  cook's  tears  ran 
down  into  the  pan  ; 

The  steward  shook,  that  he  was  forced  to  drop 
the  brimming  can ; 

And  then  again  the  women  screamed,  and  every 
staghound  bayed,  — 

And  why  ?  because  the  motley  fool  so  wise  a  ser- 
mon made. 

GEORGE  Walter  thormburv. 


LIFE  AND  ETERNITT. 

Life  is  the  veil  that  hides  eternity. 

Youth  strives  in  vain  to  pierce  it,  but  the  eye 

Of  age  may  catch,  through  chinks  which  Time 

has  worn. 
Faint  glimpses  of  that  awful  world  beyond 
Which  Death  at  last  reveals.     Thus  life  may  be 


Compared  to  a  tree's  foliage  :  in  its  prime, 

A  mass  of  dark,  impenetrable  shade. 

It  veils  the  distant  view  ;  but  day  by  day. 

As  autumn's  breath  is  felt,  the  falling  leaves. 

Opening  a  passage  for  the  doubtful  light. 

Exhibit  to  the  gazer  more  and  mure 

Of  that  which  lies  beyond  —  till  winter  comes. 

And  through  the  skeleton  branches  we  behold 

The  clear,  blue  vault  of  day  ! 

ANONYMOUS, 


The  soul's  dark  cottage,  battered  and  decayed. 

Lets  in  new  light  through  chinks  that  time  has 

made. 

Edmund  Waller. 


THE  THREE  WAENINQS. 

The  tree  of  deepest  root  is  found 
Least  wOling  still  to  quit  the  gi'ound  ; 
'T  was  therefore  said  by  ancient  sages. 

That  love  of  life  increased  with  years 
So  much,  that  in  our  latter  stages. 
When  pains  grow  sharp  and  sickness  rages. 

The  greatest  love  of  life  appears. 
Thisjgreat  affection  to  believe. 
Which  all  confess,  but  few  perceive. 
If  old  assertions  can't  prevail. 
Be  pleased  to  heal'  a  modem  tale. 

When  sports  went  round,  and  all  were  gay. 
On  neighbor  Dodson's  wedding-day. 
Death  called  aside  the  jocund  groom 
With  him  iuto  another  room. 
And,  looking  grave,  "You  must,"  says  he, 
"  Quit  your  sweet  bride,  and  come  with  me." 
"  With  you  !  and  quit  my  Susan's  side  ? 
With  you  !  "  the  hapless  husband  cried  ; 
"  Y^oung  as  I  am,  't  is  monstious  hard  ! 
Besides,  in  truth,  I  'm  not  prepared  : 
My  thoughts  on  other  matters  go  ; 
This  is  my  wedding-day,  you  know." 

What  more  he  urged  I  have  not  heard. 

His  reasons  could  not  well  be  stronger  ; 
So  Death  the  poor  delinquent  spared. 

And  left  to  live  a  little  longer. 
Yet  calling  up  a  serious  look, 
His  hour-glass  trembled  while  he  spoke  — 
"Neighbor,"  he  said,  "farewell  !  no  more 
Shall  Death  disturb  your  mirthful  hour  ; 
And  further,  to  avoid  all  blame 
Of  cruelty  upon  my  name, 
To  give  you  time  for  preparation. 
And  fit  you  for  your  future  station. 
Three  several  warnings  you  shall  have. 
Before  you  're  summoned  to  the  grave  ; 
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Willing  for  once  I  '11  quit  my  prey, 

"And  no  great  wonder,"  Death  replies  : 

Anil  grant  a  kind  rt-prieve, 

"  However,  you  still  keep  your  eyes  ; 

In  hopes  you  '11  have  no  more  to  say. 

And  sure,  to  .see  one's  loves  and  fri<Mids 

But  when  I  call  again  this  way. 

For  legs  and  arms  would  make  amends." 

Well  pleased  the  world  will  leave." 

"Perhaps,"  says  Dodson,  "  so  it  might. 

To  these  conditions  lx)th  consented. 

But  latterly  I  've  lost  my  sight." 

And  jartcd  iierfectly  contented. 

"This  is  a  shocking  tale,  't  is  true  ; 
But  still  there  's  comfort  left  for  you  : 

What  next  the  hero  of  our  tale  befell, 

Each  strives  your  sadness  to  amuse  ; 

How  lung  he  lived,  how  wise,  how  well, 

I  waiTant  you  hear  all  the  news." 

How  roundly  he  jmi-sued  his  course. 

"There  's  none,"  ci'ies  he  ;  "and  if  tliere 

And  .smoked  his  l)il>e,  and  stioked  his  horse, 

were. 

The  willing  muse  shall  tell : 

I  'm  grown  so  deaf,  I  could  not  hear." 

He  ehuflcred,  then  he  liought  and  sold, 

"Nay,  then,"  the  spectre  stern  rejoined, 

Nor  once  jiereeived  his  glowing  old. 

"These  arc  unjustifiable  yearnings  : 

Nor  thouglit  of  Death  as  near  : 

If  you  are  lame  and  deaf  and  blind. 

His  friends  not  false,  his  wife  no  shrew. 

You  'vc  had  your  three  sufiicient  warnings  ; 

Many  hi.s  gains,  his  cliildren  few. 

So  come  along,  no  more  we  '11  part." 

He  pa.ssiKl  his  hours  in  peace. 

Ho  said,  and  touched  him  with  his  dart. 

But  while  he  viewed  Ilis  wealth  increase. 

And  now,  Old  Dodson,  turning  jiale. 

While  thus  along  life's  dusty  road 

Yields  to  his  fate,  —  so  ends  my  tale. 

The  beaten  track  content  he  trod, 

HESTER  Lynch  Thrale. 

01<1  Time,  whose  luistc  no  mortal  spares. 
Uncalled,  unheeded,  unawares, 

Brought  on  his  eightieth  year. 

BUSY,  CtTRIOTJS,   THIRSTY  FLY. 

And  now,  one  night,  in  musing  mood. 

As  all  alone  he  sate. 

Br.sY,  curious,  thiisty  fly, 

The  unwelcome  messenger  of  Fate 

Drink  with  me,  and  drink  as  I  ; 

Once  more  before  him  stood. 

Freely  welcome  to  my  cup, 
Couldst  thou  sip  and  sip  it  up. 

Half  killed  with  anger  and  surprise. 

Make  the  most  of  life  you  may  ; 

"So  soon  returned  !"  Old  Dodson  cries. 

Life  is  short,  and  wears  away. 

"So  .soon,  d'  ye  call  it !"  Death  replies  ; 

"SuR-ly,  my  friend,  you  're  but  in  jest ! 

Both  alike  are  mine  and  thine, 

Since  1  was  here  before 

llivstcning  quick  to  their  decline  ; 

'T  is  six-aud-thirty  years  at  least. 

Thine  's  a  summer,  mine  no  more, 

And  you  are  now  fourscore." 

Though  repeated  to  threescore. 

"  So  much  the  worse,"  the  clown  rejoined  ; 
' '  To  spare  the  aged  would  be  kind  : 

Threescore  summers,  when  they  're  gone. 
Will  apiiear  as  short  as  one. 

\'iNcnNT  Bourne. 

However,  see  your  search  lie  legal  ; 
And  your  authority,  —  is  't  regal  ? 

Else  you  are  come  on  a  fool's  errand. 

TO  A  FLY 

With  but  a  .secretary's  warrant. 

TAKEN   OUT   OF  A   BOWL  OP   PUNCH. 

Beside,  you  promised  me  three  warnings, 

Which  1  have  looked  for  nights  and  mornings  ; 

An  !  poor  intoxicated  little  knave, 

But  for  that  lo.ss  of  time  and  ea.se 

Now  senseless,  floating  on  the  fragrant  wave  ; 

I  can  recover  damages." 

Wliy  not  content  the  cakes  alone  to  munch  ? 
Dearly  thou  pay'st  for  buzzing  round  the  bowl  ; 

"  I  know,"  cries  Death,  "  that  at  the  best 

Lost  to  the  world,  thou  busy  sweet-li]iped  soul  — 

I  seldom  am  a  welcome  guest ; 

Thus  Death,  as  well  as   Pleasure,  dwells  with 

But  don't  be  captious,  friend,  at  least : 

Punch. 

I  little  thought  you  "d  still  1*  able 

To  stump  almut  your  farm  and  stable  : 

Now  let  mo  take  thee  out,  ami  moralize,  — 

Your  ycni's  have  nin  to  a  great  length  ; 

Thus  't  is  with  mortals,  as  it  is  with  flies. 

I  wish  you  joy,  though,  of  your  strength  1 " 

Forever  hankering  after  Pleasiu'e's  cup  : 
Though  Fate,  with  all  his  legions,  be  at  hand. 

"  Hold,"  Rays  the  farmer,  "  not  so  fast ! 

Till!  Iwasts  the  draught  of  t'irce  can't  withstand. 

I  have  been  lame  these  four  years  past." 

But  in  goes  every  nose,  —  they  must,  will  sup. 
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Mad  are  the  passions,  as  a  colt  untamed  ! 

The  fatal  secret,  wlien  revealed, 

When  Prudence  mounts  their  backs  to  ride 

Of  every  aching  breast, 

them  mUd, 

Would  prove  that  only  while  concealed 

They  fling,  they  snort,  they  foam,  they  rise  in- 
tlamed, 
Insisting  on  their  own  sole  will  so  wild. 

Gaiisbiid  !  my  liU2zing  friend,  thou  art  not  dead  ; 

Their  lot  appeai'ed  the  best. 

METASTASIO, 

INTIMATIONS  OF  IMMORTALITY  FROM  REC- 

The Fates,  so  kind,  have  not  yet  snapped  thy 

OLLECTIONS   OF  EARLY  CHILDHOOD. 

thread  ; 

By  heavens,   thou   mov'st   a   leg,  and   now    its 

There  was  a  time  when   meadow,   grove,  and 

brother, 

stream. 

And  kicking,  lo,  again,  thou  mov'st  anothei- ! 

The  earth,  and  every  common  sight, 
To  me  did  seem 

And  now  thy  little  drunken  eyes  unclose, 

Appareled  in  celestial  light,  — 

And  now  thou  feelest  for  thy  little  nose, 

The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream. 

And,  finding  it,  thou  rubbest  thy  two  hands. 

It  is  not  now  as  it  hath  been  of  yore  : 

Mu'-li  as  to  say,  "  I  'm  glad  I  'm  here  again." 

Turn  wheresoe'er  I  may. 

And  well  mayst  thou  rejoice,  —  't  is  very  plain. 

By  night  or  day. 

That  near  wert  thou  to  Death's  unsocial  lands. 

The  things  which  I  have  seen  I  now  can  see  no 

And  now  thou  roUest  on  thy  back  about. 

Happy  to  find  thyself  alive,  no  doubt ; 

The  rainbow  comes  and  goes. 

Now  turuest,  —  on  the  table  making  rings  ; 

And  lovely  is  the  rose  ; 

Now  crawling,  forming  a  wet  track  ; 

The  moon  doth  with  delight 

Now  shaking  the  rich  liquor  from  thy  back  ; 

Look  round  her  when  the  heavens  are  bare  ; 

Now  fluttering  nectar  from  thy  silken  wings  ; 

Waters  on  a  stany  night 
Are  beautiful  and  fair  ; 

Now  standing  on  thy  head,  thy  strength  to  find. 

The  sunshine  is  a  glorious  birth  ; 

And  poking  out  thy  .small,  long  legs  behind  ; 

But  yet  I  know,  where'er  I  go. 

And  now  thy  pinions  dost  thou  briskly  ply  ; 

That  there  hath  passed  away  a  glory  from  tho 

Preparing  now  to  leave  me,  —  farewell,  fly  ! 

earth. 

(lo,  join  thy  brothera  on  yon  sunny  board. 

Now,  whUe  the  birds  thus  sing  a  joyous  song. 

And  rapture  to  thy  family  afford,  — 

And  while  the  young  lambs  bound 

There  wilt  thou  meet  a  mistress,  or  a  wife, 

As  to  the  tabor's  sound. 

Tliit   saw   thee,   drunk,   drop  senseless  in   the 

To  mc  alone  there  came  a  thought  of  grief ; 

stream  ; 

A  timely  utterance  gave  that  thought  relief. 

Who  gave,  perhaps,  the  wide-resounding  scream. 

And  I  again  am  strong. 

And  now  sits  groaning  for  thy  precious  life. 

The   cataracts   blow    their   trumpets   from   the 

Yes,  go  and  carry  comfort  to  thy  friends. 

steep,  — 

Ami  wisely  tell  them  thy  imprudence  ends. 

No  more  shall  grief  of  mine  the  season  wrong. 
I  hear  the  echoes  through  the  mountains  throng ; 

Lot  buns  and  sugar  for  the  future  charm  ; 

The  winds  come  to  me  from  the  fields  of  sleep, 

Tliese  will  delight,  and  feed,  and  work  uo  harm, — 

And  all  the  earth  is  gay  ; 

While  Punch,  the  grinning,  meixy  imp  of  .sin. 

Land  and  sea 

Invites  the  unwary  wanderer  to  a  kiss. 

Give  themselves  up  to  joUity  ; 

Smiles  in  his  face,  as  though  he  meant  him  bliss. 

And  with  the  heart  of  May 

Then,  like  an  alligator,  drags  him  in. 

Doth  every  beast  keep  holiday  ;  — 

JOHN  WOLCOTT   (PETER    PINDAR). 

Thou  child  of  joy. 
Shout  round  me,  let  me  hear  thy  shouts,  thou 
happy  shepherd  boy  ! 

WITHOTTT  AND   WITHIN. 

Yo  blesstd  creatures  !  I  have  heard  the  call 

Ip  every  man's  internal  care 

Ye  to  each  other  make  ;   1  see 

Were  written  on  his  brow. 

The  heavens  laugli  with  you  in  your  jubilee  ; 

How  many  would  our  pity  share 

My  lip.irt  is  at  yom  festival. 

Who  raise  our  en\-y  now  ? 

My  head  hath  its  coronal,  - 
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The  fuluess  of  your  bliss,  I  feel,  I  feel  it  all. 

0  evil  day  !  if  I  were  sullen 
While  earth  herself  is  adorning, 

This  sweet  M  ay  morning, 
And  the  children  are  culling. 

On  every  side. 
In  a  thousand  valleys  far  and  mde. 
Fresh  llowei-s ;  while  the  sun  shines  warm. 
And  the  babe  leaps  up  on  his  mother's  arm,  — 

1  hear,  I  hear,  with  joy  I  hear  !  — 
But  tliere  's  a  tree,  of  many  one, 

A  single  field  which  I  have  looked  upon,  — 
Both  of  them  si>eak  of  something  that  is  gone  ; 

The  pansy  at  my  feet 

Doth  the  same  tale  repeat. 
Whither  is  lied  the  visionary  gleam  ? 
Where  is  it  now,  the  glor}'  and  the  dream  ? 

Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting  ; 
The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  lil'e's  star, 

Hath  had  eLsewhere  its  setting, 
And  cometh  from  afar. 

Not  in  entire  forgetfulness. 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness. 
But  trailing  clouds  of  gloiy,  do  we  come 

From  (iod,  who  is  our  home. 
Heaven  lies  alwut  us  in  our  iufuncy  ! 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 

Upon  the  growing  Boy  ; 
But  he  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it  flows,  — 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy. 
The  Youth  who  daily  farther  from  the  east 

Must  travel,  still  is  nature's  priest, 

And  by  the  vision  splendid 

Is  on  his  way  attended  : 
At  length  the  Man  perceives  it  die  away, 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day. 

Earth  fdls  her  lap  with  pleasures  of  her  own. 

Yearnings  she  hath  in  her  ovm  natural  kind  ; 

And  even  with  something  of  a  mother's  mind. 
And  no  unworthy  aim. 
The  homely  nurse  doth  all  she  c^in 

To  make  her  foster-<Oiild,  her  inmate  nmn, 
Forget  the  glones  he  hath  knowni. 

And  that  imperial  palace  whence  he  came. 

Behold  the  child  among  his  now-bom  blisses,  — 
A  six  years'  darling  of  a  pygmy  size  ! 
See,  wliere  mill  work  of  his  own  hand  he  lies, 
Kntted  liy  sallies  of  his  mother's  kisses. 
With  liglit  upon  him  from  his  father's  eyes  t 
See,  at  his  feet,  some  little  plan  or  chart, 
Some  fragment  from  his  dream  of  human  life. 
Shaped  by  him^self  with  newly  leamM  art,  — 

A  wediliiig  or  a  festival, 

A  mourning  or  a  funeral,  — • 
And  this  hath  now  his  heart. 


And  unto  this  he  frames  his  song. 
Then  will  he  fit  his  tongue 
To  dialogues  of  business,  love,  or  strife  ; 

But  it  will  not  be  long 

Ere  this  be  tl^row^l  aside, 

And  with  new  joy  ami  pride 
The  little  actor  cons  another  jiart,  — 
Filling  from  time  to  time  his  "humorous  stage" 
With  all  the  persons,  down  to  palsied  age. 
That  life  brings  with  her  in  her  equipage  ; 

As  if  his  whole  vocation 

Were  endless  imitation. 

Thou,  whoso  exterior  semblance  doth  belie 

Thy  soul's  immensity  ! 
Thou  best  iihilosojilier,  who  yet  dost  keep 
Thy  heritage  !  thou  eye  among  the  blind. 
That,  deaf  and  sUent,  read'st  tlie  eternal  deep, 
Haunted  forever  by  the  eternal  mind  !  — 
Jlighty  prophet !     Seer  blest. 
On  whom  those  truths  do  rest 
Which  we  are  toiling  all  oui'  lives  to  find, 
In  darkness  lost,  the  darkness  of  the  grave  ! 
Thou  over  whom  thy  immortality 
Broods  like  the  day,  a  master  o'er  a  slave, 
A  presence  which  is  not  to  be  put  by  ! 
Thou  little  child,  yet  glorious  in  the  might 
Of  heaven-born  freedom  on  thy  being's  height, 
Why  with  such  earnest  pains  dost  thou  provoke 
The  years  to  bring  the  inevitable  yoke. 
Thus  blindly  with  thy  Ijlessedness  at  strife  ? 
Full  .soon  thy  soul  shall  have  her  earthly  freight, 
And  custom  lie  upon  thee  with  a  weight 
Heavy  as  frost,  and  deep  almost  as  life  ! 

0  joy  !  that  in  our  embers 

Is  something  that  doth  live; 
That  Nature  yet  remembers 
What  was  so  fugitive  ! 
The  thought  of  our  past  years  in  me  doth  breed 
Perpetual  benediction  :  not,  indeed. 
For  that  which  is  most  worthy  to  bo  blest,  — 
Deliglit  and  liberty,  the  simple  creed 
Of  cliihlhood,  whether  busy  or  at  rest. 
With   neW'-tledged   hope   still   lluttering  in  his 
breast ; — 
Not  for  thesis  I  raise 
The  song  of  thanks  and  praise  ; 
But  for  those  obstinate  (juestionings 
Of  sense  and  outward  things. 
Fallings  from  us,  vanishings. 
Blank  misgivings  of  a  ercuituro 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realized. 
High  instincts,  before  which  our  mortal  nature 
Did  tremble  like  a  guilty  thing  sui'i)riscd,  — 
But  for  those  fu-st  affections, 
Those  sha<lowy  recolleelions. 
Which,  be  they  what  they  may, 
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Are  yet  the  foimtain-light  of  all  our  day, 
Are  yet  a  master  light  of  all  our  seeing, 

Uphold  us,  cherish,  and  have  ])ower  to  make 
Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  the  eternal  silence  :  truths  that  wake. 

To  perish  never,  — 
Which  neither  listlcssncss,  nor  mad  endeavor, 

Nor  man  nor  boy. 
Nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy, 
Can  utterly  abolish  or  destroy  ! 

Hence,  in  a  season  of  calm  weather, 
Though  inland  far  we  be, 
Our  souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 
Which  brought  us  hither,  — 
Can  In  a  moment  travel  thither. 
And  see  the  children  sport  upon  the  shore. 
And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore. 

Tlien  sing,  ye  birds,  sing,  sing  a  joyous  song  ! 

And  let  the  young  lambs  bound 

As  to  the  tabor's  sound  ! 
We  in  thought  will  join  your  throng, 

Ye  that  pipe  and  yc  that  play, 

Ye  that  through  your  hearts  to-day 

Feel  the  gladness  of  the  May  ! 
What  though  the  radiance  which  was  once  so 

bright 
Be  now  forever  taken  from  my  sight. 

Though  nothing  can  bring  back  the  hour 
Of  splendor  in  the  grass,  of  glory  in  the  flower,  — 

We  will  gi-ieve  not,  rather  find 

Strength  in  what  remains  behind  ; 

In  the  primal  spnputhy 

Which,  having  been,  must  ever  be  ; 

In  the  soothing  thoughts  that  spring 

Out  of  human  suffering  ; 

In  the  faitli  that  looks  through  death. 
In  years  that  bring  the  philosophic  mind. 

And  0  ye  fountains,  meadows,  hills,  and  groves. 

Forebode  not  any  severing  of  our  loves  ! 

Yet  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  feel  your  might ; 

I  only  have  relinquished  one  delight 

To  live  beneath  your  more  habitual  sway. 

I  love  the  brooks  which  down  their  channels 

fret. 
Even  more  than  when  I  tripped  lightly  as  they  ; 
The  innocent  brightness  of  a  new-boni  day 

Is  lovely  yet ; 
The  clouds  that  gather  round  the  setting  sun 
Do  take  a  sober  coloring  from  an  eye 
Tliat  hath  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mortality  ; 
Another  race  hath  been,  and  other  palms  are  won. 
Thanks  to  the  human  heart  by  which  we  live, 
Thanks  to  its  tenderness,  its  joys,  and  fears,  — 
To  nie  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 
William  Worusworth. 


SOLILOQUY:    ON  IMMORTALITY. 

I-ROM  ••CATC." 

Scene.  — CATO,  sittiug  in  n  thoughtful  posture,  tvHh  Plato' i 
book  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  in  his  hand,  and  a 
drawn  sioord  on  the  table  by  him. 

It  must  be  so.  — Plato,  thou  reasonest  well ! 
Else  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire. 
This  longing  after  immortality  ? 
Or  whence  this  secret  dread,  and  inward  horror, 
Of  falling  into  naught  ?     Why  shrinks  the  soul 
Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction  ? 
'Tis  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  us  ; 
'T  is  Heaven  itself,  that  points  out  a  hereafter, 
And  intimates  eternity  to  man. 

Eternity  !  —  thou  pleasing,  dreadful  thought ! 
Through  what  variety  of  untried  being. 
Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes,  must  we 

pass  ! 
The  wide,  the  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  me ; 
But  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness  rest  upon  it. 
Here  will  I  hold.     I  f  there  's  a  Power  above  us 
(And  that  there  is,  all  Nature  cries  aloud 
Through  all  her  works),  he  must  delight  in  virtue; 
And  that  which  he  delights  in  must  be  happy. 
But  when  ?  or  where  ?    This  world  was  made  for 

Ca;sar. 
I  'm  weary  of  conjectures,  —  this  must  end  them. 
[Layinci  Jtis  hand  on  his  sword. 

Thus  am  I  doubly  armed  :  my  death  and  life, 
My  bane  and  antidote,  are  both  before  me. 
This  in  a  moment  brings  me  to  an  end  ; 
But  this  informs  me  I  shall  never  die. 
The  soul,  secured  in  her  existence,  .smiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point. 
The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  Nature  sink  in  years  ; 
But  thou  shaft  flourish  in  immortal  youth. 
Unhurt  amid  the  war  of  elements. 
The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds  ! 

JOSEPH  Addison. 


PRE-EXISTENCE. 

While  sauntering  through  the  crowded  street. 
Some  half-remembered  face  I  meet. 

Albeit  upon  no  mortal  shore 

That  face,  niethinks,  has  smiled  before. 

Lost  in  a  gay  and  festal  throng, 
I  tremble  at  some  tender  song,  — 

Set  to  an  air  whose  golden  bars 
I  must  have  heard  in  other  stars. 

In  sacred  aisles  I  pause  to  share 
The  blessings  of  a  priestly  prayer,  — 
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When  the  whole  scene  which  greets  mine  eyes 
In  some  strange  mode  I  recognize 

As  one  whose  every  mystic  part 
I  feel  prefigured  in  my  heart. 

At  sunset,  as  I  calmly  stand, 
A  stranger  on  an  alien  strand. 

Familiar  as  my  childhood's  home 
Seems  the  long  stretch  of  wave  and  foam. 

One  sails  towanl  me  o'er  the  bay, 
And  wjiat  he  comes  to  do  and  say 

1  can  foretell.     A  prescient  lore 
Springs  from  some  life  outlived  of  yore. 

O  swift,  instinctive,  startling  gleams 
Of  deep  soul-knowledge !  not  as  dreams 

For  aye  ye  vaguely  dawn  and  die, 
But  oft  with  lightning  certainty 

Pierce  through  the  dark,  oblivious  brain, 
To  make  old  thoughts  and  memories  plain,  — 

Thoughts  which  jierchance  must  travel  back 
Across  the  wild,  bewildering  track 

Of  countless  sons  ;  memories  far, 
High-reaching  as  yon  pallid  star, 

Unknown,  scarce  seen,  whose  flickering  grace 
Faints  on  the  outmost  rings  of  space  ! 

PAUL  H.  havnp. 


A  LOST  CHORD. 

Seated  one  day  at  the  organ, 
1  was  weary  and  ill  at  ease, 

And  my  fingers  wandered  idly 
Over  the  noisy  keyS. 

1  do  not  know  what  I  was  playing, 
Or  wliat  I  wa.s  dreaming  then. 

But  I  struck  one  cliord  of  music, 
Like  the  sound  of  a  great  amen. 

It  flooded  tlie  crim.son  twilight, 
Like  the  close  of  an  angel's  psalm, 

And  it  lay  on  my  fevered  spirit, 
With  a  touch  of  infinite  calm. 

It  quieted  pain  and  stirrow. 
Like  love  overcoming  strife  ; 


It  seemed  the  harmonious  echo 
From  our  discordant  life. 

It  linked  all  jierplexeJ  meanings 

Into  one  perfect  peace, 
And  trembled  away  into  silence. 

As  if  it  were  loath  to  cease. 

I  have  sought,  but  I  .seek  it  vainly. 

That  one  lost  chord  divine. 
That  came  from  the  soul  of  the  organ, 

And  entered  into  mine. 

It  may  be  that  Death's  bright  angel 
Will  speak  in  that  chord  again  ; 

It  may  be  that  only  in  heaven 
I  shall  hear  that  grand  amen. 

Adelaide  Anne  Procter. 


THE  DIAMOND. 

Star  of  the  flowers,  and  flower  of  the  stars, 

And  earth  of  the  earth  art  thou  ! 
And    darkness    hath    battles,    and    light    hath 
wars 

That  pass  in  thy  bi-aiitiful  lirow. 

The  eye  of  the  gi'ound  thus  was  planted   by 
heaven, 
And  the  dust  was  new  wed  to  the  sun. 
And  the  monarch  went  forth,  and  the  earth-star 
was  given. 
That  should  back  to  the  heaven-star  run. 

So  in  all  things  it  is  :  the  first  origin  lives, 

And  loves  his  life  out  to  his  flock  ; 
And    in   dust   and    in  matter   and    nature    he 
gives 
The  spirit's  last  spark  to  the  rock. 

jAMiiS  John  Garth  Wilkinson. 


INDIANS. 

Alas  for  them  !  their  day  is  o'er, 

Their  fires  are  out  on  hill  and  shore  ; 

No  more  for  them  the  wild  deiT  bound.s. 

The  plow  is  on  their  linntiug-grounds  ; 

The  pale  man's  ax  rings  through  their  woods. 

The  [ale  man's  sail  skims  o'er  their  floods  ; 

Their  ]ileasant  springs  are  dry  ; 
Their  I'hildren,  —  look,  by  power  opprcst, 
Beyond  the  njountains  of  the  west. 

Their  children  go  to  die. 

Charles  spracub. 
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SMOKE. 

This  narrow  cell  was  Life's  retieat ; 

LiGHT-wiNGfeD  Smoke  !  IcMian  bird, 

Tliis  space  was  Thought's  mysterious  seat. 
What  beauteous  visions  filled  this  spot ! 
WLat  dreams  of  pleasure  long  forgot ! 
Nor  liope,  nor  joy,  nor  love,  nor  fear 
Have  left  one  trace  of  record  here. 

Jleltmg  thy  jimions  ui  thy  upward  tligUt ; 
l.ark  without  song,  and  messenger  of  dawn, 
hireling  above  the  liandets  as  thy  nest ; 

Or  else,  dejiaiting  dream,  and  sliadowy  form 

Of  midnight  vision,  gathering  up  thy  skirts  ; 

By  niglit  star-veiling,  and  by  day 
Darkening  the  light  and  blotting  out  the  sun  ; 
Gu  tliou,  my  incense,  upward  from  this  hearth. 
And  ask  the  gods  to  pardon  this  clear  llame. 

Beneath  this  mouldering  canopy 
Once  shone  the  bright  and  busy  eye  ; 
But  start  not  at  tlie  dismal  void,  — 

If  social  love  that  eye  employed. 
If  witli  no  lawless  tire  it  gleamed. 

HENRY  DAVID  THOKEAU. 

But  through  the  dews  of  kindness  beamed. 
That  eye  shall  be  forever  bright 

When  stars  and  sun  are  sunk  in  night. 

msT. 

LOW-AKCHOKED  cloud. 

Within  this  hoUow'  cavern  huug 

Newfoundland  air, 

The  ready,  swift,  and  tuneful  tongue  : 

Fountain-head  and  source  of  rivers, 

If  Falsehood's  honey  it  disdained, 

Dew-cloth,  dream-drapeiy, 

And  when  it  could  not  praise  was  chained  ; 

And  napkin  spread  by  fays  ; 

If  bold  in  Vii'tue's  cause  it  spoki^. 

Drifting  meadow  of  the  air. 

Yet  gentle  concord  never  broke,  — 

^\^lere  bloom  the  daisied  banks  and  violets, 

This  silent  tongue  shall  plead  for  thee 

And  in  whose  fenny  labyrinth 

Wlien  Time  unveils  Eternity  ! 

The  bittern  booms  and  heron  wades  ; 

Spirit  of  lakes  and  seas  and  rivers,  — 

Say,  did  these  fingers  delve  the  mine  ? 

Bear  only  perfumes  and  the  scent 

Or  with  the  envied  nibies  shine  ? 

Of  healing  herbs  to  just  men's  fields. 

To  hew  the  rock,  or  wear  a  gem, 

Henry  David  thoreau. 

Can  little  now  avail  to  them. 

But  if  the  page  of  Truth  they  sought. 

Or  comfort  to  the  mourner  brought, 

These  hands  a  richer  meed  shall  claim 

NEWPORT  BEACH. 

Than  all  that  wait  on  Wealth  and  Fame. 

Wave  after  wave  successively  rolls  on 

And  dies  along  the  shore,  until  more  loud 

Avails  it  whether  bare  or  shod 

One  billow  with  concentrate  force  is  heai'd 

These  feet  the  paths  of  duty  trod  ? 

To  swell  prophetic,  and  exultant  real's 

If  from  the  bowers  of  Ease  they  fled. 

A  lucent  form  above  its  pioneers. 

To  seek  Affliction's  humble  shed  ; 

And  rashes  past  them  to  the  farthest  goal. 

If  Grandeur's  guilty  bribe  they  spumed. 

Thus  our  unuttei-ed  feelings  rise  and  fall. 

And  home  to  Virtue's  cot  returned,  — 

And  thought  \vill  follow  thought  in  equal  waves. 

Tliese  feet  with  angel  wings  shall  vie, 

Until  rellection  nerves  design  to  will. 

And  tread  the  palace  of  the  sky  ! 

Or  sentiment  o'er  chance  emotion  reigns, 

ANONYMOUS 

And  all  its  wayward  undulations  blends 
In  one  o'erwhebning  surge  ! 

^ 

HENRY  THEODORE  TUCKERMAN. 

THE  SKULL. 

PROM  "CHILDK  HAROLD." 

' 

TO  A  SKELETON. 

Remove  yon  skull  from  out  the  scattered 

[The  MSS.  of  this  poem,  which  appeared  during  the  first  qu.irter 

heaps  : 

of  the  presont  century,  was  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  in  London,  near  a  perfect  hu- 

Is that  a  temple  where  a  god  may  dwell  ? 

man  skeleton,  and  to  have  been  sent  by  tlie  curator  to  the  Morn- 

Why even  the  wonn  at  last  disdains  her  .shat- 

ing Chronicle  for  public.ttion.     It  excited  so  much  attention  that 

tered  cell  ' 

every  effort  was  made  to  discover  the  .author,  and  a  responsible 

L'V<4\^V4     V'V^LX      « 

party  went  so  far  as  to  offer  a  reward  of  fifty  guineas  for  informa- 

tion that  would  discover  its  origin.     Tlie  author  preserved  his  i"«- 

Look  on  its  hroken  arch,  its  ruiiuHl  wall. 

eoznilo,  and.  we  believe,  has  never  been  discovered.] 

Its  chambers  desolate,  and  portals  foul : 

Behold  this  ruin  !     'T  was  a  skull 

Yes,  tliis  was  once  Ambition's  aiiy  hall. 

Once  of  ethereal  spirit  full. 

Tlic  dome  of  Thought,  the  palace  of  the  Soul  : 

^ 
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Behold  through  each  huk -lustre,  eyeless  hole 
The  gay  recess  of  Wisdom  and  of  Wit, 
And  Passion's  host,  that  never  brooked  con- 
trol : 
Can  all  saint,  sage,  or  sojihist  ever  writ. 
People  this  lonely  tower,  this  tenement  refit  ? 

Yet  if,  as  holiest  men  have  deemed,  there  be 

A  land  of  souls  beyond  that  sable  shore. 

To  shame  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducee, 

And  sophists,  madly  vain  of  dubious  lore  ; 

How  sweet  it  were  in  concert  to  adore 

AV'ith  those  who  made  our  moi-tal  labors  light ! 

To  hear  each  voice  we  fe^ired  to  hear  no  more  ! 

Behold  each  mighty  shade  revealed  to  sight. 

The  Bactrian,   Samian  sage,  and  all  who  taught 

the  right ! 

Lord  Dvron. 


MIGNOITS   SONG. 

FROU  "WILHELH  UEISTER." 

Know'st  thou  the  land  where  bloom  the  citron 

bowers. 
Where  the  gold-orange  lights  the  dusky  grove  ? 
High  waves  the  laurel  there,  the  myrtle  iiowers. 
And  tluough  a  still  blue  heaven  the  sweet  winds 

rove. 
Know'st  thou  it  well  ? 

There,  there  with  thee 
O  friend,  O  loved  one  !  tain  my  steps  would  flee. 

Know'st  thou  the  dwelling  ?  —  there  the  pillars 

rise, 
Soft  shines  the  hall,  the  painted  chambers  glow  ; 
And  forms  of  marble  seem  with  pitying  eyes 
To  say,  "Poor  child!  what  tlms  hath  wrought 

theo  woe  ? " 
Know'st  thou  it  well  ? 

There,  there  with  thee, 
0  my  protector  !  homewards  might  I  flee  ! 

Know'st  thou  the  mountain  ?  —  high  its  bridge 

is  hung, 
Where  the  mule  seeks  through  mist  and  cloud 

his  way  ; 
There  lurk  the  dragon-race,  deep  caves  among. 
O'er  beetling  rocks  there  foams  the  torrent  spray. 
Know'st  thou  it  well  ? 

With  thee,  with  theo. 
There  lies  my  path,  O  father  !  let  us  flee  ! 

From  the  German  of  GOF.Tim, 

by  FELICIA  HEUANS. 


INDIAN  NAMES. 

Yb  .say  they  all  have  passed  away, 
That  noble  race  and  brave  ; 

That  tlieir  light  canoes  have  vanished 
From  oil"  the  crested  wave  ; 


That  mid  the  forests  where  they  roamed 
There  rings  no  hunter's  shout ; 

But  their  name  is  on  your  W'aters, 
Ye  may  not  wash  it  out. 

'T  is  where  Ontario's  billow 

Like  ocean's  surge  is  curled. 
Where  strong  Niagara's  thunders  wake 

The  echo  of  the  world. 
Where  red  Missouri  bringeth 

Rich  tiibute  from  the  West, 
jVnd  Rappahannock  sweetly  sleeps 

On  green  Virginia's  breast. 

Ye  say  their  cone-like  cabins, 

That  clustered  o'er  the  vale, 
Have  fled  away  like  withered  leaves 

Before  the  autumn  gale  ; 
But  their  memory  liveth  on  your  hills. 

Their  baptism  on  your  shore. 
Your  everlasting  rivers  speak 

Their  dialect  of  yore. 

Old  Massachusetts  wears  it 

Upon  her  loi-dly  crown, 
And  broad  Ohio  bears  it 

Amid  his  young  renown  ; 
Connecticut  hath  WTcathed  it 

Wliere  her  quiet  foliage  waves  ; 
And  bold  Kentucky  breathed  it  hoarse 

Through  all  her  ancient  caves. 

Wacliusett  hides  its  lingering  voice 

Within  his  rocky  heart. 
And  Alleghany  graves  its  tone 

Throughout  his  lofty  chart  ; 
Monailuock  on  his  forehead  hoar 

Doth  seal  the  sacreil  trust  ; 
Your  mountains  buUd  their  monument, 

Though  ye  destroy  their  dust. 

Ye  call  these  red-browed  brethren 

The  insects  of  an  hour. 
Crushed  like  the  noteless  worm  amid 

The  regions  of  their  power  ; 
Ye  drive  them  from  their  fathers'  lands. 

Ye  break  of  faith  the  seal. 
But  can  ye  from  the  court  of  Heaven 

E.Yclude  their  last  appeal  ? 

Ye  sen  their  unresisting  tribes. 

With  toilsome  step  and  .slow. 
On  through  the  trackless  desert  pass, 

A  caravan  of  woe  ; 
Think  ye  the  Kternal  Ear  is  deaf  ? 

His  sleepless  vision  dim  ? 
Think  ye  the  .loul's  blood  may  not  cry 

From  that  far  land  to  liim  ? 

LVUIA  HUNl  LEV  SICOURNBV. 
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THE  POET  OF  TO-vDAY. 

More  than  the  soul  of  ancient  song  is  given 
To  tliee,  0  pout  of  to-day  !  —  thy  dower 

Comes,  from  a  higher  tlian  Olynipiau  Leaven, 
In  holier  beauty  and  in  larger  power. 

To  thee  Humanity,  her  woes  revealing, 

AVould  all  her  griefs  and  ancient  wrongs  re- 
hearse ; 

Would  make  thy  song  the  voice  of  her  appealing, 
And  sob  her  mighty  sorrows  through  thy  verse. 

While  in  her  season  of  great  darkness  sharing, 
Hail  thou  the  coming  of  each  promise-star 

Which  climbs  the  midnight  of  her  long  despair- 
ing. 
And  watch  for  morning  o'er  the  hills  afar. 

Wherever  Truth  her  holy  warfare  wages. 

Or  Freedom  pines,  there  let  thy  voice  be  heard  ; 

Sound  like  a  prophet-warning  down  the  ages 
The  human  utterance  of  God's  living  word. 

But  bring  not  thou  the  battle's  stonny  chorus. 
The  tramp  of  armies,  and  the  roar  of  fight. 

Not  war's  hot  smoke  to  taint  the  sweet  morn 
o'er  us. 
Nor  blaze  of  pillage,  reddening  up  the  night. 

O,  let  thy  lays  prolong  that  angel-singing. 
Girdling  with  music  the  Redeemer's  star. 
And  breathe  God's  peace,  to  eaith  ' glad  tidings ' 
bringing 
From  the  near  heavens,  of  old  so  dim  and  far  ! 
Sarah  J.  Lippincott  {Grace  Greenwood), 


ON  A  DISTANT  PROSPECT  OF  ETON  COLLEGE. 

Ye  distant  spires,  ye  antique  towers, 

That  crown  the  w.atery  glade. 
Where  grateful  Science  stOl  adores 

Her  Henry's  holy  shade  ; 
.'\nd  ye,  that  from  the  stately  brow 
I  If  Windsor's  heights  the  expanse  below 
Of  grove,  of  lawn,  of  mead  survey  ; 

Whose  turf,  whose  shade,  whose  flowers  among 

Wanders  the  hoary  Thames  along 
His  silver-winding  way  ! 

Ah,  happy  hills  !  ah,  pleasing  shade  ! 

Ah,  fields  beloved  in  vain  ! 
Where  once  my  careless  childhood  strayed, 

A  stranger  yet  to  jjain  : 
I  feel  the  gales  that  from  ye  blow 
A  momentary  bliss  bestow, 


As,  waving  fresh  their  gladsome  wing, 
My  weary  soul  they  seem  to  soothe, 
And,  redolent  of  joy  and  youth. 

To  breathe  a  second  spring. 

Say,  Father  Thames,  for  thou  hast  seen 

Full  many  a  sjirightly  race, 
Disporting  on  thy  margent  gieen. 

The  paths  of  pleasure  trace. 
Who  foremost  now  delight  to  cleave 
With  jjliant  arm  thy  glassy  wave  ? 
The  captive  linnet  which  inthrall  ? 

AVhat  idle  progeny  succeed 

To  chase  the  rolling  circle's  speed. 
Or  urge  the  Hying  ball  ? 

AVhile  some,  on  earnest  business  bent. 

Their  murmuring  labors  ply 
'Gainst  graver  hom's,  tliat  bring  constraint 

To  sweeten  libeity, 
Some  bold  adventurers  disdain 
The  limits  of  their  little  reign, 
And  unknown  regions  dare  descry  : 

Still  as  they  run,  they  look  behind  ; 

They  hear  a  voice  in  cveiy  wind. 
And  snatch  a  fearful  joy. 

Gay  hope  is  theirs,  by  fancy  fed, 

Less  pleasing  when  possessed  ; 
The  tear  forgot  as  soon  as  shed. 

The  sunshine  of  the  breast. 
Theus  buxom  health  of  rosy  hue, 
Wild  wit,  invention  ever  new, 
And  lively  cheer  of  \-igor  bom  ; 

The  thoughtless  day,  the  easy  night, 

The  spirits  pure,  the  slumbei-s  light. 
That  fly  the  approach  of  morn. 

Alas  !  regardless  of  their  doom. 

The  little  rictims  jilay  ; 
No  sense  have  they  of  ills  to  come, 

Nor  care  beyonil  to-day  ; 
Yet  see  how  all  arouuil  them  wait 
The  ministers  of  human  fate. 
And  black  Misfortune's  baleful  train. 

Ah  !  show  them  whore  in  ambush  stand. 

To  seize  their  prey,  the  murderous  band  : 
Ah,  tell  them  they  are  men  ! 

These  sh.ill  the  fury  passions  tear, 

The  vultures  of  the  mind, 
Disdainfid  Anger,  pallid  Fear, 

And  Shame,  that  skulks  behind  ; 
Or  pining  Love  shall  waste  their  youth. 
Or  Jealousy  with  rankling  tooth, 
That  inly  gnaws  the  secret  heart ; 

And  En\'y  wan,  and  faded  Care, 

Grim-visaged,  comfortless  Despair, 
And  Sorrow's  piercing  dart. 
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Ambition  this  shall  tempt  to  rise, 

Theu  whirl  the  wTetch  from  high, 
To  bitter  Sooni  a  sacrifice, 

And  grinuing  Infamy. 
The  stings  of  Falsehood  those  shall  try. 
And  hard  Unkindness'  altered  e)'e. 
That  mocks  the  tear  it  forced  to  flow  ; 
And  keen  Remorse  with  blood  defiled. 
And  moody  }iladiiess  laughing  wild 
Amid  severest  woe. 

Lo  !  in  the  vale  of  years  beneath 

A  grisly  troop  are  seen,  — 
The  i>aiiiful  family  of  Death, 

More  hideous  than  their  nueen  : 
This  racks  the  joints,  tliis  fires  the  veins, 
That  every  laboring  sinew  strains. 
Those  in  the  deeper  vitals  rage  : 

Lo  !  Poverty,  to  fJl  the  band, 

That  numbs  the  soul  with  icy  hand  ; 
And  slow-consuming  Age. 

To  each  his  sulferings  :  all  are  men, 

Condemned  alike  to  groan  ; 
The  tender  for  another's  pain. 

The  unfeeling  for  his  own. 
Yet,  ah  !  why  should  they  know  their  fate. 
Since  sorrow  never  comes  too  late. 
And  happiness  too  swiftly  flies  ! 

Thought  would  destroy  their  paradise. 

No  more  ;  where  ignorance  is  bliss, 

'T  is  folly  to  be  wise. 

THOMAS  Gray. 


MT  MOTHER'S  PICTURE. 

O  THAT  those  lips  had  language  !   Life  has  passed 
With  me  but  roughly  since  1  heard  thee  last. 
Those  lips  are  thine,  — thy  own  sweet  smile  I  see. 
The  same  that  oft  in  rhttdliond  solaced  me ; 
Voice  only  fails,  else  how  distinct  they  say, 
"Grieve  not,   my  child  ;   chase  all   thy   fears 

away  ! " 
The  meek  intelligence  of  those  dear  eyes 
(Blest  l)e  the  art  that  can  immortalize. 
The  art  that  baflles  time's  tjTannic  claim 
To  quench  it  !)  here  shines  on  mc  still  the  same. 
Faithful  remembrancer  of  one  so  dear  ! 

0  welcome  guest,  though  unexpected  here  ! 
Who  bid'st  me  honor  with  an  artless  song. 
Affectionate,  a  mother  lost  so  long. 

1  will  iiIh-v,  —  not  willingly  alone, 

liut  gladly,  lus  tln'  ])rcie]it  were  her  own  ; 
And,  while  that  face  renews  my  filial  grief. 
Fancy  shall  weave  a  chami  for  my  relief,  — 
Shall  steeji  me  in  Klysian  revery, 
A  momentary  dream  that  thou  art  she. 


My  mother  !   when  I  learned  that  thou  wast 

dead, 
Say,  wast  thou  conscious  of  the  tears  I  shed  ? 
Hovered  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  sorrowing  son,  — 
Wretch  even  then,  life's  journey  just  begun  ? 
Perhaps  thou  gavest  me,  though  unfelt,  a  kiss  ; 
Perhaps  a  tear,  if  souls  can  weep  in  bliss  — 
Ah,  that  maternal  smile  !  it  answers  —  Yes. 
I  heard  the  bell  tolled  on  thy  burial  day ; 
I  saw  the  hearse  that  bore  thee  slow  away ; 
And,  turning  from  my  nursery  window,  drew 
A  long,  long  sigh,  and  wept  a  last  adieu  ! 
But  was  it  such  ?  —  It  was.  —  Where  thou  art 

gone 
Adieus  and  farewells  are  a  sound  unknown  ; 
May  I  but  meet  thee  on  that  peaceful  shore. 
The  parting  word  shall  pass  my  lips  no  more. 
Thy  maidens,  grieved  themselves  at  my  concern. 
Oft  gave  me  promise  of  thy  quick  return ; 
What  ardently  I  wished  I  long  believed. 
And,  disappointed  still,  was  still  deceived,  — 
By  expectation  every  day  beguiled, 
Dupe  of  to-morrow  even  from  a  child. 
Thus  many  a  sad  to-morrow  came  and  went, 
Till,  all  my  stock  of  infant  sorrows  spent, 
I  learned  at  last  submission  to  my  lot  ; 
But,  though  I  less  deplored  thee,  ne'er  forgot. 
Where  once  we  dwelt  our  name  is  heard  no 

more. 
Children  not  thine  have  trod  my  nursery  floor  ; 
And  where  the  gardener  Robin,  day  by  day. 
Drew  me  to  school  along  the  public  way,  — 
Delighted  with  my  bawble  coach,  and  wrapped 
In  scarlet  mantle  wann  and  velvet  cap,  — 
'T  is  now  become  a  history  little  known 
That  once  we  called  the  pastoral  house  our  own. 
Short-lived  possession  !  but  the  record  fair 
That  memory  keeps  of  all  thy  kindness  there 
Still  outlives  many  a  storm  that  has  etl'aced 
A  thousand  other  themes,  less  deeply  traced  : 
Thy  nightly  visits  to  my  chamber  made. 
That  thou  mightst  know  me  safe  and  warmly  laid  ; 
Thy  morning  bounties  ere  1  left  my  home,  — 
The  biscuit,  or  confectionery  plum  ; 
The  fragrant  waters  on  my  cheeks  bestowed 
By  thy   own   hand,   till    fresh   they  shone  ami 

glowed,  — 
All  this,  and,  more  endearing  still  than  all, 
Thy  constant  flow  of  love,  that  knew  no  fall,  — 
Ne'er  roughened  by  those  cataracts  and  breaks 
That  humor  interposed  too  often  makes  ; 
AH  this,  still  legible  in  memory's  page,  , 

And  still  to  be  so  to  my  latest  age. 
Adds  joy  to  duty,  makes  me  glad  to  pay 
Such  honors  to  thee  as  my  numbers  may,  — 
Perhaps  a  frail  memorial,  but  sincere,  — 
Not   scorned  in  heaven,    though   little  noticed 

here. 
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Could  time,   his  flight  reversed,  restore  the 

hours 
AVHien,  playing  mth  thy  vesture's  tissued  flow- 
ers — 
The  violet,  the  pink,  the  jessamine  — 
I  pricked  them  into  paper  with  a  pin 
(And  thou  wast  happier  than  myself  the  while  — 
Wouldst  softly  speak,  and  stroke  my  head  and 

smile)  — 
Could  those  few  pleasant  days  again  appear. 
Might  one  wish  bring  them,  would  I  wish  them 

here  > 
I  would  not  trust  my  heart,  —  the  dear  delight 
Seems  so  to  be  desired,  jierhaps  I  might. 
But  no,  —  what  here  we  call  our  life  is  such. 
So  little  to  be  loved,  and  thou  so  much. 
That  I  should  ill  requite  thee  to  eonstraia 
Thy  unbound  spirit  into  bonds  again. 

Thou  —  as  a  gallant  bark,  from  Albion's  coast, 
(The  storms  all  weathered  and  the  oceau  crossed,) 
Shoots  into  port  at  some  well-havened  isle, 
^V^lere  spices  breathe  and  brighter  seasons  smile  ; 
There  sits  quiescent  on  the  floods,  that  show 
Her  beauteous  form  reflected  clear  below, 
WliUe  airs  impregnated  with  incense  play 
Around  her,  fanning  light  her  streamers  gay,  — 
So  thou,  with  sails  how  swift  !  hast  reached  the 

shore 
"  Where  tempests  never  beat  nor  biUows  roar  "  : 
And  thy  loved  consort  on  the  dangerous  tide 
Of  life  long  since  has  anchored  by  thy  side. 
But  me,  scarce  hoping  to  attain  that  rest, 
Always  from  port  witlihcld,  always  distressed,  — 
Me  howling  blasts  drive  devious,  tempest-tossed. 
Sails  ripped,  scams  opening  wide,  and  compass 

lost ; 
And  day  by  day  some  current's  thwarting  force 
Sets  me  more  distant  from  a  prosperous  com'se. 
Yet  0,  the  thought  that  thou  art   safe,  and 

he!  — 
That  thought  is  joy,  airive  what  may  to  me. 
My  boast  is  not  that  I  deduce  my  birth 
From  loins  enthroned,  and  rulers  of  the  earth  ; 
But  higher  far  my  proud  pretensions  rise,  — 
The  son  of  parents  passed  into  the  skies. 
And   now,    farewell  !  —  Time,   unrevoked,  has 

run 
His    wonted    course ;    yet   what    I    wished    is 

done. 
By  contemplation's  lielp,  not  sought  in  vain, 
I  seem  to  have  lived  my  childhood  o'er  again,  — 
To  have  renewed  the  joys  that  once  were  mine, 
Without  the  sin  of  violating  thine  ; 
And,  while  the  wings  of  fancy  still  are  free. 
And  I  can  view  this  mimic  show  of  thee. 
Time  has  but  half  succeeded  in  his  theft,  — 
Thyself  removed,  thy  power  to  soothe  me  left. 
William  Cowphr. 


REVENGE  OF  INJTTRIES. 

The  fairest  action  of  our  human  life 

Is  scorning  to  revenge  an  injury  : 
For  who  forgives  without  a  further  strife 

His  adversary's  heart  to  him  doth  tie  : 
And  't  is  a  firmer  conquest  truly  said 
To  win  the  heart  than  overthrow  the  head. 

If  we  a  worthy  enemy  do  find. 

To  yield  to  worth,  it  must  be  nobly  done  ; 
But  if  of  baser  metal  be  his  mind. 

In  base  revenge  there  is  no  honor  won. 
Who  would  a  worthy  courage  overthrow  ? 
And  who  would  wrestle  with  a  worthless  foe  ? 

We  say  our  hearts  are  great,  and  cannot  yield  ; 
Because   they   cannot   yield,    it  proves  them 
poor  : 
Great  hearts  are  tasked  beyond  their  power  but 
seld  : 
The  weakest  lion  will  the  loudest  roar. 
Truth's  school  for  certain  does  this  same  allow, 
High-heartedness  doth  sometimes  teach  to  bow. 
Lady  Elizabeth  Carkw. 


FAITH. 


Better  trust  all  and  be  deceived. 
And  weep  that  tiust  and  that  deceiving. 
Than  doubt  one  heart  that,  if  believed. 
Had  blessed  one's  life  with  true  believing. 

0,  in  this  mocking  world  too  fost 

The  doubting  fiend  o'ertakes  our  youth  ; 

Better  be  cheated  to  the  last 

Than  lose  the  blessed  hope  of  truth. 

Frances  Anne  Kemble. 


JUDGE  NOT. 

Judge  not ;  the  workings  of  his  brain 
And  of  his  heart  thou  canst  not  see  ; 

Wliat  looks  to  thy  dim  eyes  a  stain, 
In  (Jod's  pm-e  light  may  only  be 

A  scar,  brought  from  some  well-won  field, 

Wliere  thou  would.st  only  faint  and  yield. 

The  look,  the  air,  that  frets  thy  sight 

May  be  a  token  tliat  below 
The  soul  has  closed  in  deadly  fight 

With  some  infernal  fiery  foe. 
Whose  glance  would  scorch  tliy  smiling  grace. 
And  cast  thee  shuddering  on  thy  face  ! 

The  fall  thou  darest  to  despise,  — 
May  be  the  angel's  slackened  hand 
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Has  suffered  it,  that  he  may  rise 

Ami  take  a  finuer,  surer  stiind  ; 
Or,  trusting  le&i  to  earthly  things, 
May  henceforth  learn  to  use  his  wings. 

And  judge  none  lost ;  but  wait  and  see, 
With  hopeful  pity,  not  disdaiu  ; 

The  depth  of  the  abyss  may  be 
The  measure  of  the  height  of  pain 

And  love  and  glory  tliat  may  raise 

This  soul  to  God  in  after  days ! 

Adelaide  Anne  Procter. 


FLOWEKS  WITHOUT  FRUIT. 

Pnt'KE  thou  thy  words  ;  the  thoughts  control 
That  o'er  thee  swell  and  throng  ;  — 

They  will  condense  within  thy  soul. 
And  change  to  purpose  strong. 

But  he  who  lets  his  feelings  run 

In  soft  lu.\urious  flow, 
Shrinks  when  hard  service  must  be  done. 

And  faints  at  every  woe. 

Faith's  meanest  deed  more  favor  bears. 
Where  hearts  and  wills  are  weighed. 

Than  brightest  transports,  choicest  prayers. 
Which  bloom  their  hour,  and  fade. 

John  henkv  Newman. 


THE  DOORSTEP. 

The  conference-meeting  through  at  last. 
Wo  boys  around  the  vestry  waited, 

To  see  the  girls  come  tri[iping  past, 
Like  snowbirds  willing  to  be  mated. 

Not  braver  he  that  leaps  the  wall 

By  level  mnskot-lhushes  littcn. 
Than  I,  who  stejjped  before  them  all, 

Who  longed  to  sec  me  get  the  mitten. 

But  no  ;  she  blushed,  and  took  my  arm  ! 

We  let  the  old  folks  have  the  highway. 
And  started  toward  the  Maple  Farm 

Along  a  kind  of  lover's  by-way. 

I  can't  remember  what  we  said, 
'T  was  nothing  worth  a  song  or  story  ; 

Yet  that  rude  path  by  which  we  sped  ' 

Seemed  all  transformed  and  in  a  glory. 

The  snow  was  crisp  beneath  our  feet, 

The  moon  was  full,  the  fields  were  gleaming  ; 

By  hood  and  tijipet  sheltered  sweet, 
Hor  face  with  youth  and  lieallh  was  beaming. 


The  little  hand  outside  her  mutf,  — 
O  sculptor,  if  you  could  but  mold  it !  — 

So  lightly  touched  my  jacket-culT, 
To  keep  it  warm  I  had  to  hold  it. 

To  have  her  with  me  there  alone,  — 

'T  was  love  and  fear  and  triumph  blended. 

At  last  we  reached  the  foot-worn  stone 
Where  that  delicious  journey  ended. 

The  old  folks,  too,  were  almost  home  ; 

Her  dimpled  hand  the  latches  fingered, 
We  heaid  the  voices  nearer  come. 

Yet  on  the  dooi'step  stiU  we  lingered. 

She  shook  her  ringlets  from  her  hood, 

And  with  a  "  Thank  you,  Ned,"  dissembled, 

But  yet  1  knew  she  understood 
With  what  a  daring  wish  I  trembled. 

A  cloud  passed  kindly  overhead, 
The  moon  was  slyly  peeping  through  it, 

Yet  hid  its  face,  as  if  it  said, 

"  Come,  now  or  never  !  do  it !  do  it  I" 

My  lips  till  then  had  only  known 

The  kiss  of  mother  and  of  sister, 
But  somehow,  full  upon  her  own 

Sweet,  rosy,  darling  mouth  —  I  kissed  her  ! 

Perhaps  't  was  boyish  love,  yet  still, 

0  listless  woman,  weary  lover  ! 

To  feel  once  more  that  fresh,  wild  thrill 

1  'd  give  —     But  who  can  live  youth  over  ? 

EDMUND  Clarence  stedman. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  CAMP. 

"  Give  us  a  song  !  "  the  soldiers  cried, 

The  outer  trenches  guarding. 
When  the  heated  guns  of  the  camps  allied 

Cirew  weary  of  bombarding. 

Tlie  dark  Redan,  in  silent  scoff. 
Lay,  grim  and  threatening,  under  ; 

And  the  tawny  mound  of  the  Malakoff 
No  longer  belched  its  thunder. 

There  was  a  pause.     A  guardsman  said  : 
' '  We  storm  the  forts  to-morrow  ; 

Sing  whili^  we  may,  another  day 
Will  bring  enough  of  sorrow." 

They  lay  along  the  battery's  side, 

Below  the  smoking  cannon  : 
Bravo  hearts,  from  Severn  and  from  Clyde, 

And  from  the  banks  of  Slmimon. 
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They  ssing  of  love,  and  not  of  fame  ; 

Forgot  was  Britain's  glory  ; 
Each  heart  recalled  a  dilferent  name, 

But  all  sang  "  Annie  Laurie." 

Voice  after  voice  caught  up  the  song, 

Until  its  tender  passion 
Rose  like  an  anthem,  rich  and  strong,  — 

Their  battle-eve  confession. 

Dear  girl,  her  name  he  dared  not  speak. 
But,  as  the  song  grew  louder. 

Something  upon  the  soldier's  cheek 
■Washed  off  the  stains  of  powder. 

Beyond  the  darkening  ocean  burned 

The  bloody  .sunset's  embers, 
While  the  Crimean  valleys  learned 

How  English  love  remembers. 

And  once  again  a  fire  of  hell 
Rained  on  the  Russian  quarters. 

With  scream  of  shot,  and  burst  of  shell. 
And  bellowing  of  the  mortars  ! 

And  Irish  Nora's  eyes  are  dim 
For  a  singer,  dumb  and  gory  ; 

And  English  Mary  mourns  for  him 
Who  sang  of  "Annie  Laurie." 

Sleep,  soldiers  !  still  in  honored  rest 
Your  truth  and  valor  wearing  ; 

The  bravest  are  the  tenderest,  — 
The  loving  are  the  daring. 

Bayard  Taylor. 


THE  TOTTCHSTONE. 

A  MAN  there  came,  whence  none  could  tell. 
Bearing  a  touchstone  in  liis  hand  ; 
And  tested  all  things  in  the  land 

By  its  unerring  spell. 

Quick  birth  of  transmutation  smote 
The  fair  to  foul,  the  foul  to  fair  ; 
Purple  nor  ermine  did  he  spare, 

Nor  scorn  the  dusty  coat. 

Of  heirloom  jewels,  prized  so  much. 

Were  many  changed  to  chips  and  clods, 
And  even  statues  of  the  gods 

Crumbled  beneath  its  touch. 

Then  angrily  the  people  cried, 

"The  loss  outweighs  the  profit  far  ; 
Our  goods  suffice  us  as  they  are  ; 

We  will  not  liav('  them  tried." 


And  since  they  could  not  so  avail 
To  check  this  unrelenting  guest. 
They  seized  him,  saying,  "Let  him  test 

How  real  is  our  jail !  " 

But,  though  they  slew  him  with  the  sword. 
And  in  a  fire  his  touchstone  burned, 
Its  doings  could  not  be  o'erturned, 

Its  undoings  restored. 

And  when,  to  stop  all  future  liaim, 
Tliey  strewed  its  ashes  on  the  breeze  ; 
They  little  guessed  each  grain  of  these 

Conveyed  the  perfect  charm. 

William  Allingham. 


THE  OLD  MAID. 

Why  sits  she  thus  in  solitude  ?    Her  heart 

Seems  melting  in  her  eyes'  delicious  blue  ; 
And  as  it  heaves,  her  ripe  lips  lie  apart. 

As  if  to  let  its  heavy  throbbings  through  ; 
In  her  dark  eye  a  depth  of  softness  swells. 

Deeper  than  that  her  careless  girlhood  wore  ; 
And  her  cheek  crimsons  with  the  hue  that  tolls 

The  rich,  fair  fruit  is  ripened  to  the  core. 

It  is  her  thirtieth  birthd.iy  !     With  a  sigh 

Her  soul  hath  turned  from  youth's  lu.xuriant 
bowers. 
And  her  heart  taken  u]i  the  last  sweet  tie 

That  measured  out  its  links  of  golden  hours  ! 
She  feels  her  inmost  soul  within  her  stu- 

With   thoughts   too    wild   and  passionate  to 
speak  ; 
Yet  her  full  heart  —  its  own  interpreter  — 

Translates  itself  in  sUence  on  her  cheek. 

Joy's  opening  buds,  affection's  glowing  flowers. 

Once  lightly  sprang  within  her  beaming  track ; 
0,  life  was  beautiful  in  those  lost  hours, 

And  yet  she  does  not  wish  to  wander  back  ! 
No  !  she  but  loves  in  loneliness  to  think 

On  pleasures  past,  though  nevermore  to  be  ; 
Hope  links  her  to  the  future,  —  but  the  link 

That  binds  her  to  the  past  is  memory. 

AMELIA  B.  WELBY 


MUSIC'S  DUEL. 

Now  westward  Sol  had  spent  the  richest  beams 

Of  noon's  high  glory,  when,  hard  by  the  streams 

Of  Tiber,  on  the  scene  of  a  green  plat. 

Under  protection  of  an  oak,  there  sat 

A  sweet  lute's-master,  in  whose  gentle  airs 

He  lost  the  day's  heat  and  his  own  hot  cares. 

Close  in  tlie  covert  of  the  leaves  there  stood 

A  nightingale,  come  from  the  neighboring  wood 


RETROSPECTION. 

" ^'•'  *"'  '"""   '■»   loneliness   lo  think 

On  pleasures  fast,   though    nevermore  to  be 
Ho/:e   links  her   lo   the  future.— hut  the  link 
That  bintls  ker  to  the  fast  is  memory." 
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(The  sweet  inhabitant  of  each  glad  tree, 
Their  ntuse,  tlieii'  sireu,  haruihss  siren  she)  : 
There  stooU  she  listening,  and  did  entertain 
The  music's  soft  report,  and  mold  the  same 
In  her  own  murnmi-s  ;  tliat  whatever  mood 
His  curious  lingers  lent,  her  voice  made  good. 
The  man  perceived  his  rival,  and  her  art ; 
Disposed  to  give  the  light-foot  lady  sj)ort, 
Awakes  his  lute,  and  'g;iinst  the  fight  to  come 
Informs  it  in  a  sweet  piyjludium 
Of  closer  strains,  and  e'er  the  war  begin, 
He  lightly  skirmishes  on  eveiy  string 
Charged  with  a  flying  touch ;  and  straightway  slio 
Carves  out  her  dainty  voice  as  readily 
Into  a  thous^md  sweet  distinguished  tones, 
And  reckons  up  in  soft  divisions 
Quick  volumes  of  wild  notes,  to  let  him  know, 
By  that  shrill  taste,  she  could  do  something  too. 
His  nimble  hand's  instinct  then  taught  each 
string 
A  capering  cheerfulness,  and  made  them  sing 
To  their  own  dance  ;  now  negligently  ra.sli 
He  throws  liLs  arm,  and  with  a  long-drawn  dash 
Itlends  all  together  ;  then  distinctly  trips 
From  this  to  that,  then  <|uick  returning  skips, 
And  snatches  this  again,  and  pauses  there. 
She  measures  every  measure,  everywhere 
Meets  art  with  art ;  sometimes,  as  if  in  doubt 
Not  jierfect  yet,  and  Ic'anng  to  be  out, 
Trails  her  plain  ditty  in  one  long-spun  note, 
Through  the  sleek  passage  of  her  o])eii  throat, 
A  clear,  un\mnkled  song  ;  then  doth  she  point  it 
With  tender  accents,  and  severely  joint  it 
By  short  diminutives,  that  being  reared 
In  controverting  warbles,  evenly  shared. 
With  her  .sweet  self  she  wrangles  :  he,  amazed 
That  from  so  small  a  channel  should  be  raised 
The  tonent  of  a  voice  whose  melody 
Could  melt  into  such  sweet  variety. 
Strains  higher  yet,  that,  tickled  with  rare  art. 
The  tjittling  strings,  each  breathing  in  his  ]>art, 
Most  kindly  do  fall  out  ;  the  giumbling  ba.ss 
In  surly  groans  disdains  the  treble's  grace  ; 
The  high-pereht  treble  chirps  at  this,  and  cliides, 
Until  his  finger  (moderator)  hides 
And  clo.ses  the  sweet  (piarrel,  rousing  all, 
IIoar.se,  shrill,  at  once  ;  as  when  the  tnnnpcts  call 
Hot  Mars  to  the  harvest  of  death's  field,  and  woo 
Men's  hearts  into  their  hands  ;  this  lesson  too      | 
She  gives  them  back  ;  her  supph;  breast  thrills  out  1 
Sharp  airs,  and  staggers  in  a  warbling  doubt 
Of  dallying  sweetness,  hovers  o'er  her  skill. 
And  folds  in  waved  notes,  with  a  trembling  bill, 
The  pli.ant  series  of  her  .slipjiery  song; 
Then  starts  .she  suddenly  into  a  throng 
Of  short  thick  sobs,  whose   thundering  volleys 

float. 
And  roll  themsolres  over  her  lubric  throat 


In  panting  murmurs,  stilled  out  of  her  breast ; 
That  ever-bubbling  spring,  the  sugared  nest 
Of  her  delicious  soul,  that  there  does  lie 
Bathing  in  streams  of  liijuid  melody  ; 
Music's  best  seed-plot ;  when  in  ripened  airs 
A  golden-headed  harvest  fairly  rears 
His  honey-dropping  tops  plowed  by  her  breath 
Which  there  reciprocally  laboreth. 
In  that  sweet  soil  it  seems  a  holy  quire. 
Sounded  to  the  name  of  great  Apollo's  lyre  ; 
Whose  silver  roof  rings  with  the  sprightly  notes 
Of   sweet-lipped    angel-imps,   that  swill   their 

throats 
In  cream  of  morning  Helicon,  and  then 
Prefer  soft  anthems  to  the  ears  of  men, 
To  woo  them  from  their  beds,  still  nuu'muring 
That  men  can  sleep  while  they  their  matins  sing 
(Most  divine  service),  whose  so  early  lay 
Trevents  the  eyelids  of  the  blushing  day. 
There  might  you  hear  her  kindle  her  soft  voice 
In  the  close  murnuir  of  a  sparkling  noise  ; 
And  lay  the  groundwork  of  her  hojicful  song, 
Still  keeping  in  tlii^  forward  stream  so  long. 
Till  a  sweet  whirlwind  (striving  to  get  out) 
Heaves  her  soft  bosom,  wanders  round  about, 
And  makes  a  pretty  earthquake  in  her  breast. 
Till  the  fledged  notes  at  length  forsake  their  nest. 
Fluttering  in  wanton  shoals,  and  to  the  sky, 
Winged  with  their  own  wild  echoes,  prattling  fly. 
She  opes  the  floodgate,  and  lets  loose  a  tide 
Of  streaming  sweetness,  which  in  state  doth  ride 
On  the  waved  back  of  every  swelling  strain, 
Rising  and  falling  in  a  pompous  train  ; 
And  while  she  thus  discharges  a  shrill  peal 
Of  Hashing  aire,  she  (lualifics  theii'  zeal 
With  the  cool  epode  of  a  graver  note  ; 
Thus  high,  thus  low,  as  if  her  silver  throat 
Would  reach  the  brazen  voice  of  war's  hoarse  bird ; 
Her  little  soul  is  ravished,  and  so  poured 
Into  loose  ecstasies,  that  she  is  placed 
Above  herself,  music's  enthusiast. 

Shamo  now  and  anger  mixed  a  double  stain 
In  the  musician's  face  :  "Yet,  once  again, 
Jlistress,  I  come  :  now  reach  a  strain,  my  lute. 
Above  her  mock,  or  be  forever  mute. 
Or  tuno  a  song  of  victory  to  me. 
Or  to  thyself  sing  thine  own  obsecpiy." 
So  said,  his  hands  sprightly  as  fire  he  flings, 
.Vnd  with  a  quavering  coyness  tastes  the  string,s. 
The  sweet-lipped  sisters  musically  frighted, 
Singing  their  fears  arc  fearfully  delighted  ; 
Trembling  as  when  Apollo's  golden  hairs 
.\re  fanned  and  fri/zled  in  the  wanton  airs 
Of  his  own  breath,  which,  married  to  his  lyre. 
Doth  tunc  the  spheres,  and  make  heaven's  sell 

look  higher ; 
From  this  to  that,  from  that  to  this  ho  flies, 
Feels  music's  pulse  in  all  her  arteries  : 


Caught  in  a  net  which  there  Apollo  siireads, 
His  fingers  struggle  with  the  vocal  threads, 
J'ollowing  those  little  nUs,  he  sinks  into 
A  sea  of  Helicon  ;  his  hand  does  go 
Tliose  parts  of  sweetness  which  with  nectar  drop, 
Softer  than  that  which  pants  in  Hebe's  cup. 
The  humorous  strings  expound  his  learned  touch 
By  various  glosses  ;  now  they  seem  to  grutch 
And  murmur  in  a  buzzing  din,  then  jingle 
1  n  sluill-toned  accents  striving  to  be  single  ; 
Every  smooth  turn,  every  delicious  stroke, 
Gives  life  to  some  new  grace  ;  thus  doth  he  invoke 
Sweetness  by  all  her  names;  thus,  bravely  thus 
(Fraught  with  a  fuiy  so  hai-mouious). 
The  lute's  light  genius  now  does  proudly  rise. 
Heaved  on  the  surges  of  swollen  rhapsodies  ; 
AVliose  flourish  (meteor-like)  doth  curl  the  air 
With  Hash  of  high-born  fancies,  here  and  there 
Dancing  in  lofty  measures,  and  anon 
Creeps  on  the  soft  touch  of  a  tender  tone, 
AVliose  tremliUng  munnui-s,  melting  in  wild  airs. 
Run  to  and  fro,  complaining  his  sweet  cares  ; 
Because  those  precious  mysteries  that  dwell 
In  music's  ravished  sold  he  dare  not  tell, 
But  whisper  to  the  world  :  thus  do  they  vary. 
Each  string  his  note,  as  if  they  meant  to  carry 
Their  master's  blest  soul  (snatched  out  at  his  ears 
By  a  strong  ecstasy)  through  all  the  spheres 
Of  music's  heaven  ;  and  seat  it  there  on  high. 
In  the  empyrean  of  pure  harmony. 
At  length  (after  so  long,  so  loud  a  strife 
Of  all  the  strings,  stiU  breathing  the  best  life 
Of  blest  variety,  attending  on 
His  fingers'  fairest  evolution. 
In  many  a  sweet  rise,  many  as  sweet  a  faO) 
A  full-mouthed  diapason  swallows  all. 

This  done,  he  lists  what  she  would  say  to  this ; 
And  she,  although  her  breath's  late  exercise 
Had  dealt  too  rougldy  with  her  tender  throat. 
Yet  summons  all  her  sweet  powers  for  a  note. 
Alas  1  in  vain  !  for  while  (sweet  soul)  she  tries 
To  measure  all  those  wild  diversities 
Of  chattering  strings  by  the  small  size  of  one 
Poor  simple  voice,  raised  in  a  natural  tone  ; 
She  fails,  and  failing  grieves,  and  grieving  dies  : 
She  dies,  and  leaves  her  life  the  victor's  prize, 
Falling  upon  his  lute  :  O,  fit  to  have 
(That  lived  so  sweetly),  dead,  so  sweet  a  grave  ! 

RICHARD  CRASHAW. 


THE  MUSICAL  DUEL. 

FROM  THE  *■  LOX-ER'S  MELANCHOLV.'* 

MENAPnoN.     Passing  from  Italy  to  Greece, 

the  tales 
Which  poets  of  an  elder  time  have  feigned 
To  glorify  their  Tempe,  bred  in  me 
1  *esire  of  visiting  that  paradise. 


To  Thessaly  I  came  ;  and,  living  private. 
Without  acquaintance  of  more  -■■weet  comi)anions 
Than  the  old  inmates  to  my  love,  my  thoughts, 
1  day  by  day  frequented  silent  groves 
And  solitary  walks.     One  morning  early 
This  accident  cncoiuitered  nic  ;  I  heard 
The  sweetest  and  most  ravishing  contention 
That  art  and  nature  ever  were  at  strife  in. 
Amethus.     I  cannot  yet  conceive  what  you 

infer 
By  art  and  nature. 

Men.  I  shall  soon  resolve  you. 

A  sound  of  music  touched  mine  ears,  or  rather, 
Indeed,  entranced  my  soul.     As  I  stole  nearer, 
Invited  by  the  melancholy,  I  saw 
This  youtli,  this  fair-faced  youth,  upon  his  lute. 
With  strains  of  strange  variety  and  harmony, 
Proclaiuuug,  as  it  seemed,  so  bold  a  challenge 
To  the  clear  choristers  of  the  woods,  the  birds. 
That,  as  they  flocked  about  him,  all  stood  silent. 
Wondering  at  what  they  heard.     I  wondered 

too. 
Am.    And  so  do  I  ;  good  !  —  On ! 
Men.  A  nightingale, 

Nature's  best  skilled  musician,  undertakes 
The  challenge,  and,  for  every  several  strain 
The  well-shaped  youth  could  touch,  she  sung  her 

own  ;  • 

He  could  not  run  division  with  more  art 
Upon  his  quaking  instrument  than  she, 
The  nightingale,  did  with  her  various  notes 
Reply  to  ;  for  a  voice,  and  for  a  sound, 
Amethus,  't  is  much  easier  to  believe 
That  such  they  weri'  than  hope  to  Ileal-  again. 
Am.    How  did  the  rivals  part  ? 
Men.  You  term  them  rightly  ; 

For  they  were  rivals,  and  their  mistress,  Har- 
mony. — 
Some  time  thus  spent,  the  young  man  grew  at 

last 
Into  a  pretty  anger,  that  a  bird 
Whom  art  had  never  taught  clefs,   moods,   or 

notes. 
Should  vie  with  him  for  mastery,  whose  study 
Had  busied  many  houre  to  perfect  practice  : 
To  end  the  controversy,  in  a  rapture 
Upon  his  instrument  he  plays  so  swiftly. 
So  many  voluntaries,  and  so  quick. 
That  there  was  curiosity  and  cunning. 
Concord  in  discord,  lines  of  differing  method 
Meeting  in  one  full  center  of  delight. 
Am.    Now  for  the  bird. 

Men.  The  bird,  ordained  to  be 

Music's  first  martyr,  strove  to  imitate 
These  several  sounds  ;  which,  when  her  warbling 

throat 
Failed  in,  for  grief,  down  dropped  she  on  his 

lute, 
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And  broke  ber  heart !     It  was  the  quaintest  sad- 

0, 

those  mighty  toMci-s of  old  !  with  their  turrets, 

ness 

moat,  and  keep. 

To  see  the  comiueior  ujwn  her  hearse 

Their  battlements  and  ba.stions,  their  dungeons 

To  weep  a  fnneral  elegj'  of  tears  ; 

dark  and  deep. 

That,  trust  me,  my  Amethus,  1  could  chide 

Full  many  a  baron  held  his  court  within  the 

Mine  own  unmanly  weakness,  that  made  me 

castle  hold  ; 

A  fellow-mourner  with  him. 

And  many  a  captive  languished  there,  in  those 

A.M.                                       I  believe  thee. 

strong  towers  of  old. 

Men.    He  looked  upon  the  trophies  of  his  art. 

Then  sighed,  then  wiped  his  eyes,  then  sighed. 

0, 

the  troubadours  of  old  !  with  the  gentle  min- 

and  cried. 

strelsie 

"  Alas,  poor  creature  !     I  will  soon  revenge 

Of  hope  and  joy,  or  deep  despair,  whiche'er  their 

This  cruelty  upon  the  author  of  it ; 

lot  might  be  ; 

Henceforth  this  lute,  guilty  of  innocent  blood. 

Fur  years  they  served  their  ladye-loves  ere  they 

.Shall  ncvcnnore  betray  a  harmless  peace 

their  passions  told,  — 

To  an  untimely  end  "  ;  and  in  that  sorrow. 

u, 

wondrous  patience  must  have  had  those  trou- 

.Vs  he  was  pashing  it  against  a  tree, 

badoui-s  of  old  ! 

1  suddenly  slept  in. 

JOHN  FORD. 

0, 

those  blessed  times  of  old,  v\-ith  their  chivalry 

11 

and  gtate  ! 

ove  to  read  their  chronicles,  which  such  brave 

deeds  relate  ; 

0,  THJi  PT.KASAITT  DAYS  OF  OLD  1 

U 

ove  to  sing  their  ancient  rhymes,  to  hear  their 

0,  THE  pleasant  days  of  old,  which  so  often  people 

legends  told,  — 
But,  Heaven  be  thanked !  I  live  not  in  those 

praise  ! 

blessed  tianee  of  old  ! 

True,  they  wanted  all  the  luxuries  that  grace  our 

FRANCES  BROWN. 

modern  days  ; 

Bare  floors  were  strewed  with  rushes,  the  walls 
let  in  the  cold  ; 

0,  how  they  nmst  have  shivered  in  those  pleasant 

MY  WIPE  AND  CHILD. 

days  of  old  ! 

The  tattoo  beats,  — the  lights  are  gone, 

0,  tho.sE  ancient  lords  of  old,  how  mapiiflcent 

The  camp  around  in  slumber  lies. 

they  were  ! 

Th(^  niglit  with  solemn  pace  moves  on, 

They  thiew  down  and    imprisoned   kings,  —  to 

The  shadows  thicken  o'er  the  skies  ; 

thwart  them  who  might  dare  ? 

But  sleei>  my  weary  eyes  hatli  llown, 

They  ruled  their  serfs  right  sternly ;  they  took 

And  sad,  uneasy  thoughts  arise. 

from  Jews  their  gold,  — 

Above  IkjIIi  law  and  equity  were  those  great  lords 

I  think  of  thee,  0  darling  one, 

of  old  ! 

Whose  love  my  early  life  hath  blest  — 
Of  thee  and  him  —  our  baby  son  — 

0,  the  gallant  knights  of  old,  for  their  valor  so 

Who  slumbers  on  thy  gentle  breast. 

renowned  ! 

God  of  the  tender,  frail,  and  lone. 

With  sword  and  lanco  and  armor  strong  they 

0,  guard  the  tender  sleeper's  rest ! 

scoured  the  coimtry  round  ; 

And  whenever  aught  to  tempt  them  they  met  by 

And  hover  gently,  hover  near 

wood  (ir  wold. 

To  her  whose  watchful  eye  is  wet,  — 

By  right  of  sword  they  seized  the  prize,  —  those 

To  mother,  wife,  —  the  doubly  dear, 

gallant  knights  of  old  ! 

In  whose  young  heart  have  freshly  met 
Two  streams  of  love  so  deep  and  clear. 

0,  the  gentle  dames  of  old  !  who,  quite  free  from 

And  cheer  her  drooping  spirits  yet. 

fear  or  pain. 

Could  gaze  on  .jo\ist  and  tournament,  and  sec 

Now,  while  she  kneels  before  thy  throne. 

their  champions  slain ; 

O,  teach  her,  Rulei-  of  the  skies. 

They  lived  on   good  beefsteaks  and  ale,  which 

That,  while  by  thy  behest  alone 

made  them  strong  and  bold,  — 

Earth's  mightiest  powers  fall  or  rise. 

0,  more  like  men  than  women  were  those  gentle 

No  tear  is  wept  to  ihee  unknown, 

dames  of  old  ! 

No  hair  is  lost,  no  sparrow  dies ! 
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That  tliou  canst  stay  thu  ruthless  hamls 

But  what  torments  of  grief  you  endured 

Of  (lark  disoase,  aud  soothe  its  pain  ; 

From  evils  which  never  arrived  ! 

That  only  by  thy  stern  coniniands 

The  battle's  lost,  the  soldier's  slain  ; 

HERI,  CRAS,  HODIB. 

That  from  the  ilistant  sea  or  land 

Shines  the  last  age,  the  next  with  hope  is  seen, 

Thou  bring'st  the  wanderer  home  again. 

To-day  slinks  [worly  off  unmarked  between  ;  ' 

And  when  upon  her  pillow  lone 

Her  tear-wet  check  is  sadly  pressed, 

Future  or  Past  no  richer  .secret  folds, 

0  friendless  Present !  than  thy  bo.som  holds. 

May  happier  visions  beam  upon 

The  brightening  current  of  her  breast, 

No  fro^raing  look  or  angry  tone 

LINES  AND  COUPLETS 

Disturb  the  Sabbath  of  her  rest ! 

FROM    ALE.XANDER    POPE 

■yVTiatever  late  these  fomis  may  show, 

Loved  wUh  a  passion  almost  wild. 

What,  and  how  great  the  virtue  and  the  art, 

By  day,  by  night,  in  joy  or  woe, 

To  live  on  little  with  a  cheerful  heart. 

By  fears  oppressed,  or  hopes  beguiled, 

From  every  danger,  every  foe, 

Between  excess  and  famine  lies  a  mean, 

0  God,  protect  my  mfe  and  child ! 

Plain,  but  not  sordid,  though  not  splendid,  clean. 

THOMAS  Jonathan  Jackson 

(Gen.  "Stonewall"). 

Its  proper  power  to  hurt,  each  creature  feels  : 

' 

Bidls  aim  their  horns,  and  asses  kick  their  heels. 

QUATRAINS  AOT)  FRAGMENTS 

FROM  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 

Here  Wisdom  calls,  "  Seek  virtue  first,  be  bold; 

NORTHMAN. 

As  gold  to  silver,  virtue  is  to  gold." 

The  gale  that  wrecked  you  on  the  sand, 

It  helped  my  rowers  to  row  ; 

Let  lands  and  houses  have  what  lords  they  wUl, 

The  storm  is  my  best  galley-hand. 

Let  us  be  fixed  and  our  own  masters  still. 

And  drives  me  where  I  go. 

POET. 

'T  is  the  first  virtue  vices  to  abhor, 

To  clothe  the  fiery  thought 

And  the  first  wisdom  to  be  fool  no  more. 

In  simple  words  succeeds. 

For  still  the  craft  of  genius  is 

To  mask  a  king  in  weeds. 

Long  as  to  him  who  works  for  debt,  the  day. 

JUSTICE. 

Not  to  go  back  is  somewhat  to  advance, 

■Whoever  fights,  whoever  fivlls, 

And  men  must  walk,  at  least,  before  they  danca 

Justice  coni]uers  evermore. 

Justice  after  as  before,  - 

And  he  who  battles  on  her  si<le. 

True,  conscious  honor  is  to  feel  no  sin  ; 

God,  though  he  were  ten  times  slain. 

He  's  armed  without  that 's  innocent  within. 

Cro«Tis  hiiu  victor  glorified,  — 

■Victor  over  death  and  pain. 

Forever. 

For  virtue's  self  may  too  much  zeal  be  had, 

HEROISM. 

The  worst  of  madmen  is  a  saint  run  mad. 

So  nigh  is  grandeur  to  our  dust, 

So  near  is  God  to  man, 

If  wealth  alone  can  make  and  keep  us  blest. 

When  Duty  whispers  low,  Tlwti  mjisl, 

StiU,  still  be  getting  ;  never,  never  rest. 

The  youth  replies,  I  can. 

BORROWING. 

That  God  of  nature  who  within  us  .still 

FROM   THE   FRENCH. 

Inclines  our  actions,  not  constrains  our  will 

Some  of  your  hurts  you  have  cui'cd. 

And  the  sharpest  you  still  have  survived. 

It  is  not  poetry,  but  prose  run  mad. 

^ 
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Pretty  in  amher  to  ohsen'p  the  forms 
0(  hair,  or  straws,  or  dirt,  or  grubs,  or  worms  : 
The  things,  we  know,  are  neitlier  rich  nor  rare, 
But  wonder  how  the  mischief  they  got  there  ! 

Do  good  by  stcaltli,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame. 

He  who,  still  wanting,  though  he  lives  on  theft. 
Steals  much,  spends  little,  yet  has  nothing  left. 

All  nature  is  but  art,  unknown  to  thee. 

All  chance,  direction  which  thou  canst  not  see. 

'T  is  education  forms  the  common  mind  ; 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  's  inclined. 

Planners  ^v^th  fortunes,  humors  turn  with  climes. 
Tenets  with  books,  and  principles  with  times. 

Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  ? 

And  then  mistook  reverse  of  wrong  for  right. 

Tliat  secret  rare  between  the  extremes  to  move. 
Of  mad  good-nature  and  of  mean  self-love. 

Ye  little  stars,  hide  your  diminished  rays. 

Who  builds  a  church  to  God,  and  not  to  fame, 
Will  never  mark  the  marble  with  his  name. 

'T  Ls  strange  the  iiii.scr  sliould  his  cares  employ 
To  gain  these  riches  he  can  ne'er  enjoy. 

Something  there  is  more  needful  than  expense, 
And  something  previous  e'en  to  taste,  —  't  is 
sense. 

In  all  let  Nature  never  be  forgot, 
Kut  treat  the  gmldess  like  a  modest  fair. 
Not  overdress  nor  leave  her  wholly  bare  ; 
I,ft  not  each  Iwauty  everywhere  lie  spied, 
Where  half  the  skill  is  decently  to  hide. 

'T  is  use  alone  that  sanctifies  expense. 

And  splendor  borrows  all  her  rays  from  sense. 

And  knows  where  faith,  law,  morals,  all  began. 
All  end,  —  in  love  of  God  and  love  of  man. 


Know  then  this  truth,  enough  for  man  to  know. 
Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below. 

Happier  as  kinder  in  whate'er  degiee. 
And  height  of  bliss  but  height  of  charity. 

If  then  to  all  men  haj)piness  was  meant, 
God  in  cxtcnials  could  not  place  content. 

Order  is  Heaven's  first  law,  and,  this  confest. 
Some  are,  and  must  be,  greater  than  the  rest. 

Keason's  whole  pleasure,  all  the  joys  of  sense, 
Lie  in  three  words,  —  health,  peace,  and  compe- 
tence. 
But  health  consists  with  temperance  alone, 
And  peace,  0  Virtue  !  peace  is  all  thine  own. 

Fortune  her  gifts  may  variously  dispose, 
And  these  be  hajipy  called,  unhappy  those  ; 
But  Heaven's  just  balance  equal  will  appear, 
When  those  are  placed  in  hope,  and  these  in  /car. 

"  But  sometimes  viilue  starves,    while   vice  is 

fed  "  ; 
"  What  then  is  the  reward  of  virtue,  —  bread  ? 
That  vice  may  merit,  't  is  the  jirice  of  toil. 
The  knave  deserves  it  when  he  tills  the  soil." 


What  nothing  earthly  gives  or  can  destroy,  — 
The  soul's  calm  sunshine,  and  the  heartfelt  joy. 


As  heaven's  blest  beam  tunis  vinej 


;ar  more  sour. 


Lust  through  some  certain  strainers  well  refined 
Is  gentle  love,  and  chamis  all  womankind. 

Vice  is  a  monster  of  such  hideous  mien 
That  to  he  hat<'d  needs  but  to  be  seen  ; 
Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face. 
We  first  ( iiihire,  then  pity,  then  embrace. 

Behold  the  ihild,  by  Nature's  kindly  law, 
Pleased  with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw  ; 
Sonic  livelier  plaything  gives  his  youth  delight, 
A  little  louder,  but  tis  empty  ipiite. 
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FANTASY. 

FROM   "THE  VISION  OF  DELIGHT." 

Bbeak,  Fantasy,  from  thy  cave  of  cloud, 

And  spread  thy  purple  wings, 
Now  all  thy  figures  are  allowed. 
And  various  shapes  of  things  ; 
Create  of  airy  forms  a  stream. 
It  must  have  blood,  and  naught  of  phlegm  ; 
And  though  it  be  a  waking  dream. 
Yet  let  it  like  an  odor  rise 

To  all  the  senses  here, 
And  foil  like  sleep  upon  their  eyes. 
Or  music  in  their  ear. 

Ben  Jonson. 


DELIGHTS  OF  FANCY. 

FROM   "THE   PLEASURES  OF  IMAGINATION." 

As  Memnon's  marble  harp  renowned  of  old 
By  fabling  Nilus,  to  the  quivering  touch 
Of  Titan's  ray,  with  each  repulsive  string 
Consenting,  sounded  through  the  warbling  air 
Unbidden  strains  ;  e'en  so  did  Nature's  hand 
To  certain  species  of  external  things 
Attune  the  finer  organs  of  the  mind  ; 
So  the  glad  impulse  of  congenial  jiowers, 
Or  of  sweet  sound,  or  fair-pro]iortioned  fonn. 
The  grace  of  motion,  or  the  bloom  of  light. 
Thrills  through  imaginarion's  tender  frame. 
From  nerve  to  nerve  ;  all  naked  and  alive 
They  catch  the  .spreading  rays  ;  till  now  the  soul 
At  length  discloses  every  tuneful  spring, 
To  that  harmonious  movement  from  without, 
Responsive.     Then  the  inexpressive  strain 
Diffuses  its  enchantment  :  Fancy  dreams 
Of  sacred  fountains  and  Elysian  gioves. 
And  vales  of  bliss  ;  the  Intellectual  Power 
Bends  from  his  awful  throne  a  wondering  ear. 
And  smiles  ;  the  p.assions  gently  soothed  away, 
Sink  to  divine  repose,  and  love  and  joy 
Alone  are  waking  ;  love  and  joy  serene 
As  airs  that  fan  the  summer.     0  attend. 
Whoe'er  thou  art  whom  these  delights  can  touch, 


Whose  candid  bosom  the  refining  lore 
Of  nature  warms  ;  O,  listen  to  my  song. 
And  I  will  guide  thee  to  her  favorite  walks. 
And  teach  thy  solitude  her  voice  to  hear. 
And  point  her  loveliest  features  to  thy  view. 

MARK  AKENSIDB. 


HALLO,  MY  FANCY. 


In  melancholic  fancy. 

Out  of  myself, 
In  the  vulean  dancy. 
All  the  world  surveying, 
Nowhere  staying. 
Just  like  a  fairy  elf ; 
Out  o'er  the  tops  of  Ixigliest  mountains  skipping, 
Out  o'er  the  hills,  the  trees  and  valleys  tripping, 
Out  o'er  the  ocean  seas,  without  an  oar  or  shipping. 
Hallo,  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  ? 

Amidst  the  misty  vapors, 

Fain  would  1  know 
What  doth  cause  the  tapers  ; 
Wliy  the  clouds  benight  us 
And  affright  us. 

While  we  travel  here  below. 
Faiu  would  I  know  what  makes  the  roaring  thun- 
der. 
And  what  these   lightnings  be   that   rend   the 

clouds  ;>.sunder. 
And  what  these  comets  are  on  which  we  gaze 
and  wonder. 
Hallo,  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  ? 

Fain  would  I  know  the  reason 

Why  the  little  ant. 
All  the  summer  season, 
Layeth  up  provision. 
On  condition 

To  know  no  winter's  want  : 
And   how   housewives,    that  are  so  good  ana 

painful. 
Do  iinto  their  husbands  prove  so  good  and  gain- 
ful; 
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And  why  the  lazy  drones  to  them  do  prove  dis- 
daiiiful. 
Hallo,  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  ? 

WTien  I  look  before  me, 

There  1  do  Iwhold 
There  's  none  that  sees  or  knows  me  ; 
All  the  world  's  a-gadding, 
liunning  madding  ; 

None  doth  liis  station  hold. 
He  that  is  below  envieth  him  that  riseth, 
And  he  that  is  above,  him  that 's  below  despiseth. 
So  every  man  his  plot  and  counter- plot  deviseth. 
Hallo,  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  ? 

Look,  look,  what  bustling 

Here  I  do  espy  ; 
Each  another  jostling. 
Every  one  tunnoiling, 
The  other  sjioiling. 
As  I  did  pass  Ihem  by. 
One  sitteth  musing  in  a  dumpish  passion, 
Another  hangs  his  heml  because  he's  out  of  fashion, 
A  third  is  fully  bent  on  S]>ort  and  recreation. 
Hallo,  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  ? 

Fain  would  1  be  resolvid 
How  things  are  done  ; 
And  where  the  bull  was  calvid 
Of  bloody  PhaUiris, 
And  where  the  tiiilor  is 

That  works  to  the  man  i'  the  moon  ! 
Fain  would  I  know  how  Cupid  aims  so  si^ditly  ; 
And  how  these  little  fairies  do  dance  and  leap  so 

lightly  ;  _ 
Anil  where  fair  Cynthia  makes  her  ambles  rightly. 
Hallo,  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  ? 

In  conceit  like  Phaeton, 

I  '11  mount  riid'bus'  chair, 
II:iving  ne'er  a  bat  on. 
All  my  hair  a-buniiug 
In  my  journeying, 

Hurrying  through  the  air. 
Fain  would  1  hear  his  fiery  horses  neighing. 
And  see  how  they  on  foamy  bits  arc  playing  ; 
All  the  stjirs  ami  jilanets  1  will  bi'  survi'vini;  ' 
Hallo,  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  .' 

Fain  also  wouM  1  iirov<'  this. 

By  consiilering 
What  that  which  you  call  love  is  : 
Whether  it  be  a  folly 
Or  a  nu'lnncholy. 

Or  some  heroic  thing  ! 
Fain  I  'd  have  it  jjroved,  by  imc  whom  love  hath 
wounded, 


And  fully  upon  one  his  desire  hath  founded. 
Whom  nothing  else  could  please  though  the  world 
weie  rounded. 
Hallo,  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  ? 

To  know  this  world's  centi'e. 

Height,  depth,  breailth,  and  length. 
Fain  would  I  adventure 
To  search  the  hiil  attractions 
Of  maguetic  actions. 

And  adamantine  strength. 
Fain  would  I  know  if  in  some  lofty  mountain, 
Where  the   morn  sojoum.s,  if  there  be  trees  or 

fountain  ; 
If  there  be  beasts  of  prey,  or  yet  be  fields  to 
hunt  in. 
Hallo,  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  ? 

Hallo,  my  fancy,  hallo. 

Stay,  stay  at  home  with  me, 
I  can  thee  no  longer  follow, 
For  thou  hast  Iwtrayed  me. 
Ami  licwrayed  me  ; 
It  is  too  much  for  thee. 
Stay,  stay  at  home  with  me  ;  leave  off  thy  lofty 

soaring  ; 
.Stay  thou  at  home  with  me,  and  on  thy  books  be 

I)oring  ; 
For  he  that  goes  abroad  lays  little  up  in  storing : 
Thou  'rt  welcome  home,  my  fancy,  welcome  home 
to  me. 

ANONYMOUS. 


THE  CLOUD. 

I  nniNO  fresh  showers  for  the  thir.sting  flowers. 

From  the  seas  and  the  streams  ; 
I  bear  light  shade  for  the  leaves  when  laid 

In  their  noonday  <lreams. 
From  my  wings  arc  sliaken  the  di-ws  that  waken 

The  sweet  birds  every  one. 
When  rocked  to  rest  on  their  mother's  breast. 

As  she  dances  .about  the  sun. 
1  wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail. 

Anil  whiten  the  green  plains  under  ; 
And  then  again  1  dissolve  it  in  rain. 

And  laugh  as  I  jiass  in  thunder. 

I  sift  the  snow  on  the  mountains  below, 

And  their  gieat  ])ines  groan  .Tghast ; 
Am!  all  the  night  'tis  my  pillow  white. 

While  I  slee])  in  the  arms  of  the  blast. 
Sulilime  on  the  towers  of  my  skyey  bowers 

Lightning,  my  pilot,  sits  : 
In  a  cavern  mider  is  fettered  the  thunder  ; 

It  struggles  and  howls  by  fits. 
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Over  earth  and  oeean,  with  gentle  motion, 

This  pilot  is  giiiiliug  me, 
Lured  by  the  love  of  the  genii  that  move 

In  tlu>  depths  of  the  purple  sea  ; 
Over  the  rills  and  the  crags  and  the  hills, 

Over  the  lakes  and  the  plains. 
Wherever  he  dream,  under  mountain  or  stream, 

The  spirit  he  loves  ix-maius  ; 
And  1  all  the  while  bask  in  heaven's  blue  smile, 

Whilst  he  is  dissolving  in  rains. 

The  sanguine  sunrise,  with  his  meteor  eyes. 

And  his  bui'uing  plumes  outspread. 
Leaps  on  the  back  of  my  sailing  rack, 

When  the  morning  star  shines  dead. 
As,  on  the  jag  of  a  mountain  crag 

AVluch  an  earthquake  rocks  and  swings, 
An  eagle,  alit,  one  moment  may  sit 

In  the  light  of  its  golden  wings ; 
And  when  sunset  may  breathe,  from  the  lit  sea 
beneath, 

Its  ardors  of  rest  and  of  love. 
And  the  crimson  pall  of  eve  may  fall 

From  the  depth  of  heaven  above, 
With  W'ings  folded  1  rest  on  mine  airy  nest, 

As  still  as  a  brooding  dove. 

That  orbM  maiden  with  white  fire  laden, 

^VlIom  mortals  call  the  moon. 
Glides  glimmering  o'er  my  fleece-like  floor 

Ky  the  midnight  breezes  strewn  ; 
And  wherever  the  beat  of  her  unseen  feet, 

M'hieh  oidy  the  angels  hear, 
May  have  broken  the  woof  of  my  tent's  tliin  roof. 

The  stars  peep  behind  her  and  peer  ; 
And  I  laugh  to  see  them  whirl  and  flee. 

Like  a  swarm  of  golden  bees. 
When  I  widen  the  rent  in  my  mud-built  tent, 

Till  the  calm  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas. 
Like  strips  of  the  sky  fallen  through  me  on  high. 

Are  each  paved  with  the  moon  and  these. 

I  bmd  the  sun's  throne  with  a  burning  zone, 

And  the  moon's  with  a  girdle  of  pearl  ; 
The  volcanoes  are  dim,  and  the  stars  reel  and 
swim. 

When  the  whirlwinds  my  banner  unfurl. 
From  cape  to  cape,  with  a  bridge-like  shape. 

Over  a  torrent  sea. 
Sunbeam-proof,  I  hang  like  a  roof. 

Till'  mountains  its  columns  be. 
The  triumphal  arch  through  which  1  march 

With  hurricane,  fire,  and  snow, 
When  the  powers  of  the  air  are  chained  to  my 
chair, 

Is  the  million-colored  bow  ; 
The  sphere-fire  above  its  soft  colors  wove. 

While  the  moist  earth  was  laughing  below. 


I  am  the  daughter  of  the  earth  and  water  ; 

And  the  nursling  of  the  sky  ; 
I  pass  through  the  jiores  of  the  ocean  and  shores  ; 

I  change,  but  I  cannot  die. 
For  after  the  rain,  when,  with  never  a  stain, 

The  pavilion  of  heaven  is  bare, 
And  the  winds  and  sunbeams,  with  their  convex 
gleams. 

Build  up  the  blue  dome  of  air,  — 
I  silently  laugh  at  my  own  cenotaph. 

And  out  of  the  caverns  of  rain, 
Like  a  child  from  the  womb,  like  a  ghost  from 
the  tomb, 

I  rise  and  upbuild  it  again. 

PERCY  BYSSHE   SHELLBY- 


FANCY  IN  mrBIBFS. 

0,  IT  is  pleasant,  with  a  heart  at  ease, 
Just  after  sunset,  or  by  moonlight  skies, 
To  make  the  shifting  clouds  be  what  you  please. 
Or  let  the  easUy  persuaded  eyes 
Own  each  quaint  likeness  issuing  from  the  mold 
Of  a  friend's  fancy  ;  or,  with  head  bent  low, 
And  cheek  aslant,  see  rivers  flow  of  gold, 
'Twixt  crimson  banks  ;  and  then  a  traveler  go 
From  mount  to  mount,  through  Cloudland,  gor- 
geous land  ! 
Or,  listening  to  the  tide  with  closed  sight. 
Be  that  blind  Bard,  who  on  the  Chian  strand. 
By  those  deep  sounds  possessed  with  inward  light, 
Beheld  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey, 
Rise  to  the  swelling  of  the  voiceful  sea. 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 


ODE  ON  A  GRECIAN  URN. 

Thotj  still  unravished  bride  of  quietness  ! 

Thou  foster-child  of  Silence  and  slow  Time, 
Sylvan  historian,  who  canst  thus  express 

A  flowery  tale  more  sweetly  than  our  rhjnne  : 
What  leaf-^'ringed  legend  haunts  about  thy  sliajie 

Of  deities  or  mortals,  or  of  both. 
In  Tempo  or  the  dales  of  Arcady  ? 

Wliat  men  or  gods  are  these  ?    What  maidens 
loath  ? 
What  mad  pursuit  ?    What  struggles  to  escape  ? 

WTiat  pipes  and  timbrels  ?  What  wild  ecstasy ! 

Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  iinheard 
Are  sweeter  ;  therefore,  ye  soft  pijx's,  play  on  ; 

Not  to  tlie  sensual  ear,  but,  more  endeared. 
Pipe  to  the  spirit  ditties  of  no  tone. 

Fair  youth  beneath  the  trees,  thou  canst  not 
leave 


Thy  song,  nor  ever  can  those  trees  be  bare. 
Hijld  lover,  never,  never  canst  tliou  kiss, 
Though  winning  near  the  goal,  —  yet  do  not 
grieve  : 
She  cannot  fade,  though  thou  hast  not  thy 
blLss  ; 
Forever  wilt  thou  love,  and  she  Iw  fair  ! 

Ah,  happy,  happy  boughs  !  that  cannot  shed 

Your  leaves,  nor  ever  bid  the  spring  adieu  ; 
And  liajipy  ineloilist,  unwearied. 

Forever  piping  s<jugs  forever  new  ; 
More  hapjiy  love  !  more  happy,  happy  love  ! 

Forever  warm  and  still  to  Iw  enjoyed. 
Forever  panting  and  forever  young  ; 
All  breathing  human  jjassion  far  above. 

That  leaves  a  heart  high-soiTOwful  and  cloyed, 
A  buniing  forehead,  and  a  parching  tongue . 

Who  are  these  coming  to  the  sacrifioe  ? 

To  what  grien  altar,  ()  mysterious  priest, 
I.ead'sl  thou  that  heifer  lowing  at  the  skies, 

And  all  her  silken  Hanks  with  garlands  drest  ? 
What  litlli^  town  by  river  or  sea-shore. 

Or  niounlain-built  with  peaceful  citadel, 
is  emptied  of  its  folk,  this  pious  morn  ? 
And,  little  town,  thy  stri'ets  forevermore 

Will  silent  be,  and  not  a  soul  to  tell 
Why  thou  art  desolate  can  e'er  return. 

0  Attic  shape  !     Fair  attitude  !  with  brede 
(If  marble  men  and  maidens  overwrought, 
■\Vith  forest  branches  and  tlie  trodden  weed  ; 

Thou,  silent  form  !  dost  tease  us  onl  of  thought 
As  doth  eternity.     Cold  Pastoral  ! 

When  old  :ige  shall  this  generation  waste. 

Thou  shalt  remain,  in  midst  of  other  woe 
Than  ours,  a  friend  to  man,  to  whom   Ihon 
say'st, 
"  Beauty  is  truth,  ti'Uth  beauty,"  —  that  is  all 
Ye  know  on  earth,  ami  all  ye  need  to  know. 

John  KiiAxs. 


DRIFTING. 

Mv  soul  to-day 

Is  far  away. 
Sailing  the  Vcsuvian  Ray  ; 

My  winged  boat, 

A  bird  afloat. 
Swims  round  the  puqilo  peaks  remote : 

Hound  puiTile  peaks 

It  sails,  and  seeks 
Blue  inlets  and  their  ciTstal  creeks. 

Where  high  rocks  throw, 

Tlirongh  deeps  below, 
A  duplicated  golden  glow. 


Far,  vague,  and  dim 

The  mountiiins  swim  ; 
While,  on  Vesuvius'  misty  brim. 

With  outstretched  hands. 

The  gray  smoke  stands 
O'erlooking  the  volcanic  lands. 

Here  Ischia  smiles 

O'er  lirpiid  miles  ; 
And  yonder,  bluest  of  the  Isles, 

Calm  Capri  waits. 

Her  sapjiliire  g-ates 
Beguiling  to  her  bright  estates. 

I  heed  not,  if 

My  rippling  skiff 
Float  swift  or  .slow  from  clill"  to  cliff ;  — 

With  dreamful  eyes 

My  spirit  lies 
Under  the  walls  of  Paradise. 

Under  the  walls 

AN'here  swells  and  falls 
The  Bay's  deep  breast  at  intervals 

At  peace  1  lie. 

Blown  softly  by, 
A  cloud  upon  this  liquid  sky. 

The  day,  so  mild. 

Is  Heaven's  own  child. 
With  Earth  and  Ocean  reconciled  ;  — 

The  airs  I  feel 

Aroimd  me  steal 
Ar<'  murmuiing  to  the  munnuring  keel. 

Over  the  rail 

My  hand  1  trail 
Within  the  shadow  of  the  .sail ; 

A  .joy  intense. 

The  cooling  sense 
(ilides  down  my  drow.sy  indolence. 

,  With  dreamful  eyes 

My  spirit  lies 
Where  Summer  .sings  and  never  dies,  — 

O'l'rveilcd  with  vines. 

She  glows  and  shines 
Among  her  future  oil  and  wines. 

Her  children,  bid 

The  ilill's  amid, 
Ari'  gamboling  with  the  gamboling  kid  ; 

Or  down  the  walls. 

With  tipsy  calls. 
Laugh  on  th<^  rocks  like  waterfalls. 

The  fisher's  child, 
With  tres.ses  wild, 
Uulu  the  smooth,. bright  sand  beguiled. 
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With  glowing  lips 

Sings  as  she  skips, 

Or  gazes  at  the  far-otf  ships. 

Yon  deep  bark  goes 

Where  Traffic  blows, 
From  lands  of  sun  to  lands  of  snows  ;  — 

This  happier  one. 

Its  course  is  run 
From  lands  of  snow  to  lands  of  sun. 

0  happy  ship. 

To  rise  and  dip, 
With  the  blue  crystal  at  your  lip  ! 

0  happy  crew. 

My  heart  with  you 
Sails,  and  sails,  and  sings  anew  I 

No  more,  no  more 

The  worldly  shoi'e 
Upbraids  me  with  its  loud  uproar  ! 

With  dreamful  eyes 

My  spirit  lies 
Under  the  walls  of  Paradise  ! 

In  lofty  lines. 

Mid  palms  and  pines. 
And  olives,  aloes,  elms,  and  vines, 

Sorreiito  swings 

On  svmset  wings, 
Where  Tasso's  spirit  soars  and  sings.* 

THOMAS  BUCHANAN  READ. 


SLEEPY  HOLLOW. 

No  abbey's  gloom,  nor  dark  cathedral  stoops. 
No  winding  torches  paint  the  midnight  air  ; 

Here  the  green  pines  delight,  the  aspen  droops 
Along  the  modest  pathways,  and  those  fair 

Pale  asters  of  the  season  spread  their  plumes 
Around  this  field,  fit  garden  for  our  tombs. 

And  shalt  thou  ])ause  to  hear  some  funeral  bell 
Slow  stealing  o'er  thy  heart  in  this  calm  place, 

Not  with  a  throb  of  pain,  a  feverish  knell, 
liut  in  its  kind  and  supplicating  grace, 

It  says.  Go,  pilgrim,  on  thy  march,  be  more 
Friend  to  the  friendless  than  thou  wast  before ; 

Learn  from  the  loved  one's  rest  serenity  ; 

To-morrow  that  soft  boll  for  thee  shall  sound. 
And  thou  repose  beneath  the  whispering  tree, 

One  tribute  more  to  this  submissive  ground ; — 
Prison  thy  soul  from  malice,  bar  out  pride. 

Nor  these  pale  flowers  nor  this  still  field  deride : 

*  The  last  stanza  was  written  just  before  the  author's  death,  and 
published  shortly  after  in  the  "  Cincinnati  Gazette." 


Rather  to  those  ascents  of  being  turn, 
Whei'c  a  ne'er-setting  sun  illumes  the  year 

Eternal,  and  the  incessant  watch-fires  bum 
Of  unspent  holiness  and  goodness  clear,  — 

Forget  man's  littleness,  deserve  the  best, 
God's  mercy  in  thy  thought  and  life  confest. 
William  Ellery  channing. 


THE  SUNKEN  CITY. 

Hark  !  the  faint  beUs  of  the  sunken  city 
Peal  once  more  their  wonted  evening  chime  ! 

From  the  deep  abysses  floats  a  ditty, 
WUd  and  wondrous,  of  the  olden  time. 

Temples,  towers,  and  domes  of  many  stories 
There  lie  buried  in  an  ocean  grave,  — 

Undescried,  save  when  their  golden  glories 
Gleam,  at  sunset,  through  the  lighted  wave. 

And  the  mariner  who  had  seen  them  glisten, 
In  whose  ears  those  magic  bells  do  sound. 

Night  by  night  bides  there  to  watch  and  listen. 
Though  death  lurks  behind  each  dark  rock  round. 

So  the  bells  of  memory's  wonder-city 
Peal  for  me  their  old  melodious  chime  ; 

So  my  heail  pours  forth  a  changeful  ditty. 
Sad  and  pleasant,  from  the  bygone  time. 

Domes  and  towers  and  castles,  fancy -builded. 
There  lie  lost  to  daylight's  garish  beams,  — 

There  lie  hidden  rill  unveiled  and  gilded. 
Glory -gilded,  by  my  nightly  dreams  ! 

And  then  hear  I  music  sweet  upknelling 
From  many  a  well-known  phantom  band, 

And,  through  tears,  can  see  my  natural  dwelling 
Far  off  in  the  spirit's  luminous  land  ! 

Translated  from  the  German  of  WtLHELM  MUELLER. 

by  JAMES  Clarence  mangan. 


THE  BOWER  OF  BLISS. 


FROM  THE   "FAERIE  QUEENE." 


Thbre  the  most  d.aintie  paradise  on  ground 
Itselfe  doth  offer  to  his  sober  eye. 
In  which  all  pleasures  plenteously  abownd. 
And  none  does  others  happiiiessc  envye  ; 
The  painted  flowi'es  ;  the  trees  upshooting  bye  ; 
The  dales  for  shade  ;  the  hilles  for  breathing 

-space  ; 
The  trembling  groves ;  the  christall  running  by ; 
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And,  that  which  all  faire  workes  doth  most 
aggracc,* 
The  art,  which  all  that  wrought,  apjicared  in  no 
place. 

One  would  have  thought  (so  cunningly  the  rude 
And  scomtd  jiartes  were  mingled  witli  the  tiniO 
That  Nature  had  for  wantouesse  ensudet 
Art,  and  that  Art  at  Nature  did  repine  ; 
So  atriving  eacli  th'  other  to  undermine, 
Kach  did  the  others  worke  more  beautify  ; 
So  diff'ring  both  in  willes  agreed  in  line  ; 
So  all  agreed,  through  sweetc  iliversity, 
This  gardiii  to  adome  with  all  variety. 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  a  fountaine  stood. 
Of  richest  sul)stance  that  on  earth  might  bee. 
So  pure  and  sliiny  that  the  silver  flood 
Through  every  ehannell  running  one  might  see ; 
Most  goodly  it  witli  curious  ymageree 
AV.as  over-wrouglit,  and  shapes  of  naked  boyes, 
Of  whicli  some  seemed  with  lively  ioUitee 
To  fly  alwut,  playing  their  wanton  toyes, 
Whyh'st  others  did  themselves  emhayj  in  liquid 
ioyes. 

And  over  all,  of  purest  gold,  was  spred 
A  trayle  of  yvie  in  his  native  hew  ; 
For  the  rich  metall  was  so  colouriid, 
Tliat  wight,  wlio  did  not  well  avised  §  it  vew. 
Would  surely  deenie  it  to  bee  yvie  trew  : 
Low  his  l.iscivious  armcs  adown  did  creepc, 
Tliat,  themselves  dipping  in  the  silver  dew, 
Thiir fleecy  Howres  they  fearefully  did  stcepe, 
Whieli  drops  of  christall  seemed  for  wantoms  to 
weep. 

Infinit  strcaraes  continually  did  well 

Out  of  this  fnuntaine,  sweet  and  faire  to  see. 

The  whicli  into  an  ample  laver  fell, 

And  shortly  grew  to  so  great  <|uantitie, 

Tliat  like  a  little  lake  it  seemed  to  liee ; 

Whose  depth  exceeded  not  three  cubits  hight. 

That  through  the  waves  one  might  the  bottom 

se*', 
All  pav'd  beneath  with  iaspar  shining  bright, 
Tliat  secm<l  the  fountaine  in  that  sea  did  sayle 

upright 

Eftsoonsll  they  heard  n  most  melodious  sound. 
Of  all  that  mote  delight  a  daintie  eare. 
Such  a.s  attonce  might  not  on  living  ground. 
Save  in  this  parailise,  lie  heard  elscwliere. 
liight  haril  it  was  for  wight  whi<h  did  it  lieare. 
To  read  what  manner  musicke  that  mote  liee ; 
For  all  that  pleasing  is  to  living  earc 


Was  there  consorted  in  one  harmonee  ; 
Birdes,  voices,  instruments,  windes,  waters,  all 
agree  : 

The  ioyous birdes,shrouded  in chearefiill  shade. 
Their  notes  unto  the  voice  attempred  sweet ; 
Th'  augilicall  soft  trembling  voyces  made 
To  th'  instniments  divine  respondeuce  meet ; 
The  silver-sounding  instruments  did  meet 
With  the  base  murmure  of  the  waters  fall ; 
The  watere  fall,  with  difference  discreet. 
Now  soft,  now  loud,  unto  the  wind  did  call ; 
The  gentle  warbling  wind  low  answere<l  to  all. 

EDMUND  SPENSER. 


THE  CAVE  OF  SLEEP. 

FROM  THE  ••  FAERIE  QUEENE." 

He,  making  speedy  way  through  spersed*  ajTe, 
And  through  the  world  of  waters  wide  and  deepe, 
To  Morpheus  house  doth  hastily  repaire. 
Amid  the  bowels  of  the  earth  full  stcepe. 
And  low,  where  dawning  day  doth  never  peepe. 
His  dwelling  is  ;  there  Tetliys  his  wet  bed 
Doth  ever  wash,  and  Cynthia  still  doth  steepe 
In  silver  deaw  his  cver-drouping  hed. 
Whiles  sad  Night  over  him  her  mantle  black  dotli 
spred. 

And,  more  to  lulle  him  in  his  slumber  soft, 
A  trickling  streame  from  high  rock  tumbling 

downe. 
And  ever-drizling  raine  upon  the  loft, 
Mixt  with  a  murmuring  winde,  much  like  the 

sownc  t 
Of  swanning  bees,  did  cast  him  in  a  swowne.J 
No  other  noyse,  nor  peoples  ti'oublous  cryes, 
As  still  are  wont  t'  annoy  the  walltd  towne, 
Might  there  be  heard  ;  but  carelesse  Quiet  lyes 
Wrapt  in  eternall  silence,  farre  from  enimyes. 

EDMUND  SPENSER. 


i  With  attention. 


t  Imit-itcd, 

I  Inimcdialcly. 


!  n-ilhc 


UNA  AND  THE  UON. 

FROM  THE  •■  FAERIE  QUEENE." 

One  day,  nigh  wearic  of  the  yrkesome  way. 
From  her  unhastie  beast  she  did  alight ; 
And  on  the  grasse  her  dainty  limbs  did  lay 
1 11  secrete  .shadow,  far  from  all  mens  sight ; 
From  lier  fayre  hc.id  lier  lillct  she  undight. 
And  layd  her  stole  aside.     Her  angels  face, 
As  the  great  eye  of  heaven,  shyned  bright, 
And  made  a  sunshine  in  the  .shady  place  ; 
Did  never  mortal!  eye  l>ehold  such  heavenly  grace. 


•  Disponed. 


I  Deep  sleep. 


•   4    » 
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It  fortuned,  out  of  the  thickest  wood 
A  rampiug  lyon  rushed  suddeinly, 
Hunting  full  grceily  after  salvage  blood  :  * 
Soone  as  the  royall  virgin  he  did  spy, 
With  gaping  mouth  at  her  ran  greedily, 
To  have  attonoe  devoured  her  tender  corse  ; 
But  to  the  pray  whenas  he  drew  more  ny, 
His  bloody  rage  aswaged  with  remorse,  t 
And,  with  the  sight  amazd,  forgat  his  furious 
forse. 

Instead  thereof,  he  kist  her  wearie  feet. 
And  liekt  her  lilly  hands  with  fawning  tong  ; 
As  he  her  wronged  innocence  did  weet.J 
0  how  can  beautie  maister  the  most  strong, 
And  simple  ti'uth  subdue  avenging  wrong  ! 
Whose  yielded  pryde  and  proud  submission, 
StiUdreadingdeath,  when  she  had  marked  long, 
Her  hart  gan  melt  in  great  compassion  ; 
And  diizling  teares  did  shed  for  pure  atl'ection. 

"The  lyon,  lord  of  everie  beast  in  field," 
Quoth  she,  "  his  princely  puissance  doth  abate, 
And  mightie  proud  to  humble  weake  §  does  yield, 
Forgetfull  of  the  hungry  rage,  which  late 
Him  prickt,  in  pittie  of  my  sad  estate  :  — 
But  he,  my  lyon,  and  my  noble  lord, 
How  does  he  find  in  cruell  hart  to  hate 
Her,  that  him  lovd,  and  ever  most  adord 
As  the  god  of  my  life  ?  why  hath  he  me  abhord  ? " 

Redounding  tears  did  choke  th'  end  of  her  plaint, 
Which  softly  ecchoed  from  the  neighbour  wood ; 
And,  sad  to  see  her  sorrowfuU  constraint, 
Tlie  kingl}'  beast  upon  her  gazing  stood  ; 
With    pittie    calmd,    downe    fell    his   angry 

mood. 
At  last,  in  close  hart  shutting  up  her  payne, 
Arose  the  virgin  borne  of  heavenly  brood, 
And  to  her  snowy  palfrey  got  agayne. 
To  seeke  her  strayed  champion  if  she  might  at- 
tayne. 

The  lyon  would  not  leave  her  desolate. 
But  mth  her  went  along,  as  a  strong  gard 
01'  her  chast  person,  and  a  faythfull  mate 
Of  her  sad  troubles  and  misfortunes  hard  : 
Still,  when  she  slept,  he  kept  both  watch  and 

ward ; 
And,  when  she  wakt,  he  wayted  diligent, 
With  humble  service  to  her  will  pre|iard  ; 
From  lier  fajTe  eyes  he  took  commumlenient. 
And  ever  by  her  lookes  conceived  her  intent. 

EDMUND  Spenser. 


'  Blood  of  wild  anttii.ils. 
>  Weakness. 


t  Pity. 


I  Understand. 


THE  SUNSET  CITY. 

There  's  a  city  that  lies  inthe  Kingdom  of  Clouds, 

In  the  glorious  country  on  high. 
Which  an  azure  and  silvery  curtain  enshrouds, 

To  screen  it  from  mortal  eye  ; 

A  city  of  temples  and  turrets  of  gold, 

That  gleam  by  a  sapphire  sea. 
Like  jewels  more  splendid  than  earthmay  behold. 

Or  are  dreamed  of  by  you  and  by  me. 

And  about  it  are  highlands  of  amber  that  reach 
Far  away  till  they  melt  in  the  gloom ; 

And  waters  that  hem  an  immaculate  beach 
With  fringes  of  luminous  foam. 

Aerial  bridges  of  pearl  there  are, 

And  belfries  of  marvelous  shapes, 
.\inl  lighthouses  lit  by  the  evening  star. 

That  sparkle  on  violet  capes ; 

And  hanging  gardens  that  far  away 

Enchantedly  float  aloof ; 
Rainbow  pavilions  in  avenues  gay. 

And  banners  of  glorious  woof ! 

Wlien  the  Summer  sunset's  crimsoning  fires 

Are  aglow  in  the  western  sky,    ■ 
The  pilgrim  discovers  the  domes  and  spires 

Of  this  wonderful  city  on  high  ; 

And  gazing  enrapt  as  the  gathering  shade 

Creeps  over  the  twOight  lea. 
Sees  palace  and  pinnacle  totter  and  fade. 

And  sink  in  the  sapphire  sea  ; 

Till  the  vision  loses  by  slow  degrees 

The  magical  splendor  it  wore  ; 
The  silvery  curtain  is  drawn,  and  he  sees 

The  beautiful  city  no  more  ! 

HENRV  SYLVESTER  CORNAVELL. 


THE  PETRIFIED  FERN. 

In  a  valley,  centuries  ago. 
Grew  a  little  fern-leaf,  green  and  slender, 
Veining  delicate  and  fibers  tender  ; 

Waving  when  the  wind  crept  down  so  low. 
li ashes  tall,  and  moss,  and  glass  grew  round  it, 
Plavful  sunbeams  darted  in  and  found  it, 
Drojis  of  dew  stole  in  by  night,  and  cro^vned  it, 
But  no  foot  of  man  e'er  trod  that  way ; 
Earth  was  young,  and  keeping  holiday. 

Monster  fishes  swam  the  silent  main. 
Stately  forests  waved  their  giant  branches, 
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Mountains  hurled  their  snowy  avalanches, 
Mammoth  creatures  stalked  aeross  tlie  plain  ; 

Nature  reveled  in  grand  mysteries, 
.  Hut  the  little  fern  was  not  of  these, 
Did  not  number  with  the  hills  and  trees  ; 
Only  grew  and  waved  its  wild  sweet  way. 
No  one  oamo  to  note  it  day  by  day. 

Karth,  one  time,  put  on  a  frolic  mood. 

Heaved  the  rocks  and  changed  the  mighty 
motion 

( If  the  deep,  strong  currents  of  the  ocean  ; 
Moved  the  plain  au<l  shook  the  haughty  wood, 

Crushed  the  little  feru  in  soft  moist  clay,  — 

Covered  it,  and  hid  it  safe  away. 

O,  the  long,  long  centuries  since  that  day  ! 

0,  the  changes  !  0,  life's  bitter  cost, 

Since  that  useless  little  fern  was  lost  ! 

Tseless  ?     Lost  ?     There  came  a  thoughtful  man 
Searching  Nature's  secrets,  far  and  deep  ; 
Kroiu  a  lissure  in  a  rocky  steep 

lie  withdrew  a  stone,  o'er  which  there  ran 
Kaiiy  ])encilings,  a  quaint  design, 
Veinings,  leafage,  fibers  clear  and  fine. 
And  the  fern's  life  lay  in  every  lino  ! 
80,  I  think,  God  hides  some  souls  away, 
Sweetly  to  surprise  us,  the  last  day. 

Mary  L.  Bqlles  branch. 


RIVER  SONG. 

CoiiE  to  the  river's  rn'Ay  shore, 

My  maiden,  while  tin;  skies. 

With  blushes  fit  to  gi-ace  thy  cheek, 

Wait  for  the  sun's  uprise  : 

There,  dancing  on  the  rippling  wave, 

My  Imat  expectant  lies, 

And  jealous  (lowers,  as  thou  goest  by, 

Unclose  their  di-wy  eyes. 

As  slowly  down  the  stream  we  glide. 

The  lilies  all  unfold 

Tlieir  leaves,  less  rosy  white  than  thou, 

y\iid  virgin  hearts  of  gold  ; 

The  gay  liirds  on  the  meadow  elm 

Sahite  thee  blithe  aiul  bold, 

While  I  sit  shy  and  silent  hero, 

And  glow  with  love  untold. 

F.  B.  Sanborn, 


THE  CASTLE  IN  THE  AIR. 

ADDRESSnD  TO  A   LAUY  WHO  DATHD   HRR   LRTTERS  FROM 
"TUP.  UTILE  CORNBR  OF  THK  WORLD." 

In  the  region  of  ilouds,  where  the  whirlwinds 
arise, 
My  castle  of  fancy  was  built. 


The  turrets  reflected  the  blue  of  the  skies. 
And  the  windows  with  sunbeams  were  gilt. 

The  rainbow  sometimes  in  its  beautiful  state 

Enameled  the  mansion  around  ; 
And  the  figures  that  fancy  ill  clouds  can  create 

Supplied  me  with  gardens  and  ground. 

I   had  grottos   and   fouutains    and    orange-tree 
groves  ; 
I  had  all  that  enchantment  has  told  ; 
I  had  sweet  shady  walks  for  the  gods  and  their 
loves  ; 
I  had  mountauis  of  coral  and  gold. 

Hut  a  storm  tliat  1  felt  not  had  risen  and  rolled, 
While  wra|pped  in  a  slumber  I  lay  ; 

And  when  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  liubold, 
Jly  castle  was  carried  away  ! 

It  passed  over  rivers  and  valleys  and  groves  ; 

The  world,  it  was  all  in  my  view  ; 
I  thought  of  my  friends,  of  their  fates,  of  their 
lo\"cs. 

And  ofti'ii.  full  often,  of  you. 

At  length  it  came  over  a  licautiful  scene, 
Which  Nature  in  silence  liail  made  ; 

The  |ilace  was  but  small,  but  'twas  sweetly  serene, 
.'\nd  checkered  with  suiisliine  and  shade. 

I  gazed  and  I  envied,  with  iiainful  good-will, 
And  gn^w  tired  of  my  seat  in  the  air. 

When  all  of  a  suddi'ii  my  castle  stood  still 
As  if  somi'  .attraction  was  there. 

Like  a  lark  in  the  sky  it  eiinie  fluttering  down, 

Ami  placed  me  exactly  in  view, 
When,  whom  shouM  I  meet  in  this  charming 
retreat, 

This  corner  of  ealimiess,  but  you  '! 

Delighted  to  find  you  in  lionor  and  ease, 

I  felt  no  more  sorrow  nor  pain. 
Hut,  the  wind  coming  fair,  I  ascended  the  breeze, 

And  went  ba(-k  to  iiiy  castle  again. 

THOMAS  Paine. 


THE  LADY  LOST  IN  THE  WOOD. 


PROM  "COMUS." 


Tins  way  the  noise  was,  if  mine  ear  be  true. 
My  best  guide  now  ;  mcthought  it  was  the  sound 
Of  riot  and  ill-manageil  inerrinient, 
Such  a.s  the  jocund  flute  or  gamesoiue  pipe 
Stirs  up  amongst  tlio  loose,  unlettered  hinds, 
When  for  their  teeming  Hocks  and  granges  full 


In  w.iutoii  dauce  they  praise  the  bounteous  Pan, 
And  lliank  the  gods  amiss.     I  should  be  loath 
To  meet  tlio  rudeness  and  swilled  insolence 
Of  such  late  wassailers  ;  yet  0,  where  else 
Sliall  I  inl'orni  my  unacquainted  feet 
In  the  blind  mazes  of  this  tangled  wood  '! 
My  brothers,  when  they  saw  me  wearied  out 
With  this  long  way,  resolving  here  to  lodge 
Under  the  spreading  favor  of  these  pines. 
Stepped,  as  they  said,  to  the  next  thicket  side 
To  bring  me  berries,  or  such  cooling  fruit 
As  the  kind,  hospitable  woods  provide. 
Tliey  left  me  then,  when  the  gray-hooded  even, 
Like  a  sad  votarist  iu  palmer's  weed, 
Uose  from  the  hindmost  wheels  of  Phiebus'  wain. 
ISut  where  they  are,  and  why  they  came  not  back. 
Is  now  the  labor  of  my  thoughts  :  't  is  likeliest 
They  had  engaged  their  wandering  steps  too  far. 
And  envious  darkness,  ere  they  could  return. 
Had  stole  them  from  me  ;  else,  0  thievish  night. 
Why  shouldst  thou,  but  for  some  felonious  end, 
In  thy  dark  lantern  thus  close  up  the  stars, 
That   nature   hung   in  heaven,  and  filled  their 

lamps 
With  everlasting  oil,  to  give  due  light 
To  the  misled  and  lonely  traveler  .' 
This  is  the  place,  as  well  as  I  may  guess. 
Whence  even  now  the  tumult  of  loud  mirth 
Was  rife,  and  perfect  in  my  listening  ear. 
Yet  naught  but  single  darkness  do  I  find. 
What  might  this  be  ?    A  thousand  fantasies 
Begin  to  throng  into  my  memory. 
Of  calling  shapes,  and  beckoning  shadows  du'e. 
And  airy  tongues,  that  syllable  men's  names 
On  sands  and  shores  and  desert  wUderuesses. 
These  thoughts  may  startle  well,  but  not  astound 
The  vh'tuous  mind,  that  ever  walks  attended 
By  a  strong-siding  champion,  Conscience. 

0  welcome,  pure-eyed  Faith,  white-handed  Hope, 
Thou  hovering  angel  girt  with  golden  wings. 
And  thou  unblemished  form  of  Chastity  ; 

1  see  you  visibly,  and  now  believe 

Tliat  he,  the  Supreme  Good,  to  whom  all  things 

ill 
.\re  but  as  slavish  officers  of  vengeance. 
Would  send  a  glistering  guardian,  if  need  were, 
To  keep  my  life  and  honor  unassailed. 

Milton. 


THE  NYMPH  OF  THE  SE'VEEN. 

FROM  "COMUS." 

There  is  a  gentle  nymph  not  far  from  hence 
That  with  moi.st  curb  sways  the  smooth  Severn 

stream. 
Sabrina  is  her  name,  a  virgin  pure  ; 
Whilom  she  was  the  daughter  of  Locriue, 


That  had  the  scepter  from  his  father  Brute. 
She,  guiltless  damsel,  flying  the  mad  pursuit 
Of  her  enraged  stepdame  Guendolen, 
Commended  her  fair  innocence  to  the  flood, 
That  stayed  her  flight  with   his   cross-flowing 

coui'se. 
The  water-nymphs  that  in  the  bottom  played. 
Held  up  their  pearled  wrists,  and  took  her  in. 
Bearing  her  straight  to  aged  Nereus'  hall, 
Who,  piteous  of  her  woes,  reared  her  lank  head, 
And  gave  her  to  liis  daughters  to  imbathe 
In  nectared  lavers  strewed  with  asphodel. 
And  thiough  the  porch  and  iidet  of  each  sense 
1  JropiX'd  in  ambrosial  oils,  till  she  revived, 
And  underwent  a  quick  immortal  change. 
Made  Goddess  of  the  river  :  still  she  retains 
Her  maiden  gentleness,  and  oft  at  eve 
Visits  the  herds  along  the  twilight  meadows, 
Helping  all  urchui  blasts,  and  ill-luck  signs 
That  the  shrewd  meddling  elf  delights  to  make. 
Which  she  with  precious  vialed  liquors  heals  ; 
For  which  the  shepherds  at  their  festivals 
Carol  her  goodness  loud  iu  rustic  lays, 
And  throw  sweet  garland  wreaths  into  her  stream 
Of  paasies,  pinks,  and  gaudy  daffodils. 


THE  HAUNT  OF  THE  SORCERER. 


FROM  "COMUS." 


Within  the  navel  of  this  hideous  wood, 
Immured  in  cypress  shades  a  sorcerer  dwells, 
Of  Bacchus  and  of  Circe  born,  great  Comus, 
Deep  skilled  in  all  his  mother's  witcheries  ; 
And  here  to  every  thirsty  wanderer 
By  sly  enticement  gives  his  baneful  cup. 
With  many  murmurs  mixed,  whose  pleasing  poison 
The  visage  quite  transforms  of  him  that  drinks, 
And  the  inglorious  likeness  of  a  beast 
Fixes  instead,  unmoldLng  reason's  mintage 
Charactered  in  the  face  :  this  1  have  learnt 
Tending  my  flocks  hard  by  i'  the  hUly  crofts, 
That  brow  this  bottom-glade,  whence  night  by 

night, 
He  and  his  monstrous  rout  are  heard  to  howl. 
Like  stabled  wolves,  or  tigers  at  their  prey, 
Doing  abhorred  rites  to  Hecate 
In  their  obscured  haunts  of  inmost  bowers. 
Yet  have  they  many  baits,  and  guileful  spells, 
T'  inveigle  and  invite  the  unwary  sense 
Of  them  that  pass  unweeting  by  the  way. 
This  evening  late,  by  then  the  chewing  flocks 
Had  ta'en  their  supper  on  the  savory  herb 
Of  knot-grass  dew-besprent,  and  were  in  fold, 
1  sat  me  down  to  watch  upon  a  bank 
With  ivy  canopied,  and  interwove 
With  Haunting  honeysuckle,  and  began, 
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■Wrajit  in  a  jileasing  fit  of  melancholy, 
To  meditaU-  my  niiul  iniustrelsy, 
Till  fancy  had  her  fill,  but  ere  a  close. 
The  wonted  roar  was  uj>  amidst  the  woods, 
And  filled  the  air  with  bnrbarous  dissonance  ; 
At  which  I  ccjised,  and  listened  them  awhile. 
Till  an  unusual  stop  of  sudden  silence 
Gave  respite  to  the  drowsy  ft-ighted  steeds, 
That  draw  the  litter  of  close-curtaiued  sleep  ; 
At  last  a  soft  and  solemn-breathing  sound 
Uose  like  a  stream  of  rich  distilled  perfumes, 
And  stole  upon  the  air,  that  even  Silence 
Was  took  ere  she  was  ware,  and  wished  she  might 
Deny  her  nature,  and  be  never  more. 
Still  to  be  so  displaced.     1  was  all  ear, 
And  took  in  strains  that  might  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  death  ;  but  O,  ere  long 
Too  well  1  did  jierceive  it  was  the  voice 
Of  my  most  honored  Lady,  your  dear  sister. 
Amazed  I  stood,  hanowed  with  grief  and  fear, 
And  0  poor  hapless  nightingale,  thought  I, 
How  sweet  thou  sing'st,  how  near  the  deadly 

snare  ! 

Milton. 


THE  SIRENS'  SONG. 

FROM  THE  "INNER  TEMPLE  MASQUE." 

Steer  hither,  steer  your  winged  pines. 

All  beaten  mariners  : 
Here  lie  undiscovered  mines, 

A  prey  to  passengers  ; 
Perfumes  far  sweeter  than  the  best 
That  make  the  pluenix  urn  and  nest : 

Fear  not  your  ships, 
Nor  any  to  oppose  you  save  our  lips  ; 

But  come  on  shore, 
Where  no  joy  dies  till  love  has  gotten  more. 

For  swelling  waves  our  panting  breasts. 
Where  never  stonns  arise. 

Exchange  ;  and  be  awhile  our  guests  : 
For  stars,  gaze  on  our  eyes. 

The  coni]i,ass,  love  shall  hourly  sing  ; 

And,  as  he  goes  about  the  ring, 
We  will  not  miss 

To  tell  each  point  he  nameth  with  a  kiss. 
William  Browne. 


THE  TRAVELER'S  VISION. 

It  was  midway  in  the  desert ;  night  her  dusky 

wing  had  spread. 
And  my  Arab  guides  were  sleeping,  shoring  each 

his  courser's  bed ; 


Far  and  near  where  streams  of  moonlight  lay  on 

Nile's  time-honored  plain. 
Silvery  wliite,  amid  the  sand-heaps,  gleamed  the 

bones  of  camels  slain. 

I  lay  wakeful,  where  my  saddle  made  a  pillow 

hard  and  cool ; 
With  the  dried  fruits  of  the  palm-tree   I  had 

heaped  its  pouches  full  ; 
I  had  spread  my  loosened  caftan  over  knee  and 

over  breast, 
Naked  sword  and  gun  beside  me  :  thus  had  laid 

me  down  to  rest. 

All  was  still,  —  save  when   the  embers  of  our 

sunken  watch-fire  stin'od  ; 
Save  when,  hurrying  to  her  homestead,  screamed 

some  wild  belated  bird  ; 
Save  when,  slumbering,  stamped   the   charger, 

bound  beside  his  Arab  lord  ; 
Save  when,  dreaming  of  the  battle,  grasped  the 

rider's  hand  his  sword  ! 

Heaven  ! —  thetremblingearth  upheaveth !  Shad- 
owy forms  are  dimly  seen, 

And  the  wild  beasts  fly  before  them  far  across 
the  moonlight  sheen  ! 

Snort  our  steeds  in  deadly  terror,  and  the  startled 
dragoman 

Drops  his  ensign,  murmuring  wildly  :  "  'T  is  the 
Spirit-caravan  ! " 

See,  they  come  !  before  the  camels  ghastly  lead- 
ers point  the  way  ; 

Borne  aloft,  unveiled  women  their  voluptuous 
charms  display  ; 

And  beside  them  lovely  maidens  bearing  pitchers 
—  like  Kebecca  — 

And  behind  them  horsemen  guarding,  —  all  are 
hurrying  on  to  llecca  ! 

More  and  more  !  their  ranks  are  endless !  who 

may  count  them  '!  more  again  ! 
Woe  is  me !  —  for  living  camels  are  the  bones 

upon  the  plain  I 
And   the   brown   sands,    whining   wildly,  in  a 

dusky  mass  ujuise. 
Changing  into  camel-drivers,  —  men  of  bronze 

with  flaming  eyes. 

Ay,  this  is  the  night  and  hour,  when  all  wander- 
ers of  the  land 

Whom  the  whirlwind  once  o'ertaking,  'whelmed 
Ijeneath  its  waves  of  sand  ; 

Whose  stonn-driven  dust  hath  fanned  ua,  — 
cnmibling  bones  around  us  lay,  — 

Else  and  move  in  wan  procession,  by  their 
Prophet's  grave  to  pray  ! 


I 

r 


Mors  and  more  I   the  last  in 
passed  across  the  plain. 

Ere  the  first  with  loosened  bridle  fast  are  flying 
back  again. 

From   the   verdant   inland   mounttiin,    even   to 
Bab-el-mandeb's  sands, 

They  have  sped  ere  yet  my  charger,  mldly  rear- 
ing, breaks  his  bands  ! 


order  have  not    And  still  he  wanders  through  the  dev-ious  mazes 
I      That  blaze  and  glimmer  on  Ids  devious  way  ; 
And  still  he  stumbles  o'er  the  golden  pavement 
AVhen  silver  night  shuts  out  the  second  day. 


"Sure  there  's  a  curse  o'er  all  this  ancient  city ! 

Sure  there  's  a  curse  on  palace  and  on  street  I 
Ko  friendly  hand  salutes  me  in  my  passing  ; 

No  friendly  welcome  ever  do  I  meet !  " 


Courage  !  hold  the  plunging  horses  ;  each  man 

to  his  courser's  head  ! 
Tremble   not,  as  timid  sheep-flocks  tremble  at 

the  lion's  tread. 
Fear  not  though  you  waving  mantles  fan  you  as 

they  hasten  on  ; 
L'all  on  Allah  !  and  the  pageant  ere  you  look 

again  is  gone  ! 

Patience,  till  the   morning  breezes  wave  again 

your  turbans'  plume  ; 
Morning  air  and  ro.sy  dawning  are  their  heralds 

to  the  tomb. 
Once  again  to  dust  shall  daj'light  doom  these 

wanderers  of  the  night ; 
See,  it  dawns  !  —  a  joyous  welcome  neigh  our 

horses  to  the  light !  — 

From  the  German  of  Freiligrath. 


DIEGO  ORDAS  IN  EL  DORADO. 

Diego  Ordas,  come  to  El  Dorado, 

Getteth  him  down  from  off  his  weary  steed ; 

And —  "  Here,"  he  cries,  "0  Cortez,  b  the  haven 
That  shall  reward  our  wanderings,  indeed  !  " 

Bright  shines  the  gold  o'er  all  the  ancient  city  ; 

Gold  on  the  house-tops,  gold  to  pave  thestrects  ; 
And  golden  cuirass,  sliield,  and  burnished  helmet. 

At  every  comer  wondering  Ordas  meets. 

All  day  he  wanders  through  the  devious  mazes 
That  blaze  and  glimmer  on  liis  weary  way  ; 

And  still  he  stumbles  o'er  the  shining  pavement, 
■When  silver  night  shuts  out  the  golden  day. 

All  through  the  night  the  pale  moon  sees  him 
stumbling 

■VVhere  golden  glimmers  sparkle  in  her  light. 
And  still  no  outlet  to  the  mighty  cit)' 

Finds  weary  Ordas  when  he  ends  the  night. 

Another  day  —  "  0  for  a  gleam  of  water  ! 

0  for  the  sound  of  gleeful  Spanish  tongue  ! 
0  for  the  shiver  through  the  burning  daylight. 

That  sings  in  Spain  when  convent  bells  are 
rung!" 


And  tlirough  the  night  the  pale  moon  sees  him 
stumbling 

Wliere  golden  glimmers  sparkle  in  her  light ; 
And  stiU  no  outlet  to  the  mighty  city 

Finds  weary  Ordas  when  he  ends  the  night. 

And  when  the  sun,  upon  the  dreai-y  morning. 
Springs,  golden  red,   from  out  the  glorious 
east, 

Diego  Ordas,  blindly  crawling  onward. 
Dreams,  as  he  staggers,  of  a  glorious  feast : 

No  kindly  food  has  jiassed  his  lips  for  ages,  — 
So  runs  his  dream,  —  but  now  he  finds,  at  last, 

A  table  spread,  where  all  that  earth  can  furnish 
Of  food  and  wine  sets  forth  a  rich  repast. 

And  greedy  Ordas  snatches  at  the  viands. 

Seizes    the    flasks   with  diy  and    trembling 
clutch.  — 

And  all  the  freshness  of  the  heavenly  banquet 
Changes  to  gold  upon  the  slightest  touch  ! 

"  Sure  there  's  a  curse  upon  tliis  ancient  city  ! " 
Cries  hungry  Ordas,    prowling  through  the 
night ; 
"  And  e'en  in  dreams  it  drives  men  on  to  mad- 
ness, — 
0  gold  !  0  cursM  gold  !  I  hate  thy  sight ! " 

And  through  the  night  the  pale  moon  sees  him 
stumbling 

Where  molten  gold-lightsparkles  in  her  gleams. 
And  .still  no  outlet  to  the  mighty  city. 

And  still  no  rest  in  waking  or  in  dreams  ' 

And  when  the  sun,  upon  the  dreary  moming. 
Springs  golden  red  into  the  burning  sky. 

He  shoots  death-madness  on  the  fiery  pavement 
^V^lere  weary  Ordas  has  lain  down  to  die. 

ANONYMOUS. 


THE  BLESSED  DAMOZEL. 

THF^blessed  damozel  leaned  out 
From  the  gold  bar  of  heaven  ; 

Her  eyes  were  deeper  than  the  depth 
Of  waters  stilled  at  even  ; 
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She  hatl  three  lilies  in  her  hand, 
And  the  stars  in  her  hair  were  seven. 

Her  robe,  ungirt  from  clasp  to  hem, 

No  WTought  flowers  did  adorn, 
Bnt  a  white  rose  of  Mary's  gift. 

For  ser\'ice  neatly  worn  ; 
Her  liair  that  lay  along  her  back 

Was  yellow  like  ripe  com. 

Her  seemed  .she  scarce  had  been  a  day 

One  of  God's  choristers  ; 
The  wonder  was  not  yet  quite  gone 

From  that  still  look  of  hers  ; 
Albeit,  to  them  she  left,  her  day 

Had  counted  as  ten  yeai-s. 

It  was  the  rampart  of  God's  house 

That  she  was  standing  on  ; 
By  God  built  over  the  sheer  depth 

The  which  is  space  begun  ; 
So  high,  that  looking  downward  thence 

She  scarce  could  see  the  sun. 

It  lies  in  heaven,  across  the  flood 

Of  ether,  ivs  a  bridge. 
Beneath,  the  tides  of  day  and  niglit 

With  flame  and  darkness  ridge 
The  void,  as  low  as  where  this  earth 

Spins  like  a  fretful  midge. 

Heard  hardly,  some  of  her  new  friends 

Aiuid  their  loving  games 
Spake.evermorc  among  themselves 

Their  virginal  chaste  names  ; 
And  the  souls  mounting  u])  to  God 

Went  by  her  like  thin  flames. 

And  still  .she  bowed  herself  and  stopped 

Out  of  the  circling  ehann  ; 
Until  her  bosom  must  have  made 

The  1  lar  slie  leaned  on  waiin. 
And  tlie  lilies  lay  a.s  if  asleep 

Along  her  bended  arm. 

From  the  fixed  place  of  heaven  she  saw 

Time  like  a  jiulsc  sliake  fierce 
Through  all  the  worlds.     Her  gaze  still  strove 

Within  the  gidf  to  pierce 
The  path  ;  and  now  she  spoke  ,as  when 

The  stars  sang  in  their  spheres. 

"  I  wish  that  he  were  come  to  me, 

For  he  will  come,"  she  s.aid. 
"  Haw  I  not  prayed  in  heaven  ?  —  on  earth. 

Lord,  Lord,  ha.s  he  not  ]irayed  ? 
Are  not  two  jirayers  a  jierfect  strength  ? 

And  shall  I  feel  afraid  ? " 


She  gazed  and  listened,  and  then  said. 
Less  sad  of  speech  than  mild,  — 

"  All  this  is  when  he  comes."     She  ceased. 
The  liglit  thrilled  toward  her,  filled 

With  angels  in  strong  level  flight. 
Her  eyes  prayed,  and  she  smiled. 

(I  saw  her  smile.)     But  soon  their  path 

Was  vagiK?  in  distant  spheres  ; 
And  then  she  ca,st  lier  arms  along 

The  golden  bairiers, 
And  laiil  her  face  between  her  hands. 

And  wept.     (I  heard  her  tears.) 

DANTE  Gabriel  Rossetti. 


THE  THREE  SHIPS. 

Over  the  waters  clear  and  dark 
Flew,  like  a  startled  bird,  our  bajrk. 

All  the  day  long  with  steady  sweep 
Sea-gulls  followed  us  over  the  deep. 

Weird  and  strange  were  the  silent  shores, 
Rich  with  their  wealth  of  buried  ores  ; 

Mighty  the  forests,  old  and  gray. 

With  the  secrets  locked  in  their  hearts  away  ; 

Semblance  of  castle  and  arch  and  shrino 
Towered  aloft  in  the  cle.ar  sunshine  ; 

And  wc  watc'hed  for  the  w.arder,  stern  and  grim. 
And  the  priest  with  his  ch.anted  prayer  and  hymn. 

Over  that  wonderfid  northern  sea, 

As  one  «  ho  sails  in  a  dre.am,  .sailed  we. 

Till,  when  the  young  moon  soareil  on  high, 
Nothing  was  round  us  but  sea  and  sky. 

Far  in  the  east  the  pale  moon  swung  — 
A  crescent  dim  in  the  azure  hung  ; 

But  the  sun  lay  low  in  the  glowing  west. 
With  bars  of  purjile  .across  his  breast. 

The  skies  were  aflame  wilh  the  sunset  glow. 
The  billows  were  all  aflame  below  ; 

The  far  horizon  seemed  the  gate 

To  some  mystic  world's  emhanted  state  ; 

And  all  the  air  was  a  luminous  mist, 
Crimson  and  anilier  and  amethyst. 

Then  silently  into  that  fiery  sea  — 
Into  the  heart  of  the  mystery  — 
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Tliree  ships  went  sailing  onu  by  one, 
Tlio  fairest  visious  under  the  sun. 

Like  the  flame  in  the  heart  of  a  ruby  set 
Were  the  sails  that  flew  from  each  mast  of  jet ; 

■WHiile  darkly  against  the  burning  sky 
Streamer  and  pennant  floated  high. 

Steadily,  silently,  on  they  pressed 
Into  the  glowing,  reddening  west ; 

Until,  on  the  far  horizon's  fold. 

They  slowly  passed  through  its  gate  of  gold. 

You  think,  perliaps,  they  were  nothing  more 
Tlian  schoouers  laden  with  common  ore, 

Where  Care  clasped  hands  with  grimy  Toil, 

And  the  decks  were  stained  with  earthly  moil  ? 

0  beautiful  ships,  who  saUed  that  night 

1  nto  the  west  from  our  yeai'ning  sight. 

Full  well  I  know  that  the  freight  ye  bore 
\V;is  laden  not  for  an  earthly  shore  ! 

To  some  far  realm  ye  were  sailing  on. 
Where  all  we  have  lost  shall  yet  be  won  : 

Ye  were  bearing  thither  a  world  of  dreams, 
15right  as  that  sunset's  golden  gleams  ; 

And  hopes  whose  tremulous,  rosy  flush 
Grew  fairer  still  in  the  twilight  hush  : 

Ye  were  bearing  hence  to  that  mystic  sphere 
Thoughts  no  mortal  may  utter  here  — 

Songs  that  on  earth  may  not  be  sung  — 
Words  too  holy  for  human  tongue  — 

Tlie  golden  deeds  that  we  would  have  done  — 
The  fadeless  wreaths  that  we  would  have  won  ! 

And  hence  it  was  that  our  souls  with  you 
Traversed  the  measureless  waste  of  blue. 

Till  you  passed  under  the  sunset  gate. 
And  to  us  a  voice  said,  softly,  "  Wait !  " 

JULIA  C.  R.  DORR. 


IN  THE  MIST. 

Sitting  all  day  in  a  silver  mist. 
In  silver  silence  all  the  day. 
Save  for  the  low,  soft  kiss  of  spray 

And  the  lisj)  of  sands  by  waters  kissed. 
As  the  tide  draws  up  the  bay. 


Little  1  hear  and  nothing  I  see, 

Wrapped  in  that  veil  by  fairies  spun ; 
The  solid  earth  is  vanished  for  me 

And  the  shining  hours  speed  noiselessly, 
A  woof  of  shadow  and  sun. 

Suddenly  out  of  the  shifting  veil 

A  magical  bark,  by  the  sunbeams  lit. 
Flits  like  a  di'eam  —  or  seems  to  flit  — 

With  a  golden  prow  and  a  gossamer  sail, 
And  the  waves  make  room  for  it. 

A  fair,  swift  bark  from  some  radi.ant  realm,  — 
Its  diamond  cordage  cuts  the  sky 
In  glittering  lines  ;  all  silently 

A  seeming  spirit  holds  the  helm. 
And  steers.     Will  he  pass  me  by  ? 

Ah  !  not  for  me  is  the  vessel  here  ; 

Noiseless  and  swift  as  a  sea-bird'."*  flight 
She  swerves  and  vanishes  from  tlie  sight ; 

No  flap  of  sail,  no  parting  cheer,  — 
She  has  passed  into  the  light. 

Sitting  some  day  in  a  deeper  mist, 

Silent,  alone,  some  other  day. 

An  unknown  bark,  from  an  unknown  bay, 
By  unknown  watei's  lapped  and  kissed. 

Shall  near  me  through  the  spray. 

No  flap  of  sail,  no  .scraping  of  keel. 
Shadowy,  dim,  with  a  banner  ilark. 
It  will  hover,  will  pause,  and  1  shall  feel 

A  hand  which  grasps  me,  and  shivering  steal 
To  the  cold  strand,  and  embark,  — 

Embark  for  that  far,  mysterious  realm 

Where  the  fathomless,  tr.ackless  waters  flow. 
Shall  1  feel  a  Presence  dim,  and  know 

Thy  dear  liand,  Lord,  upon  the  helm. 
Nor  be  afraid  to  go  ? 

And  through  black  waves  and  stormy  blast 
And  out  of  the  fog-wreaths,  dense  and  dun. 
Guided  by  thee,  shall  the  vessel  run. 

Gain  the  fair  haven,  night  being  past. 

And  anchor  in  the  sun  ? 

Sarah  Wqolsev. 


SONQ  OF  THE  SEA  BY  THE  ROYAL  GARDEN 
AT  NAPLES. 

I  HAVE  s\vung  for  ages  to  and  fro  ; 

I  have  striven  in  vain  to  reach  thy  feet, 

0  Garden  of  joy  !  whoso  walls  are  low. 
And  odors  are  so  sweet. 

1  p.ilpitiite  with  fitful  love  ; 

I  sigh  and  sing  with  changing  breath  ; 
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I  raise  my  hands  to  heaven  above, 

Have  not  the  strength  of  potter's  clay 

I  smite  my  shores  beneath  ! 

Beneath  my  glittering  spears. 

In  vain,  in  vain  !  while  far  and  fine, 

From  the  Alps'  or  the  Andes'  highest  crag. 

To  curb  the  madness  of  my  sweep. 

From  the  peaks  of  eternal  snow, 

Kims  the  white  limit  of  a  line 

The  blazing  folds  of  my  fiery  flag 

I  may  not  overleap. 

lUume  the  world  below. 
The  earthquake  heralds  my  coming  power. 

Once  thou  wert  sleeping  on  my  breast, 

The  avalanche  bomids  away, 

Till  6cry  TiUns  lifted  thee 

And  howling  storms  at  midnight's  hour 

From  the  fair  silence  of  thy  rest. 

Proclaim  my  kingly  sway. 

Out  of  the  loving  sea. 

Ye  tremble  when  my  legions  come,  — 

And  I  swing  eternal  to  and  fro  ; 

When  my  quivering  sword  leaps  out 

I  strive  in  vain  to  reach  thy  feet. 

O'er  the  hills  that  echo  my  thunder  down, 

0  Garden  of  joy  !  whose  walls  are  low. 

And  rend  with  my  joyous  shout. 

And  odors  are  so  sweet  ! 

Ye  ([uail  on  the  land,  or  upon  the  sea 

RossiTER  w.  Raymond. 

Ye  stand  in  your  fear  aghast. 
To  see  me  bum  the  stalworth  trees, 
Or  shiver  the  stately  mast. 

BONO  OF  THE  UGHTNING. 

The  hieroglyphs  on  the  Persian  wall,  — 

"  PUCK.    1 1]  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth 

The  letters  of  high  command,  — 

In  forty  minutes." 

Midsummer  Nighft  Ortam. 

Where  the  prophet  read  the  tyrant's  fall, 
Were  traced  by  my  burning  hand. 

Away  !  away  !  through  the  sightless  air 

And  oft  in  fire  have  I  wrote  since  then 

Stretch  forth  your  iron  thread  ! 

What  angry  Heaven  decreed  ; 

For  I  would  not  dim  my  sandals  fair 

But  the  sealed  eyes  of  sinful  men 

With  the  dust  ye  tamely  tread  ! 

Were  all  too  blind  to  read. 

Ay,  rear  it  up  on  its  million  piers. 

Let  it  circle  the  world  around. 

At  length  the  hour  of  light  is  here. 

And  the  journey  ye  make  in  a  hundred  years 

And  kings  no  more  shall  bind, 

I  'U  clear  at  a  single  bound ! 

Nor  bigots  crush  with  craven  fear, 
The  foiTVard  march  of  mind. 

Though  I  cannot  toil,  like  the  groaning  slave 

The  words  of  Truth  and  Freedom's  raya 

Ye  have  fettered  with  iron  skill 

Are  from  my  pinions  hurled  ; 

To  ferry  you  over  the  boundless  wave, 

And  soon  the  light  of  belter  days 

Or  grind  in  the  noi.sy  mill. 

Shall  rise  upon  the  world. 

Let  him  sing  his  giant  streugth  and  speed  ! 

GE015CB  W.  CUTTER. 

Why,  a  single  shaft  of  mine 

Would  give  that  monster  a  Hight  indeed,  — 

♦— 

To  the  depths  of  the  ocean's  brino  ! 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  OPAL. 

No  I  no  !  I  'm  the  spirit  of  light  and  love  I 

To  my  un.seen  hand  't  is  given 

A  PEW-niioi'  came,  with  a  spark  of  llame 

To  pencil  the  ambient  clouds  above 

He  had  caught  from  the  sun's  last  ray, 

And  polish  the  stars  of  heaven  ! 

To  a  violet's  breast,  where  he  lay  at  rest 

I  scatter  the  golden  rays  of  fire 

Till  the  hours  brought  back  the  day. 

On  tlie  horizon  far  below. 

And  deck  the  sky  where  storms  expire 

The  rose  looked  down,  «-ith  a  blush  and  frown  ; 

With  my  red  and  dazzling  glow. 

But  she  smiled  all  at  once,  to  view 
Her  own  bright  form,  with  its  coloring  warm, 

With  a  glance  I  cleave  the  sky  in  twain  ; 

Kellectcd  back  by  the  dew. 

I  light  it  with  a  glare. 

When  fall  the  boding  drops  of  rain 

Then  the  stranger  took  a  stolon  look 

Through  the  darkly  curtiiined  air  ! 

At  the  sky,  so  soft  and  blue  ; 

The  rock-built  towers,  the  turrets  gray. 

And  a  leadct  gioeii,  with  its  silver  sheen, 

The  piles  of  a  thousand  years, 

Was  seen  by  the  idler  too. 

L.^^_ 

A  cold  noith-wiiul,  as  he  llius  iculined, 

Of  a  sudden  laged  around  ; 
And  a  maiden  lair,  who  was  walking  there, 

Next  morning,  an  opal  found. 


AnONYMOl-S. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  HAEP. 

'T  IS  believed  that  this  harp,  which  I  wake  now 

for  thee, 
Was  a  Siren  of  old,  who  sung  under  the  sea  ; 
And  who  often,  at  eve,  through  the  bright  billow 

roved. 
To  meet,  on  the  green  shore,  a  youth  whom  she 

loved. 

But  she  loved  him  in  vain,  for  he  left  her  to  weep. 
And  in  tears,  all  the  night,  her  gold  ringlets  to 

steep. 
Till  Heaven  looked  with  pity  on   true-love  so 

warm, 
And  changed  to  this  soft  harp  the  sea-maiden's 

form. 

Still  her  bosom  rose  fair  —  still  her  cheek  smiled 

the  same  — 
While  her  sea-beauties  gracefully  curled  round 

the  frame  ; 
And  her  hair,  shedding  tear-drops  from  all  its 

bright  rings. 
Fell  o'er  her  white  arm,  to  make  the  gold  strings  ! 

Hence  it  came,  that  this  soft  harp  so  long  hath 

been  known 
To  mingle  love's  language  with  sorrow's  sad  tone  ; 
Till  lliuK,  didst  divide  them,  and  teach  the  fond 

lay 
To  be  love  when  1  'm  near  thee,  and  grief  when 

away ! 

THOMAS  MOORE. 


A  TEAH. 

0  THAT  the  chemist's  magic  art 

Could  crystallize  this  sacred  treasure  ! 

Long  should  it  glitter  near  my  heart, 
A  secret  source  of  pensive  pleasure. 

The  little  brilliant,  ere  it  fell. 

Its  lustre  caught  from  Chloe's  eye  ; 

Then,  trembling,  left  its  cor,al  cell,  — 
The  .spring  of  Sensibility  ! 

Sweet  drop  of  pure  and  pearly  light ! 

In  thee  the  rays  of  Virtue  shine, 
More  calmly  dear,  more  mildly  bright. 

Than  any  gem  that  gilds  the  mine. 


Benign  restorer  of  the  soul ! 

Who  ever  fliest  to  bring  relief. 
When  fiist  we  feel  the  rude  control 

Of  Love  or  Pity,  Joy  or  Grief. 

The  sage's  and  the  poet's  theme, 

In  every  clime,  in  every  age. 
Thou  chann'st  in  Fancy's  idle  ilream. 

In  Reason's  philosophic  page. 

That  very  law  which  molds  a  tear. 
And  bids  it  trickle  from  its  source,  — 

That  law  preserves  the  earth  a  sphere, 
And  guides  the  planets  in  their  course. 
Samuel  Rogers. 


A  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT. 

What  was  he  doing,  the  gi-eat  god  Pan, 

Down  in  the  reeds  by  the  river? 
Spreading  ruin  and  scattering  ban. 
Splashing  and  paddling  with  hoofs  of  a  goat. 
And  breaking  the  golden  lilies  aHoat 

With  the  diagon-fly  on  the  river  ? 

He  tore  out  a  reed,  the  great  god  Pan, 
From  the  deep,  cool  bed  of  the  river, 

The  limpid  water  turhidly  ran. 

And  the  broken  lilies  a-dying  laj. 

And  the  dragon-tly  had  fled  away. 
Ere  he  brought  it  out  of  the  river. 

High  on  the  shore  sat  the  great  god  Pan, 

While  turbidly  flowed  the  river. 
And  hacked  and  hewed  as  a  gieat  god  can 
With  Ids  hard,  bleak  steel  at  the  patient  reed. 
Till  there  w.as  not  a  sign  of  a  leaf  indeed 

To  prove  it  fresh  from  the  river. 

He  cut  it  short,  did  the  great  god  Pan, 

(How  tall  it  stood  in  the  river  !) 
Then  drew  the  pitb  like  the  heart  of  a  man. 
Steadily  from  the  outside  ring. 
Then  notched  the  {)oor  dry  empty  thing 

In  holes,  as  he  sate  by  the  river. 

"This  is  the  way,"  laughed  the  great  god  Pan, 

(Laughed  while  he  sate  by  the  river  !) 
"The  only  way  since  gods  began 
To  make  sweet  music,  they  could  succeed." 
Then  dropping  his  mouth  to  a  hole  in  the  reed. 
He  blew  in  power  by  the  river. 

Sweet,  sweet,  sweet,  0  Pan, 

Piercing  sweet  by  the  river ! 
Blinding  sweet,  0  gieat  god  Pan  ! 
The  sun  on  the  hill  forgot  to  die. 
And  the  lilies  re\nved,  and  the  dragon-fly 

t'ame  back  to  dream  on  the  river. 


( 
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Yet  half  a  beast  is  the  great  god  Pan, 

And  if  the  moon  doth  hide  her  head. 

To  laugli,  as  he  sits  by  the  ri>-er, 

The  glow-worm  lights  us  home  to  bed. 

Jlaking  a  poet  out  of  a  man. 

The  true  gods  sigh  for  the  cost  and  the  pain,  — 

On  tops  of  dewy  grass 

For  the  reed  that  grows  nevermore  again 

Sc  nimbly  do  we  pass, 

As  a  reed  with  the  reeds  of  the  river. 

The  young  and  tender  stalk 

ELiZAiiETii  Barrett  Brownixc. 

Ne'er  bends  when  we  do  walk  ; 
Yet  in  the  moi-ning  may  be  seen 
■\Vhere  we  the  night  before  have  been. 

Anonymous- 

THE  FAIRY  QUEEN. 

^ 

FROM  "THE  MYSTERIES  OF  LOVE  AND  ELOQUENCE."     1658. 

THE  FAIRIES. 

Come,  follow,  follow  me. 

You,  faiiy  elves  that  Ix; ; 
Which  circle  on  the  gi-een, 
Come,  follow  Mab,  your  queen. 
Hand  in  hand  let  's  dance  around. 

Up  the  airy  mountain, 
Down  the  rushy  glen. 

We  dare  n't  go  a  hunting 
For  fear  of  little  men  ; 

For  tliis  place  is  fairy  ground. 

Wee  folk,  good  folk. 
Trooping  all  together ; 

When  raort-als  are  at  rest, 

Green  jacket,  red  cap. 

And  snoring  in  their  ne.st ; 

And  white  owl's  feather  ! 

Unheard  and  unespied. 

Down  along  the  rocky  shore 

Through  keyholes  we  do  glide  ; 

Some  make  their  home,  — 

Over  tables,  stools,  and  shelves, 

They  live  on  crispy  pancakes 

We  trip  it  with  our  fairy  elves. 

Of  yellow  tide-foam  ; 
Some  in  the  reeds 

And  if  the  house  be  foul 
With  platter,  dish,  or  bowl, 

Of  the  black  mountain-lake, 
With  frogs  for  their  watch-dogs, 

Up  stairs  we  nimbly  creep. 

All  night  awake. 

And  lind  the  sluts  asleep  : 

There  wo  pinch  their  arms  and  thighs  ; 

High  on  the  hill-top 

None  escaijes,  nor  none  espies. 

The  old  king  sits  ; 

, 

He  is  now  so  old  and  gray 

But  if  the  liotisc  be  swept. 

He  's  nigh  lost  his  wits. 

And  from  uncleanness  kept. 

With  a  briilge  of  white  mist 

We  iirai.se  the  household  maid, 

Columbkill  he  crosses. 

And  duly  she  is  paid  ; 

On  his  stately  journeys 

For  wx  use,  before  we  go. 

From  Slieveleagiu^  to  Rosses  ; 

To  drop  a  tester  in  her  shoe. 

Or  going  up  witli  music 
Ou  cold  starry  nights. 

Upon  a  mushroom's  head 

To  suji  with  the  (lUeen 
Of  the  gay  Northern  Lights. 

Our  table-cloth  we  spread  ; 

A  grain  of  rj'e  or  wheat 

Is  manchet  which  wo  eat ; 

They  stole  little  Bridget 

Pearly  drops  of  dew  we  drink. 

For  seven  years  long  ; 

In  aconi  cujis  tilled  to  the  brink. 

When  slie  came  down  again 

Her  friends  were  all  gone.        ♦ 
They  took  her  lightly  liack, 

The  brains  of  nightingales, 

With  unctuous  fat  of  snails. 

Between  the  night  and  morrow  ; 

Between  two  cockh^s  stewed, 

They  thouglit  tliat  she  was  fxst  asleep, 
But  she  WiLs  dead  with  sorrow. 

Is  meat  that  's  easily  chewed  ; 

Tails  of  worm.s,  and  marrow  of  mice, 

They  have  kept  her  ever  since 

Do  make  a  di.sh  that 's  wondrous  nice. 

Deej)  within  the  lakes. 

The  gra-sshopper,  gnat,  and  fly 
Serve  us  for  our  minstrelsy  ; 

On  a  bed  of  llag-Ieaves, 
Watching  till  she  wakes. 

Grace  said,  we  dance  awhile. 

By  thi^  craggy  hillside, 

And  so  the  time  beguile  ; 

1 

Through  the  mosses  bare. 

^^— 
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They  have  planted  tlioiii-trees 

Stolon  sweets  are  always  sweeter  ; 

For  pleasure  here  and  there. 

Stolen  kisses  much  completer  ; 

Is  any  man  so  darinj; 

Stolen  looks  are  nice  in  chapels  ; 

To  dig  one  up  in  spite, 

Stolen,  stolen  be  your  apples. 

He  shall  find  the  thornies  set 

In  his  bed  at  night. 

When  to  bed  the  world  are  bobbing. 
Then 's  the  time  for  orchard-robbing  ; 

Up  the  airy  mountain, 

Yet  the  fruit  were  scarce  worth  peeling 

Down  the  rushy  glen. 

Were  it  not  for  stealing,  stealing. 

We  dare  n't  go  a  hunting 

From  the  Latin  of  THOMAS  RANDOLPH, 

For  fear  of  little  men  ; 

by  LhIGH  HUNT 

Wee  folk,  good  folk. 
Trooping  aU  together ; 

Green  jacket,  red  cap, 

And  white  owl's  feather ! 

THi!  FAIRIES'  LULLABY. 

William  Allingham. 

FROM   "  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM." 

Enter  Titan  i A,  with  Iter  train. 

TiTANiA.     Come,  now  a  roundel,  and  a  fairy 

SONG  OF  WOOD-NYMPHS. 

song  ; 
Then,  for  the  third  part  of  a  minute,  hence  ;  — 

Come  here,  come  here,  and  dwell 

Some  to  kill  cankers  in  the  musk-rose  buds  ; 

In  forest  deep  ! 

Some,    war   with   rear-mice    for    their   leatlieni 

Come  here,  come  here,  and  tell 

wings, 

Why  thou  dost  weep  ! 

To  make  my  small  elves  coats  ;  and  some,  keep 

Is  it  for  love  (sweet  pain  !) 

back 

That  thus  thou  dar'st  complain 

The  clamorous  owl,   that   nightly   hoots,   and 

Unto  our  pleasant  shades,  our  summer  leaves. 

wonders 

Where  naught  else  grieves  ? 

At  our  quaint  spirits.     Sing  mo  now  asleep  ; 
Then  to  your  offices,  and  let  me  rest. 

Come  here,  come  here,  and  lie 

By  whispering  stream ! 

SONO. 

Here  no  one  dares  to  die 

For  love's  sweet  dream  ; 

1  Fairy.  Youspotledsnal-es,withdoiibkt(mgue, 

But  health  all  seek,  and  joy, 

Thorny  hedgehogs,  be  not  seen  ; 

And  shun  perverse  annoy, 

Newts,  and  blind-worms,  do  nowrcng  ; 

And  race  along  green  paths  till  close  of  day, 

Come  not  near  our  fair}/  queen. 

And  laugh  —  alway  ! 

Chorus.   Philomel,  with  inelody, 

Or  else,  through  half  the  year. 

On  rushy  floor, 

We  lie  by  w.iters  clear, 

Sing  in  our  sweet  lullaby  ; 

Lulhi,  lulla,  lullaJnj  ;  lulla,  lulla,  lullaby  : 

Never  harm. 

While  skylarks  pour 

Nor  spell  nor  charm. 

Their  songs  into  the  sun  ! 
And  when  bright  day  is  done, 

Come  our  lovely  lady  nigh  ; 

So,  good  night,  with  lullaby. 

We  hide  'neath  bells  of  flowers  or  nodding  com. 

And  dream  —  till  morn  ! 

2  Fairt.    Weaving  spiders,  come  not  here; 

BRYAN  Wallrr  Procter 

Hence,   you  long-legged  spinners, 

(Barry  Cori«vall). 

hence/ 
Beetles  black,  approach  not  tuar  ; 
Worm,  nor  sruiil,  do  no  offence. 

FAIRIES'  SONG. 

Chorus.  Philomel,  vnth  melody,  etc. 

We  the  fairies  blithe  and  antic, 

1  Fairy.  Hence  away  ;  now  all  is  well  : 

Of  dimensions  not  gig,antic. 

One,  .aloof,  stand  sentinel. 

Though  the  moonshine  mostly  keep  us, 

[Exeunt  Fairies.    Titania  sleeps. 

Oft  in  orchards  frisk  and  peep  us.                   | 

SHAKBSPEARR 

_^ 
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COMPLIMENT  TO  QtTEEN  ELIZABETH. 

FKOM  "MIUSUMSIEK  NIGHT'S  DREAM." 

Obero.s.    My  gentle  Puck,  come  hither.   Thou 
remenibei'st 
Since  once  I  sat  upon  a  promontory, 
Auil  heard  a  luennaid,  ou  a  dolphin's  back, 
I' tiering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  30ug, 
And  certain  stare  shot  madly  from  their  spheres, 
Tu  hear  the  sea-maid's  music. 

Pick.  I  remember. 

Obe.  That  very  time  I  saw  (but  thou  couldst 
not). 
Flying  between  the  cold  moon  and  the  earth, 
Cupid  all  armed ;  a  certain  aim  he  took 
.\1  a  fair  vestal  throned  by  the  west. 
And  loosed  his  love-shaft  smartly  from  his  bow, 
As  it  should  pierce  a  hundred  thousand  hearts  : 
Hut  1  might  see  young  Cupid's  fiery  shaft 
(Jurnchedin  the  chaste  beams  of  the  watery  moon. 
And  the  imperial  vot'ress  passed  on, 
1  n  maiden  meditation,  fancy  free. 
Yet  marked  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  feH  : 
It  fell  U[>on  a  little  western  (lower 
Before  milk-white,  now  purple  with  lovs's  wound. 
And  maidens  call  it,  Lovc-iu-idleaass. 
Fetch  me  that  flower. 

SHAKESPEARE. 


QTJEEN  MAB. 

FROM  ••ROMEO  AND  JULIET. "■ 

0  THEN  I  see.  Queen  Mab  hath  been  with  you. 
Sill-  is  the  fairies'  midwife  ;  and  she  comes 
In  sliape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stone 
I  111  llic  fore-finger  of  an  alderman, 
Dniwn  witli  a  team  of  little  atomies 
-Vthwart  men's  noses  as  they  lie  asleep  : 
Her  wagon-spokes  made  of  long  spinners'  legs  ; 
The  cover,  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers  ; 
The  traces,  of  the  smallest  spider's  web ; 
The  collars,  of  tlic  moonshine's  watery  beams  ; 
Her  whip,  of  cricket's  bone  ;  the  lash,  of  film  ; 
Iler  wagoner,  a  small  gray-coated  gnat, 
Not  half  .so  big  as  a  round  little  worm 
I'rickcd  from  the  lazy  linger  of  a  maid  : 
Her  eliariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut, 
Made  by  the  joiner  .s(niirrel,  or  old  grub. 
Time  out  of  mind  the  fairies'  coach-makers. 
And  in  this  state  she  gidlops  night  by  night 
Through  lovers'  brains,  and  then  they  dream  of 

love  ; 
On   conrti'Ts'  knees,  that  dream  on   court'sies 

straight ; 
O'er  lawyers'  fingers,  who  straight  dream  on  fees  ; 
O'er  ladies'  lips,  who  straight  on  kisses  dream,  — 


Which  oft  the  angry  Mab  with  blisters  plagues, 
Because  their  breaths  with  sweetmeats  tainted 

are  : 
.Sometime  she  gallops  o'er  a  courtier's  nose. 
And  then  di'eams  he  of  smelling  out  a  suit ; 
And  sometime  comes  she  with  a  tithe-pig's  taU, 
Tickling  a  parson's  nose  as  'a  lies  asleep. 
Then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice  : 
Sometime  she  driveth  o'er  a  soldier's  neck, 
.■\nd  then  dreams  he  of  cutting  foreign  throats. 
Of  breaches,  ambu.scadoes,  Spanish  blades, 
Of  healths  five  fathom  deep  ;  and  then  anon 
Drums  in  his  ear,  at  whicli  he  starts,  and  wakes  ; 
And,  being  thus  frighted,  swears  a  prayer  or  two, 
.\nd  sleeps  again.     Tills  is  that  vei-y  Mab, 
That  plats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night ; 
And  bakes  the  elf-locks  in  foul  sluttish  hairs, 
Wliich,  once  untangled,  much  misfortune  bodes  : 
Tliis  is  the  hag,  when  maids  lie  on  their  backs. 
That  presses  them,  and  learns  them  first  to  bear, 
Making  them  women  of  good  carriage. 

Shakespeare. 


ROBIN  GOODFELLOW. 

From  Oberon,  in  faii-y-land. 

The  king  of  gliosts  and  shadows  there, 
Mad  Kobin  I,  at  his  command. 
Am  sent  to  view  the  night-sports  here. 

What  revel  rout 

Is  kept  about. 
In  every  comer  where  I  go, 

I  will  o'ersee. 

And  merry  be, 
And  make  good  sport,  with  ho,  ho,  ho  ! 

More  swift  than  lightning  can  I  (ly 

About  this  aii-y  welkiu  soon. 
And,  in  a  minute's  sj)ace,  descry 

Each  thing  that's  done  below  the  moon. 

There 's  not  a  hag 

Or  ghost  shall  wag. 
Or  cry,  'ware  goblins  !  where  I  go  ; 

But  liobin  I 

Their  feasts  will  spy. 
And  send  tliein  home  with  ho,  ho,  ho  ! 

Whene'er  such  wanderers  I  meet. 

As  from  their  night-sports  they  trudge  home, 
With  counterfeiting  voice  I  greet, 
And  call  them  on  with  me  to  roam 

Through  woods,  through  lakes  ; 

Through  liogs,  through  brakes  ; 
Or  else,  unseen,  with  them  I  go. 

All  in  the  nick. 

To  play  some  trick. 
And  frolic  it,  with  ho,  ho,  ho  I 


Sometimes  I  meet  tliem  like  a  man, 

Sometimes  an  ox,  sometimes  a  hound  ; 
And  to  a  horse  I  turn  me  ean, 
To  trip  and  trot  about  them  round. 

But  if  to  riilc 

My  hack  they  stride. 
More  swift  than  wind  away  I  go  ; 

O'er  hedge  and  lands, 

Through  pools  and  ponds, 
I  huny,  laughing,  ho,  ho,  ho ! 

When  lads  and  lasses  merry  be. 

With  possets  and  with  junkets  fine, 
Unseen  of  all  the  company, 

I  eat  their  cakes  and  sip  their  wine ! 

And,  to  make  sport, 

I  pufl'  and  snort  ; 
And  out  the  candles  I  do  blow ; 

The  maids  I  kiss  ; 

They  shriek  —  Who 's  this  ? 
I  answer  naught  but  ho,  ho,  ho  ! 

Yet  now  and  then,  the  maids  to  please, 

At  midnight  I  card  up  their  wool  ; 
And,  while  they  sleep  and  take  theii-  ease. 
With  wheel  to  threads  their  flax  I  pull. 

I  grind  at  mill 

Their  malt  up  still ; 
I  dress  their  hemp  ;  I  spin  their  tow  ; 

If  any  wake. 

And  would  me  take, 
I  wend  me,  laughing,  ho,  ho,  ho  ! 

When  any  need  to  borrow  aught. 

We  lend  them  what  they  do  recjuiro  : 
And  for  the  use  demand  we  naught ; 
Our  own  is  all  we  do  desire. 

If  to  repay 

They  do  delay. 
Abroad  amongst  them  then  I  go. 

And  night  by  night, 

I  them  affright. 
With  pinchings,  dreams,  and  ho,  ho,  ho  ! 

When  lazy  ipieans  have  naught  to  do, 

But  study  how  to  cog  and  lie  ; 
To  make  debate  and  mischief  too, 
'Twixt  one  another  secretly : 

I  mark  their  gloze. 

And  it  disclose 
To  them  whom  they  have  wronged  so  : 

When  I  have  done 

I  get  me  gone, 
And  leave  them  scolding,  ho,  ho,  ho ! 

When  men  do  traps  and  engines  set 
In  loopholes,  where  the  vermin  creep, 


AVho  from  their  folds  and  houses  get 

Their  ducks  and  geese,  and  lamlis  and  sheep, 

I  spy  the  gin, 

And  enter  in. 
And  seem  a  vermin  taken  so  ; 

But  when  they  there 

Ajiproach  me  near, 
I  leap  out  laughing,  ho,  ho,  ho  ! 

By  wells  and  rills,  in  meadows  green. 

We  nightly  dance  our  heyilay  guise  ; 
And  to  oiu'  foiry  king  and  (pieen. 

We  chant  our  moonlight  minstrelsies. 

Wlien  larks  'gin  sijig. 

Away  we  fling  ; 
And  bahcs  new-born  steal  as  we  go  ; 

And  elf  in  bed 

We  leave  instead. 
And  wend  us  laughing,  ho,  ho,  ho ! 

From  hag-bred  Merlin's  time,  have  I 

Thus  nightly  reveled  to  and  fro  ; 
And  for  my  pranks  men  caJl  me  by 
The  name  of  Hobin  Goodfellow. 
Fiends,  ghosts,  and  sprites, 
Who  haunt  the  nights. 
The  hags  and  goblins  do  me  know  ; 
And  beldames  old 
My  feats  have  told. 
So  vale,  vale  ;  ho,  ho,  ho  ! 

Attributed  to  BEN  JONSON. 


KILMENY. 

FROM  "  THE  QUEEN'S  WAKE." 

BoNNY  Kilmeny  gaed  up  the  glen  ; 
But  it  wasna  to  meet  Duneira's  men. 
Nor  the  rosy  monk  of  the  isle  to  see. 
For  Kilmeny  was  pure  as  pure  could  be. 
It  was  only  to  hear  the  yorlin  sing. 
And  pu'  the  cress-flower  round  the  spring,  — 
The  scarlet  hypp,  and  the  hindberrye. 
And  the  nut  that  liung  frae  the  hazel-tree  ; 
For  Kilmeny  wa.s  pure  as  pure  could  be. 
But  htng  may  her  uiinny  look  o'er  the  wa'. 
And  lang  may  she  seek  i'  the  green-wood  shaw  ; 
Lang  the  laird  of  Duneira  blame. 
And  lang,  lang  greet  or  Kilmeny  come  hame. 

AVTien  many  a  day  had  come  and  fled. 
When  grief  gi-ew  calm,  and  liopc  was  dead, 
When  mass  for  Kilmeny's  soul  h.ad  been  sung, 
AVTien  the  bedesman  had  prayed,  and  the  dead- 
bell  rung  ; 
Late,  late  in  a  gloamin,  when  all  was  still. 
When  the  fringe  was  red  on  the  westlin  hill, 
The  wood  was  sear,  the  moon  i'  the  wane, 
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The  rock  o'  the  cot  hung  over  the  plain,  — 
l.ikc  a  little  wee  clouil  in  the  world  its  lane  ; 
When  the  ingle  lowed  with  an  eiry  Icnie, 
Late,  late  in  the  gloamiu  Kilnicny  came  hainc  ! 

"  Kilmcny,  KUmeny,  where  have  you  lieon  ? 
Lanj;  hat;  we  sought  Ixiith  holt  and  den,  — 
Uy  linn,  liy  ford,  and  giecn-wood  tree  ; 
Yet  you  are  halesonie  and  fair  to  see. 
Where  got  you  that  joup  o'  the  lily  sheen  ? 
That  bonny  snood  of  the  hirk  sao  green  ? 
And  these  roses,  the  fairest  that  ever  was  seen  ? 
Kilnieny,  Kilmeny,  where  have  you  been  ?" 

Kilnieny  looke<l  up  with  a  lovely  gi-aee, 
I'liit  nac  smile  w;us  seen  on  Kilnieny's  fate  ; 
^\s  still  was  her  look,  and  as  still  was  her  ee, 
As  the  stillness  that  lay  on  the  cmerant  lea. 
Or  the  mist  that  sleeps  on  a  waveless  sea. 
For  Kilmcny  had  been  she  knew  not  where, 
.\nd  lulnieuy  hail  seen  what  she  could  not  declare. 
Ivihiiiiiy  had  been  where  the  cock  never  crew. 
Where  the  rain  never  fell,  and  the  wind  never 

blew  ; 
l!ut  it  seemed  a.s  the  harp  of  the  sky  had  rung, 
And  tlie  aii-s  of  heaven  played  round  her  tongue, 
\\'lii  11  she  sjiake  of  the  lovely  forms  she  had  seen, 
.\iid  a  lanil  where  .sin  had  never  been,  — 
.V  land  of  love,  and  a  land  of  light, 
Withouteu  Sim  or  moon  or  night ; 
Wilt  re  the  river  swa'd  a  living  stream, 
And  llie  light  a  ]mre  celestial  beam  : 
'I'lir  land  of  vision  it  would  seem, 
.V  still,  an  everliisting  dream. 

Ill  you  green-wood  there  is  a  waik, 
.Viiil  in  that  waik  there  is  a  wene, 
.\iid  ill  that  wene  there  is  a  maike. 
That  neither  has  flesh,  blood,  nor  banc  ; 
.\iid  down  in  yon  green-wood  he  walks  his  lane. 

Ill  that  green  wene  Kilnieny  lay. 
Her  Iiosom  hapjwd  wi'  the  llowerets  gay  ; 
r.iit  the  air  was  soft,  and  the  silence  deep, 
..\nd  lionny  Kilmeny  fell  sound  asleep  ; 
She  keiid  nae  niair,  nor  opencil  her  eo, 
Till  waked  by  the  hjTuns  of  a  far  countrye. 

She  awaked  on  a  eoueh  of  the  silk  sao  slim, 
All  striped  wi'  the  bars  of  the  rainlxiw's  rim  ; 
.\iii|  lovely  beings  around  were  rife. 
Who  erst  had  traveled  mortal  life  ; 
Ami  aye  they  smiled,  and  'gan  to  specr : 
"  What  spirit  has  brought  this  mortal  here  ?" 

"  Lang  have  I  journeyed  the  world  wide," 
.\  iiiick  and  reverend  fere  replied  ; 
"  Haith  night  and  day  I  have  watched  the  fair 
T'.ideiit  a  thousand  years  and  mair. 
Yes,  1  have  watched  o'er  ilk  degree. 


Wherever  blooms  femenitye  ; 

But  sinless  virgin,  free  of  stain. 

In  mind  and  body,  fand  I  nane. 

Never,  since  the  bamiuet  of  time, 

Found  I  a  virgin  in  her  piime. 

Till  late  this  bonny  maiden  1  saw, 

.\s  six)tless  as  the  morning  snaw. 

Full  twenty  years  she  has  lived  as  free 

As  the  spirits  that  sojourn  in  this  countrye. 

I  have  brought  her  away  frae  the  snares  of  men. 

That  sin  or  death  she  may  never  ken." 

They  clasjwd  her  waist  and  her  hands  sae  fair  ; 
:  They  ki.ssod  her  cheek,  and  they  kenied  her  hair ; 

And  round  came  many  a  blooming  fere,         . 
j  Saying,  "  Bonny  Kilmeny,  ye  're  welcome  here  ; 

Women  arc  freed  of  the  littand  scorn  ; 

O,  blest  be  the  day  Kilmeny  was  bom  ! 

Now  shall  the  land  of  the  spirits  see. 

Now  shall  it  ken,  what  a  woman  may  be  ! " 
I  ....  . 

1      They  lifted  Kilmeny,  they  led  her  away, 
.'\nd  she  walked  in  the  light  of  a  sunless  day; 
The  sky  was  a  dome  of  crj-.stal  bright. 
The  fountain  of  vision,  and  fountain  of  light ; 
The  emerald  fields  were  of  dazzling  glow. 
And  the  flowers  of  everlasting  blow. 
Then  deep  in  the  stream  her  body  they  laid. 
That  her  youth  and  beauty  never  might  fade  ; 
And  tliev  smiled  on  heaven,  when  they  saw  her 
lie 
In  the  stream  of  life  that  wandered  by. 
And  she  heard  a  song,  —  she  heard  it  sung. 
She  kend  not  where  ;  hut  sae  sweetly  it  rung, 
It  fell  on  her  ear  like  a  dream  of  the  morn,  — 
"  O,  blest  be  the  day  Kilmeny  was  bom  ! 
Now  shall  the  land  of  the  spirits  see. 
Now  shall  it  ken,  what  a  woman  may  bo  !  " 

They  hore  her  far  to  a  mountain  gieen, 
To  sec  what  mortal  never  had  .seen  ; 
And  they  seated  her  high  on  a  pui'ple  sward, 
.\nd  bade  lier  heed  what  she  saw  and  heard, 
.\nd  note  the  changes  the  spirits  WTought ; 
For  now  she  lived  in  the  land  of  thought.  — 
She  looked,  and  she  saw  nor  sun  nor  skies, 
But  a  crystal  dome  of  a  thousand  dyes ; 
She  looked,  and  she  saw  nae  land  aright, 
But  an  endless  whirl  of  glory  and  light ; 
And  radiant  beings  went  and  I'ame, 
Far  swifter  than  wind  or  the  liuktd  flame  ; 
She  hid  her  een  frao  the  dazzling  \icw  ; 
She  looked  again,  and  the  scene  was  now. 

She  saw  a  sun  on  a  summer  sky. 
And  clouds  of  amber  sailing  by  ; 
A  lovely  land  beneatli  her  lay. 
And  that  land  had  glens  and  mountains  gray  ; 
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And  that  land  had  valleys  and  hoary  piles, 

And  marled  seas,  and  a  thousand  isles  ; 

Its  fields  were  speckled,  its  forests  green, 

And  its  lakes  were  all  of  the  dazzling  sheen, 

Like  iiiagie  mirrors,  whei'e  slumbering  lay 

The  sun  and  the  sky  and  the  cloudlet  gray. 

Which  heaved  and  trembled,  and  gently  swung  ; 

<-)n  every  shore  they  seemed  to  be  hung  ; 

For  there  they  were  seen  on  their  downward  plain 

A  thousand  times  and  a  thousand  again  ; 

In  winding  lake  and  placid  firth,  — 

Little  peaceful  heavens  in  the  bosom  of  earth. 

Kilmeny  sighed  and  seemed  to  grieve. 
For  she  found  her  heart  to  that  land  did  cleave  ; 
She  saw  the  corn  wave  on  the  vale  ; 
She  saw  tlie  deer  run  down  the  dale  ; 
Slie  saw  the  plaid  and  the  broad  claymore. 
And  the  brows  that  the  badge  of  freedom  bore  ; 
And  she  thought  she  had  seen  the  land  before. 

Then  Kilmeny  begged  again  to  see 
Tlie  friends  she  had  left  in  her  own  countrye, 
To  tell  the  place  where  she  had  been, 
And  the  glories  that  lay  in  the  land  unseen  ; 
To  warn  the  living  maidens  fair, 
Tlic  loved  of  heaven,  the  spirits'  care. 
That  all  whose  minds  unmeled  remain 
Shall  bloom  in  beauty  when  time  is  ganc. 

With  distant  music,  soft  and  deep, 
Tliey  lulled  KUmeny  sound  asleep  ; 
And  when  she  awakened,  she  lay  her  lane. 
All  happed  with  flowers  in  the  green- wood  wene. 
When  seven  long  years  had  come  and  lied  ; 
When  grief  was  aalm,  and  hope  was  dead  ; 
When  scarce  was  remembered  Kilmeny's  name. 
Late,  late  in  a  gloamin,  Kilmeny  came  hame  ! 
And  0,  her  beauty  was  fair  to  see. 
Hut  still  and  steadfiist  was  her  ee  ! 
Such  beauty  bard  may  never  declare. 
For  there  w:is  no  pride  nor  passion  there  ; 
And  the  soft  desire  of  maidens'  een 
In  that  mild  face  could  never  be  seen. 
Her  seymar  was  the  lily  flower, 
And  her  cheek  the  moss-rose  in  the  shower ; 
And  her  voice  like  the  distant  melodye 
That  floats  along  the  twilight  sea. 
But  she  loved  to  raike  the  lanely  glen, 
.And  kecped  afar  frae  the  haunts  of  men; 
Her  holy  hymns  unheard  to  sing. 
To  suck  the  flowers  and  drink  the  spring. 
But  wherever  her  peaceful  form  appeared. 
The  wild  beasts  of  the  hills  were  cheered  ; 
Tlie  wolf  played  blytliely  round  the  field  ; 
The  lordly  liyson  lowed  and  kneeled  ; 
The  dun  deer  wooed  with  manner  bland, 
And  cowered  anoath  her  lily  hand. 


And  when  at  even  the  woodlands  rung. 

When  hymns  of  other  worlds  she  sung 

In  ecstasy  of  sweet  devotion, 

O,  then  the  glen  was  all  in  motion  ! 

The  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  came. 

Broke  from  their  bughts  and  laulds  the  tame, 

And  goved  around,  charmed  and  amazed ; 

Even  the  dull  cattle  crooned,  and  gazed. 

And  murmured,  and  looked  witli  an.xious  pain 

For  something  the  mystery  to  explain. 

The  bu2zard  came  with  the  throstle-cock, 

The  corby  left  her  houf  in  the  rock  ; 

The  blackbird  alang  wi'  the  eagle  flew  ; 

The  hind  came  tripping  o'er  the  dew  ; 

The  wolf  and  the  kid  their  raike  began  ; 

And  the  tod,  and  the  lamb,  and  the  leveret  ran  ; 

The  hawk  and  the  hern  attour  them  hung. 

And  the  merl  and  the  mavis  forhooyed  their 

young  ; 
And  all  in  a  peaceful  ring  were  hurled  : 
It  was  like  an  eve  in  a  sinless  world ! 

When  a  month  and  day  had  come  and  gane, 
Kilmeny  sought  the  green-wood  wene  ; 
There  laid  her  down  on  the  leaves  sae  green, 
And  Kilmeny  on  earth  was  never  mair  seen. 
But  0  the  words  that  fell  from  her  mouth 
Were  words  of  wonder,  and  words  of  truth ! 
But  all  the  land  were  in  fear  and  dread. 
For  they  kend  na  whether  she  was  living  or  dead. 
It  wasna  her  hame,  and  she  couldna  remain  ; 
She  left  this  world  of  sorrow  and  pain, 
And  I'etiirned  to  the  land  of  thought  again. 

James  Hogg. 


FAIRY  SONG. 

Shed  no  tear  !  O,  shed  no  tear  I 
The  flower  will  bloom  another  year. 
Weep  no  more  !  O,  weep  no  more  ! 
Young  buds  sleep  in  the  root's  white  core. 
Dry  your  eyes  !  0,  dry  your  eyes  ! 
For  I  was  taught  in  Paradise 
To  ease  my  breast  of  melodies,  — 

Shed  no  tear. 

Overhead  !  look  overhead  ! 
'Mong  the  blossoms  white  and  red,  — 
Look  up,  look  up  !     I  flutter  now 
On  this  fresh  promegi'anate  bough. 
See  me  !  't  is  this  silvery  biU 
Ever  cures  the  good  man's  ill. 
Shed  no  te;ir  !  O,  shed  no  tear  ! 
The  flower  will  bloom  another  year. 
Adieu,  adieu  —  I  fly —  adieu  ! 
I  vanish  in  the  heaven's  blue,  — 

Adieu,  adieu ! 

JOHN  Keats. 
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THE  CULPRIT  FAY. 

'T  IS  the  middle  watch  of  a  summer's  night,  — 
The  earth  is  dark,  but  tlie  hi'avens  arc  bright ; 
Kaught  is  seeu  in  the  vault  on  high 
But  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  and  the  cloudless 

sky, 
And  the  Hood  which  rolls  its  milky  hue, 
A  river  of  light  on  the  welkin  blue. 
The  moon  looks  liown  on  old  Cro'nest  ; 
She  mellows  the  shades  on  his  shaggy  breast. 
And  seems  his  huge  gray  form  to  throw 
In  a  silver  cone  on  the  wave  below. 
His  sides  are  broken  by  spots  of  shade. 
By  the  walnut  bough  and  the  cedar  made  ; 
And  through  their  clustering  branches  dark 
Glimmers  and  dies  the  lirefly's  spiirk,  — 
Like  starry  twinkles  that  momently  break 
Through  the  rifts  of  the  gathering  tempest's  rack. 

The  stars  are  on  the  moving  stream. 

And  fling,  as  its  rijiplos  gently  flow, 
A  burnished  length  of  wavy  beam 

In  an  eel-like,  .spiral  line  below  ; 
The  winds  are  whist,  and  the  owl  is  still ; 

The  bat  in  the  shelvy  rock  is  hid  ; 
And  naught  is  heard  on  the  lonely  hill 
But  the  cricket's  chirp,  and  the  answer  shrill 

Of  the  gauze-winged  katydid  ; 
And  the  plaint  of  the  wailing  whippoorwill, 

Who  moans  unseen,  anil  ccasele.ss  sings 
Ever  a  note  of  wail  and  woe. 

Till  morning  spreads  her  rosy  wings. 
And  earth-  and  sky  in  her  glances  glow. 

'T  is  the  hour  of  fairj-  ban  and  spell  : 
The  wood-tick  has  kept  the  minutes  well ; 
He  has  counted  them  all  witli  click  and  stroke 
Deep  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain-oak. 
And  he  has  awakened  tln^  sentry  elve 

AVbo  sleeps  with  him  in  the  haunted  tree, 
To  bid  him  ring  the  hour  of  twelve, 

And  call  the  fays  to  their  revelry  ; 
Twelve  small  strokes  on  his  tinkling  bell 
('T  was  made  of  the  white  snail's  pearly  shell)  : 
"  Midnight  comes,  and  all  is  well ! 
Hither,  hither  wing  your  way  ! 
'T  is  the  dawn  of  the  faiiy-day." 

They  come  from  beds  of  lichen  green. 

They  creep  from  tlie  mullein's  velvet  screen  ; 

Some  on  the  backs  of  luetics  fly 
From  the  silver  tops  of  moon-touched  trees, 

Where  they  swung  in  their  cobweb  hammocks 
high. 
And  rocked  aliout  in  the  evening  breeze  ; 

Some  from  the  hum-bird's  downy  nest,  — 
They  had  driven  him  out  by  elfin  ]iower. 

And,  pillowed  on  plumes  of  his  rainbow  breast. 


Had  slumbered  there  till  the  charmed  hour  ; 

Some  had  lain  in  the  scoop  of  the  rock. 
With  glittering  ising-.stars  inlaid  ; 

And  some  had  opened  the  four-o'clock, 
And  stole  within  its  purjile  shade. 

And  now  they  throng  the  moonlight  glade, 
Above,  below,  on  every  side,  — 

Their  little  minim  forms  arrayed 
In  the  tricksy  pomp  of  fairy  pride  ! 

They  come  not  now  to  print  the  lea, 
In  freak  and  dance  around  the  tree, 
Or  at  the  mushroom  board  to  sup. 
And  drink  the  dew  from  the  buttercup  : 
A  scene  of  sorrow  waits  them  now. 
For  an  ouphe  has  broken  his  vestal  vow ; 
He  has  loved  an  earthly  maid. 
And  left  for  her  his  woodland  shade  ; 
He  has  lain  upon  her  lip  of  dew, 
And  sunned  him  in  her  eye  of  blue, 
Fanned  her  cheek  with  his  wing  of  air, 
Played  in  the  ringlets  of  her  hair. 
And,  nestling  on  her  snowy  breast. 
Forgot  the  lily-king's  behest. 
For  this  the  shadowy  tribes  of  air 

To  the  elfin  court  must  haste  away  : 
And  now  they  stand  expectant  there, 

To  hear  the  doom  of  the  culprit  fay. 

The  throne  was  reared  upon  the  grass, 
Of  spice-wood  and  of  sa.ssafras  ; 
On  pillars  of  mottled  tortoise-,shcll 

Hung  the  burnished  canopy,  — 
And  o'er  it  gorgeous  curtains  fell 

Of  the  tulip's  crimson  drapery. 
The  monarch  sat  on  his  judgment-seat, 

On  his  brow  the  crown  imperial  shone, 
The  prisoner  fay  was  at  Ids  feet. 

And  his  jieers  were  ranged  around  the  throne. 
He  waved  his  scepter  in  the  air. 

He  looked  around  and  calmly  spoke  ; 
His  brow  was  grave  and  his  eye  .severe. 

But  his  voice  in  a  softened  accent  broke  : 

"  Fairy  !  faiiy  !  list  and  mark  : 

Thou  ha-st  broke  thine  elfin  chain  ; 

Thy  flame-wood  hini])  is  ipienched  and  dark, 

And  tliy  wings  are  dyed  with  a  deadly  stain,  — 
Thou  hast  sullied  thine  elfin  purity 

In  the  glance  of  a  mortal  maiden's  eye  ; 
Thou  hast  scorned  our  diead  decree. 

And  thou  shouldst  ]>ay  the  forfeit  high. 
But  well  I  know  her  sinless  mind 

Is  pure  as  the  angel  forms  above. 
Gentle  and  meek,  and  chaste  and  kind, 

Such  as  a  spirit  well  miglit  love. 
Fairy  !  had  she  spot  or  taint, 
Bitter  had  been  thy  punishment : 
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Tied  to  the  hornet's  shardy  wings  ; 

And  now  he  thrids  the  bramble-bush. 

Tossed  on  tlie  pricks  oi'  nettles'  stings  ; 

Till  its  points  are  dyed  in  fairy  blood. 

Or  seven  long  ages  doomed  to  dwell 

He  has  leaped  the  bog,  he  has  pierced  the  brier. 

With  the  lazy  worm  in  the  walnut-shell 

He  has  swum  the  brook,  and  waded  the  mire. 

Or  every  night  to  writhe  and  bleed 

Till  his  spirits  sank,  and  his  limbs  grew  weak. 

Beneath  the  tread  of  the  centipede  ; 

.■\ud  the  red  waxed  fainter  in  his  cheek. 

Or  bound  in  a  cobweb-dungeon  dim, 

He  had  fallen  to  the  ground  outright. 

Your  jailer  a  spider,  huge  and  grim, 

For  rugged  and  dim  was  his  onward  track, 

Amid  the  carrion  bodies  to  lie 

But  there  came  a  spotted  toad  in  sight. 

Of  the  worm,  and  the  bug,  and  the  murdered  fly  : 

And  he  laughed  as  he  jumped  upon  her  back  ; 

These  it  had  been  your  lot  to  bear. 

He  bridled  her  mouth  with  a  silkweed  twist. 

Had  a  stain  been  found  on  the  earthly  fair. 

He  lashed  her  sides  with  an  osier  thong  ; 

Now  list,  and  mark  our  mild  decree,  — 

And  now,  through  evening's  dewy  mist. 

Fairy,  this  your  doom  must  be  : 

With  leap  and  spring  they  bound  along, 
Till  the  mountain's  magic  verge  is  past. 

"Thou  shalt  seek  the  beach  of  sand 

And  the  beach  of  sand  is  reached  at  last. 

AVhere  the  water  bounds  the  elfiu  land  ; 

1 

Thou  shalt  watch  the  oozy  brine 

Soft  and  pale  is  the  moony  beam, 

^ 

Till  the  sturgeon  leaps  in  the  bright  moonshine, 

Moveless  still  the  glassy  stream  ; 

Then  dart  the  glistening  arch  below. 

The  wave  is  clear,  the  beach  is  bright 

And  catch  a  drop  from  his  silver  bow. 

With  snowy  shells  and  sparkling  stones  ; 

The  water-sprites  will  wield  their  arms 

The  shore-surge  comes  in  rijiples  light, 

And  dash  around,  w'ith  roar  and  rave. 

In  murmurings  faint  and  distant  moans  ; 

And  vain  are  the  woodland  spirits'  charms  ; 

And  ever  afar  in  the  silence  deep 

They  are  the  imps  that  rule  the  wave. 

Is  heard  the  splash  of  the  sturgeon's  leap. 

■yet  trust  thee  in  thy  single  might  : 

And  the  bend  of  his  graceful  bow  is  seen, — 

If  thy  heart  be  pure  and  thy  spirit  right, 

A  glittering  arch  of  silver  sheen. 

Thou  shalt  win  the  warlock  light. 

Spanning  the  wave  of  burnished  blue, 
.\nd  dripping  with  gems  of  the  river-dew. 

- 

"  If  the  spray-bead  gem  be  won, 

The  stain  of  thy  wing  is  washed  away  ; 

The  elfin  cast  a  glance  around. 

But  another  errand  must  be  done 

As  he  lighted  down  from  his  courser  toad, 

Ere  thy  crime  he  lost  for  aye  : 

Then  round  his  breast  his  wings  he  wound. 

Thy  flame-wood  lamp  is  quenched  and  dark, 

And  close  to  the  river's  brink  he  strode  ; 

Thou  must  re-illume  its  spark. 

He  sprang  on  a  rock,  he  breathed  a  prayer, 

Mount  thy  steed,  and  spur  him  high 

Above  his  head  his  arms  he  threw. 

To  the  heaven's  blue  canopy  ; 

Then  tossed  a  tiny  curve  in  air. 

And  when  thou  seest  a  shooting  star. 

And  headlong  plunged  in  the  watere  blue. 

Follow  it  fast,  and  follow  it  far,  — 

The  last  faint  spark  of  its  burning  train 

Tp  sprung  the  spirits  of  the  waves 

Shall  light  the  ellin  lamp  again. 

From  the  sea-silk  beds  in  their  coral  caves  ; 

Thou  hast  heard  our  sentence,  fay  ; 

With  snail-plate  armor,  snatched  in  haste. 

Hence  !  to  the  water-side,  away  !  " 

They  speed  their  way  through  the  liquid  waste  ; 
Some  are  rapidly  borne  along 

The  goblin  marked  his  monarch  well  ; 

On  the  mailed  shrimp  or  the  prickly  prong ; 

He  spake  not,  but  he  bowed  him  low. 

Some  on  the  blood-n-d  leeches  glide, 

Then  plucked  a  crimson  colen-bell. 

Some  on  the  stony  star-fish  ride, 

And  turned  him  round  in  act  to  go. 

.Some  on  the  back  of  the  lancing  squab. 

' 

The  way  is  long,  he  cannot  fly. 

Some  on  the  sideling  soldier-crab  ; 

His  soiled  wing  has  lost  its  power. 

And  some  on  the  jellieii  ipiarl,  that  flings 

And  he  winds  adown  the  mountain  high. 

At  once  a  thousantl  streamy  stings  ; 

For  many  a  sore  and  weary  hour. 

They  cut  the  wave  with  the  living  oar, 

Tlii-ough  ilreary  beds  of  tangled  fern. 

Ami  huriy  on  to  the  moonlight  shore. 

Through  groves  of  nightshade  dark  and  dern, 

To  guard  their  realms  and  chase  away 

Over  the  grass  and  through  the  brake. 

The  footsteps  of  the  invading  fay. 

Where  toils  the  ant  and  sleeps  the  snake  ; 

Now  o'er  the  violet's  azure  flush 

Fearlessly  he  skims  along, 

He  skips  along  in  lightsome  mood  ; 

His  hope  is  high,  and  his  limbs  are  strong  ; 

i 
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He  spreads  his  arms  like  the  swallow's  wing, 
AnJ  throws  his  feet  with  a  frog-like  Hiiig  ; 
His  locks  of  gold  on  the  waters  shine, 

At  his  breast  the  tiny  foam-bees  rise, 
His  back  gleams  bright  above  the  brine, 

And  the  wake-line  foam  behind  him  lies. 
But  the  water-sprites  are  gathering  near 

To  check  liis  couree  along  the  tide  ; 
Their  warriors  come  in  swift  career 

Anil  hem  him  round  on  every  side  ; 
On  his  thigh  the  leech  has  tixed  his  hold. 
The  (luarl's  long  arms  are  roun<l  him  rolled, 
The  prickly  prong  has  pierced  his  skin. 
And  the  sfjuab  has  thrown  his  javelin  ; 
The  gritty  star  has  rubbeil  him  raw. 
And  the  crab  has  struck  with  his  giant  claw  ; 
He  howls  with  rage,  and  he  shrieks  with  pain  ; 
He  strikes  around,  but  his  blows  are  vain  ; 
Hopeless  is  the  unequal  fight, 
Fairy  !  naught  is  left  but  llight. 

He  turned  him  round,  and  fled  amain. 
With  hurry  and  dash,  to  the  beach  again  ; 
He  twisted  over  from  side  to  side. 
And  laid  his  cheek  to  the  cleaving  tide  ; 
The  strokes  of  his  plunging  arms  are  fleet. 
And  with  all  his  might  he  llings  his  feet. 
But  the  water-sprites  are  round  him  still, 
To  cross  his  path  and  work  him  ill. 
They  bade  the  wave  before  him  rise  ; 
They  flung  the  sea-fire  in  his  eyes ; 
An<l  they  stunned  his  ears  with  the  scallop-stroke. 
With  the  [Kjrpoiso  heave  and  the  drum-fish  croak. 
0,  but  a  weary  wight  was  he 
When  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  dogwood-tree. 
Gashed  and  wounded,  and  stiff  and  .sore. 
He  laid  him  down  on  the  sandy  shore  ; 
He  blessed  the  force  of  the  chnrined  line, 

And  he  banned  the  watei'-goblins'  spite. 
For  he  saw  around  in  the  sweet  moonshine 
Their  little  wee  faces  above  the  brine, 

(liggling  and  hmghing  with  all  their  might 

At  the  piteous  hap  of  the  fairy  wight. 

Soon  he  gathered  the  balsam  dew 

From  the  sorrel-leaf  and  the  henbane  bud  ; 

Over  each  wound  the  balm  he  drew, 

And  with  cobweb  lint  he  stanched  the  blood. 

The  mild  west-winil  was  soft  and  low. 

It  cooled  the  heat  of  his  burning  brow  ; 

And  he  felt  new  life  in  his  sinews  shoot. 

As  he  drank  the  juice  of  the  calamus-root ; 

And  now  he  treads  the  fatal  shore 

As  fresh  and  vigorous  as  before. 

Wrapped  in  musing  stands  the  sprite  ; 
'T  is  the  middle  wane  of  night ; 
His  task  is  hard,  his  way  is  far, 


But  he  must  do  his  errand  right 

Ere  dawning  mounts  her  beamy  car. 
And  rolls  her  chariot  wheels  of  light  ; 
And  vain  are  the  spells  of  fairy-land,  — 
He  must  work  with  a  human  hand. 

He  cast  a  .saddened  look  around  ; 

But  he  felt  new  joy  his  bosom  swell, 
When,  glittering  on  the  shadowed  ground. 

He  saw  a  purple  nmscle-shell  ; 
Thither  he  ran,  and  he  bent  him  low. 
He  heaved  at  the  stern  and  he  heaved  at  the  bow. 
And  he  puslied  her  over  the  yielding  sand 
Till  he  came  to  the  verge  of  the  haunted  land. 
She  was  as  lovely  a  pleasure-boat 

As  ever  fairy  had  paddled  in. 
For  she  glowed  with  purple  paint  without. 

And  shone  witli  silvery  pearl  within  ; 
A  sculler's  notch  in  the  stern  he  made. 
An  oar  be  shaped  of  the  bootle-blade  ; 
Then  sjirung  to  his  seat  with  a  lightsome  leap, 
And  launched  afar  on  the  calm,  blue  deep. 

The  imps  of  the  river  yell  and  rave. 

They  had  no  power  above  the  wave  ; 

But  they  heaved  the  billow  before  the  prow, 

And  the)'  dashed  the  surge  against  her  side. 
And  they  struck  her  keel  with  jerk  and  blow. 

Till  the  gunwale  bent  to  the  rocking  tide. 
She  wimpled  about  to  the  pale  moonbeam. 
Like  a  feather  that  floats  on  a  wind-tossed  stream  ; 
And  momently  athwart  her  tra<'.k 
The  quarl  u[ireared  hi.'^  island  back, 
And  the  fluttering  scallop  behind  would  float, 
And  patter  the  water  about  the  boat ; 
But  he  bailed  her  out  with  his  colen-bell, 

And  he  kept  her  tritnmcd  with  a  wary  tread. 
While  on  every  side,  like  lightning,  fell 

The  heavy  strokes  of  his  bootle-blade. 

Onward  still  he  held  his  way. 

Till  he  came  where  the  column  of  moonshine  lay, 

Anil  saw  beneath  the  surface  dim 

The  brown-backed  sturgeon  slowly  swim  ; 

Around  him  were  the  goblin  train,  — 

But  he  sculled  with  all  his  might  and  main. 

And  followed  wherever  the  sturgeon  led. 

Till  he  saw  him  upward  point  his  head  ; 

Then  he  dropped  his  ]mildle-blade, 

And  held  his  colen-goblet  up 

To  catch  the  drop  iu  its  crimson  cup. 

With  sweeping  tail  and  quivering  fin 
Thiough  the  wave  the  sturgeon  flew. 

And,  like  the  he.aven-shot  javelin, 
He  sprung  above  the  waters  blue. 

Instant  as  the  star-fall  liglit 

Ho  jdunged  him  in  tiio  deep  again, 
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But  he  left  an  arch  of  silver  bright. 
The  raijibow  of  the  moony  main. 

It  was  a  strange  and  lovely  sight 
To  see  the  puny  goblin  theie  ; 

He  seemed  an  angel  form  of  light. 
With  azure  wing  and  sunny  hair. 
Throned  on  a  cloud  of  jiurple  fair, 

Circled  with  blue  and  edged  with  white, 

And  sitting,  at  the  fall  of  even, 

Beneath  the  bow  of  summer  heaven. 

A  moment,  and  its  luster  fell  ; 

But  ere  it  met  the  billow  blue 
He  caught  within  his  crimson  bell 

A  droplet  of  its  sparkling  dew  !  — 
Joy  to  thee,  fay !  thy  task  is  done, 
Thy  wings  are  pure,  for  the  gem  is  won,  — 
Cheerly  ply  thy  dripping  oar. 
And  haste  away  to  the  elfin  shore. 

He  turns,  and,  lo  !  on  either  side 

The  ripples  on  his  path  divide  ; 

And  the  track  o'er  which  Iiis  boat  must  pass 

Is  smooth  as  a  sheet  of  polished  glass. 

Around,  their  limbs  the  sea-nymphs  lave, 

With  snowy  arms  half  swelling  out, 
While  on  the  glossed  and  gleamy  wave 

Their  sea-green  ringlets  loosely  float. 
They  swim  around  with  smile  and  song  ; 

They  press  the  bark  with  pearly  hand, 
And  gently  urge  her  course  along 

Toward  the  beach  of  speckled  sand. 

And,  as  he  lightly  leaped  to  land. 
They  bade  adieu  with  nod  and  bow  ; 

Then  gayly  kissed  each  little  liand. 
And  dropped  in  the  crystal  deep  below. 

A  moment  stayed  the  fairy  there  ; 

He  kissed  the  beach  and  breathed  a  prayer; 

Then  spread  his  wings  of  gilded  blue, 

And  on  to  the  eUin  court  he  (lew. 

As  ever  ye  saw  a  bubble  rise, 

And  shine  with  a  thousand  changing  dyes, 

Till,  le^ening  far,  through  ether  driven, 

It  mingles  with  the  hues  of  heaven  ; 

As,  at  the  glimpse  of  moniing  pale. 

The  lance-tly  spreads  his  silken  sail. 

And  gleams  with  blendings  soft  and  bright 

Till  lost  in  the  shades  of  fading  night,  — 

.So  rose  from  earth  the  lovely  fay  ; 

So  vanished,  far  in  heaven  away  ! 

Up,  fairy  !  quit  thy  chickweed  bower. 
The  cricket  ha-s  called  the  second  hour  ; 
Twice  again,  and  the  lark  will  rise 
To  kiss  the  streaking  of  the  skies,  — 
Up  !  thy  charmed  armor  don. 
Thou  'It  need  it  ere  the  night  be  gone. 


He  put  his  acorn  helmet  on  ; 

It  was  plumed  of  the  silk  of  the  thistle-down  ; 

The  corselet  plate  that  guarded  his  breast 

Was  once  the  wild  bee's  golden  vest ; 

His  cloak,  of  a  thousand  mingled  dyes, 

Was  formed  of  the  wings  of  butterflies  ; 

His  shield  was  the  shell  of  a  lady-bug  queen, 

Studs  of  gold  on  a  ground  of  green  ; 

And  the  quivering  lance  which  he  brandished 

bright 
Was  the  sting  of  a  wasp  he  had  slain  in  fight. 
Swift  he  bestrode  his  firefly  steed  ; 

He  bared  his  blade  of  the  bent-grass  blue ; 
He  drove  his  spurs  of  the  cockle-seed. 

And  away  like  a  glance  of  thought  he  flew 
To  skim  the  lieavens,  and  follow  far 
The  fiery  trail  of  the  rocket-star. 

The  moth-fly,  as  he  shot  in  air, 

Crept  under  the  leaf,  and  hid  her  there  ; 

The  katydid  forgot  its  lay. 

The  prowling  gnat  fled  fast  away, 

The  fell  mosquito  checked  his  drone 

And  folded  his  wings  till  the  fay  was  gone. 

And  the  wily  beetle  dropped  his  head. 

And  fell  on  tlie  ground  as  if  he  were  dead  ; 

They  crouched  tliem  close  in  the  darksome  shade. 

They  quaked  all  o'er  with  awe  and  fear. 
For  they  had  felt  the  blue-bent  blade. 

And  writhed  at  the  prick  of  the  elfin  spear. 
Many  a  time,  on  a  summer's  night. 
When  the  sky  was  clear,  and  the  moon  was  bright, 
Tliey  had  been  roused  from  the  haunted  ground 
By  the  yelp  and  bay  of  the  fairy  hound ; 

They  had  heard  the  tiny  bugle-horn, 
Tliey  had  heard  the  twang  of  the  maize-silk  string. 
When  the  vine-twig  bows  were  tightly  drawn. 

And  the  n"edle-sbaft  through  air  was  borne, 
Feathered  with  down  of  the  hum-bird's  wing. 
And  now  tliey  deemed  the  courier  oujihe 

Some  hunter-sprite  of  the  elfin  ground, 
And  tliey  watched  till  they  saw  him  mount  tha 
roof 

That  cano]iies  the  world  around  ; 
Then  gl.ail  they  left  their  covert  Inir, 
And  freaked  about  in  the  midnight  air. 

Up  to  the  vaulted  firmament 

His  path  the  firelly  courser  bent. 

And  at  every  galhqi  on  the  wind 

He  flung  a  glittering  .spark  behind  ; 

He  flies  like  a  feather  in  the  blast 

Till  the  first  light  cloud  in  heaven  is  past. 

But  the  shapes  of  air  have  begun  their  work. 
And  a  drizzly  mist  is  round  him  cast ; 

He  cannot  see  through  the  mantle  murk  ; 
He  shivers  with  cold,  but  he  urges  fast ; 

Through  storm  and  darkness,  sleet  and  shade. 
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He  lashes  his  steed,  aud  spui-s  ainain,  — 
lor  sbiidowy  )iauds  have  twitcheil  the  rein, 

Aud  ttame-shot  tongues  around  him  played, 
And  near  him  many  a  fiendish  eye 
Glared  with  a  fell  malignity, 
And  yells  of  rage,  and  sluieks  of  fear. 
Came  screaming  on  his  startled  ear. 

His  wings  are  wet  around  his  breast, 
The  plume  hangs  drijiping  from  his  crest, 
His  eyes  are  blurred  with  the  lightning's  glare, 
And  his  ears  are  stunned  with  tin-  thunder's  blare. 
But  he  gave  a  shout,  and  his  l)lade  he  drew, 

He  thrust  before  and  he  struik  behind. 
Till  he  pierced  their  cloudy  bodies  throngh, 

And  gjished  their  shadowy  limbs  of  wind  : 
Howling  the  misty  specters  flew, 

They  rend  the  air  with  fright liil  cries  ; 
For  he  has  gained  the  welkin  blue. 

And  the  land  of  clouds  beneath  him  lies. 

Up  to  the  cope  careering  swift. 

In  breathless  motion  fast. 
Fleet  as  the  swallow  cuts  the  drift. 

Or  the  sea-roc  rides  the  blast, 
The  sapphire  sheet  of  eve  is  shot, 

The  spheied  moon  is  past, 
The  earth  but  seems  a  tiny  blot 

On  a  sheet  of  azure  cast. 
0,  it  was  sweet,  in  the  clear  moonlight. 

To  tread  the  stany  plain  of  even  ! 
To  meet  the  thousand  eyes  of  night. 

And  feel  the  cooling  breath  of  lieaven  ! 
But  the  ellin  made  no  stop  or  stay 
Till  he  came  to  the  bank  of  the  Milky  Way  ; 
Then  he  cheeked  his  courser's  foot. 
And  watched  for  the  glimpse  of  the  planet-shoot. 

Sudden  along  the  snowy  tide 

That  swelled  to  meet  their  footsteps'  fall. 
The  sylphs  of  heaven  were  seen  to  glide. 

Attired  in  sunset's  crimson  pall  ; 
Around  the  fay  they  weave  the  dance. 

They  skip  before  him  on  the  plain, 
And  one  has  taken  his  wiusp-sting  lance. 

And  one  u]iholds  his  bridle-rein  ; 
With  warblings  wild  they  lead  him  on 
To  whore,  through  clonils  of  amber  seen. 
Studded  with  stars,  resplendent  shone 

The  palace  of  the  syl])hid  cpieen. 
Its  s)iiral  columns,  gleaming  bright, 
Were  streamers  of  the  northern  light ; 
Its  curtain's  light  and  lovely  flush 
Was  of  the  morning's  rosy  blush  ; 
And  the  ceiling  fair  that  rose  nboon. 
The  white  and  feathery  fleece  of  noon. 

Hut,  0,  how  fair  the  shape  that  lay 
Beneath  a  rainbow  bending  bright  I 


She  seemed  to  the  entranced  fay 

The  loveliest  of  the  forms  of  light ; 
Her  mantle  was  the  purple  rolled 

At  twilight  in  the  west  afar ; 
'T  was  tied  with  threads  of  dawning  gold, 

And  buttoned  with  a  sparkling  star. 
Her  face  was  like  the  lily  roon 

That  veils  the  vestal  i)lanet's  hue  ; 
Her  eyes,  two  beamlets  from  the  moon, 

Set  floating  in  the  welkin  blue. 
Her  hair  is  like  the  sunny  beam. 
And  the  diamond  gems  which  round  it  gleam 
Are  the  pure  drops  of  dewy  even 
That  ne'er  have  left  their  native  heaven. 

She  was  lovely  and  fair  to  see. 

And  the  eltin's  heart  beat  fitfully  ; 

But  lovelier  far,  and  still  more  fair. 

The  earthly  form  imprinted  there  ; 

Naught  he  saw  in  the  heavens  above 

Was  half  so  dear  as  his  mortal  love. 

For  he  thought  upon  her  looks  so  meek, 

And  he  thought  of  the  light  flush  on  her  cheek. 

Never  again  might  he  bask  and  lie 

On  that  sweet  cheek  and  moonlight  eye  ; 

But  in  his  dreams  her  form  to  see, 

To  clasp  her  in  his  revery. 

To  think  upon  his  virgin  bride. 

Was  worth  all  heaven,  aud  earth  beside. 

"  Lady,"  he  cried,  "  I  have  sworn  to-night, 

On  the  word  of  a  fairy  knight. 

To  do  my  sentence-task  aright ; 

My  honor  scarce  is  free  from  stain,  — 

1  may  not  soil  its  snows  again  ; 

Betide  me  weal,  betide;  me  woe. 

Its  mandate  must  be  answered  now." 

Her  bosom  heaved  with  many  a  sigh, 

The  tear  was  in  her  droojiing  eye  ; 

But  she  led  him  to  the  palace  gate. 

And  called  the  sylphs  who  hovered  there, 
Anil  bade  them  fly  and  bring  him  straight. 

Of  clouds  condensed,  a  sable  car. 
With  charm  and  spell  she  blessed  it  there. 
From  all  the  fiends  of  upper  air  ; 
Then  rotnid  him  cast  the  shadowy  shroud. 
And  tied  his  steed  behind  the  cloud  ; 
Aud  pressed  his  han<l  as  she  bade  him  fly 
Far  to  the  verge  of  the  nortliern  sky, 
For  by  its  wane  and  wavering  light 
There  was  a  star  would  fall  to-night. 

Borne  afar  on  the  wings  of  the  blast. 
Northward  away  he  speeds  him  fast. 
And  his  courser  follows  the  cloudy  wain 
Till  the  hoof-strokes  fall  like  pattering  rain. 
Tlie  clouds  roll  backward  as  he  flies. 
Bach  flickering  star  behind  him  lies. 
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And  he  has  reacheil  tlio  northern  iilaiii. 
And  backed  his  firefly  steed  again,' 
Ready  to  follow  in  its  flight 
The  streaming  of  the  rocket-light. 

The  star  is  yet  in  the  vault  of  heaven, 

But  it  rocks  in  the  summer  gale  ; 
And  now  't  is  fitful  and  uneven, 

And  now  't  is  deadly  pale  ; 
And  now  't  is  wrapped  in  sulphur-smoke, 

And  quenched  is  its  rayless  beam  ; 
And  now  with  a  rattling  thunder-stroke 

It  bursts  in  flash  and  flame. 
As  swift  as  the  glance  of  the  arrowy  lance 

That  the  storm-spirit  flings  from  high, 
The  star-shot  flew  o'er  the  welkin  blue, 

As  it  fell  from  the  slieeted  sky. 
As  .swift  as  the  wind  in  its  train  beliind 

The  elfin  gallops  along  : 
The  fiends  of  the  clouds  are  bellowing  loud. 

But  the  sylphid  charm  is  strong  ; 
He  gallops  unhurt  in  the  shower  of  fire, 

While  the  cloud-fiends  fly  from  the  Ijlaze  ; 
He  watches  each  flake  till  its  sparks  expire. 

And  rides  in  the  light  of  its  rays. 
Hilt  he  drove  his  steed  to  the  lightning's  speed. 

And  caiight  a  glimmering  spark  ; 
Then  wheeled  around  to  the  fairy  ground. 

And  sped  through  the  midnight  dark. 

Ouphe  and  golilin  !  imp  and  sprite  ! 

Elf  of  eve  !  and  starry  fay  ! 
Ye  that  love  the  moon's  soft  light, 

Hither,  —  hither  wend  your  way ; 
Twine  ye  in  a  jocund  ring. 

Sing  and  trip  it  merrily. 
Hand  to  hand,  and  wing  to  wing, 

Roimd  the  wild  witch-hazel  tree. 

Hail  the  wandeier  again 

With  dance  and  song,  and  lute  and  lyre  ; 
I'ure  his  wing  and  strong  his  chain. 

And  doubly  bright  his  fairy  fire. 
Twine  ye  in  an  airy  round, 

Brush  the  dew  and  print  the  lea  ; 
Skip  and  gambol,  hop  and  hound. 

Round  the  wild  witch-hazel  tree. 

The  beetle  guards  our  holy  ground, 

He  flics  about  the  haunted  place, 
And  if  mortal  there  be  found, 

He  hums  in  his  ears  and  flaps  his  face  ; 
The  leaf-harp  sounds  our  roundelay. 

The  owlet's  eyes  our  lanterns  bo  ; 
Thus  we  sing  and  dance  and  play 

Round  the  wild  witch-hazel  tree. 

But  hark  !  from  tower  to  tree-top  high, 
The  scntry-clf  his  call  has  made  ; 


A  streak  is  in  the  eastern  sky, 

Sliapes  of  moonlight !  flit  and  fade  ! 
The  hill-tops  gleam  in  morning's  spring. 
The  sl;ylark  shakes  his  dappled  wing, 
The  day-glimpse  glimmers  on  the  lawn. 
The  cock  has  crowed,  and  tlie  fays  are  gone. 
JOSEPH  Rodman  Drak& 


FAREWELL  TO  THE  FAIRIES. 

Farewkll  rewards  and  fairies  ! 

Good  housewifes  now  may  say, 
For  now  foul  sluts  in  dairies 

Do  fiire  as  well  as  they. 
Aiul  though  they  sweep  their  hearths  no  less 

Tlian  maids  were  wont  to  do, 
Yet  wlio  of  late,  for  cleanliness, 

Finds  si.xpence  in  her  shoe  ? 

Lament,  lament,  old  Abbeys, 

The  fairies'  lost  command  ; 
They  did  but  change  priests'  babies. 

But  some  have  changed  your  land  ; 
And  all  your  ohildrcn  sprung  from  thence 

Are  now  grown  Puritans  ; 
Who  live  as  changelings  ever  since. 

For  love  of  your  domains. 

At  morning  and  at  evening  both, 

You  merry  were  and  glad. 
So  little  care  of  sleep  or  sloth 

These  pretty  ladies  had  ; 
When  Tom  caTue  home  fiom  labor, 

Or  Cis  to  milking  rose. 
Then  merrily  went  their  tabor, 

And  nimbly  went  their  toes. 

Witness  those  rings  and  roundelays 

Of  theirs,  which  yet  remain. 
Were  footed  in  Queen  Mary's  days 

On  many  a  grassy  ])lain  ; 
But  since  of  late  Elizabeth, 

And  later,  James  came  in, 
They  never  danced  on  any  heath 

As  when  the  time  hath  been. 

By  which  we  note  the  fairies 

Were  of  the  old  profession. 
Their  songs  were  Ave-Maries, 

Their  dances  were  procession  : 
But  now,  alas  !  they  all  are  dead, 

Or  gone  beyond  the  seas  ; 
Or  farther  for  religion  fled  ; 

Or  else  they  take  their  ease. 

A  telltale  in  their  company 

They  never  could  endure, 
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And  whoso  kept  not  secretly 

Their  niiitli,  was  punishcil  sure  ; 

It  was  ii  just  and  Chrisliaii  ilccil. 
To  pinuli  such  black  and  blue  : 

0,  how  the  commonwealth  doth  need 

Such  justices  as  you  ! 

Richard  Corbett. 


THE  FORSAKEN  MERMAN. 

Come,  dear  children,  let  us  away ; 

Down  and  away  Ix-low. 
Now  my  brotbere  call  fioin  the  bay  : 
Now  the  gieat  win<ls  sliorewaids  blow  ; 
Now  the  Siilt  tides  seaward  flow  ; 
Now  the  wild  white  hoi-ses  play, 
Champ  and  chafe  and  toss  in  the  spray. 

Children  dear,  let  us  away. 
This  way,  this  way. 

Call  her  once  before  you  go. 

Call  once  yet. 
In  a  voice  that  she  will  know  : 

"  Margaret !  Margaret !  " 
Children's  voices  should  be  dear 
(Call  once  more)  to  a  mother's  ear  : 
Children's  voices  wild  with  pain, 

Surely  she  will  come  again. 
Call  her  once,  and  come  away. 

This  way,  this  way. 
"  Mother  dear,  we  cannot  stay  ! 
The  wild  white  horses  foam  and  fret, 

Jlargaret !  Jlargaret 1 " 

Come,  dear  children,  come  away  down. 

Call  no  more. 
One  last  look  at  the  white-walled  town, 
And  the  little  gray  church  on  the  windy  shore. 

Then  come  down. 
She  will  not  come,  though  you  call  all  day. 

Come  away,  colno  away. 

Children  dear,  was  it  yesterday 

■\Ve  heard  the  sweet  bells  over  the  bay  ? 
In  the  caverns  where  we  lay. 
Through  the  surf  and  through  the  swell, 

The  far-off  sound  of  a  silver  bell  ? 

Sand-strewn  caverns  cool  and  deep. 

Where  the  winds  are  all  asleep  ; 

Where  the  spent  lights  quiver  and  gleam  ; 

Where  the  salt  weed  sways  in  the  stream  ; 

Where  the  sea-l«a.sts.  ranged  all  round, 

Feed  in  the  ooze  of  their  pastun'-ground  ; 

Where  the  sea-snakes  coil  and  twine. 

Pry  their  mail  and  bask  in  tlie  brine  ; 

Where  great  whales  como  sailing  by, 


Sail  and  sail,  with  unshut  eye, 
Kound  the  world  forever  and  aye  ? 

When  did  music  come  this  way  ? 

Children  dear,  was  it  yesterday  ? 

Children  dear,  was  it  yesterday 

(Call  yet  once)  that  she  went  away  ? 

Once  she  sat  with  you  and  me. 

On  a  red  gold  throne  in  the  heart  of  the  sea. 
And  the  youngest  sat  on  her  knee. 

She  combed  its  briglit  hair,  and  slie  tended  it 
well, 

When  down  swung  the  sound  of  the  far-olT  bell. 

She  sighed,  she  looked  up  through  the  clcai'  green 
sea. 

She  said,  "  I  must  go,  for  my  kinsfolk  pray 

In  the  little  gray  church  on  the  shore  to-day. 

'T  will  lie  Easter-time  in  the  world,  —  ah  me  ! 

And   I  lose  my  poor  soul.   Merman,   here  vith 
thee." 

I  said  :  "Go  up,  dear  heart,  through  the  waves: 

Say  thy  prayer,  and  come  back  to  the  kind  sea- 
caves." 

She  smiled,  she  went  up  through  the  surf  in  tlia 
bay. 
Children  dear,  was  it  yesterday  ? 

Children  dear,  were  we  long  alone  ? 
"The  sea  grows  stomiy,  the  little  ones  moan  ; 
Long  prayers,"  I  said,  *'  in  the  world  they  say." 
"  Come,"  I  said,  and  we  rose  through  the  surf  iu 

tlic  bay. 
We  went  up  the  beach  in  the  sandy  down 
Where  the  sea-stocks  bloom,  to  the  white-walled 

town, 
Through  the  narrow  paved  streets,  where  all  wa.s 

still. 
To  the  little  gray  chun-h  on  the  windy  hill. 
From  the  church  came  a  murmur  of  folk  at  tbrir 

prayers. 
Hut  we  stood  without  in  the  cold  blowing  airs. 
We  climbed  on  the  graves,  on  the  stones  worn 

with  rains. 
And  we  gazed  up  the  aisle  through  tlu'  small 
leaded  jianes. 
She  sat  by  the  i)illar  ;  we  saw  her  clear  ; 
"  Margaret,  hist  I  come  quick,  we  are  here. 
Dear  heart,"  I  said,  "we  are  here  alono. 
The  .sea  grows  stormy,  the  little  ones  moan." 
But,  ah,  she  gave  me  never  a  look. 
For  her  eyes  were  sealed  to  the  holy  book. 

"Loud  prays  the  priest ;  shut  stands  the  door. " 
Come  away,  children,  call  no  more. 
Come  away,  come  down,  call  no  more. 

Down,  down,  down, 

Down  to  the  depths  of  the  .sea. 
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She  sits  at  her  wheel  in  the  humming  town, 

Singing  most  joyfully. 
Hark  what  she  sings  :  "  0  joy,  0  joy. 
From  the  humming  street,  and  the  child  with  its 

toy. 
From  the  priest  and  the  bell,  and  the  holy  well. 

From  the  wheel  where  I  spun, 

And  the  blessed  light  of  the  sun." 

And  so  she  sings  her  fill, 

Singing  most  joyfully. 

Till  the  shuttle  falls  from  her  hand. 

And  the  whizzing  wheel  stands  stilL 
She   steals   to  the   window,    and   looks   at   the 
sand. 

And  over  the  sand  at  the  sea  ; 

And  her  eyes  are  set  in  a  stare  ; 

And  anon  there  breaks  a  sigh, 

And  anon  there  drops  a  tear, 

From  a  soiTow-clouded  eye. 

And  a  heart  sorrow-laden, 
A  long,  long  sigh. 
For  the  cold  strange  eyes  of  a  little  Mermaiden, 
And  the  gleam  of  her  golden  hair. 

Come  away,  away,  children, 
Come,  children,  come  down. 
The  hoarse  wind  blows  colder, 
Lights  shine  in  the  town. 
She  will  start  from  her  slumber 
When  gusts  shake  the  door  ; 
She  vdW  hear  the  winds  howling, 
Will  hear  the  waves  roar. 
We  shall  see,  while  above  us 
The  waves  roar  and  whirl, 
A  ceiling  of  amber, 
A  pavement  of  pearl,  — 
Singing,  "  Here  came  a  mortal, 
But  faithless  was  she. 
And  alone  dwell  forever 
The  kings  of  the  sea." 

But,  children,  at  midnight, 
When  soft  the  winds  blow, 
AVTien  clear  falls  the  moonlight, 
When  spring-tides  are  low  ; 
When  sweet  airs  come  seaward 
From  heaths  starred  with  broom  ; 
And  high  rocks  throw  mildly 
On  the  blanched  sands  a  gloom  : 
Up  the  still,  glistening  bciiches. 
Up  the  creeks  we  will  hie  ; 
Over  banks  of  bright  seaweed 
The  ebb-tide  leaves  dry. 
We  will  gaze  from  the  sand-hills. 
At  the  white  sleeping  town  ; 
At  the  church  on  the  hillside  — 
And  then  come  back,  down. 


Singing,  "  There  dwells  a  loved  one. 

But  cruel  is  she  : 

She  left  lonely  forever 

The  kings  of  the  sea." 

Matthew  Arnold. 


THE  FISHER. 

The  waters  purled,  the  waters  swelled,  — 

A  fisher  sat  near  by. 
And  earnestly  his  line  beheld 

With  tranquil  heart  and  eye  ; 
And  while  he  sits  and  watches  there, 

He  sees  the  waves  divide. 
And,  lo  !  a  maid,  with  glistening  hair, 

Sprmgs  from  the  troubled  tide. 

She  sang  to  him,  she  spake  to  him,  — 

"Why  lur'st  thou  from  below, 
In  cruel  mood,  my  tender  brood. 

To  die  in  day's  fierce  glow  ? 
Ah  !  didst  thou  know  bow  sweetly  there 

The  little  fishes  dwell. 
Thou  wouldst  come  down  their  lot  to  share, 

And  be  forever  well. 

"  Bathes  not  the  smiling  sun  at  night  — 

The  moon  too  —  in  the  waves  ? 
Comes  he  not  forth  more  fresh  and  bright 

From  ocean's  cooling  caves  ? 
Canst  thou  unmoved  that  deep  world  see, 

That  heaven  of  tranquil  blue. 
Where  thine  own  face  is  beckoning  thee 

Down  to  the  eternal  dew  ?" 

The  waters  purled,  the  waters  swelled,  — 

They  kissed  his  naked  feet ; 
His  heart  a  nameless  transport  held. 

As  if  his  love  did  greet. 
She  spake  to  him,  she  sang  to  him  ; 

Then  all  with  him  was  o'er,  — 
Half  drew  she  him,  half  sank  he  in,  — 

He  sank  to  rise  no  more. 

Frora  the  German  of  COETHR, 

by  Charles  t.  brooks. 


TAM  O'SHANTEK. 


A  TALE. 


"Of  Browryis  and  of  Bogilis  full  is  this  Buke." 

Cawin  Douglass 

Whev  chapman  billies  leave  the  street, 
And  drouthy  neebors  neebors  meet. 
As  market-days  are  wearing  late. 
An'  folk  begin  to  t:ik  the  g-.ite  : 
While  we  sit  bousing  :it  tin'  nappy. 
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An'  getting  fou  and  unco  happy, 
We  tliink  na  on  the  lang  Scots  miles, 
The  niosses,  watcre,  slaps,  and  styles, 
That  lie  between  us  and  our  hame, 
Whare  sits  our  sulky,  sullen  dame, 
Gathering  her  brows  like  gathering  storm. 
Nursing  her  wrath  to  keep  it  warm. 

This  truth  fand  honest  Tarn  O'Shanter, 
As  lie  frae  Ayr  ae  night  did  canter 
(Auld  Ayr,  wham  ne'er  a  town  surpasses. 
For  honest  men  and  bonnie  lasses). 

O  Tam  !  hadst  thou  Ken  but  sae  wise 
As  taen  thy  ain  wife  Kate's  advice  ! 
She  tauld  thee  weel  thou  was  a  skellum, 
A  blethering,  blustering,  dnniken  blellum  ; 
That  frae  Novemljcr  till  October, 
Ae  market-ilay  thou  was  na  sober  ; 
That  ilka  melder,  wi'  the  miller, 
Thou  sat  as  lang  as  thou  had  siller  ; 
That  every  naig  was  ca'ii  a  slioe  on. 
The  smith  and  thee  gat  roaring  fou  on ; 
That  at  the  L — d's  house,  ev'n  on  Sunday, 
Thou  drank  wi'  Kirton  Jean  till  Monday. 
She  prophesied  tliat,  late  or  soon. 
Thou  would  be  found  deep  drowned  in  Doon  ; 
Or  catchcd  wi'  warlocks  in  the  mirk. 
By  AUoway's  auld  haunted  kirk. 

Ah,  gentle  dames  !  it  gars  me  greet 
To  think  how  monie  counsels  sweet. 
How  mouie  lengthened  sage  advices, 
The  hu«l)and  fnie  the  wife  despises  ! 

lint  to  our  tale  :  Ae  market  night 
Tam  had  got  planteil  uni'o  right. 
Fast  by  aii  ingle,  bleezing  finely, 
■Wi"  reaming  swats,  that  drank  divinely  ; 
And  at  his  ellxHV  souter  .lohnny, 
His  ancient,  trusty,  drouthy  crony. 
Tam  lo'ed  him  like  a  vera  brlther  ; 
They  hail  been  fou  for  weeks  thegither. 
The  night  drave  on  wi'  sangs  and  clatter, 
And  aye  the  ale  was  glowing  better  ; 
The  landlady  and  Tam  grew  gracious, 
AVi'  favors  secret,  sweet,  and  precious  ; 
The  souter  tauld  his  queerest  stories  ; 
The  laudlonl's  laugh  was  ready  chorus ; 
The  storm  without  might  rair  and  rustle, 
Tam  did  lui  mind  the  stonii  a  whistle. 

Care,  mad  to  see  a  man  sae  happy, 
E'en  drowned  himself  amang  the  nappy; 
A.S  Ik'CS  fle<'  hanic  wi'  l.'ides  o'  treasure. 
The  minutes  winged  their  way  wi'  |ileasure  ; 
Kings  may  lie  blest,  but  Tam  was  glorious. 
O'er  a'  the  ills  o'  life  victorious. 

But  plea.suri'S  are  like  poppies  .sjirend  ; 
You  seize  the  flower,  it.s  bloom  is  shed  ; 
Or  like  the  snow-fall  in  tlie  river, 
A  moment  white,  —  then  melts  forever  ; 
Or  like  the  borealis  race, 


That  flit  ere  you  can  point  their  place  ; 

Or  like  the  rainbow's  lovely  form 

Evanishing  andd  the  storm. 

Nae  man  can  tether  time  or  tide  ; 

The  hour  approaches  Tam  maun  ride  ; 

That  hour  o'  night's  black  arch  the  keystaue. 

That  dreary  hour  he  mounts  his  beast  in  ; 

And  sic  a  night  he  takes  the  road  in 

As  ne'er  poor  sinner  was  abroad  in. 

The  wind  blew  as  't  wad  blawn  its  last ; 
The  rattling  showers  rose  on  the  blast ; 
The  speedy  gleams  the  darkness  swallowed  ; 
Loud,  dce]i,  and  lang  the  thunder  bellowed  ; 
That  night  a  child  might  understand 
Tlie  Deil  h;id  business  on  his  hand. 

\Vccl  mounted  on  his  gray  mare,  Meg, 
(\  better  never  lifted  leg,) 
Tam  skelpit  on  thro'  dub  and  mire. 
Despising  wind  and  rain  and  fire,  — 
Whyles  holding  fast  his  guid  I'lue  bonnet, 
Whyles  crooning  o'er  some  auld  Scots  sonnet, 
Whyles  glowering  round  wi'  prudent  cares, 
Lest  bogles  catch  him  unawares  ; 
Kirk-AUow.ay  was  drawing  nigh, 
Whare  ghaists  and  houlets  nightly  cry. 

liy  this  time  he  was  cross  the  ford, 
Whare  in  the  snaw  the  chapman  snioorcd  ; 
And  past  the  birks  and  meikle  stane, 
Whare  drunken  Charlie  brak  's  nec"K-bane  ; 
And  through  the  whins,  and  by  the  cairn, 
Whare  hunters  fand  the  murdered  liairn  ; 
And  near  the  thorn,  aboon  the  well, 
Whare  Mungo's  mither  hanged  her.sel'. 
Before  him  Doon  pours  all  his  floods  ; 
The  douliliug  storm  roars  through  the  woods  ; 
The  lightnings  flash  from  pole  to  pole  ; 
Near  and  more  near  the  thunders  roll  ; 
When,  glimmering  through  the  groaning  trees, 
Kirk-Alloway  .seemed  in  a  liho'.e  ! 
Through  ilka  bore  the  beams  were  glancing. 
And  loud  resounded  mirtli  and  dancing. 

Insjiiring  bold  John  Barleycorn  ! 
What  dangers  thou  canst  make  us  scorn  ! 
Wi'  tippenny  we  fear  nae  evil  ; 
Wi'  uscpiebae  we  '11  face  the  Devil  !  — 
The  swats  sae  reamed  in  Tamnnc's  noddle, 
Kair  play,  ho  cared  na  Deils  a  bodle. 
But  Maggie  stood  right  sair  astonished. 
Till,  by  the  heel  and  hand  admonished. 
She  ventured  forward  on  the  light  ; 
And,  wow  !  Tam  saw  an  unco  sight  I 
Warlocks  and  witches  in  a  dance  : 
Nae  cotillon  brent  new  frae  France, 
But  hornpipes,  jigs,  straths]K'ys,  and  reels 
Put  life  and  mettle  in  their  heels. 
A  winnock-bunker  in  the  cast. 
There  sat  auld  Nick,  in  sha])0  o'  beast, — 
A  towzio  tyke,  black,  grim,  and  large,  — 
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To  gie  them  music  was  liis  cliarge  ; 

He  serevveJ  the  pipes  and  gart  them  skirl 

Till  I'oof  an'  rafters  a'  did  dirl. 

Coffins  stood  round  like  open  presses, 

That  sliawed  the  dead  in  their  last  dresses  ; 

And  by  some  devilish  cantrip  sleight, 

Each  in  its  cauld  hand  held  a  light,  — 

By  which  heroic  Tarn  was  able 

To  note,  upon  the  haly  table, 

A  murderer's  banes  in  gibbet  aims  ; 

Twa  span-lang,  wee,  uuchristeueii  bairns  ; 

A  thief,  new  cutted  frae  a  rape, 

Wi'  his  last  gasp  his  gab  did  gape  ; 

Five  tomahawks,  wi'  bluid  red  rusted  ; 

Five  scymitars,  wi'  murder  crusted  ; 

A  garter,  which  a  babe  had  strangled  ; 

A  knife,  a  father's  throat  had  mangled, 

AVhom  his  ain  son  o'  life  bereft,  — 

The  gray  hairs  yet  stack  to  the  heft  ; 

Three  lawyers'  tongues  turned  inside  out, 

AVi'  lies  seamed  like  a  beggar's  clout ; 

And  priests'  hearts,  rotten,  black  as  muck, 

Lay  stinking,  vile,  in  every  neuk  : 

Wi'  mair  o'  horrible  and  awfu' 

Which  even  to  name  wad  be  uiilawfu'. 

As  Tanimie  glowered,  amazed  and  curious. 
The  mirth  and  fun  grew  fast  and  furious ; 
The  piper  loud  and  louder  blew  ; 
The  dancers  quick  and  quicker  flew  ; 
They  reeled,  they  set,  they  crossed,  they  cleekit, 
Till  ilka  carlin  swat  and  reekit. 
And  eoost  her  duddies  to  the  wark. 
And  linket  at  it  in  her  sark  ! 

Now  Tarn,  0  Tam  !  had  they  been  queans, 
A'  plump  and  strapping  in  their  teens  : 
Their  sarks,  instead  of  creeshie  flannen. 
Been  snaw-white  seventeen-hunder  linen  ; 
Thir  breeks  o'  mine,  my  oidy  pair. 
That  ance  were  plush,  o'  guid  blue  hair, 
I  wad  hae  gi'en  them  atf  my  hurdles 
For  ae  blink  o'  the  bonnie  burdies  ! 

But  withered  beldams,  auld  and  droll, 
Rigwoodie  hags  wad  spean  a  foal, 
Lowping  an'  Hinging  on  a  crummock,  — 
I  wonder  didna  turn  thy  stomach. 

But  Tam  kenn'd  what  was  what  fu'  brawlie. 
There  was  ae  winsome  wench  and  walie, 
That  night  inlisted  in  the  core 
(Lang  after  kenn'd  on  Carrick  shore  ; 
For  monie  a  beast  to  dead  she  shot. 
And  perished  monie  a  honnie  boat. 
And  shook  baith  meikle  corn  and  bear, 
And  kept  the  country-side  in  fear). 
Her  cutty-sark  o'  Paisley  harn. 
That  while  a  lassie  she  had  worn. 
In  longitude  though  sorely  scanty. 
It  was  her  best,  and  she  was  vaunty.  — 
Ah  !  little  kenned  thy  reverend  grannie 


That  sark  she  coft  for  her  wee  Nannie 
Wi'  twa  pund  Scots  ('t  was  a'  her  riches) 
Wad  ever  graced  a  dance  o'  witches  ! 

But  here  my  Muse  her  wing  maun  cower. 
Sic  flights  are  far  beyond  her  power  ; 
To  sing  how  Nannie  lap  and  Hang 
(A  souple  jade  she  was  and  Strang), 
And  how  Tam  stood  like  aue  bewitched, 
And  thought  his  very  ecu  enriched. 
Ev'n  Satan  glowered,  and  fidged  fu'  fain. 
And  botched  and  blew  wi'  might  and  main ; 
Till  first  ae  caper,  syne  anither,  — 
Tam  tint  his  reason  a'  thegither. 
And  roars  out,  "  Weel  done,  Cutty-sark  !" 
And  in  an  instant  a'  was  dark  ; 
And  scarcely  had  he  Maggie  rallied. 
When  out  the  hellish  legion  sallied. 

As  bees  bizz  out  wi'  angry  lyke. 
When  plundering  herds  assail  their  byke  ; 
As  open  pussie's  mortal  foes. 
When,  pop  !  she  stiirts  before  their  nose  ; 
As  eager  runs  the  market-crowd, 
When  Catch  the  thief!  resounds  aloud  ; 
So  ilaggie  runs,  —  the  witches  follow, 
Wi'  monie  an  eldritch  skreech  and  hollow. 

Ah,  Tam  !  ah,  Tam  !  thou  '11  get  thy  fairin'  I 
In  hell  they  'U  roast  thee  like  a  herrin  ! 
In  vain  thy  Kate  awaits  thy  comin'  — 
Kate  soon  will  be  a  woefu'  woman  ! 
Now,  do  thy  speedy  utmost,  Meg, 
And  win  the  key-stane  of  the  brig  ; 
There  at  them  thou  thy  tail  may  toss,  — 
A  ru7ining  stream  they  dare  na  cross. 
But  ere  the  key-stane  she  could  make. 
The  fient  a  tail  she  had  to  shake  ; 
For  Nannie,  far  before  the  rest. 
Hard  upon  noble  Maggie  prest, 
And  Hew  at  Tam  wi'  furious  ettle  : 
But  little  wist  she  Maggie's  mettle,  — 
Ae  spring  brought  atf  her  master  hale, 
But  left  behind  her  ain  gray  tail  : 
The  carlin  claught  her  by  the  rump. 
And  left  poor  Maggie  scarce  a  stump. 

Now,  wha  this  tale  o'  truth  shall  read, 
Ilk  man  and  mother's  son  take  heed  ; 
Whene'er  to  drink  you  are  inclined. 
Or  cutty-sarks  run  in  your  mind. 
Think,  ye  may  buy  the  joys  o'er  dear, 
Remember  Tam  O'Shanter's  mare. 

Robert  Burns. 
♦ 

THE  PIED  PIPER  OF  HAMELIN. 

Hamelin'  Town  's  in  Brunswick, 

By  famous  Hanover  City  ; 

The  river  Weser,  deep  and  wide, 
W.a.shes  its  wall  on  the  southern  .side  ; 

A  pleasanter  spot  you  never  spied  ; 
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But  when  begins  my  dittj', 

Almost  five  hundicd  years  ago, 

To  see  the  townsfolk  suti'er  so 
From  vermin  was  a  pity. 

Rats! 
Tluy  fought  the  dogs,  and  killed  the  cats, 

And  bit  the  babies  in  the  cradles, 
And  ate  tlie  cheeses  out  of  the  vat's, 

And  licked  the  soup  from  the  cook's  own  ladles, 
Split  open  the  kegs  of  salted  s[)rats, 
Made  nests  inside  men's  Sunday  hats, 
Aud  even  s[X)iled  the  women's  chats, 

By  drowning  their  speaking 

With  shrieking  and  si[Ueaking 
In  fifty  ditlerent  shaips  and  Hats. 

At  last  the  people  in  a  liody 

To  the  Town  Hall  came  Hocking  : 
"  'T  is  clear,"  cried  they,  "  our  Mayor 's  a  noddy ; 

And  as  for  our  Corporation,  —  shocking 
To  think  we  buy  gowns  lined  with  ermine 
For  ilolts  that  can't  or  won't  determine 
What 's  Iwst  to  rid  us  of  our  vermin  ! 
At  this  the  Mayor  and  Corporation 
Quaked  with  a  mighty  consternation. 

An  hour  they  sate  in  counsel,  — 
At  length  the  Mayor  broke  silence  : 

"  For  a  guilder  I  'd  my  ermine  gown  sell  ; 
1  wish  I  were  a  mile  hence  ! 

It 's  ea-sy  to  bid  one  rack  one's  brain,  — 

I  'm  sure  my  poor  head  aclies  again. 

I  've  .scratched  it  so,  and  all  in  vain. 

0  for  a  trap,  a  trap,  a  trap  !  " 

Just  as  he  said  this,  what  should  hap 

At  the  chamber  door  but  a  gentle  taji? 

"  Bless  us,"  cried  the  Mayor,  "  what 's  that  ?" 

"  Come  in  !  "  —  the  Mayor  cried,  looking  bigger  ; 

And  in  did  come  the  strangest  figure  ; 

Ho  advanced  to  the  council-table  :. 

And,  "  Please  your  honors,"  said  he,  "I  'm  able. 

By  means  of  a  .secret  charm,  to  draw 

All  creatures  living  beneath  the  sun, 

That  creep  or  swim  or  fly  or  run. 

After  me  so  as  you  never  saw  ! 

Yet,"  said  he,  "  poor  piper  a-s  1  am. 
In  Tartary  I  freed  the  Cham, 
Last  June,  from  his  huge  swarm  of  gnats  ; 

1  ea.sc(l  in  Asia  the  Nizam 

Of  a  monstrous  brood  of  vampire-bats  ; 
And  :i.s  for  what  your  brain  liewilders,  — 
If  I  can  rid  your  town  of  rats. 
Will  you  give  me  a  thousand  guilders  ? " 
"One  ?  fifty  thousand  !"  was  the  exilamation 
Of  the  astonished  Mayor  and  Coi'poration. 

Into  the  street  the  jiiper  stept. 
Smiling  first  a  little  smile, 


As  if  he  knew  what  magic  slejit 

In  his  ijuiet  pipe  the  while  ; 
Then,  like  a  musical  adept, 
To  blow  the  pipe  his  lips  he  wrinkled. 
And  green  and  blue  his  sharp  eyes  twinkled. 
Like  a  candle  Hame  where  salt  is  sprinkled  ; 
And  ere  three  shrill  notes  the  pipe  uttered. 
You  heard  as  if  an  army  muttered  ; 
And  the  muttering  grew  to  a  grumbling  ; 
And  the  grumbling  grew  to  a  mighty  rumbling  ; 
And  out  of  the  houses  the  rats  came  tumbling. 
Great  rats,  .small  rats,  lean  rats,  brawny  lats. 
Brown  rats,  black  rats,  gray  rats,  tawny  rals. 
Grave  old  plodders,  gay  young  IViskers, 

Fathers,  mothers,  uncles,  cousins. 
Cocking  tales  and  pricking  whiskers  ; 

Families  by  tens  and  dozens. 
Brothers,  sisters,  husbands,  wives,  — 
Followed  the  piper  for  their  lives. 
From  street  to  street  he  piped  advr.m-ing. 
And  step  for  step  they  liiUowcd  dancing. 
Until  they  came  to  the  river  Weser, 
Wherein  all  plunged  and  perished 
Save  one  who,  stout  as  Julius  Cffisar, 
Swam  across  and  lived  to  cany 
(As  he  the  manuscript  he  cherished) 
To  l!ut-land  home  his  commentary, 
Which  was:    "At  the  first  shrill  notes  of  the 

pipe, 
I  heard  a  sound  as  of  scraping  tiipe. 
And  putting  apples,  wondrous  ripe. 
Into  a  cider-press's  gripe,  — 
And  a  moving  away  of  pickle-tub-boards, 
And  a  leaving  ajar  of  conscvve-cupboaids. 
And  a  drawing  the  corks  of  train-oil-llasks. 
And  a  breaking  the  hoops  of  butter-casks  ; 
And  it  seemed  as  if  a  voice 
(Sweeter  far  than  by  harp  or  by  psaltery 
Is  brcatheil)  called  out,  0  rats,  rejoice  ! 
The  world  is  grown  to  one  vast  drysaltery  ' 
So  munch  on,  crunch  on,  take  your  nunclieon, 
Breakfa.st,  supper,  dinner,  luncheon  ! 
And  just  as  a  bulky  sugar-pundieon. 
All  ready  staved,  like  a  great  sun  shona 
Glorious  scarce  an  inch  before  me, 
Just  as  niethought  it  said.  Come,  bore  me  !  — 
I  found  the  Weser  rolling  o'er  mo." 

You  should  have  heard  the  Hanielin  people 
Ringing  the  bells  till  they  rocked  the  steeple  ; 
"Go,"  cried  the  Mayor,  "and  get  long  poles  I 
Poke  out  the  nests  and  block  up  the  holes  ' 
Consult  with  carpentei's  and  builders 
And  leave  in  our  town  not  even  a  trace 
Of  the  rats  !  "  —  when  suddenly,  uji  the  face 
Of  the  piper  perked  in  the  market-place. 
With   6    "  Firat,    if  you  please,    my   thou.saud 
guilders !  " 
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A  tliousiiiid  guilders  !  the  Mayor  looked  blue  ; 

So  did  the  (Corporation  too. 

For  couiicil-diimei's  made  rare  havoc 

With  Claret,  Sloselle,  Vin-de-Grave,  Hock  ; 

And  half  the  money  would  replenish 

Their  collar's  biggest  butt  with  Rhenish. 

To  pay  this  sum  to  a  wandering  fellow 

With  a  gj'psy  coat  of  red  and  yellow  ! 

"Beside, "quoth  the  Mayor,  witha  knowingwink, 

"Our  business  was  done  at  the  river's  brink ; 

We  saw  with  our  eyes  the  vermin  sink. 

And  what  '.s  dead  can't  come  to  life.  1  think. 

So,  fiiend,  we  're  not  the  folks  to  shrink 

From  the  duty  of  giving  you  something  for  drink, 

And  a  matter  of  money  to  put  in  your  poke  ; 

But  as  for  the  guilders,  what  we  spoke 

Of  them,  as  you  veiy  well  know,  was  in  joke. 

Beside,  our  losses  have  made  us  thrifty  ; 

A  thousand  guilders  !  Come,  take  fifty  !  " 

The  piper's  face  fell,  and  he  cried, 

"  No  trilling  !  I  can't  wait !  beside, 

I  've  promised  to  visit  by  dinner  time 

Bagdat,  and  accept  the  prime 

Of  the  head  cook's  pottage,  all  he  's  rich  in, 

For  having  left,  in  the  Caliph's  kitchen. 

Of  a  nest  of  scorpions  no  survivor,  — 

With  him  I  proved  no  bargain-driver  ; 

With  you,  don't  think  I  '11  bate  a  stiver  I 

And  folks  who  put  me  in  a  passion 

May  find  me  pipe  to  another  fashion." 

"How?  "cried  the  Mayor,  "d' ye  think  I '11  brook 

Being  worse  treated  than  a  cook  ? 

Insulted  by  a  lazy  ribald 

With  idle  pipe  and  vesture  piebald  ? 

You.threaten  us,  fellow  ?     Do  your  worst, 

Blow  your  pipe  there  till  you  burst !  " 

Once  more  he  stept  into  the  street  ; 

And  to  his  lips  again 
Laid  his  long  pipe  of  smooth  straight  cane  ; 

And  ere  he  blew  three  notes  (such  sweet 
Soft  notes  as  yet  musician's  cunning 

Never  gave  the  enraptured  air) 
There  was  a  rustling  that  seemed  like  a  bustling 
Of  merry  crowds  justling  at  pitchingand  hustling; 
Small  feet  were  pattering,  wooden  shoes  clattering, 
Little  hands  clapping,  and  little  tongues  chatter- 
ing; 
And,  like  fowls  in  a  farmyard  when  barley  is 

scattering. 
Out  came  the  children  running  : 
All  the  little  boya  and  girls. 
With  rosy  cheeks  and  flaxen  curls, 
And  sparkling  eyes  and  teeth  like  pearls. 
Tripping  and  skipping,  ran  merrily  after 
The  wonderful  music  with  shouting  and  laughter. 


The  Mayor  was  dumb,  and  the  Council  stood 

As  if  they  were  changed  into  blocks  of  wood, 

Unable  to  move  a  steji,  or  ci-y 

To  the  children  merrily  skipping  by,  — 

And  could  only  follow  with  the  eye 

That  joyous  crowd  at  the  piper'.s  back. 

But  how  the  Mayor  was  on  the  rack. 

And  the  wretched  Council's  bosoms  beat, 

As  the  piper  turned  from  the  High  Street 

To  where  the  Weser  rolled  its  waters 

liight  in  the  way  of  their  sons  and  daughters  ! 

However,  he  turned  from  south  to  west. 

And  to  Koppelberg  Hill  his  steps  addressed. 

And  after  him  the  children  pressed ; 

Great  was  the  joy  in  every  breast. 

"  He  never  can  cross  that  mighty  top  ! 

He 's  forced  to  let  the  piping  drop, ' 

And  we  shall  see  our  children  stop  !  " 

When,  lo,  as  they  reached  the  mountain's  side, 

A  wondrous  portal  opened  wide. 

As  if  a  cavern  was  suddenly  hollowed  ; 

And  the  piper  advanced  and  the  children  followed; 

And  when  all  were  in,  to  the  very  last. 

The  door  in  the  mountain-side  shut  fast. 

Did  I  say  all  ?  No  !  One  was  lame. 

And  could  not  dance  the  whole  of  the  way  ; 

And  in  after  years,  if  you  would  blame 

His  sadness,  he  was  used  to  say,  — 

"  It 's  dull  in  our  town  since  my  playmates  left  t 

I  can't  forget  that  I  'm  bereft 

Of  all  the  pleasant  sights  they  see, 

Which  the  piper  also  promised  me  ; 

For  he  led  us,  he  said,  to  a  joyous  land. 

Joining  the  town  and  just  at  hand. 

Where  waters  gushed  and  fruit-trees  grew, 

And  flowers  put  forth  a  fairer  hue. 

And  everything  was  strange  and  new  ; 

The  sparrows  were  brighter  than  peacocks  here. 

And  their  dogs  outran  our  fallow  deer, 

And  honey-bees  had  lost  their  stings, 

And  horses  were  born  with  eagles'  wings  ; 

And  just  as  I  became  assured 

My  lame  foot  would  be  speedily  cured. 

The  music  stopped  and  1  stood  still, 

And  found  myself  outside  the  Hill, 

Left  alone  against  my  will. 

To  go  now  limping  as  before. 

And  never  hear  of  that  country  more  ! " 

Robert  Browning. 


THE  RAVEN. 

Once  upon  a  midnight  dreary,  while  I  pondered, 
weak  and  weary. 

Over  many  a  quaint  and  curious  volume  of  for- 
gotten lore,  — 

While  I  nodded,  nearly  napping,  suddenly  there 
came  a  tapping. 
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As  of  some  one  gently  rapping,  rapping  at  my 

cliamber  iloor. 
"'Tis  some  visitor,"  I  muttered,   "tapping  at 

my  chamlier  door  ; 
Only  this,  and  nothing  more." 

Ah,  distinctly  I  remember,  it  was  in  the  bleak 

December, 
And  each  separate  dying  ember  wrought  its  ghost 

upon  the  lluor. 
Eagerly   I    wished  the  morrow  ;   vainly    I    had  , 

sought  to  borrow  ] 

From  my  books  surcease  of  sorrow,  —  sorrow  for 

the  lost  Lenore,  — 
For  the  rare  and  radiant  maiden  whom  the  angels 

named  Lenore,  — 
Nameless  here  forevermore. 

And  the  silken,  sad,  uncertain  nistling  of  each 

purple  curtain 
Thrilled  me,  —  filled  me  with  fantastic  terrors 

never  felt  before  ; 
So  that  now,  to  still  the  beating  of  my  heart,   1 

stood  repeating, 
"  'T  is  some  visitor  enti-eating  entrance  at  my 

chamber  door,  — 
Some  late  visitor    entreating  entrance  at    my 

chamber  door ; 
That  it  is,  and  nothing  more." 

Presently  my  soul  grew  stronger  ;  hesitating  then 
no  longer, 

"Sir,"  said  I,  "or  madam,  truly  your  forgive- 
ness 1  implore  ; 

But  the  fact  is,  1  was  napping,  and  so  gently  you 
came  rapjiing. 

And  so  faintly  you  came  tapping,  tapping  at  my 
chamber  door. 

That  I  scarce  was  sure  I  heard  you  "  —  Here  I 
opened  wide  the  door  ; 
Darkness  there,  and  nothing  more. 

Deep  into  that  darkness  peering,  long  I  stood 
there,  wondering,  fearing, 

Doubting,  dreaming  dreams  no  mortal  ever  dared 
to  dream  before  ; 

But  the  silence  was  unbroken,  and  the  darkness 
gave  no  token. 

And  the  only  word  there  spoken  was  the  whis- 
pered word  "  Lenore  !  " 

This  I  whispered,  and  an  echo  murmured  back 
the  word  "  Lenore  !  " 
Merely  this,  ami  nothing  more. 

Back  into  tlic  chamlier  turning,  all  my  soul  within 

nio  burning. 
Soon  again  I  lieai-d  a  tapping,  something  louder 

than  before  : 


"  Surely,"  said  I,  "  surely  that  is  something  at 
my  window-lattice  ; 

Let  me  see  then  what  thereat  is,  and  this  mys- 
tery explore,  — 

Let  my  heart  be  still  a  moment,  and  this  mystery 
explore  ;  — 
'T  is  the  wind,  and  nothing  more." 

Open  then  I  flung  the  shutter,  when,  with  many 

a  flirt  and  flutter. 
In  there  stepped  a  stately  raven  of  the  saintly 

days  of  yore. 
Not  the  least  obeisance  made  he  ;  not  an  instant 

stopped  or  stayed  he  ; 
But,  with  mien  of  lord  or  lady,  perched  above 

my  chamber  door,  — 
Perched  upon  a  bust  of  Pallas,  just  above  my 

chamber  door,  — 
Perched,  and  sat,  and  nothing  more. 

Then  this  ebony  bird  beguiling  my  sad  fancy  into 

smiling. 
By  the  grave  and  stern  decorum  of  the  coimte- 

nance  it  wore, 
"  Tliough  thy  crest  be  shorn  and  shaven,  thou," 

1  said,  "  art  sure  no  craven  ; 
Ghastly,   grim,   and   ancient  raven,    wandering 

from  the  nightly  shore. 
Tell  me  what  thy  lordly  name  is  on  the  night's 

Plutonian  shore  ? " 
Quoth  the  raven,  "Nevermore  1 " 

Much   I  marveled  this   ungainly   fowl   to   hear 
discourse  so  plainly. 

Though  its  answer  little  meaning,   little  rele- 
vancy bore  ; 

For  we  cannot  help  agreeingthat  no  living  human 
being 

Ever  yet  was  blessed  with  seeing  bird  above  his 
chamber  door. 

Bird  or  beast  upon  the  sculptured  bust  above  his 
chamber  door. 
With  such  name  as  "  Nevermore  !" 

But  the  raven,  sitting  lonely  on  the  placid  bust, 

spoke  only 
That  one  word,  as  if  his  sou]  in  that  one  word 

he  did  outpour. 
Nothing  further  then  he  uttered,  —  not  a  feather 

then  he  fluttered,  — ■ 
Till    I    scarcely  more   than   muttered,    "  Other 

friends  have  flown  before,  — 
On  the  morrow  he  will  leave  me,  as  my  hopes 

have  flown  before." 
Then  the  bird  said,  "  Nevermore ! " 

Startled  at  the  stillness,  broken  by  reply  so  aptly 

spoken, 
"  Dovibtle.ss, "  said  1,  "  what  it  utters  is  its  only 

stock  and  store, 
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Caught  from  some  unhappy  master,  whom  un- 
mcreit'ul  disaster 

Followed  fast  and  followed  faster,  till  his  song 
one  bui'den  bore. 

Til)  the  dirges  of  his  hope  that  melanclioly  bur- 
den bore,  — 
Of  '  Nevermore,  —  nevermore  ! '  " 

But  the  raven  still  beguiling  all  my  sad  soul  into 

smiling. 
Straight  I  wheeled  a  cushioned  seat  in  front  of 

bird  and  bust  and  door, 
Then,  upon  the  velvet  sinking,  1  betook  myself 

to  linking 
Fancy  unto  fanny,  thinking  what  this  ominous 

bird  of  yore  — 
What  this  grim,  ungainly,  ghastly,  gaunt,  and 

ominous  bird  of  yore,  — 
Meant  in  croaking  "  Nevermore  !  " 

This  I  sat  engaged  in  guessing,  but  no  syllable 
expressing 

To  the  fowl  whose  fiery  eyes  now  burned  into 
my  bosom's  core  ; 

This  and  more  I  sat  divining,  with  my  head  at 
ease  reclining 

On  the  cushion's  velvet  lining  that  the  lamp- 
light gloated  o'er. 

But  whose  velvet  violet  lining,  with  the  lamp- 
light gloating  o'er. 
She  shall  press  —  ah  !  nevermore  ! 

Then  methought  the  air  grew  denser,  perfumed 
from  an  unseen  censer. 

Swung  by  sei'aphim,  whose  footfalls  tinkled  on 
the  tufted  floor. 

"Wretch,"  1  cried,  "thy  God  hath  lent  thee,  — 
by  these  angels  he  hath  sent  thee 

Respite,  —  respite  and  nepenthe  from  the  mem- 
ories of  Lenore ! 

Quaff,  0,  quaff  this  kind  nepenthe,  and  forget 
this  lost  Lenore  !  " 
Quoth  the  raven,  "  Nevemiore  !  "  ] 

"  Prophet !  "  said  I,  "  thing  of  evil  !  —  prophet 

still,  if  bird  or  dcri\  ! 
Whether    tempter    sent,    or    whether    tempest 

tossed  thee  here  ashore, 
Desolate  yet  all  undaunted,  on  this  desert  land 

enchanted,  — 
On  this  home  by  horror  haunted,  —  tell  me  truly, 

I  implore,  — 
Is  there  —  is  there   balm  in  Gilead  ?  —  tell  me, 

—  tell  me,  I  implore  ! " 
Quoth  the  raven,  "  Nevermore  !  " 

"  Prophet  !  "  said  I,  "  thing  of  evil !  —  prophet 

still,  if  bird  or  devil ! 
By  that  heaven  that  bends  above  us,  —  by  that 

God  we  both  adore. 


Tell  this  soul  with  sorrow  laden,  if,   within  the 
distant  Aidenn, 

It  shall   clasp  a  sainted  maiden,  whom  the  an- 
gels name  Lenore, 

Clasp  a  fair  and  radiant  maiden,  whom  the  an- 
gels name  Lenore  I " 
Quoth  the  raven,  "  Nevermore  !" 

"  Be   that   word  our   sign  of  i)arting,    bird  or 

tiend  !  "  I  shrieked,  upstarting,  — 
"Get  thee  back  into  the  tempest  and  the  night's 

Plutonian  shore  ! 
Leave  no  blacik  ]>lunie  as  a  token  of  that  lie  thy 

soul  hath  spoken  ! 
Leave  my  loneliness  unbroken  I  —  ciuit  the  bust 

above  my  door  ! 
Take  thy  beak  from  out  my  heart,  and  take  thy 

lorm  from  off  my  door  !  " 
Quoth  the  raven,  "  Nevermore  !  " 

And  the   raven,  never   flitting,  still   is  sitting, 

still  is  sitting 
On    the  pallid  bust  of   Pallas,  just  above   my 

chamber  door  ; 
Anil  his  eyes  have  all  the  seeming  of  a  demou 

that  is  dreaming, 
And  the  lamplight  o'er  him  streaming  throws 

his  shadow  on  the  floor ; 
And  my  soul  from  out  that  shadow  that  lies 

floating  on  the  floor 
Shall  be  lifted  —  nevermore  ! 

EDGAR  ALLAN   POE. 


THE  LAKE  OF  THE  DISMAL  SWAMP. 

WRITTEN  AT  NORFOLK  IN  VIRGINIA. 

"  They  tell  of  a  young  man  who  lost  his  mind  upon  the  d~ath  of 

a  girl  he  loved,  an-i  who.  suddenly  disappearing  (rom  his  friends. 

was  never  afterwards  heard  of.     As  he  had  frequently  said  in  his 

ravings  lliat  the  girl  was  not  d'-ad.  but  gone  to  the  Dismal  Swamp. 

I  it  is  supposed  lie  had  v*and(jred  into  that  dreary  wildtrness.  and 

t  had  died  of  hunger,  or  been  lost  in  some  of  its  dreadftd  ino- 

I  rasses."  —  Auoiiytncm, 

The  Gre.it  Dism  vl  Swamp  is  ten  ortwelve  miles  distant  from  Nor- 
folk, and  the  lalic  in  the  middle  of  it  (about  seven  miles  long)  is 
called  Drunmiond's  Pond 

"  They  made  her  a  grave  too  cold  and  dam]> 

For  a  soul  so  wann  and  true  ; 
And  she 's  gone  to  the  Lake  of  the  Pisinal  Swamp, 
Where  all  night  long,  by  a  firefly  lamp. 

She  paddles  her  white  canoe. 

"  And  her  firefly  lamp  I  soon  shall  .see. 

And  her  padille  1  soon  shall  hear  ; 
Long  and  li>ving  our  life  shall  be, 
.Ami  1  'II  liiile  the  maid  in  a  c)-press-tree, 
When  the  footstep  of  death  is  near  !  " 

Away  to  the  dismal  swamp  h"  speeds,  — 
His  ]iath  was  ruggeil  and  sore. 
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Throiif;h  tangled  juniper,  beds  of  reeds, 
Tliioiif;h  many  a  I'en  where  ttie  serpent  feeds, 
And  man  never  trod  before  ! 

And  wlien  on  the  earth  lie  sunk  to  sleep. 

If  slumber  his  eyelids  knew, 
He  lay  where  the  deadly  vine  doth  weep 
Its  venomous  teiir,  and  nightly  steep 

The  flesh  with  blistering  dew  ! 

And  near  him  the  she-wolf  stirred  the  brake, 
And  the  cojiper-snake  breathed  in  his  ear, 
Till  he  starting  cried,  from  his  dream  awake, 
"  0,  when  shall  I  see  the  dusky  Lake, 
And  the  white  canoe  of  my  dear  '  " 

He  saw  the  Lake,  and  a  meteor  blight 

Quick  over  its  surface  played,  — 
"  Welcome,"  he  said,  "  my  dear  one's  light ! " 
And  the  dim  shore  echoed  for  many  a  night 

The  name  of  the  death-cold  maid  ! 

Till  he  hollowed  a  boat  of  the  birchen  bark. 
Which  carried  him  oti  from  shore  ; 

Far  he  followed  the  meteor  S])ark, 

The  wind  was  high  and  the  clouds  were  dark, 
And  the  boat  returned  no  more. 

Ijut  oft,  from  the  Indian  hunter's  camp. 

This  lover  and  maid  so  true 
Are  seen,  at  the  hour  of  midnight  damp, 
To  cross  the  Lake  by  a  firefly  lamp. 

And  paddle  their  white  canoe  ! 

Thomas  Moore. 


RUTE  OF  THE  ANCIENT  MARINER. 


An  ancient 
in.irincr 
mcclcth 
three  g^\- 
lants  bidden 
to  a  wed. 
dini*  feast, 
and  <letain. 
ctt]  one. 


The  wcd- 
dintj-Liiiest 
Is  spell- 
bound hy 
the  eye  of 
the  o(d  se.T. 
farinif  man, 
and  con- 
strained to 
he.ir  his 
tale 


It  is  an  ancient  mariner, 
And  he  stopjieth  one  of  three. 
By  thy  long  gray  beard  and  glittering 
eye. 
Now  wherefore  atopp'st  thou  me  ? 
The  bridegroom's  doors  are  opened  wide, 
And  I  am  next  of  kin  ; 
The  guests  are  met,  the  feast  is  set,  — 
Mayst  hear  the  merry  din." 

He  holds  him  with  his  skinny  biind  : 

"There  was  a  .ship,"  qiioth  he. 

"  Hold    off !     unhand    me,    graybeard 

loon  !  "  — - 
Eftsoons  his  hand  dropt  he. 

He  holds  him  with  liia  glittering  eye,  — 
The  wedding-guest  stood  still  ; 
He  listens  like  a  three  years'  child  ; 
The  mariner  hath  his  will. 

The  wedding-guest  sat  on  a  stone,  — 
He  cannot  choose  but  hear  : 


suddenly 
becalmed ; 


And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man, 
The  bright-eyed  mariner  : 

[The  .tncient  mariner,  liaving  recklessly  slain 
an  albatross,  "the  bird  of  gooii  omen,"  has 
brought  a  curse  upon  biuiselt'  ami  the  whole 
ship's  company.] 

Down  dropt  the  breeze,  the  sails  dropt  J^']j|  ^''Jp 

down,  — 
'T  was  sad  as  sad  could  be  ; 
And  we  did  speak  only  to  break 
The  silence  of  the  sea. 

All  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky 

The  bloody  sun,  at  noon. 

Right  up  above  the  mast  did  stand. 


Day  after  day,  day  after  day, 

We  stuck,  —  nor  breath  nor  motion  ; 

As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 

Upon  a  painted  ocean. 


Water,  water  evei^where. 
And  all  the  boards  did  shrink  ; 
Water,  water  everywhere, 
Nor  any  drop  to  drink. 

The  very  deep  did  rot :  0  Christ ! 
That  ever  this  should  be  ! 
Yea,  slimy  things  did  crawl  with  legs 
LTpon  the  slimy  sea  ! 

About,  about,  in  reel  and  rout. 
The  death-fires  danced  at  night ; 
The  w.xter,  like  a  witch's  oils. 
Burnt  green,  and  blue,  and  white. 

And     every    tongue,     through    utter 

drought. 
Was  withered  at  the  root ; 
We  could  not  speak,  no  more  than  if 
We  hat!  been  choked  with  soot. 


And  the 
albatross 
bcfjins  to 
be  avenijed. 


.\h  I  well-a-day  !  what  evil  looks 
Had  I  from  old  antl  young  ! 
Instead  of  the  cross,  the  albatross 
About  my  neck  was  hung. 

Alone,  alone,  nil,  all  alone. 
Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea  ! 
And  never  a  .s.aint  took  ]iity  on 
My  .soul  in  agony. 

The  many  men,  .so  benuliful  I 

And  they  all  dead  did  lie  ; 

And  a  thou.sand,  lliousaml  slimy  things 

Lived  on,  —  and  so  did  I. 


The  shij>- 
matcs.  in 
their  sore 
distress, 
would  fain 
throw  the 
whole  jji'ilt 
on  the  an. 
citnt  niarj. 
ncr :  ill  sii;n 
whereof 
they  haiif; 
the  dead 
sea-b'rd 
round  his 
neck. 

The  ancient 
mariner 
proceedclh 
to  relate  his 
horrible   ^ 
penance. 


Hede- 

spiboth  the 
creatures  of 
the  calm ; 


li 
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^"thlhat     '  looked  upon  the  rotting  sea, 
tiiL-y  siioaid  And  Jrcw  niv  eyes  away  : 

Iive.and  so  ,  ,      i 

maiiy  ]jc       ]  lookea  u[ioa  the  rotting  dei^k, 
And  there  the  dead  men  lay. 

I  looked  to  heaven  and  tried  to  pray  ; 
But  or  ever  a  prayer  had  gusht 
A  wicked  whisper  came,  and  made 
My  heart  as  dry  as  dust. 

I  closed  my  lids,  and  kept  them  close, 

And  the  halls  like  pulses  beat ; 

For  the  sky  aud  the  sea,  and  the  sea  and 

the  sky, 
Lay  like  a  load  on  my  weary  eye, 
And  the  dead  were  at  my  feet. 

But  the       The    cold    sweat    melted    from    tlieir 

curse  livetll 

for  him  in  limbs,  — 

the  eye  of  ,      ,•  ,     t 

the  dead      Nor  rot  nor  reek  ihd  they  ; 

'»="•  rp[jg  ]qp]^  ^^.jjjj  ,viiii.}j  they  looked  on  me 

Had  never  passed  away. 

An  orphan's  curse  would  drag  to  hell 

A  spirit  from  on  high  ; 

But  0,  more  horrible  than  that 

Is  the  curse  in  a  dead  man's  eye  ! 

Seven  days,  seven  nights,   I   saw  that 

curse,  — 
And  yet  I  could  not  die. 

The  moving  moon  went  up  the  sky. 
And  nowhere  did  abide  ; 
Softly  she  was  going  up, 
And  a  star  or  two  beside. 

Her  beams  bemoeked  the  sultry  main. 

Like  April  lioar-frost  spread  ; 

But  where  the  ship's  huge  shadow  lay 

The  charmed  water  burnt  alway 

A  still  aud  awful  red. 

By  the  light  Bevond  the  shadow  of  the  ship 

of  the  iiioou  -^  ^ 

he  behold-    I  watclicd  the  watcr-snakes  ; 
creatures     They  moved  in  tracks  of  shining  white  ; 
oiim''^''    And  when  they  reared,  the  elfish  light 
Fell  off  in  hoary  flakes. 

Within  the  sh.idow  of  the  ship 
I  watched  their  rich  attire,  — 
Blue,  glossy  green,  and  velvet  black. 
They  coiled  and  swam  ;  and  every  track 
Was  a  flash  of  golden  firo. 

7y''!'u\K,',  ^  happy  living  things  !  no  tongue 
iiappincss.    Their  beauty  might  declare  ; 

A  spring  of  love  gushed  from  my  heart, 
Heblesseth  \„(\  J  lil,.s.sed  tliem  unaware, — 

them  in  his  ' 

heart.  Sure  my  kind  saint  took  pity  on  me. 

Anil  I  blessed  them  unaware. 


In  his  loneli- 
ness he 
ycarncth 
towards  the 
journeyini; 
moon,  and 
the  stars 
that  still 
sojourn,  yet 
still  move 
onward. 


The  selfsame  moment  I  could  pniv  ;        The  spell 

I       J    '  beijins  to 

And  from  my  neck  so  free  break. 

The  alhatro-ss  fell  oH',  and  sank 
Like  lead  into  the  sea. 

And  now  this  spell  was  snapt ;  once  J^'fJ}"^' 

more  expiated ; 

I  viewed  the  ocean  green. 

And  looked  far  fortii,  yet  little  saw 

Of  what  had  else  been  seen,  — - 

Like  one  that  on  a  lonesome  road 

Doth  walk  in  fear  aud  dread. 

And,  having  once  turned  rounil,  walks 

on. 
And  turns  no  more  his  head  ; 
Because  he  knows  a  frightful  liend 
Doth  doic  behind  him  tread. 

But  soon  tliere  breathed  a  wind  on  me, 
Nor  sound  nor  motion  made  ; 
Its  path  was  not  upon  the  sea, 
In  ripple  or  iu  shade. 

It  raised  my  hair,  it  fanned  my  cheek, 
Like  a  meadow-gale  of  spring,  — 
It  mingled  strangely  with  my  fears, 
Yet  it  felt  like  a  welcoming. 

Swiftly,  swiftly  flew  the  ship, 
Yet  she  sailed  softly  too ; 
Sweetly,  sweetly  blew  the  breeze,  — 
On  me  alone  it  blew. 


0  dream  of  joy  !  is  this  indeed 
The  lighthouse  top  I  see  ? 
Is  this  the  hill  ?  is  this  the  kirk  ? 
Is  this  mine  own  countree  ? 

We  drifted  o'er  the  harbor-bar, 
.\nd  I  with  sobs  did  pray,  — 
0,  let  me  be  awake,  my  God  I 
Or  let  me  sleep  alway. 

The  harbor-bay  was  clear  as  glass, 
So  smootlily  it  was  strewn  ! 
And  on  the  bay  the  moonlight  lay, 
And  the  shadow  of  the  moon. 

The  rock  shone  bright,  the  kirk  no  less, 
That  stands  above  the  rock  ; 
The  moonlight  steeped  in  silentness 
The  steady  weathercock. 

But  soon  I  heanl  the  dash  of  oars, 

1  heard  the  jiilot's  cheer  ; 

My  heail  was  turned  perforce  away. 
And  1  saw  a  boat  appear. 


And  the 

ancient 
inarncr 
beholdeth 
his  native 
country. 
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The  pilot  auJ  the  pilot's  boy, 
I  heard  thoni  coining  fast ; 
Dear  Lord  iu  heaven  !  it  was  a  joy 
The  dead  men  could  not  blast. 

I  saw  a  third,  —  I  heard  his  voice  ; 

It  is  the  hermit  good  ! 

He  singeth  loud  his  godly  hymns 

That  lie  makes  in  the  wood  ; 

He  '11  shrieve  my  soul,  —  he  '11  wash 

away 
The  albatross's  blood. 

0  wedding-guest !  this  soul  hath  been 
Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea. 
So  lonely  't  was,  that  God  himself 
Scarce  seemed  there  to  be. 

0,  sweeter  than  the  maiTiage-feast, 
T'  is  sweeter  far  to  me 
To  walk  together  to  the  kii-k 
With  a  goodly  company  !  — 

To  walk  together  to  the  kirk. 

And  all  together  pray, 

While  each  to  hia  great  Father  bends,  — 

Old  men,  and  babes,  and  loving  friends, 

And  youths  and  maidens  gay  ! 

HctMch«hpareweU  !  farewell  !  but  this  I  tell 

by  his  own 

example      To  thec,  tliou  wedding-gucst ! 

love  tind 

reverence  ofHe  prayeth  well  who  loveth  well 

that  Cod      Both  man  and  bird  and  beast. 

made  and 

loveth. 

He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  tilings  both  gi-eat  and  small  ; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 

The  mariner,  whose  eye  is  bright, 
Whose  beard  with  age  is  hoar. 
Is  gone.     .Viid  now  the  wedding-guest 
Turned  from  the  bridegroom's  door. 

Hewcnt  like  one  that  hath  been  stimned, 
And  is  of  sense  forloni  ; 
A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man 
He  rose  the  morrow  morn. 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 


THE  KINO  OF  THTTLE. 

MARGARET'S  SONG  IN  "PAUST." 

TilRRE  was  a  king  in  Thul^, 
Was  faithful  till  tlie  grave,  — 
To  whom  his  mistress,  dying, 
A  golden  goblet  gave. 


Naught  was  to  him  more  precious  ; 
He  drained  it  at  eveiy  bout : 
His  eyes  with  tears  ran  over. 
As  olt  as  hi^  drank  thereout. 

When  came  his  time  of  dying, 
The  towns  in  his  land  lie  told. 
Naught  else  to  his  heir  denying 
F.xcept  the  goblet  of  gold. 

He  sat  at  the  royal  banquet 
With  his  knights  of  higli  degree, 
In  the  lofty  hall  of  his  fathers, 
In  the  Castle  by  the  Sea. 

There  stood  the  old  carouscr, 
AikI  drank  the  last  life-glow  ; 
And  hurled  the  hallowed  goblet 
Into  the  tide  below. 

He  saw  it  plunging  and  filling, 
And  sinking  deep  in  the  sea,  — 
Then  fell  his  eyelids  forever, 
And  never  more  drank  he. 

From  the  German  of  C.OKTHE.  by 
BAYARD  TAYLOR. 


THE  PHILOSOPHEE'S  SCALES. 

A  MONK,  when  bis  rites  sacerdotal  were  o'er, 
In  the  dejitli  of  his  cell  with  its  stone-covered  Hoor, 
Kesigning  to  thought  his  chimerical  brain, 
Once  formed  thecontrivancewe  now  shall  explain  ; 
But  whether  by  magic's  or  alcheniy's  jiowers 
We  know  not  ;  indeed,  't  is  no  business  of  ours. 

Perhaps  it  was  only  by  patience  and  care, 

At  last,  that  he  biought  his  invention  to  bear. 

In  youth  't  was  projected,  but  years  stole  away. 

And  ere  'twas  com  plete  he  was  wrinkledandgi-ay ; 

But  success  is  secure,  unless  energy  fails  ; 

And  at  length  he  produced  the  piulosopiiek's 

.SOALra. 

"  What  were  they  1"  yon  ask.     You  shall  pres- 
ently see  ; 
These  scales  were  not  madeto  weigh  sugar  and  tea. 
0  no  ;  for  such  projierties  wondrous  had  they, 
That  qualities,  feelings,  and  thoughts  they  couhl 

weigh, 
Together  with  articles  small  or  immense, 
From  mount4iiii3  or  planets  to  atoms  of  sense. 

Naught  w.as  there  so  bulky  but  there  it  would  l.ay, 
And  naught  so  ethereal  but  there  it  would  stay. 


1 
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Anil  naught  so  reluctant  but  in  it  must  go  : 

THE  NIGHTINGALE  AND  GLOW-WORM. 

All  which  some  examples  more  clearly  will  show. 

A  NIGHTINGALE,  that  all  day  long 

The  fii-st  thing  he  weighed  was  thi'  head  of  Voltaire, 

Had  cheered  the  village  with  his  song, 

Which  retained  all  the  wit  that  had  ever  been  there. 

Nor  yet  at  eve  his  note  suspended. 

As  a  weight,  he  threw  in  the  torn  scrap  of  a  leaf, 
Containing  the  prayer  of  the  penitent  thief; 

Nor  yet  when  eventide  was  ended, 

Began  to  feel  —  as  well  he  might  — 

When  the  skull  rose  aloft  witli  so  sudden  a  spell 
That  it  bounced  like  a  ball  on  the  roof  of  the  cell. 

The  keen  demands  of  ajipetite  ; 

When,  looking  eagerly  around. 

He  spied,  far  otf,  upon  the  ground, 

A  something  shining  in  the  dark. 

One  time  he  put  in  Alexander  the  Great, 

And  knew  the  glow-worm  by  his  spark  ; 

With  the  garment  that  Dorcas  had  made  for  a 

So,  stooping  down  from  hawthorn  top, 

weight ; 

He  thought  to  put  him  in  his  crop. 
The  worm,  aware  of  his  intent. 

And  though  clad  in  armor  from  sandals  to  crown, 

The  hero  rose  up,  and  the  garment  went  down. 

Harangued  him  thus,  quite  eloquent,  — 
"  Did  you  admire  my  lamp,"  quoth  he, 

>.  long  row  of  almshouses,  amply  endowed 

"As  much  as  1  your  minstrelsy, 

Bv  a  well-esteemed  Pharisee,  busy  and  proud, 

You  would  abhor  to  do  me  wrong, 

Next  loaded  one  scale  ;  while  the  other  was  pressed 

As  much  as  I  to  spoil  your  song  ; 

By  those  mites  the  poor  widow  dropped  into  the 

For  't  was  the  selfsame  Power  divine 

chest  : 

Taught  you  to  sing,  and  me  to  shine  ; 

Up  flew  the  endowment,  not  weighing  an  ounce. 

That  you  with  music,  I  with  light. 

And  down,  down  the  farthing-worth  came  with 

Might  beautify  and  cheer  the  night." 

a  bounce. 

The  songster  heard  his  short  oration, 
And,  warbling  out  his  ajiprobation, 

By  further  experiments  (no  matter  how) 

Released  him,  as  my  story  tells. 

He  found  that  ten  chariots  weighed  less  than  one 

And  found  a  supper  somewhere  else. 

plow  ; 

William  Cowper. 

A  sword  with  gilt  trapping  rose  up  in  the  scale, 
Though  balanced  by  only  a  ten-penny  nail  ; 

A  shield  and  a  helmet,  a  buckler  and  spear. 

THE  MILKMAID. 

Weighed  less  than  a  widow's  uncrystallized  tear. 

A  lord  and  a  lady  went  up  at  full  sail. 

A  MILKMAID,  who  poised  a  full  pail  on  her  head. 

When  a  bee  chanced  to  light  on  the  opposite 

Thus  mused  on  her  prospects  in  life,  it  is  said  : 

scale ; 

"  Let  me  see,  —  I  should  think  that  this  milk 

Ten  doctors,  ten  lawyers,  two  courtiers,  one  earl, 

will  procure 

Ten  counsellors'  wigs,  full  ef  powder  and  curl. 

One  hundred  good  eggs,  or  fourscore,  to  be  sure. 

All  heaped  in  one  balance   and   swinging  from 

thenc.-e. 

"  Well  then,  — stop  a  bit,  —  it  must  not  be  for- 

Weighed less  than  a  few  grains  of  candor  and  sense ; 

gotten. 

A  fii-st-water  diamond,  with  brilliants  begirt. 

Some  of  these  may  be  broken,  and  some  may  be 

Tlwn  one  goofi  potato  just  washed  from  the  dirt ; 

rotten  ; 

Yet  not  mountains  of  silver  and  gihl  could  suffice 

But  if  twenty  for  ."accident  should  be  detached. 

One  pearl  to  outweigh,  —  't  was  the  peaix  of 

1 1  will  leave  me  just  sixty  sound  eggs  to  be  hatched. 

GRE.iT   PIUCE. 

"  Well,  sixty  sound  eggs,  —  no,  sound  chickens. 

Last  of  all,  the  whole  world  was  bowled  in  at  the 

I  mean  : 

grate. 

Of  these  .some  may  die,  — we  '11  suppose  seventeen. 

With  the  soul  of  a  beggar  to  serve  for  a  weight, 

Seventeen  !  not  so  many,  —  say  ten  at  the  most. 

When  the  former  sprang  up  with  so  strong  a  re- 

Which will  leave  fifty  chickens  to  boil  or  to  roast. 

buff 

That  it  made  a  vast  rent  and  escaped  at  the  roof ! 

"  But  then  there  's  their  barley  :  how  much  will 

When  balanced  in  air,  it  ascended  on  high, 

they  need  > 

And  sailed  up  aloft,  a  balloon  in  the  sky  ; 

Why,  they  take  but  one  grain  at  a  time  when 

While  the  scale  with  tlie  soul  in  't  so  mightily  fell 

they  feed,  — 

That  it  jerked  the  philosopher  out  of  his;  cell. 

So  that 's  a  mere  trifle  ;  now  then,  let  us  sec. 

Jane  Taylor. 

AtafairmarKet price  liow  much  moneythere'll  be. 
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"Si-vshillingsaiMir — five — four  —  three-and-six, 
To  i)icveiit  all  mistakes,  that  low  price  1  will  lix  ; 
Now  w  liat  will  that  make  ?  fifty  chickens,  I  said,  — 
Kitty  times  thiee-aud-sixpence  —  I'll  ask  Brother 
Sed. 

"0,    but  stop, — three-and-sixpence  a  jmir  I 

must  sell  'em  ; 
AVell,  a  pair  is  a  couple, — now  then  let  us  tell  'em ; 
A  couple  ill  fifty  will  go  (my  poor  brain  !) 
Why,  just  a  score  times,  aud  five  pair  will  remain. 

"  Twenty-live  pair  of  fowls  —  now  how  tiresome 

it  is 
That  1  can't  reckon  up  so  much  money  as  this  ! 
Well,  there  "s  no  use  in  trying,  so  let 's  give  a 

guess,  — 
1  '11  say  twenty  pounds,  and  U  cant  be  no  less. 

"Twenty  pounds  I  am  certain,  will  buy  nie  a  cow, 
Thirty  geese,  and  two  turkeys,  —  eight  pigs  and 

a  sow  ; 
Now  if  these  turn  out  well,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
I  shall  fill  both  my  pockets  with  guineas,  't  is 

clear." 

Forgetting  her  burden,  when  this  she  had  said. 
The  muid  superciliously  tossed  uji  her  head  ; 
When,   alas   for   her   prospects  !    her   milk-pail 

descended. 
And  so  all  her  schemes  for  the  future  were  ended. 

This  moral,  1  think,  may  be  safely  attached,  — 

"Reckon. not  on  your  chickens  before  they  are 

hatched." 

jEFFREVs  Taylor. 


BraD  LANGUAGE. 

Wh.\t  do  the  wrens  and  the  robins  say, 
Talking  so  tunefully  all  the  long  day  ? 
Now  on  the  cedar  linsli,  now  on  the  ground, 
Chirping  their  thoughts  to  the  blossoms  around  ; 
Now  on  the  willow-tree,  waving  so  high, 
Warbling  their  canticles  close  to  the  sky. 

What  do  the  wrens  and  the  robins  say  ? 
Do  they  feel  the  chami  of  this  beautiful  day  ? 
Does  the  wine  of  happiness  wann  their  veins 
And  give  till'  keynote  to  those  wonderful  strains  ? 
Are  they  mad  with  love  or  drunk  with  delight. 
That  they  revtl  so  wildly  from  mom  to  night? 

What  do  the  wrens  and  the  robins  say  ? 

Let  each  one  answer  ns  best  he  may, 

For  every  listener  lioldcth  a  key 

To  unlock  the  musicul  mystery  ; 

And  ililfeiently  all  translate  the  words 

Of  that  varying  language  breathed  by  the  birds. 


The  little  child  hears  in  the  gladsome  strain 
A  call  to  the  fields  and  the  Hower-clad  plain  ; 
The  sick  and  the  weary,  by  pain  oppressed, 
It  charms  with  a  i>roniise  of  iiiliuite  rest ; 
And  the  lover  doth  still  in  each  carol  rejoice, 
For  he  hears  in  them  ever  his  sweetheart's  voice. 

But  most  do  the  wrens  and  the  robins  repeat 
To  the  dreaming  poet  a  language  sweet  ; 
To  his  finer  soul  and  his  keener  sense 
They  speak  with  a  thrilling  eloquence. 
And  witli  happy  tears  his  eyes  grow  dim, 
As  he  lists  to  the  oft-repeated  hymn. 

The  goodness  of  God,  and  the  glory  of  earth. 
Are  thoughts  which  ceaselessly  spring  to  liirth, 
Forthesplendorofstars,  and  flowers,  and  streams. 
Glides  with  th.it  melody  into  his  dreams, 
And  the  beautiful  lore  he  learns  from  the  strain 
He  gives  to  the  listening  world  again. 
As  he  weaves  into  many  a  tuneful  lay 
What  he  hears  the  wrens  and  the  robins  say. 

Emeline  Sherman  smith. 


BABY  ZITLMA'S  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

A  LIOIITEII  scarf  of  richer  fold 

The  morning  flushed  upon  our  sight. 
And  Evening  trimmed  her  lamps  of  gold 

From  deejier  springs  of  purer  light ; 
And  softer  drips  bedewed  tlie  lea. 
And  whiter  blossoms  veiled  the  tree, 
And  bluer  waves  danced  on  the  sea 
When  baby  Zulnia  came  to  be  I 

The  day  before,  a  bird  had  sung 

Strange  greetings  on  the  roof  and  flown  ; 
And  Night's  immaculate  priestess  flung 

A  diamond  from  her  jiarted  zone 
Upon  the  crib  beside  the  bed, 
Whereunto,  as  the  doctor  said, 
A  king  or  queen  would  soon  be  led 
By  some  sweet  Ariel  overhead. 

Ere  yet  the  snn  had  crossed  the  line 

When  we,  at  Aries'  double  bars. 
Behold  him,  tempest-beaten,  shine 

In  stomiy  Libra's  triple  stars  : 
What  time  the  hillsides  shake  with  com 
And  boughs  of  fruitage  laugh  unshorn 
And  cheery  echoes  wake  the  morn 
To  gales  of  fragrance  harvest-born. 

In  storied  spots  of  vernal  flame 

And  breezy  renlnis  of  tossing  .shade, 

The  tripping  elves  tumuluious  came 
To  Join  the  fairy  cavalcade  ; 


From  blushing  chambers  of  the  rose, 
v\nd  bowers  the  lily's  buds  enclose, 
And  nooks  and  dells  of  deep  repose, 
Where  human  sandal  never  goes, 

The  rabble  poured  its  motley  tide  : 

Some  upon  airy  chariots  rode, 
By  cupids  showered  from  side  to  side, 

And  some  the  dragon-fly  bestrode  ; 
While  troops  of  virgins,  left  and  right. 
Like  microscopic  trails  of  light, 
The  sweeping  pageant  made  as  bright 
As  beams  a  rainbow  in  its  flight  ! 

It  passed  :  the  bloom  of  purple  plums 

Was  rippled  by  trumpets  rallying  long 
O'er  beds  of  pinks  ;  and  dwarfish  drums 

Struck  all  the  insect  world  to  song  : 
The  milkmaid  caught  the  low  refrain. 
The  plowman  answered  to  her  strain. 
And  every  warbler  of  the  plain 
The  ringing  chorus  chirped  again  ! 

Beneath  the  sunset's  faded  arch. 

It  formed  and  filed  within  our  porch. 
With  not  a  ray  to  guide  its  march 

Except  the  twilight's  silver  torch  : 
And  tlius  she  came  from  clouds  above, 
With  spirits  of  the  glen  and  grove, 
A  flower  of  grace,  a  cooing  dove, 
A  shrine  of  prayer  and  star  of  love  1 

A  queen  of  hearts  !  —  her  mighty  chains 
Are  beads  of  coral  round  her  strung. 

And,  ribbon-diademed,  she  reigns, 
Commanding  in  an  unknown  tongue  : 

The  kitten  spies  her  cunning  ways, 

The  patient  cur  romps  in  her  plays. 

And  glimpses  of  her  earlier  days 

Are  seen  in  picture-books  of  fays. 

To  fondle  all  things  doth  she  choose, 

And  when  she  gets,  what  some  one  sends, 

A  trifling  gift  of  tiny  shoes, 

Slie  kisses  both  as  loving  friends  ; 

For  in  her  eyes  this  orb  of  care. 

Whose  hopes  are  heaps  of  frosted  hair. 

Is  but  a  garland,  trim  and  fair. 

Of  cherubs  twining  in  the  air. 

0,  from  a  soul  suffused  with  teai-s 

Of  trust  thou  mayst  be  sirred  the  thorn 

Which  it  has  felt  in  other  years,  — 
Across  the  morn  our  Lord  was  born, 

1  waft  thee  blessings  !     At  thy  side 

May  his  invisible  seraphs  glide  ; 

And  tell  thee  still,  whate'er  betide, 

For  thee,  for  thine,  for  all  He  died  ! 

AUGUSTUS  Julian  rlquier. 


THE  TOAD'S  JOUKNAL. 

[It  is  said  that  Bclzoni.  the  traveler  in  Egypt,  discovered  a  living 
toad  in  a  temple,  which  had  been  for  ages  buried  in  the  sand.J 

In  a  land  for  antiquities  greatly  renowned 
A  traveler  had  dug  wide  and  deep  under  ground, 
A  temple,  for  ages  entombed,  to  disclose,  — 
When,  lo  !  he  disturbed,  in  its  secret  repose, 
A  toad,  from  whose  journal  it  plainly  appears 
It  had  lodged  in  that  mansion  some  thousands  of 

yeai-s. 
The  roll  which  this  reptile's  long  history  records, 
A  treat  to  the  sage  autiijuarian  afibrds  : 
The  sense  by  obscure  hieroglyphics  concealed. 
Deep  learning  at  length,  with  long  labor,  revealed. 
Tlie  first  thousantl  years  as  a  specimen  take,  — 
The  dates  are  omitted  for  brevity's  sake  : 
"Ciawled  forth  from  some  rubbish,  and  winked 

with  one  eye  ; 
Half  opened  the  other,  but  could  not  tell  why  ; 
Stretched  out  my  left  leg,  as  it  felt  rather  queer, 
Then  drew  all  together  and  slept  for  a  year. 
.\ wakened,  felt  chilly,  —  crept  under  a  stone  ; 
Was  vastly  contented  with  living  alone. 
One  toe  became  wedged  in  the  stone  like  a  peg, 
Could  not  get  it  away,  — had  the  cramp  in  my  leg. 
Began  half  to  wish  for  a  neighbor  at  hand 
To  loosen  the  stone,  which  was  fast  in  the  sand  ; 
Pulled  harder,  then  dozed,  as   I  found  't  was  no 

use  ;  — 
Awoke  the  next  summer,  and  lo  !  it  was  loose. 
Crawled  forth  from  the  stone  when  completely 

awake ; 
Crept  into  a  corner  and  grinned  at  a  snake. 
Retreated,  and  foimd  that  I  needed  repose  ; 
Curled  up  my  damp  limbsand  prepared  for  a  doze; 
Fell  sounder  to  sleep  than  was  usual  before. 
And  did  not  awake  for  a  century  or  more  ; 
But  had  a  sweet  dream,  as  I  rather  believe  : 
llethought  it  was  light,  and  a  fine  summer's  eve ; 
And  1  in  some  garden  deliciously  fed 
In  the  pleasant  moist  shade  of  a  strawberry-bed. 
There  finespeckled  creatures  claimed  kindred  with 

me. 
And  others  that  hopped,  most  enchanting  to  see. 
Here  long  I  regaled  with  emotion  extreme  ;  — 
.\woke,  —  disconcerted  to  find  it  a  dream  ; 
Grew  pensive,  —  discovered  that  life  is  a  load  ; 
Began  to  get  weary  of  being  a  toad  ; 
Was  fretful  at  first,  ami  then  shed  a  few  tears  " — 
Here  ends  the  account  of  the  first  thousand  years. 


It  seems  that  life  is  all  a  void, 

On  selfish  thoughts  alone  employed  ; 

That  length  of  days  is  not  a  good. 

Unless  their  use  be  understood. 

Jane  Taylor. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHER  TOAD. 

Down  deep  in  a  IioUow,  so  (lamji  ami  so  cold. 

Where  oaks  are  by  ivy  o'ergrown. 
The  gray  moss  and  lichen  creeji  over  the  mold, 

Lying  loose  on  a  ponderous  stone. 
Now  within  this  huge  stone,  like  a  king  on 

his  throne, 
A  toad  has  been  sitting  more  years  than  is  k  nown  ; 
And,  strange asit  seems,  yethceonstantlydeems 
The  world  standing  still  while  he  's  dreaming 

his  dreams,  — 
Does  this  wonderful  toad,  in  liisehecrful  abode 
In  the  innermo.st  heart  of  that  (linty  old  stone, 
By  the  gray-haired  moss  and  the  lichen  o'ergrown. 

Down  deep  in  the  hollow,  from  morning  till 
night. 
Dun  shadows  glide  over  the  ground, 
Where  a  watercouree  once,  as  it  sparkled  with 
light, 
Turned  a  Vuined  old  mill-wheel  around  ; 
Long  yeai-s  have  passed  by  since  its  tied  became 

'liy, 
And  the  trees  grow  so  close,  scarce  a  glimpse 

of  the  sky 
Is  seen  in  tlie  hollow,  so  dark  and  so  damp, 
Wliere  the  glow-wonn  at  noonday  is  trimming 

his  lamp. 
And  hardly  a  sound  from  the  thicket  around. 
Where  the  rabbit  and  scjuirrel  leap  over  the 

ground, 
Is  heard  by  the  toad  in  his  spacious  abode 
In  the  innermost  heart  of  that  iwmlerous  stone. 
By  the  gray-haired  moss  and  the  lichen  o'ergrown. 

Down  deep  in  that  hollow  the  bees  never  come, 

Tlie  shade  is  too  black  for  a  Mower  ; 
And  jewel-winged  birds,witli  tliuirmusical  hum. 

Never  Hash  in  the  niglit  of  that  bower; 
But  the  cold-blooded  snake,  in  the  edge  of  tlie 

brake, 
Liesamidtherankgrass,  half  asleep,  half  awake; 
And  the  nshen-white  snail,  with  the  slime  in 

its  trail. 
Moves  wearily  on  like  a  life's  tedious  talc. 
Yet  disturbs  not  the  toad  in  his  spacious  abode. 
In  the  innermost  heart  of  th.it  flinty  old  stone. 
By  the  gray-haired  moss  and  the  lichen  o'ergrown. 

Down  deep  in  a  hollow  some  wiseacres  sit, 

Like  a  toad  in  his  cell  in  the  stone  ; 
Around  them  in  daylight  the  blind  owlets  flit, 
And  tlii'ir  creeds  arc  with  ivy  o'ergrown  ;  — 
Their  streams  may  go  dry,  and  the  wheels  cease 

to  ply. 
Aniltheirglimpsesbcfewof  thesun  and  thesky, 
Still  they  hug  to  their  breast  every  time-hon- 
ored guest, 


And  slumber  and  doze  in  inglorious  rest  ; 
For  no  progress  they  find  in  the  wide  sphere  of 

mind, 
And  the  world  's  standing  still  with  all  of  their 

kind  ; 
Contented  to  dwell  deep  down  in  the  well. 
Or  move  like  the  snail  in  tlie  crust  of  his  shell. 
Or  live  like  the  toad  in  his  narrow  aliode, 
With  their  souls  closely  wedged  in  a  tliick  wall 

of  stone. 
By  the  gray  weeds  of  prejudice  rankly  o'ergrown. 
Rebecca  s.  Nichols. 


THE  CALIPH  AND  SATAN. 

VERSIFIED    FROM    THOLUCK'S    TRA.XSLATIGN    OUT  OF    THE 
PERSIA.N. 

In  heavy  sleep  the  Caliph  lay. 

When  some  one  called,  "Arise,  and  pray  !" 

The  angry  Caliph  cried,  "  Wlio  dare 
Kebuke  his  king  for  slighted  prayer  ? " 

Then,  from  the  comer  of  the  room, 

A  voice  cut  sharply  throiigli  the  gloom  : 

"  My  name  is  Satan.     Rise  !  obey 
Mohammed's  law  ;  awake,  and  pray  !  " 

"Thy  words  are  good,"  the  Caliph  said, 
"  But  their  intent  I  somewhat  dread. 

For  matters  cannot  well  be  worse 

Than  when  the  thief  says,  '  Guard  your  purse  1 ' 

I  cannot  trust  your  counsel,  friend, 
It  surely  hides  some  wicked  end." 

Said  Satan,  "  Near  the  throne  of  God, 
In  ages  past,  we  devils  trod  ; 

Angels  of  light,  to  us  't  was  given 

To  guide  each  wandering  foot  to  heaven. 

Not  wholly  lost  is  that  first  love, 
Nor  those  pure  tastes  we  knew  above. 

Roaming  across  a  continent, 

The  Tartar  moves  his  sliifting  tent, 

But  never  quite  forgets  the  day 
When  in  his  father's  arms  he  lay  ; 

So  we,  once  bathed  in  love  divine. 
Recall  the  taste  of  that  ridi  wine. 

(Jod's  finger  reste<l  on  my  brow,  — 
Tlint  magic  touch,  I  feel  it  now  ! 


I  fell,  't  13  true  —  O,  ask  not  why, 
For  still  to  God  I  turn  my  eye. 

It  was  a  chance  by  which  I  fell, 
Another  takes  me  back  from  hell. 

'T  was  but  my  envy  of  mankind. 
The  envy  of  a  loving  mind. 

Jealous  of  men,  I  could  not  bear 
God's  love  with  this  new  race  to  share. 

But  yet  God's  tables  open  stand, 
His  guests  flock  in  from  every  land  ; 

Some  kind  act  toward  the  race  of  men 
May  toss  us  into  heaven  again. 

A  game  of  chess  is  all  we  see,  — 
And  God  the  jJayer,  pieces  we. 

White,  black  — queen,  pawn,  —  't  is  all  the  same, 
For  on  both  sides  he  plays  the  game. 

Moved  to  and  fro,  from  good  to  ill. 
We  rise  and  fall  as  suits  his  wilL" 

The  Caliph  said,  "  If  this  be  so, 
I  know  not,  but  thy  guile  I  know  ; 

For  how  can  I  thy  words  believe. 
When  even  God  thou  didst  deceive  ? 

A  sea  of  lies  art  thou,  — our  sin 
Only  a  drop  that  sea  within." 

"  Not  so,"  said  Satan,  "  I  serve  God, 
His  angel  now,  and  now  his  rod. 

In  tempting  I  both  bless  and  curse. 
Make  good  men  better,  bad  men  worse. 


Good  coin  is  mixed  with  bad,  my  brother, 
I  but  distinguish  one  from  the  other." 

"  Granted,"  the  Caliph  said,  "  but  still 
You  never  tempt  to  good,  but  ill. 

Tell  then  the  truth,  for  well  I  know 
You  come  as  my  most  deadly  foe." 

Loud  laughed  the  fiend.     "You  know  me  well. 
Therefore  my  purpose  1  will  tell. 

If  you  had  missed  your  prayer,  1  knew 
A  swift  repentance  would  ensue  ; 

And  such  repentance  would  have  been 
A  good,  outweighing  far  the  sin. 

I  chose  this  humbleness  divine, 

Borne  out  of  fault,  should  not  be  thine, 

Preferring  prayere  elate  with  pride 
To  sin  with  penitence  allied." 

James  freeman  Clarke. 
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FROM  "THE  TEMPEST." 


Our  revels  now  are  ended.     These  our  actors. 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air  ; 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision, 
The  cloud-capped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces. 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Ye;v,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve. 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded. 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind.     We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 

SHAKESPEARB. 
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THE  EXECtmON  OF  MONTROSE. 

[James  Graham,  Marquis  of  Montrose,  was  executed  in  Edin- 
burgh, May  21,  1650,  for  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Common- 
wealth, and  restore  Charles  11. J 

The  morning  dawTieil  full  il.irkly, 

The  rain  came  Hashing  down, 
And  the  jagged  streak  of  the  levin-bolt 

Lit  up  tlie  gloomy  town. 
The  thunder  crashed  across  the  heaven, 

The  fatal  hour  was  come  ; 
Yet  aye  broke  in,  with  muffled  beat, 

The  'lariim  of  the  drum. 
There  wa-s  madness  on  the  earth  below 

And  anger  in  the  sky. 
And  young  and  old,  and  rich  and  poor. 

Came  forth  to  see  him  die. 

Ah  God  !  that  ghastly  gibbet ! 

How  dismal  't  is  to  see 
The  great  tall  spectral  skeleton. 

The  ladder  and  the  tree  ! 
Hark  !  hark  I  it  is  the  clash  of  arms,  — 

The  bells  begin  to  toll,  — 
"  He  is  coming  !  he  is  coming  ! 

God's  mercy  on  his  soul  ! " 
One  last  long  peal  of  thunder,  — 

The  clouds  are  cleared  away, 
And  the  glorious  sun  once  more  looks  down 

Amidst  the  dazzling  day. 

"  He  is  coming  !  he  is  coming  !  " 

Like  a  briilcgroom  from  his  room 
Came  the  hero  from  his  prison 

To  the  .scilTold  ami  the  doom. 
There  was  glory  on  his  forehead. 

There  was  luster  in  his  eye. 
And  he  never  walkeil  to  battle 

More  proudly  than  to  die. 
There  was  color  in  his  visage, 

Though  the  cheeks  of  all  wore  wan  ; 
And  they  marveled  as  they  saw  him  pass, 

That  great  and  goodly  man  ! 

Ho  mounted  up  the  .scaffold. 

And  he  turned  him  to  the  crowd  ; 

But  they  dared  not  trust  the  people. 
So  ho  might  not  spcuk  aloud. 


But  he  looked  upon  the  heavens, 

And  they  were  clear  and  blue. 
Ami  in  the  liquid  ether 

The  eye  of  God  shone  through  : 
Yet  a  black  and  murky  battlement 

Lay  resting  on  the  hill. 
As  though  the  thunder  slept  within,  — 

All  else  was  calm  and  stUl. 

The  grim  Geneva  ministers 

With  anxious  scowl  drew  near, 
As  you  have  seen  tlie  ravens  flock 

Around  the  dying  deer. 
He  would  not  deign  them  word  nor  sign. 

Hut  alone  he  bent  the  knee  ; 
And  veiled  his  face  for  Christ's  dear  grace 

Beneath  the  gallows-tree. 
Then,  radiant  and  serene,  he  rose. 

And  cast  his  cloak  away  ; 
For  he  hail  ta'en  his  latest  look 

Of  earth  and  sun  and  day. 

A  l)eam  of  light  fell  o'er  him. 

Like  a  glory  round  the  shriven. 
Ami  he  climbed  the  lofty  latlder 

As  it  were  the  path  to  heaven. 
Then  came  a  fliush  from  out  the  cloud. 

And  a  stunning  thumler-roU  ; 
AikI  no  man  dared  to  look  aloft,  — 

Fear  was  on  every  soul. 
There  was  another  heavy  sound, 

A  hush,  and  then  a  groan  ; 
Ami  darkness  swe|>t  across  the  sky,  — 

The  work  of  death  was  done  ! 

WILLIAM  EDMO.N'DSTOONE  A^TOUN, 


GOD'S  JUDGMENT   ON  A  WICKED  BISHOP, 

[Hatto,  Archbishop  of  Mcntf,  in  the  year  914,  barbarously  mur- 
dered a  number  of  poor  people  to  prevent  their  consuinini;  a  por- 
tion of  the  food  <iurinj,'  th.it  year  of  famine.  He  was  afterwards 
devoured  by  rats  in  his  tower  on  an  island  in  the  Rhine.  —  0/d 

Tills  summer  and  autumn  had  Iji'cn  so  wet. 
That  in  winter  the  com  was  growing  yet : 
'T  was  a  piteous  sight  to  see  all  around 
The  grain  lio  rotting  on  the  ground. 
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Every  day  the  starving  poor 
Crowded  around  Bisliop  Hatto's  door  ; 
For  he  had  a  plentiful  last-year's  store, 
And  all  the  neighborhood  could  tell 
His  gi-marira  were  furnished  well. 

At  last  Bishop  Hatto  appointed  a  day 

To  ipiiet  the  poor  without  delay  ; 

He  bade  them  to  his  great  barn  repair, 

And  they  should  have  food  for  the  winter  there. 

Rejoiced  the  tidings  good  to  hear, 
The  poor  folks  flocked  from  far  and  near; 
The  great  barn  was  full  as  it  could  hold 
Of  women  and  children,  and  young  and  old. 

Then,  when  he  saw  it  could  hold  no  more, 
Bishop  Hatto  he  made  fast  the  door ; 
And  whilst  for  mercy  on  Christ  they  call, 
He  set  fire  to  the  barn,  and  burnt  them  all. 

"1'  faith  't  IS  an  excellent  bonfire  !  "  quoth  he  ; 
"And  the  country  is  greatly  obliged  to  me 
For  ridding  it,  in  these  times  forlorn. 
Of  rats  that  only  consume  the  corn. " 

So  then  to  his  palace  returned  he. 

And  he  sate  down  to  supper  merrily. 

And  he  slept  that  night  like  an  innocent  man  ; 

But  Bishop  Hatto  never  slept  again. 

In  the  morning,  as  he  entered  the  hall. 
Where  his  picture  hung  against  the  wall, 
A  sweat  like  death  all  over  him  came. 
For  the  rats  had  eaten  it  out  of  the  frame. 

As  he  looked,  there  came  a  man  from  his  farm,  — 
He  had  a  countenance  white  with  alarm  : 
"  My  lord,  I  opened  your  granaries  this  morn. 
And  the  rats  had  eaten  all  your  corn." 

Another  came  running  presently, 

And  he  wa.s  pale  as  pale  could  be. 

"  Fly  !  my  lord  bishop,  fiy  !"  quoth  he, 

"  Ten  thousand  rats  are  coming  this  way,  — 

The  Lord  forgive  you  for  yesterday  !  " 

"  1  '11  go  to  my  tower  in  the  Rhine,"  replied  he  ; 
"  'T  is  the  safest  place  in  Germany,  — 
The  walls  are  high,  and  the  shores  are  steep. 
And  the  tide  is  strong,  and  the  water  deep." 

Bishop  Hatto  fe.Trfullv  hastened  away  ; 
And  he  crossed  the  Rhine  without  delay. 
And  reached  his  tower,  and  barred  with  care 
All  the  win<lows,  dooi-s,  and  loop-holes  there. 


He  laid  him  down  and  closed  his  eyes, 

But  soon  a  scream  made  him  arise  ; 

He  started,  and  saw  two  eyes  of  flame 

On  his  pillow,  from  whence  the  screaming  came. 

He  listened  and  looked,  —  it  was  only  the  cat ; 
But  the  bishop  he  giew  more  fearful  for  that, 
For  she  sate  screaming,  mad  with  fear 
At  the  army  of  rats  that  were  drawing  near. 

For  they  have  swum  over  the  river  so  deep. 
And  they  have  climbed  the  shores  so  steep, 
And  now  by  thousands  up  they  crawl 
To  the  holes  and  the  windows  in  the  wall. 

Down  on  his  knees  the  bishop  fell. 

And  faster  and  faster  his  beads  did  he  tell. 

As  louder  and  louder,  drawing  near. 

The  saw  of  their  teeth  without  he  could  hear. 

And  in  at  the  windows,  and  in  at  the  door. 

And  through  the  walls,  by  thousands  they  pour  ; 

And  down  from  the  ceiling  and  up  through  the 
floor, 

From  the  right  and  the  left,  from  behind  and 
before. 

From  within  and  without,  from  above  and  be- 
low, — 

And  all  at  once  to  the  bishop  they  go. 

They  have  whetted  their  teeth  against  the  stones, 
And  now  they  pick  the  bishop's  bones  ; 
They  gnawed  the  flesh  from  every  limb. 
For  they  were  sent  to  do  judgment  on  him  ! 

ROBERT  SOUTH  EY. 


THE  SACK  OF  BALTIMORE. 

[Baltimore  is  a  small  seaport  in  the  barony  of  Carbery.  in  Soutll 
Munstcr.  It  grew  up  around  a  castle  of  O'DriscoU's.  and  was.  after 
his  ruin,  colonized  by  the  English.  On  the  3oth  of  June.  1631.  the 
crews  of  two  Algerine  galleys  landi^d  in  the  dead  of  tbe  night, 
sacked  the  town,  and  bore  off  into  slavery  all  who  were  not  too  old, 
or  too  young,  or  too  (lerce,  for  their  purpose.  The  pirates  were 
steered  up  the  intricate  channel  by  one  Hackett,  a  Dungarvan  fish- 
erman, whom  they  had  taken  at  sea  for  the  purpose.  Two  years 
af^er,  he  was  convicted  of  the  crime  and  executed.  Baltimore 
never  recovered  from  this.] 

The  summer  sun  is  falling  soft  on  Carberj-'s 

hundred  isles. 
The    summer    sun    is   gleaming   still    through 

Gabriel's  rough  defiles,  — 
Old   Inisherkin's  crumbled    fane   looks   like   a 

molting  bird  ; 
And  in  a  calm  and  sleepy  swell  the  ocean  tide  is 

heard  : 
The  hookers  lie  upon  the  beach  ;  the  children 

cease  their  play  ; 
The  gossips  leave  the  little  inn  ;  the  households 

kneel  to  ]ii-ay  ; 


THE   RATS  DEVOUR    lilSHOP   HAl  TU. 


"W  nd  in  at  the  tvintioio  and  in  at  the  doo-^ 
And  through  the  wai/Sy  by  thonsands  thfy  pour  ; 
And  down  /r->m  the  cetling  and  u/>  through  the  floor  ^ 
From  the  right  and  the  Ic/ty/rovi  behind  and  be/ore. 
From  within  and  without ^/rotn  aboi'e  and  beiowy 
A  nd  all  at  once  at  the  bishop  they  go. 

"  They  have  whetted  their  teeth  against  the  stones^ 
And  now  they  pick  the  bishop*s  bon^s.'* 
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And  full  of  love  and  peace  and  rest,  —  its  daily 

lalior  o'er,  — 
Upon   tliat   cozy  creek   there   lay  the    town   ol 

Baltimore. 

A  deeper  rest,  a  stairy  trance,  has  come  with 

niidniglit  there  ; 
No  sound,  except  that  throbbing  wave,  in  earth 

or  sea  or  air. 
The  massive  capes  and  ruined  towers  seem  con- 
scious of  the  calm  ; 
The  fibrous  sod  and  stunted  trees  are  breathing 

heavy  balm. 
So  still  the  night,  these  two  long  harks  round 

Dunashud  that  glide 
Must   trust   their   oars  —  methinks  not  few  — 

against  the  ebbing  tide. 
0,  some  sweet  mission  of  true  love  must  urge 

them  to  the  shore,  — 
They  bring  some  lover  to  his  bride,  who  sighs  in 

Baltimore  ! 

All,  all  asleep  within  each  roof  along  that  rocky 

street, 
And   these   must   be  the   lover's   friends,   with 

gently  gliding  feet. 
A  stilli'd  gasp  !    a  dreamy  noise  !     The  roof  is 

in  a  tlame  ! 
From  out  their  beds,  and  to  their  doors,  rush 

mai<l  and  siri'  and  dame. 
And  meet,  upon  the  threshold  .stone,  the  gleam- 
ing saber's  fall. 
And  o'er  each  black  and  bearded  face  the  white 

or  crimson  shawl. 
The  yell  of  "  .Mlali  !  "  breaks  above  the  prayer 

and  shriek  and  roar  — 
0  blessed  God!  the  Algerine  is  lonl  of  Baltimore !  i 

Then   (lung  the  youth  his  naked  hand  against 

the  shearing  sword  ; 
Then   sprung   the    mother  on    the   brand   with 

whicli  her  son  was  gored  ; 
Then  sunk  thi,'  grandsire  on  the  floor,  his  grand- 
babes  clutching  wild  ; 
Then  fli-d  the  maiden  moaning  faint,  and  nestled 

with  the  child. 
I5ut  sec.  yon  pirate  strangling  lies,  and  crushed 

with  s])lashing  heel. 
While  o'er  him  in  an   Irish  hand  there  sweeps 

his  Syrian  steel  ; 
Though  virtue  sink,  and  courage  fail,  and  misers 

yield  their  store. 
There  's  mie  hearth  well  avenged  in  the  sack  of 

Baltimore  ! 

Midsummer  mom,  in  woodland  nigh,  the  birds 
begin  to  sing ; 


Tliey  sec  not  now  the  milking-maids,  deserted  is 
the  spring  ! 

Jlidsumiucr  day,  this  gallant  rides  from  distant 
Bundon's  town, 

These  hookers  cros.sed  from  stormy  Skull,  that 
skitf  from  Afl'adown. 

They  only  found  the  smoking  walls  with  neigh- 
bors' blood  besprent, 

And  on  the  sti'ewed  and  tranii)led  beach  awhile 
they  wildly  went. 

Then  dashed  to  sea,  and  passed  Cape  Clear,  and 
saw,  fi%'e  leagues  before, 

The  pirate-galleys  vanishing  that  ravaged  Balti- 
more. 

0,   some  must  tug  the  galley's  oar,   and  some 

must  tend  the  steed,  — 
This  boy  will  hear  a  Scheik's  chibouk,  and  that 

a  Bey's  jerreed. 
0,  some  are  for  the  arsenals  by  beauteous  Dar- 
danelles, 
And  some  are  in  the  caravan  to  Mecca's  sandy 

dells. 
The  maid  that  Bandon  gallant  sought  is  chosen 

for  the  Dey, 
She  's  safe,  —  she  's  dead,  —  she  stabbed  him  in 

the  midst  of  his  Serai ; 
And  w-hen  to  die  a  death  of  fire  that  noble  maid 

they  bore. 
She    only    smiled,- — O'DriscoU's    child, — she 

thought  of  Baltimore. 

'T  is  two  long  years  since  sunk  the  town  beneath 
that  bloody  ban<i. 

And  all  around  its  trampled  hearths  a  larger 
concourse  stand, 

Where  high  upon  a  gallows-tree  a  yelling  wretch 
is  seen, — 

'T  is  Hackett  of  Dungarvan,  —  he  who  steered 
the  Algerine ! 

He  fell  amid  a  sullen  shout,  with  scarce  a  pass- 
ing prayer. 

For  he  had  slain  the  kith  and  kin  of  many  a 
hundred  tlnne  : 

Some  muttered  of  MacMorrogh,  who  bad  brought 
the  Norman  o'er, 

Some  cursed  him  with  Iscariot,  that  day  in  Bal- 
timore. 

THOMAS  Davis. 


PARRHASirrS. 

Paruiiasiu.s  stood,  gazing  forgetfully 
Upon  the  canvas.     There  Pronu'theus  lay, 
Cb.nined  to  the  cold  rocks  of  Mount  Caucasus, 
Tlic  vulture  at  his  vitals,  and  the  links 
Of  the  lame  Lemnian  festering  in  his  flesh  ; 
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Ami,  as  the  painter's  mind  filt  through  the  ilini 
Kapt  mystery,  and  jilueked  the  shadows  forth 
AVith  its  far-reaching  fancy,  and  with  form 
And  color  clad  them,  his  fine,  earnest  eye 
Flashed  with  a  passionate  fire,  and  the  riuick  curl 
Of  his  thin  nostril,  and  his  quivering  li]>. 
Were  like  the  winged  god's  breathing  from  his 
flights. 

"  Bring  me  the  captive  now  ! 
My  hand  feels  skillful,  and  the  shadows  lift 
From  my  waked  spirit  airily  and  swift ; 

And  I  could  paint  the  bow 
Upon  the  bended  heavens,  —  around  me  play 
Colors  of  such  divinity  to-day. 

"  Ha  !  bind  him  on  his  back  ! 
Look  !  as  Prometheus  in  my  picture  here  ; 
Quick,  —  or  he  faints  !  —  stand  with  the  cordial 
near  ! 

Now,  —  bend  him  to  the  rack  ! 
Press  down  the  poisoned  links  into  his  flesh  ! 
And  tear  agape  that  healing  wound  afresh  ! 

"  So,  — let  him  WTithe  !     How  long 
Will  he  live  thus  ?   Quick,  my  good  pencil,  now ! 
What  a  fine  agony  works  upon  his  brow  ! 

Ha  !  gray-haired,  and  so  strong  ! 
How  fearfully  he  stifles  that  short  moan  ! 
Gods  !  if  I  could  but  paint  a  dj'ing  groan  ! 

"Pity  thee!  so  I  do  ! 
I  pity  the  dumb  victim  at  the  altar, 
But  docs  the  robed  priest  for  his  pity  falter  ? 

1  'd  rack  thee,  though  I  knew 
A  thousand  lives  were  perishing  in  thine  ; 
What  were  ten  thousand  to  a  fame  like  mine  ? 

"  Ah  !  there  's  a  deathless  name  !  — 
A  spirit  that  the  smothering  vaults  shall  spurn, 
And,  like  a  steadfast  planet,  mount  and  bum  ; 

And  though  its  crown  of  flame 
Consumed  my  brain  to  aslics  as  it  shone, 
By  all  the  fiery  stars,  I  'd  bind  it  on  ! 

"  Ay  !  though  it  bid  me  rifle 
My  heart's  last  fount  for  its  insatiate  thirst,  — 
Though  every  life-stning  nerve  be  maddened 
first,  — 

Though  it  should  bid  me  stifle 
Tlie  yearnings  in  my  heart  for  my  sweet  child, 
.•\nd  taunt  its  mother  till  my  brain  went  wild,  — 

"  All,  —I  would  do  it  all,  — 
Sooner  than  die,  like  a  dull  worm,  to  rot 
Thiust  foully  in  the  earth  to  be  forgot. 

0  Heavens  !  —  but  I  appall 


Your  heart,  old  man  !  —  forgive  —  ha  !  on  your 

lives 
Let  him  not  faint  !  rack  him  till  he  revives  ! 

"  Vain,  —  vain,  —  give  o'er.     His  eye 
niazes  apace.     He  does  not  feel  you  now,  — 
Stand  back !  I  '11  paint  the  death-dew  on  his  brow ! 

Gods  '  if  he  do  not  die, 
But  for  one  moment  —  one  —  till  I  eclipse 
Conception  with  the  scorn  of  those  calm  lips  ! 

"  Shivering  !     Hark  !  he  mutters 
Brokenly  now,  —  that  was  a  difljcult  breath,  — 
Another?     Wilt  thou  never  come,  0  Death  ? 

Look  !  how  his  temple  flutters  ! 
Is  his  heart  still?     Aha  !  lift  up  his  head  ! 
He  shudders,  —  gasps,  —  Jove  help  him  !  —  so, 
—  he  's  dead  !  " 

How  like  a  mounting  devil  in  the  heart 
Rules  the  unreined  ambition  !     Let  it  once 
But  play  the  monarch,  and  its  haughty  brow 
Glows  with  a  beauty  that  bewilders  thought 
And  unthrones  peace  forever.     Putting  on 
The  very  pomp  of  Lucifer,  it  turns 
The  heart  to  ashes,  and  with  not  a  spring 
Left  in  the  bosom  for  the  spirit's  lip, 
We  look  upon  our  splendor,  and  forget 
The  thirst  of  which  \ve  perish  ! 

Nathaniel  Parker  Willis 


THE  ROMAN  FATHER'S  SACRIFICE. 

FROM  ■•VIRGINIA." 

Stkaioiitway  Virginius  led  the  maid 

A  little  space  aside. 
To  where  tlie  reeking  shambles  stood, 

Piled  up  with  horn  and  hide  ; 
Close  to  yon  low  dark  archway. 

Where,  in  a  crimson  flood. 
Leaps  down  to  the  great  sewer 

The  gurgling  stream  of  blood. 

Hard  by,  a  flesher  on  a  block 

Had  laid  his  whittle  down  : 
Virginius  caught  the  whittle  up. 

And  hid  it  in  his  gown. 
And  then  his  eyes  grew  very  dim. 

And  his  throat  began  to  swell. 
And  in  a  hoai-se,  changed  voice  he  spake, 

"Farewell,  sweet  child  !   Farewell ! 

"  0,  how  I  loved  my  darling  ! 

Though  stern  I  sometimes  be, 
To  thee,  tliou  know'st,  I  was  not  so,  — 

Who  could  be  so  to  thee  ? 
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And  how  my  darling  loved  me  ! 

How  glad  she  was  to  hear 
lly  footstep  on  the  threshold 

When  I  came  back  last  year ! 

"And  how  she  danced  with  pleasure 

To  see  my  civic  crown, 
And  took  my  sword,  and  hung  it  up. 

And  brought  me  forth  my  gown  ! 
Now,  all  those  things  are  over,  — 

Yes,  all  thy  pretty  ways. 
Thy  needlework,  thy  prattle, 

Thy  snatches  of  old  lays  ; 

"And  none  will  grieve  when  I  go  forth, 

Or  smile  when  I  return. 
Or  watch  beside  the  old  man's  bed. 

Or  weep  upon  his  urn. 
The  house  that  was  the  happiest 

Within  the  Roman  walls. 
The  house  that  envied  not  the  wealth 

Of  Capua's  marble  halls, 

"  Xow,  for  the  brightness  of  thy  smUe, 

Must  have  eternal  gloom. 
And  for  the  music  of  thy  voice. 

The  silence  of  the  tomb. 
The  time  is  come  !     See  how  he  points 

His  eager  hand  this  way  ! 
See  how  his  eyes  gloat  on  thy  gi'ief, 

Like  a  kite's  upon  the  prey  ! 

"With  all  his  wit,  he  little  deems 

That,  spumed,  betrayed,  bereft, 
Thy  father  hath,  in  his  despair. 

One  fearful  refuge  left. 
He  little  deems  that  in  this  hand 

I  clutch  what  still  can  save 
Thy  gentle  youth  from  taunts  and  blows, 

The  portion  of  the  slave  ; 

"Yea,  and  from  nameless  evil, 

That  ]iasseth  taunt  and  blow,  — 
Foul  outrage  which  thou  knowest  not, 

Which  thou  shalt  never  know. 
Then  clasp  me  round  the  neck  once  more. 

And  give  me  one  more  ki.ss  ; 
And  now,  mine  own  dear  little  girl, 

There  is  no  way  but  this." 

AVith  that  he  lifted  high  the  steel, 

And  smote  her  in  the  side. 
And  in  her  blood  she  sank  to  earth, 

An<l  with  one  sob  she  died. 
Then,  for  a  little  moment. 

All  people  held  their  breath  ; 
And  through  the  crowded  forum 

Was  stillness  as  of  death  : 


And  in  another  moment 

Brake  forth,  from  oue  and  all, 
A  cry  as  if  the  Volscians 

Were  coming  o'er  the  wall. 
Some  with  averted  faces 

Shrieking  fled  home  amain  ; 
Some  ran  to  call  a  leech  ;  and  some 

Ran  to  lift  uji  the  slain. 

Some  felt  her  lips  and  little  wrist, 

If  lil'e  might  there  be  found  ; 
And  some  tore  up  their  garments  fast. 

And  strove  to  stanch  the  wound. 
In  vain  they  ran,  and  felt,  and  stanched ; 

For  never  truer  blow 
That  good  right  arm  had  dealt  in  fight 

Against  a  Volscian  foe. 

When  Appius  Claudius  saw  that  deed, 

He  shuddered  and  sank  down. 
And  hid  his  face  some  little  space 

With  the  corner  of  his  gown  ; 
Till,  with  white  lips  and  bloodshot  eyes, 

Virginius  tottered  nigh, 
And  stood  before  the  judgment-seat, 

And  held  the  knife  on  high. 

"0  dwellers  in  the  nether  gloom, 

Avengers  of  the  slain. 
By  this  dear  blood  I  cry  to  you 

Do  right  between  us  twain  ; 
And  even  as  Ajipius  Claudius 

Hath  dealt  by  me  and  mine, 
Deal  you  by  A|ii)iHs  Claudius, 

And  all  the  Claudian  line  !  " 

So  spake  the  slayer  of  his  child. 

And  turned  and  went  his  way  ; 
But  first  he  cast  one  haggard  glance 

To  where  the  body  lay. 
And  writhed,  and  groaned  a  fearful  groan. 

And  tlien,  with  sti'adfast  feet. 
Strode  right  across  the  market-place 

Unto  the  Sacred  Street. 

Then  up  sprang  Appius  Claudius  : 

"Stop  him  ;  alive  or  dead  ! 
Ten  thousand  pounds  of  copper 

To  the  man  who  brings  his  head." 
He  looked  upon  his  clients  ; 

But  none  would  work  his  will. 
He  looked  upon  his  lictors  ; 

But  they  trembled,  and  stood  still. 

And  a-s  Virginius  through  the  press 

His  way  in  silence  cleft. 
Ever  the  mighty  multitude 

Fell  back  to  right  and  left 
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And  he  liatli  passed  in  safety 

Unto  liis  wol'ul  home, 
And  there  ta'eu  horse  to  tell  the  camp 

What  deeds  are  done  in  Rome. 

THOMAS  BABINGTON  MACAULAY. 


LAMENT  OF  VIKGINIITS. 

FROM   "APPU:S  AND  \-IRr.lNlA." 

VlRGlxiFS.      Farewell,   my  sweet   Virginia  ; 
never,  never. 
Shall  I  taste  fruit  of  the  most  blessW  hope 
I  had  in  thee.     Let  me  forget  the  thought 
Of  thy  most  pretty  infancy  :   when  first 
Returning  from  the  wars,  I  took  delight 
To  rock  thee  in  my  target  ;  when  my  girl 
Would  kiss  her  father  in  his  burganet 
Of  glittering  steel  hung  'bout  his  armed  neck  ; 
And,  viewing  the  bright  metal,  smile  to  see 
Another  fair  Virginia  smile  on  thee  ; 
When  1  first  taught  thee  how  to  go,  to  speak  ; 
And  when   my  wounds  have  smarted,    I  have 

sung 
AVith  an  unskillful,  yet  a  willing  voice. 
To  liring  my  girl  asleep.     0  my  Virginia, 
When  we  began  to  be,  began  our  woes. 
Increasing  still,  as  dying  life  still  grows  ! 

John  Webster. 


A  DAGGER  OF  THE  MIND. 

FROM   "  MACBETH." 

Macbetli.  before  the  murder  of  Duncan,  meditating  alone,  sees  the 
image  of  a  dagger  in  the  air,  and  thus  soliloquizes :] 

Is  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me, 
The  handle  toward  my  hand  ?    Come,  let  me 

clutch  thee  :  — 
I  have  thee  not,  and  yet  I  see  thee  still. 
Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible 
To  feeling  as  to  sight  ?  or  art  thou  but 
A  dagger  of  the  mind,  a  false  creation, 
Proceeiling  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain  ? 
I  see  thee  yet,  in  form  as  palpable 
As  this  which  now  I  draw. 
Thou  marshal'st  me  the  way  that  I  was  going  ; 
And  such  an  instrument  I  was  to  use. 
Mine  eyes  are  made  the  fools  o'  the  other  senses. 
Or  else  worth  all  the  rest  :  I  see  thee  still  ; 
And  on  tliy  blade,  ami  lUulgeon  gouts  of  blood. 
Which  w.ts  not   so  before.  —  There  's  no  such 

thing : 
It  is  the  bloody  business,  which  informs 
Thus  to  mine  eyes.  —  Now  o'er  the  one  half 

world 
Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  curtained  sleep  ;  witchcraft  celebrates 


Pale  Hecate's  offerings  ;  and  withered  murder, 

Alarumed  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf, 

Whose  howl 's  his  watch,  thus  with  his  stealthy 

pace, 
With  Tarquin's  ravishing  strides,  towards  his 

design 
Moves  like  a  ghost.  — Thou  sure  and  firm-set 

earth. 
Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for 

fear 
The  very  stones  prate  of  my  whereabout, 
And  take  the  present  hon-or  from  the  time. 
Which  now  suits  with  it.  —  Whiles  I  threat,  he 

lives  : 
Words  to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath  gives. 

(A  bell  rings.) 
I  go,  and  it  is  done  ;  the  bell  invites  me. 
Hear  it  not,  Duncan  ;  for  it  is  a  knell 
That  summons  thee  to  heaven  or  to  hell. 

SHAKESPEARE. 


THE  MURDER. 


FROM  '*  .MACBETH." 


Scene  in  the  Castle.    Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

Lady  Macbeth.   That  which  hath  made  them 
drunk  hath  made  me  bold  ; 
What  hath  quenched  them  hath  given  me  fire. 

Hark  !  —  Peace  ! 
It  was  the  owd  that  shrieked,  the  fatal  bellman, 
AVhich  gives  the  stem'st  good  night.      He  is 

about  it : 
The  doors  are  open  ;  and  the  surfeited  grooms 
Do  mark   their  charge  with   snores :     I   have 

drugged  their  possets. 
That  death  and  nature  do  contend  about  them. 
Whether  they  live,  or  die. 

Macbeth  (uitliin).    Who 's  there ?   What,  ho  ! 
Lady  M.      Alack,    I   am   afraid    they  have 
awaked 
And  't  is  not  done  :  —  the  attempt  and  not  the 

deed 
Confounds  us.  —  Hark  !  —  I  laid  their  daggers 

ready ; 
He  could  not  miss  them.  — Had  he  not  resembled 
My  father,  as  he  slept,  I  had  done  't.  —  My  hus- 
band ! 
Macb.     I  have  done  the  deed.      Didst  thou 

not  hear  a  noise  ? 
Lady  M.     I  heard  the  owl  scream,  and  the 
crickets  crj'. 
Did  not  you  speak  ? 

Macb.  When  ? 

Lady  M.  Now. 

Macb.  As  I  descended  ? 

Lady  M.     Ay. 


Macb.     Hark  !  — 
Who  lies  i'  the  second  chamber  ? 

Lady  M.  Donalbain. 

ilACB.     {looking  on  his  hands) .    This  is  a  sorry 

sight. 
Lady  il.     A  foolish  thought,  to  say  a  sorry 

sight. 
Macb.     There  's  one  did  laugh  in  's  sleep,  ami 
one  cried,  "  Murder  !  " 
That  they  did  wake  each  other  :    I   stood  and 

heard  them  : 
But  they  did  say  their  prayei-s,  and  addressed 

them 
Again  to  .sleep. 

Lai)V  M.  There  are  two  lodged  together. 

Macb.     One  cried,   "  God  bless  lis  !  "  and, 
"  Amen,"  the  other  ; 
As  they  had  seen  me  with  these  hangman's 

hands, 
Listening  their  fear.    I  could  not  say,  "Amen," 
When  they  did  say,  "God  bless  U.S." 

Lady  M.  Consider  it  not  so  deeply. 

Mach.    But  wherefore  could  not  I  pronounce 
"  Amen  "  > 
I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  "Amen  " 
Stuck  ill  my  tliroat. 

Lady  JI.     These  deeds  must  not  be  thought 
After  these  ways  ;  so,  it  will  make  us  mad. 
Macb.    Methought  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  "Sleep 
no  more  ! 
Macbeth   does   murder   sleep,"  —  the    innocent 

sleep. 
Sleep  that  knits  up  the  raveled  sleave  of  care, 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labor's  bath. 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course, 
Chief  nourisber  in  life's  feast,  — 

Lady  M.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Macb.     Still  it  cried,  "Sleep  no  more!"  to 
all  the  house  : 
"Glands  hath  muidercd  sleep;    and   therefore 

Cawdor 
Shall  sleep  no  more,  —  Macbeth  shall  sleep  no 
more  ! " 
Lady  AL    Who  was  it  that  thus  cried  ?   Why, 
worthy  thane. 
You  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think 
So  brainsickly  of  things.  —  Go,  get  some  water. 
And  wash  this  liltby  witness  from  your  h.ind. 
Why  did  you  bring  these  daggers  from  the  place  ? 
Tlicy  must  lie  there  :  go  i-arry  them  ;  and  smear 
'I'hi-  sleepy  grooms  with  blood. 

Macb.  I  '11  go  no  more  ! 

I  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  done  ; 
Jjook  on  't  again,  I  dare  not. 

Lady  M.  Infirm  of  p\irpose  ! 

Give  me  the  daggers  :   the  sleeping,   and  the 

dead, 
Are  but  as  pictures  :  't  is  tlio  eye  of  childhood 


That  fears  a  painted  devil.     If  he  do  bleed, 
1  '11  gild  the  luces  of  the  glooms  withal ; 
for  it  must  seem  their  guilt. 

[£xit.     Knocking  within. 
ilACB.     Whence  is  that  knocking  ! 
How  is 't  with  me,  when  every  noise  appalls  me  ? 
What  hands  are  here  !     Ha  !    they  pluck   out 

mine  eyes ! 
Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  baud  !     No  ;  this  my  hand  will 

rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine, 
Making  the  green  —  one  red. 

Re-enter  Lady  Macbeth. 
Lady  M.     My  hands  are  of  your  color  ;  but  I 

shame 
To  wear  a  heart  so  wliite.     (Knocking. )     I  hear 

a  knocking 
At  the  south  entry  :  —  retire  we  to  our  chamber  ; 
A  little  water  clears  us  of  this  deed : 
How  ea.sy  is  it,  then  !     Your  constancy 
Hath  left  you  unattended.      {Knocking.)    Hark, 

more  knocking. 
(!et  on  your  nightgown,  lest  occasion  call  us. 
And  show  us  to  be  watchers  :  —  be  not  lost 
So  poorly  in  your  thoughts. 

Macb.    To  know  my  deed,  't  were  best  not 

know  myself.     (Knocking.) 
Wake  Duncan  with  thy  knocking  !  I  would  thou 

couldst. 

SHAKESPE.XRE. 


LXrCIUS    JUNIUS    BRUTUS    OVER   THE   BODY 
OF  LUCRETIA. 

TROM  "BRUTUS." 

Would   you   know  why  I  summoned  you  to- 
gether ? 
\sk  ye  what  brings  me  here  ?  Beliold  this  dagger, 
V.  lotted  with  gore  !     Behold  that  frozen  corset  ! 
See  where  the  lost  Lucretia  sleeps  in  death  ! 
She  was  the  mark  and  model  of  the  time, 
The  moU   in  which  each  female  face  was  formed, 
'1  he  very  shrine  and  sacristy  of  virtue  I 
Fairer  than  ever  was  a  form  created 
By  yiuthful  fancy  when  the  blood  strays  wild. 
And  never-resting  thought  is  all  on  tire  ! 
The  worthiest  of  the  worthy  !     Xot  the  nymph 
Who  met  old  Xuma  in  his  hallowed  walks. 
And  whispered  in  his  ear  her  strains  divine. 
Can  I  conceive  beyond  her  ; —  the  young  choir 
Of  vestal  virgins  bent  to  her.     'T  is  wonderful 
Amid  the  darnel,  hemlock,  and  base  weeds. 
Which  now  spring  rife  from  the  luxurious  com- 

I)OSt 

Spread  o'er  the  realm,  how  this  sweet  lily  rose,  — 
How  from  the  shade  of  those  ill-neighboring 
plants 
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Her  father  slieltereU  her,  that  not  a  leaf 

Blithe  voice  of  living  thing  ;  muse  not  again 

Was  blighted,  but,  arrayed  in  inirest  grace, 

Upon  familiar  thoughts,  sad,  yet  thus  lost,  — 

She  bloomed  unsullied  beauty.    Such  perfections 

How  fearful  ! 

Might  have  called  back  the  torpid  breast  of  age 

To  long-forgotten  rapture  ;  such  a  mind 

LuciitTiA.                                 Child,  perhaiis 

Might  have  abashed  the  boldest  libertine 

It  will  be  granted.     We  may  all  then  live 

And  turned  desire  to  reverential  love 

To  make  these  woes  a  tale  for  distant  years. 

And  holiest  att'ection  !     0  my  countrymen  ! 

0,  what  a  thought !     It  gushes  to  my  heart 

You  all  can  witness  when  that  she  went  tbrth 

Like  the  warm  blood. 

It  was  a  holiday  in  Rome  ;  old  age 

Beatk.                     Yet  both  will  soon  be  cold. 

Forgot  its  crutch,  labor  its  task,  —  all  ran. 

0,  trample  out  that  thought  !  Worse  than  despaii. 

And  mothers,  turning  to  their  daughters,  cried, 

Woi-se  than  the  bitterness  of  death,  is  ho2>e  ; 

"  There,  there  '3  Lucretia  !  "    Now  look  ye  where 

It  is  the  only  ill  which  can  find  place 

she  lies  ! 

Upon  the  giddy,  sharp,  and  narrow  hour 

That  beauteous  flower,  that  innocent  sweet  rose. 

Tottering  beneath  us.     Plead  with  the  swift  frost 

Torn  up  by  ruthless  violence, — gone  !  gone  !  gone! 

That  it  should  spare  the  eldest  flower  of  spring  ; 

Say,  would  you  seek  instruction  ?  would  ye  ask 

Plead  with  awakening   earthquake,   o'er  whose 

What  ye  should  do  ?   Ask  ye  yon  conscious  walls, 

couch 

Which  saw  his  poisoned  brother,  — 

Even  now  a  city  stands,  fair,  strong,  and  free  ; 

Ask  yon  deserted  street,  where  TuUia  drove 

Now  stench  and  blackness  yawns,  like  death. 

O'er  her  dead  father's  corse,  'twill  cry,  Revenge  ! 

0,  plead 

Ask  yonder  senate-house,  whose  stones  are  purple 

With  famine,  or  wind-walking  pestilence, 

With  human  blood,  and  it  will  cry.  Revenge  ! 

Blind  lightning,  or  the  deaf  sea,  not  with  man  '. 

Go  to  the  tomb  where  lies  his  murilered  wife. 

Cruel,  cold,  formal  man  !  righteous  in  words. 

And  the  poor  cjueen,  who  loved  him  as  her  son. 

In  deeds  a  Cain.     No,  mother,  we  must  die. 

Their  unappeased  ghosts  will  shriek.  Revenge  ! 

Since  such  is  the  reward  of  innocent  lives, 

The  temples  of  the  gods,  the  all-viewing  heavens, 

Such  the  alleviation  of  worst  wrongs. 

The  gods  themselves,  shall  justify  the  cry, 

And  whilst  our  murderers  live,  and  hard,  cold 

And  swell  the  general  sound.  Revenge  !  Revenge  1 

men. 

And  we  will  be  revenged,  my  coimtrymen  1 

Smiling  and  slow,  walk  through  a  world  of  tears 

Brutus  shall  lead  you  on  ;  Brutus,  a  name 

To  death  as  to  life's  sleep,  't  were  just  the  grave 

Which  will,  when  you  're  revenged,  be  dearer  to 

Were  some  strange  joy  for  us.     Come,  obscure 

him 

Death, 

Than  all  the  noblest  titles  earth  can  boast. 

And  wind  me  in  thine  all-embracing  arms  ! 

Brutus  your  king  !  —  No,  fellow-citizens  ! 

Like  a  fond  mother  hide  me  in  thy  bosom. 

If  mad  ambition  in  this  guilty  frame 

And  rock  me  to  the  sleep  from  which  none  wake. 

Had  stnmg  one  kingly  fiber,  yea,  but  one,  — 

PERCY  BVSSHE  SHELLEV. 

By  all  the  gods,  this  dagger  which  I  hold 

Should  rip  it  out,  though  it  intwined  my  heart. 

Now  take  the  body  up.     Bear  it  before  us 

To  Tarquin's  palace  ;  there  we '11  light  our  torches. 

THE  YOUNG  GRAY  HEAD. 

And  in  the  blazing  conflagration  rear 

A  pile,  for  these  chaste  relics,  that  shall  send 

Grief  hath  been  known  to  turn  the  young  head 

Her  soul  amongst  the  stars.     On  !  Brutus  leads 

gray,— 

you  ! 

To  silver  over  in  a  single  day 

John  Howard  Payne. 

The  briglit  locks  of  the  beautiful,  their  prime 
Scarcely  o'ei-past ;  as  in  the  fearful  time 
Of  Gallia's  madness,  that  discrowned  head 

Serene,  that  on  the  accursed  altar  bled 

BEATKICE  CENCI. 

Miscalled  of  Liberty.     0  martjTed  Queen  ! 

FROM  "  THE  CENCI." 

What  must  the  suff'erings  of  that  night  have 
been  — 

Beatrice.                            0, 

Thai  mie  —  that  sprinkled  thy  fair  tresses  o'er 

Jly  God  !  can  it  be  possible  I  have 

With  time's  untimely  .snow  !    But  now  no  more. 

To  die  so  suddenly  ?     So  young  to  go 

Lovely,  august,  unha]ipy  one  !  of  thee  — 

Under  the  obscure,  cold,  rotting,  wormy  ground  ! 

I  have  to  tell  a  humbler  history  ; 

To  be  nailed  down  into  a  narrow  place  ; 

A  village  t.ih',  whose  only  charm,  in  sooth 

To  see  no  more  sweet  sunshine  ;  hear  no  more 

(If  any),  will  be  sad  and  simple  truth. 
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"  Slother,"  quoth  Ambrose  to  his  thrifty  dame,  — 
So  oft  our  jjcasant's  use  his  wife  to  name, 
"Father"  ami   "Master"  to  himself  applied, 
As  life's  grave  duties  matronize  the  bride,  — 
"  Motlier,"  quoth  Ambrose,  as  he  faeed  the  north 
With  hard-set  teeth,  before  he  issued  forth 
To  his  day  labor,  from  the  cottage  door,  — 
"  1  'm  thinking  that,  to-night,  if  not  before, 
There  'U  be  wild  work.     Dost  hear  old  Chcwton  * 

roar! 
It  's  brewing  up  do\vn  westward  ;  and  look  there. 
One  of  those  sea-gulls  I  ay,  there  goes  a  pair  ; 
And  such  a  sudden  thaw  !     If  rain  comes  on, 
As  threats,  the  waters  will  be  out  anon. 
That  path  by  the  ford  's  a  nasty  bit  of  way,  — 
Best  let  the  young  ones  bide  from  school  to-day." 

"Do,  mother,    del"    the  quick-eared   urchins 

cried  ; 
Two  little  lasses  to  the  father's  side 
Close  clinging,  as  they  looked  from  him,  to  spy 
The  answering  language  of  the  mother's  eye. 
Thm  was  denial,  and  she  shook  her  head  : 
"  Nay,  nay,  —  no  harm  will  come  to  them,"  she 

SiiiJ, 
"  The  mistress  lets  them  off  these  short  dark  days 
An  hour  the  earlier  ;  and  our  Liz,  she  says. 
May  quite  be  trusted  —  and  I  know  't  is  true — 
To  take  care  of  hereelf  and  Jenny  too. 
And  so  she  ought,  — she  's  seven  come  first  of 

May,  — 
Two  years  the  oldest ;  and  they  give  away 
The  Christmas  bounty  at  the  school  to-day." 

The  mother's  will  was  law  (ala-s,  for  her 
That  hapless  day,  poor  soul  !) — «/ic  could  not  err. 
Thought  Ambrose ;  and  his  little  fair-haired  Jane 
(Her  nanies;ike)  to  his  heart  he  hugged  again, 
When  each  had  had  her  turn  ;  she  ilinging  so 
As  if  that  day  she  could  not  let  him  go. 
But  Labor's  sons  must  snatch  a  hasty  bliss 
In  nature's  tendercst  mood.    One  la.st  fond  kiss, 
"God  bless  my  little  maids  !  "  the  father  said, 
And  cheerly  went  his  way  to  win  their  bread. 
Then  might  I«  seen,  the  playmate  parent  gone, 
What  looks  demure  the  sister  pair  put  on,  — 
Xot  of  the  mother  as  afraid,  or  shy. 
Or  questioning  the  love  that  could  deny  ; 
But  simply,  as  their  simple  training  taught, 
In  quiet,  plain  straightforwardness  of  thought 
(Submissively  resigned  the  hoi)e  of  i>lay) 
Towards  the  serious  business  of  the  day. 

To  me  there  's  something  touching,  I  confess, 
In  the  grave  look  of  early  thoughtfnlness, 
Seen  often  in  some  little  childish  face 

•  A  fmh.  water  spring   nishine  Into  the  sea.   called  Chewton 
Bunny. 


I  Among  the  poor.     Not  that  wherein  we  trace 
(Shame  to  our  laud,  our  rulers,  and  our  race  !) 
The  unnatural  sufferings  of  the  factory  child, 
But  a  staid  quietness,  refiective,  mild. 
Betokening,  in  the  depths  of  those  young  eyes, 
Sense  of  life's  cares,  without  its  miseries. 

So  to  the  mother's  charge,  with  thoughtful  brow, 
The  docile  Lizzy  stood  attentive  now, 
I'roud  of  her  years  ami  of  imputed  sense, 
I  And  prudence  justifying  contideiice,  — 
And  little  Jenny,  more  demurelij  still. 
Beside  her  waited  the  maternal  will. 
So  standing  hand  in  hand,  a  lovelier  twain 
Gainsborough   ne'er   painted  :   no  —  nor   he   of 

Spain, 
Glorious  Murillo  !  —  and  by  conti'ast  shown 
More  beautiful.     The  younger  little  one. 
With  large  blue  eyes  and  silken  ringlets  fair. 
By  nut-brown  Lizzy,  with  smooth  parted  hair. 
Sable  and  glossy  as  the  raven's  wing. 
And  lustrous  eyes  as  dark. 

"Now,  mind  and  bring 
Jenny  safe  home,"   the  mother  said,  —  "don't 

stay 
To  pull  a  bough  or  berry  by  the  way  : 
And  when  you  come  to  cross  the  ford,  hold  fast 
Your  little  sister's  hand,  till  you  're  quite  past,  — 
That  plank  's  so  crazy,  and  so  slippery 
(If  not  o'erflowed)  the  stepping-stones  will  be. 
But  you  're  good  children  —  steady  as  old  folk  — 
I  'd  trust  ye  any\vhere. "     Then  Lizzy's  cloak, 
A  good  gray  duffle,  lovingly  she  tied. 
And  amply  little  Jenny's  lack  supplied 
With  her  own  warmest  shawL     "  Be  sure,"  said 

she, 
"  To  wrap  it  round  and  knot  it  carefully 
(Like  this),  when  you  come  home,  just  leaving 

free 
One  hand  to  hold  by.     Now,  make  haste  away  ^ 
Good  will  to  school,  and  then  good  right  to  play. " 

Was  there  no  sinking  at  the  mother's  heart 
Wlien,  all  equipt,  they  turned  them  to  depart  ? 
When  down  the  lane,  she  watched  them  as  they 

went 
Till  out  of  sight,  was  no  forefeeling  sent 
Of  coming  ill?     In  truth  I  cannot  tell  : 
Such  waniings  have  brcn  sent,  we  know  full  well 
And  must  believe  —  believing  that  they  are  — 
In  mercy  then  —  to  rouse,  restrain,  prepare. 

And  now  I  mind  me,  something  of  the  kind 

Dill  surely  haunt  that  day  the  mother's  mind. 

Making  it  irksome  to  bide  all  alone 

By  her  own  ipiiet  hearth.    Though  never  known 

For  idle  gossipry  was  Jimny  Gray, 

Yet  so  it  was,  that  morn  she  could  not  stay 
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At  home  with  her  own  thoughts,  but  took  her  | 
way  j 

To  her  next  neighbor's,  half  a  loaf  to  borrow,  — 
Yet  might  her  store  have  lasted  out  the  mor- 
row, — 
iVnd  with  the  loan  obtained,  she  lingered  still. 
Said  she,    "  My  master,  if  he  'd  had  his  will, 
Would  have  kept  back  our  little  ones  trom  school 
This  dreadful  morning  ;  and  1  'ni  such  a  fool. 
Since  they  've  been  gone,  I  've  wished  them  back. 

But  then 
It  won't  do  in  such  things  to  humor  men,  — 
Our  Ambrose  specially.     If  let  alone 
He  'd  spoil  those  wenches.     But  it 's  coming  on. 
That  storm  he  said  was  brewing,  sun  enough,  — 
Well  !  what  of  that?     To  think  what  idle  stuff 
Will  come  into  one's  head  !     And  here  with  you 
I  stop,  as  if  I  'd  nothing  else  to  do  — 
And  they  'U  come  home,  drowned  rats.     I  must 

be  gone 
To  get  dry  things,  and  set  the  kettle  on." 

His  day's  work  done,  three  mortal  miles,  and  more. 
Lay  between  Ambrose  and  his  cottage-door. 
A  weary  way,  God  wot,  for  weary  wight ! 
But  yet  far  off  the  curling  smoke  in  sight 
From  his  o^vn  chimney,  and  his  heart  felt  light. 
How  pleasantly  the  humble  homestead  stood, 
Down  the  green  lane,  by  sheltering  Shirley  wood ! 
How  sweet  the  wafting  of  the  evening  breeze. 
In  spring-time,  from  his  two  old  cherry-trees, 
Sheeted  with  blossom  !     And  in  hot  July, 
From  the  brown  moor-track,  shadowless  and  dry, 
How  grateful  the  cool  covert  to  regain 
Of  his  own  avenue,  — that  shady  lane. 
With  the  white  cottage,  in  a  slanting  glow 
Of  sunset  glory,  gleaming  brij;ht  below, 
And  jasmine  porch,  his  rustic  portico  ! 

With  what  a  thankful  gladness  in  his  face, 

(Silent  heart-homage,  —  plant  of  special  grace  !) 
At  the  lane's  entrance,  slackening  oft  his  pace, 
AVouM  Ambrose  send  a  loving  look  before  ; 
Tonceiting  the  caged  blackbird  at  the  door. 
The  very  blackbird,  strained  its  little  throat. 
In  welcome,  with  a  more  rejoicing  tiote  ; 
.•\nd  honest  Tinker,  dog  of  doul>tful  breed. 
All  bristle,  back,  and  tail,  but  "  good  at  need," 
rii:isant  his  greeting  to  the  accustomed  ear  ; 
I>:il  of  all  welcomes  pleasantest,  most  dear, 
Tlie  ringing  voices,  like  sweet  silver  bells, 
or  his  two  little  ones.     How  fondly  swells 
The  father's  heart,  as,  dancing  up  the  lane, 
Each  cla.sps  a  hand  in  her  small  hand  again. 
Anil  each  must  tell  her  tale  and   "  say  her  say," 
Impeding  as  she  leads  with  sweet  del.ay 
(Childhood's  blest  thoughtlessness  !)  his  onward 
way. 


And  when  the  winter  day  closed  in  so  fast ; 
Scarce  for  his  task  would  dreary  daylight  last  ; 
And  in  all  weathei'S  —  driving  tleet  and  snow  — 
Home  liy  that  bare,  bleak  moor-track  must  he  go, 
Darkling  and  lonely.     0,  the  blessed  sight 
(His  polestar)  of  that  little  twinUling  light 
From  one  small  window,  through  theleallcss  trees, 
Gliuunering  so  fitfully  ;  no  eye  but  his 
Had  spied  it  so  far  off.     And  sure  was  he. 
Entering  the  lane,  a  steadier  beam  to  see. 
Ruddy  and  broad  as  peat-fed  hearth  cuuld  poui'. 
Streaming  to  meet  him  from  the  open  door. 
Then,  though  the  blackbird's  welcome  was  un- 
heard, — 
Sileuced  by  winter,  —  note  of  summer  bird 
Still  hailed  him  from  no  mortal  fowl  alive. 
But  from  the  cuckoo  clock  just  striking  five. 
And  Tinker's  ear  and  Tinker's  nose  were  keen,  — 
Off  started  he,  and  then  a  form  was  seen 
Darkening  the  doorway  ;  and  a  smaller  sprite, 
And  then  another,  peered  into  the  night. 
Ready  to  follow  free  on  Tinker's  track. 
But  for  the  mother's  hand  that  held  her  back  ; 
And  yet  a  moment  —  a  few  steps  — and  there. 
Pulled  o'er  the  threshold  by  that  eager  pair, 
He  sits  by  his  own  hearth,  in  his  own  chaii" ; 
Tinker  takes  post  beside  with  eyes  that  say, 
"  Master,  we've  done  our  business  for  the'day." 
The  kettle  sings,  the  cat  in  chorus  purs. 
The  busy  housewife  with  her  tea-things  stirs  ; 
The  door  's   made   fast,    the   old   stuff  curtain 

drawn  ; 
How  the  hail  clatters  !     Let  it  clatter  on  ! 
How  the  wind  raves  and  rattles  !    What  cares  he  ? 
Safe  housed  and  warm  beneath  his  own  roof-tree, 
With  a  wee  lassie  prattling  on  each  knee. 

Such  was  the  hour  —  hour  sacred  and  apart  — 
Warmed  in  expectancy  the  poor  man's  heart. 
Summer  and  winter,  as  his  toil  he  plied. 
To  him  and  his  the  literal  doom  applied. 
Pronounced  on  Adam.     But  the  bread  was  sweet 
So  earned,  for  such  dear  mouths.    The  weary  feet, 
Hope-shoil,  stept  lightly  on  the  homeward  way  ; 
So  specially  it  fared  with  Ambrose  Gray 
That  time  I  tell  of.     He  had  worked  all  day 
At  a  gieat  clearing  ;  vigorous  stroke  on  stroke 
Striking,  till,  when  he  stopt,  his  back  seemed 

broke. 
And  the  strong  arms  dropt  nerveless.     What  of 

that? 
There  was  a  treasure  hidden  in  his  hat,  — 
A  plaything  for  the  young  ones.     He  had  found 
A  dormouse  nest ;  the  living  ball  coiled  lound 
For  its  long  winter  sleep  ;  and  all  his  thought. 
As  he  trudged  stoutly  homeward,  was  of  naught 
But  the  glad  wondernunit  in  Jenny's  eyes, 
And  graver  Lizzy's  quieter  surpiise. 
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When  he  should  yield,  by  guess  and  kiss  and 

prayer 
Hard  won,  the  frozen  captive  to  their  care. 

'T  was  a  wild  evening,  —  wild  and  rough.     "  I 

knew," 
Thought  Ambrose,   "those  unlucky  gulls  spoke 

true,  — 
And  Gaffer  Chewton  never  growls  lor  naught,  — 
I  should  be  mortal  'mazed  now  if  I  thought 
My  little  maids  were  not  safe  housed  belbre 
That  blinding  hail-storm,  —  ay,  this  hour  and 

more,  — 
Unless  by  that  old  crazy  bit  of  board. 
They  've  not  p,assed  dry-foot  over  Shallow  ford. 
That  I  '11  be   bound  for,  —  swollen  as  it  must 

be  — 
Well  !  if  my  mistress  had  been  ruled  by  uie  —  " 
But,  checking  the  half-thought  as  heresy. 
He  looked  out   for   the   Home  Star.     There  it 

shone, 
And  with  a  gladdened  heart  he  hastened  on. 

He  's  in  the  lane  again,  — and  there  below, 
Streams  from  tlie  open  doorway  that  red  glow, 
Which  warms  him  but  to  look  at.    For  his  prize 
Cautious  he  feels,  —  all  safe  and  snug  it  lies.  — 
"  Down,  Tinker  !  down,  old  boy  !  —  not  ijuite  so 

free,  — 
The  thing  thou  sniffest  is  no  game  for  thee.  — 
But  what's  the  meaning?  no  lookout  to-night ! 
No  living  soul  astir  !     I'ray  God,  all  's  right ! 
Who  'a  flittering  round  the  peat-stack  in  such 

weather  ? 
Mother ! "  you  might  have  felled  him   with  a 

feather, 
When  the  short  answer  to  his  loud  "  Hillo  !  " 
And  hurried  question,   "Are  they  come?"  was 

"Xo." 

To  throw  his  tools  down,  hastily  unhook 
The  old  crai'ked  lantern  from  its  dusty  nook, 
And,  while  he  lit  it,  speak  a  cheering  word. 
That  almost  chokinl  him,  ami  was  scarcely  heard. 
Was  but  a  moment's  act,  and  he  was  gone 
To  where  a  fearful  foresight  led  him  on. 
Passing  a  neighbor's  cottage  in  his  way,  — 
Mark  Kenton's,  —  him  he  took  with  short  delay 
To  bear  him  company,  —  for  who  could  say 
What  need  might  be  ?   They  struck  into  the  track 
The  children  should  have  taken  coming  back 
From  .school  that  day  ;  and  many  a  call  and  shout 
Into  the  pitchy  darkness  they  sent  out. 
And,  by  the  lantern  light,  peered  all  about. 
In  every  roadside  thicket,  hole,  and  nook. 
Till  suddenly  —  as  nearing  now  the  brook  — • 
Something  brushed  past  them.     That  was  Tink- 
er's bark,  — 


Unheeded,  he  had  followed  in  the  dark, 
Close  at  his  msister's  heels  ;  but,  swift  as  light, 
Darted  before  them  now.    "  Be  sure  he 's  right,  — 
He  's  on  the  track,"  cried  Ambrose.    "  Hold  the 

light 
Low  down,  —  he  's  making  for  the  water.    Hark  ! 
I  know  that  whine,  —  the  old  dog 's  found  them, 

Mark." 
So  speaking,  breathlessly  he  hurried  on 
Toward  the  old  crazy  loot-bridge.     It  was  gone  ! 
.•Ind  all  his  dull  contracted  light  could  show 
Wiis  the  black  void  and  dark  swoUenstream  below. 
"  Yet  there  's  life  somewhere,  —  more  tlian  Tink- 
er's whine,  — 
That  '3  sure,"  said  Mark.      "  So,  let  the  lantern 

shine 
Down  yonder.    There  's  the  dog,  —  and,  hark  I " 

"Odear!" 
And  a  low  sob  came  faintly  on  the  ear. 
Mocked  by  the  sobbing  gust.     Down,  quick  as 

thought. 
Into  the  stream  leapt  Ambrose,  where  he  cjiught 
Fast    hold    of    something,  —  a    dark    huddled 

heap,  — 
Half  in  the  water,  where  't  was  scarce  knee-deep 
For  a  tall  man,  and  half  above  it,  propped 
By  some  old  ragged  side-piles,  that  had  stojit 
Endways  the  broken  plank,  when  it  gave  way 
With  the  two  little  ones  that  luckless  day  ! 
"  My  babes  !  —  my  lambkins  !  "  was  the  father's 

cry. 
0)ie  Hula  voice  made  answer,   "  Here  am  I  !  " 
'T  was  Lizzy's.     There  she  ci'ouched  with  face 

as  white, 
More  ghastly  by  the  flickering  lantern-light 
Than  sheeted  corpse.     The  pale  blue  lii>s  drawn 

tight. 
Wide  parted,  showing  all  the  pearly  teeth. 
And  eyes  on  some  dark  object  underneath, 
Wa.shed  by  the  turbid  water,  fi.xed  as  stone,  — 
One   arm   and   hand   stretched   out,    and   rigid 

giown. 
Grasping,  as  in  the  death-gripe,  Jenny's  frock. 
There  she  lay  drowned.     Could  he  sustain  that 

shock. 
The  doting  father  ?     Where  's  the  unriven  rock 
Can  bide  such  blasting  in  its  flintiest  part 
As  that  soft  sentient  thing,  — the  human  heart? 

They  lifted  her  from  out  her  watery  bed,  — 
Its  covering  gone,  the  lovely  little  head 
Hung  like  a  broken  snowdrop  all  aside  ; 
And  one  small  hand,  —  the  mother's  shawl  was 

tied, 
Leaving  thnt  free,  about  the  child's  small  form. 
As  was  her  last  injunction  —  "fnM  and  warm  "  — 
Too  well  obeyed,  —  too  fast  !     A  fatal  hold 
Alfording  to  the  scrag  by  a  thick  fold 
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That  caught  and  pinned  her  in  tlie  river's  bed, 
While  through  the  reckless  water  overhead 
Her  life-breath  bubbled  up. 

"  She  might  have  lived, 
Struggling  like  Lizzy,"   was  the   thought  that 

rived 
The  wretched  mother's  heart,  when  she  knew  all, 
"  But  for  my  foolishness  about  that  shawl  ! 
And  master  would  have  kept  them  back  the  day ; 
But  I  was  willful,  —  driving  them  away 
\n  such  wild  weather  !  " 

Thus  the  tortured  heart 
Unnaturally  against  itself  takes  part, 
Driving  the  sharp  edge  deeper  of  a  woe 
Too  deep  already.     They  had  raised  her  now, 
And  parting  the  wet  ringlets  from  her  brow. 
To  that,  and  the  cold  cheek,  and  lips  as  cold. 
The  father  glued  his  warm  ones,  ere  they  rolled 
Once  more  the  fatal  shawl  — her  winding-sheet — 
About  the  precious  clay.     One  heart  still  beat, 
Warmed  by  A  is  heart's  blood.     To  his  milij  child 
He  turned  him,  but  her  piteous  moaning  mild 
Pierced  him  afresh,  —  and  now  she  knew  him  not. 
"Mother!"  she  murmured,   "who  says  I  for- 
got? 
"  Mother  !  indeed,  indeed,  I  kept  fast  hold. 
And  tied  the  shawl  quite  close  —  she  can't  be 

cold  — 
But  she  won't  move  —  we  slipt  —  I  don't  know 

how  — 
But  I  held  on  —  and  I  'm  so  weary  now  — 
And  it  's  so  dark  and  cold  !  0  dear  !  0  dear  !  ^ 
And  she  won't  move  —  if  daddy  was  but  here  !" 

Poor  lamb  !  she  wandered  in  her  mind,  't  was 

clear ; 
But  soon  the  piteous  murmur  died  away, 
Aiul  quiet  in  her  father's  aims  she  lay,  — 
They  their  dead  burden  had  resigned,  to  take 
The  living,  so  near  lost.     For  her  dear  sake, 
And  one  at  home,  he  armed  himself  to  bear 
His  misery  like  a  man,  — with  tender  care 
Doffing  his  coat  her  shivering  form  to  fold 
( H  is  neighbor  bearing  that  which  felt  no  cold). 
He  clasped  her  close,  and  so,  \vith  little  said. 
Homeward  they  bore  the  living  and  the  dead. 

From  Ambrose  Gray's  poor  cottage  all  that  night 

Shone  fitfully  a  little  shifting  light. 

Above,  below,  —  for  all  were  watchers  there, 

.Snve  one  sound  sleeper,     ffer,  parental  care, 

Parenfcil  watchfulness,  availed  not  now. 

But  in  the  young  survivor's  throbbing  brow, 

An<l  wandering  eyes,  delirious  fever  burned  ; 

And  all  night  long  from  side  to  side  she  turned, 

Piteously  plaining  like  a  wounded  dove. 

With  now  and  then  the  murmur,  "She  won't 


And  lo  !  when  morning,  as  in  mockery,  bright 
Slioue  on  that  jiillow,  passing  strange  the  sight,— 
That  young  head's  raven  hair  was  streaked  with 

white  ! 
No  idle  fiction  this.     Such  things  have  been, 
We  know.     And  now  /  Icll  ichai  I  have  seen. 


frame, 
But  it  was  strong,  and  conquered.     All  became 
As  it  had  been  with  the  poor  family,  — 
All,  saving  that  whii:h  nevermore  might  be  : 
There  was  au  empty  place,  —  they  were  but  three. 
Caroline  Bowles  southev. 


FRA  GIACOMO. 

I. 
Alas,  Fra  Giacomo, 

Too  late  !  —  but  follow  me  ; 
Hush  !  draw  the  curtain,  —  so  !  — 

She  is  dead,  quite  dead,  you  see. 
Poor  little  lady  !  she  lies 
With  the  light  gone  out  of  her  eyes. 
But  her  features  still  wear  that  soft 

Gray  meditative  expression, 
A\'liich  you  must  have  noticed  oft. 

And  admired  too,  at  confession. 
How  saintly  she  looks,  and  how  meek  ! 

Though  this  be  the  chamber  of  death, 

I  fancy  I  feel  her  breath 
As  I  kiss  her  on  the  cheek. 
With  that  pensive  religious  face, 
She  has  gone  to  a  holier  place  ! 
And  I  hardly  appreciated  her,  — 

Her  praying,  fasting,  confessing, 
Poorly,  I  own,  I  mated  her  ; 
I  thouglit  her  too  cold,  and  rated  her 

For  her  endless  image-caressing. 
Too  saintly  for  me  by  far. 
As  pure  and  as  cold  as  a  star, 

Not  fashioned  for  kissing  and  pressing,  ■ 
But  made  for  a  heavenly  crown. 
Ay,  father,  let  us  go  down,  — 

But  first,  if  you  please,  your  blessing  ! 


Wine  ?    No  ?    Come,  come,  you  nmst ! 

You  'II  bless  it  with  your  prayers. 
And  quaff  a  cup,  I  trust. 

To  the  health  of  the  saint  up  stflirs  ? 
My  heart  is  aching  so  ! 

And  1  feel  so  weary  and  sad. 

Through  the  blow  that  I  have  had,  — 
You  '11  sit,  Fi-a  Giacomo  ? 
My  friend  !  (and  a  friend  I  rank  you 

For  the  sake  of  that  saint,)  —  nay,  nay  ! 


•+ 


Here  's  the  wine,  —as  you  love  me,  stay  !  — 
'T  is  Montepulciano  '.  —  Thank  you. 


Heifh-ho  !     'T  is  now  six  summers 

Since  I  won  that  angel  and  married  her  : 

I  wa-s  rich,  not  old,  and  carried  her 
Off  in  the  face  of  all  coraci-s. 
So  fresh,  yet  so  brimming  with  soul ! 

A  tenderer  morsel,  I  swear, 
Never  made  the  dull  black  coal 

Of  a  monk's  eye  glitter  and  glare. 

Your  pardon  !  —  nay,  keep  your  chair  ! 
I  wander  a  little,  but  mean 
No  offence  to  the  gray  gaberdine  : 
Of  the  chunh,  Fra  Giacomo, 
I  'm  a  faithful  upholder,  you  know. 
But  (humor  me  !)  she  was  as  sweet 

As  the  saints  in  your  convent  windows, 
So  gentle,  so  meek,  so  discreet, 

She  knew  not  what  lust  does  or  sin  does. 
I  '11  confess,  though,  before  we  were  one, 

I  deemed  her  less  saintly,  and  thought 

The  blood  in  her  veins  had  caught 
Some  natural  wanuth  from  the  sun. 
I  was  wrong,  —  I  was  blind  as  a  bat,  — 

Urate  that  I  was,  how  I  blundered  ! 
Though  such  a  mistake  as  that 
Might  have  occurred  as  pat 

To  ninety-nine  men  in  a  hundred. 
Yourself,  for  example  ?  you  've  seen  her  ! 
Spite  her  modest  and  pious  demeanor, 
And  the  manners  so  nice  and  precise, 

Seemed  there  not  color  and  light, 

Bright  motion  and  appetite, 
Tliat  were  scarcely  consistent  with  ice  > 
Externals  implying,  you  see. 

Internals  less  saintly  than  human  ?  — 
Pray  speak,  for  between  you  and  me 

You  're  not  a  bad  judge  of  a  woman  ! 


A  jest,  —  but  a  jest  !  —  Very  true  : 
'T  is  hardly  becoming  to  jest. 
And  that  saint  up  stairs  at  rest,  — 
Her  soul  may  be  listening,  too  I 
1  was  always  a  brute  of  a  fellow  ! 
Well  may  your  visage  turn  yellow,  — 
To  think  how  I  doubted  and  doubted, 
Suspected,  grumbled  at,  flouted 
That  golden-haired  angel,  —  and  solely 
Because  she  was  zealous  and  holy  ! 
Noon  and  night  and  mom 

She  devoted  herself  to  piety  ; 
Not  that  she  seemed  to  scorn 

Or  dislike  her  husband's  society  ; 
But  the  claims  of  her  so>tl  superseded 


All  that  I  asked  for  or  needed. 
And  her  thoughts  were  far  away 
From  the  level  of  sinful  clay, 
And  she  trembled  if  earthly  matters 
Interfered  with  her  aves  and  paters. 
Poor  dove,  she  so  fluttered  in  fiyiug 

Above  the  dim  vapoi-s  of  hell  — 
Bent  on  self-sanctifying  — 
That  she  never  thought  of  trying 

To  save  her  husband  as  well. 
And  while  she  was  duly  elected 

For  place  in  the  heavenly  roll, 
I  (brute  that  I  was  !)  suspected 

Her  manner  of  saving  her  soul. 
So,  half  for  the  fun  of  the  thing, 
What  did  1  (blasphemer  !)  but  fling 
On  my  shoulders  the  gown  of  a  monk  — 

Whom  I  managed  for  that  very  day 

To  get  safely  out  of  the  way  — 
And  seat  me,  half  sober,  half  drunk, 
With  the  cowl  thrown  over  my  face, 
In  the  father  confessor's  place. 
£/icu  !  boicdicite  ! 
In  her  orthodox  sweet  simplicity, 
AVith  that  pensive  gray  expression, 
She  sighfuUy  knelt  at  confession. 
While  I  bit  my  lips  till  they  bled. 

And  dug  my  naUs  in  my  hand, 
And  heard  with  averted  head 

What  I  'd  guessed  and  could  understand. 
Each  word  was  a  serpent's  sting, 

But,  wrapt  in  my  gloomy  gown, 
I  sat,  like  a  marble  thing. 

As  she  told  me  all !  —  SiT  DOWN. 


More  wine,  Fra  Giacomo  ! 

One  cup,  —  if  you  love  me  !     No  ? 

What,  have  these  dry  lips  drank 
So  deep  of  the  sweets  of  pleasure  — 
Sub  rosa,  but  quite  without  measure  - 

That  Montepulciano  tastes  rank  ? 

Come,  drink  !  't  will  bring  the  streaks 

Of  crimson  back  to  your  cheeks  ; 

Come,  drink  again  to  the  saint 

Wliose  virtues  you  loved  to  paint. 

Who,  stretched  on  her  wifely  bed. 
With  the  tender,  grave  expression 
You  used  to  admire  at  confession, 

Lies  poisoned,  overhead  ! 


Sit  still,  —  or  by  heaven,  you  die  ! 
Face  to  face,  soul  to  soul,  you  and  I 
Have  settled  accounts,  in  a  fine 
Pleasant  fashion,  over  our  wine. 
Stir  not,  and  .seek  not  to  fly,  — 


Nay,  whether  or  not,  you  are  mine  ! 
Thank  Jlontepulciano  for  giving 

You  death  iu  such  delicate  sips  ; 
'T  is  not  every  monk  ceases  living 

With  so  pleasant  a  taste  on  his  lips  ; 
But,  lest  Moutepulciano  unsurely  should  kiss, 

Take  this  !  and  this  !  and  this  ! 


Cover  him  over,  Pietro, 
And  bury  him  in  the  court  below,  — 
You  can  be  secret,  lad,  I  know  ! 
And,  hark  you,  then  to  the  convent  go,  — 
Bid  every  bell  of  the  convent  toll. 
And  the  monks  say  mass  for  your  mistress'  soul. 
Robert  bucha,nan. 


THE  ROSE  AND  THE  GAUNTLET. 

Low  spake  the  knight  to  the  peasant  maid, 
"0,  be  not  thus  of  my  suit  afraid  ! 
Fly  with  rae  from  this  garden  small, 
And  thou  shalt  sit  in  my  castle  halL 

"Thou  shalt  have  pomp  and  wealth  and  pleasure, 
Joys  beyond  thy  fancy's  measure  ; 
Here  with  my  sword  and  horse  I  stand. 
To  bear  thee  away  to  my  distant  land. 

"Take,  thou  fairest !  this  full-blo^\-n  rose 
A  token  of  love  that  as  ripely  blows." 
With  his  clove  of  steel  he  plucked  the  token, 
And  it  fell  from  the  gauntlet  crushed  and  broken. 

The  maiden  exclaimed,  "Thouseest,  Sir  Knight, 
Thy  fingers  of  iron  can  only  smite  ; 
And,  like  the  rose  thou  hast  torn  and  scattered, 
1  in  thy  grasp  should  be  wrecked  and  shattered  !  " 

She  trembled  and  blushed,  and  her  glances  fell. 
But  she  turned  from  the  knight,  and  said,  "Fare- 
well " ; 
"Not  so,"  he  cried,  "will  I  lose  my  prize, 
1  heed  not  thy  words,  but  1  read  thine  eyes." 

He  lifted  her  up  in  his  grasp  of  steel. 
And  he  mounted  and  spiirred  with  fiery  heel ; 
I!iit  her  cry  drew  forth  her  hoar}'  sire. 
Who  snatched  his  bow  from  above  the  fire. 

Swift  from  the  valley  the  warrior  fled, 
But  swifter  the  licit  of  the  cross-bow  sped  ; 
And  the  weight  that  pressed   on  the  fleet-foot 

horse. 
Was  the  living  man  and  the  woman's  corse. 


That  morning  the  rose  was  bright  of  hue. 
That  morning  the  maiden  was  sweet  to  view  ; 
But  the  evening  sun  its  beauty  shed 
On  the  withered  leaves  and  the  maiden  dead. 
John  Wilson  {Christopher  north). 


KAMON. 


REFUGIO  MINE,  NORTHERN  MEXICO. 

Drunk  and  senseless  in  his  place. 
Prone  and  sprawling  on  his  face. 
More  like  brute  than  any  man 
Alive  or  dead,  — 
By  his  great  pump  out  of  gear, 
Lay  the  peon  engineer. 
Waking  only  just  to  hear. 

Overhead, 
Angry  tones  that  called  his  name, 
Oaths  and  cries  of  bitter  blame,  — 
Woke  to  hear  all  this,  and  waking,  turned  and 
fled! 

"To  the  man  who  '11  bring  to  me," 

Cried  Intendant  Harry  Lee,  — 
Harry  Lee,  the  English  foreman  of  the  mine, — 

"  Bring  the  sot  alive  or  dead, 

I  will  give  to  him,"  he  said, 

"  Fifteen  hundred  ^jmos  down, 

Just  to  set  the  rascal's  crown 
Underneath  this  heel  of  mine  : 
Since  but  death 

Deserves  the  man  whose  deed. 

Be  it  vice  or  want  of  heed. 

Stops  the  pumps  that  give  us  breath,  — 

Stops  the  pumps  that  suck  the  death 
From  the  poisoned  lower  levels  of  the  mine  ! " 

No  one  answered,  for  a  cry 
From  the  shaft  rose  up  on  high  ; 
And  shuffling,  scrambling,  tumbling  from  below, 
Came  the  miners  each,  the  bolder 
Mounting  on  the  weaker's  shoulder. 
Grappling,  clinging  to  their  hold  or 

Letting  go. 
As  the  weaker  gasped  and  fell 
From  the  ladder  to  the  well,  — . 
To  the  poisoned  pit  of  heU 

Down  below  ! 

"To  the  man  who  sets  them  free," 
Cried  the  foreman,  Harry  Lee,  — 
Harrt-  Lee,  the  English  foreman  of  the  mine,  — 
"  Brings  them  out  and  sets  them  free, 
1  will  give  that  man,"  .said  he, 
"Twice  that  sum,  who  with  a  rope 
Face  to  face  with  death  shall  cope  : 
Let  him  come  who  dares  to  hope  ! " 
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"  Hold  your  peace  1 "  some  one  replied, 
Standing  by  the  foreman's  side  ; 
"  Tliere  Las  one  already  gone,  whoe'er  he  be  !  " 

Then  they  held  their  breath  with  awe. 

Pulling  on  the  rope,  and  saw 

Fainting  figures  reappear. 

On  the  black  rope  swinging  clear, 
Fastened  ))y  some  skillful  hand  from  below ; 

Till  a  score  the  level  gained. 

And  but  one  alone  remained,  — 

He  the  hero  and  the  last, 

He  whose  skillful  hand  made  fust 
The  long  line  that  brought  them  back  to  hope 
and  cheer ! 

Haggard,  gasping,  down  dropped  he 
At  the  feet  of  Hariy  Lee,  — 
Hariy  Lee,  the  English  foreman  of  the  mine  ; 
"  1  liave  come,"  he  gasped,  "  to  claim 
Both  rewards,  Senor,  —  my  name 

Is  Ramon  ! 
I  'm  the  drunken  engineer,  — 
I  'm  the  coward,  Senor  —  "     Here 
He  fell  over,  by  that  sign 

Dead  as  stone ! 

Bret  Harte. 


THE  KTNO  IS  COLD. 


Kake  the  embers,  blow  the  coals, 

Kindle  at  once  a  roaring  fire  ; 

Here  's  some  paper  —  't  is  nothing,  sir  — 
Light  it  (they  've  saved  a  thousand  souls), 
Kun  for  fagots,  ye  scurvy  knaves, 

There  are  plenty  out  in  the  public  square, 

You  know  they  fry  the  heretics  there. 
(But  God  remember  their  nameless  graves  !) 
Fly,  fly,  or  the  king  may  die  ! 

Ugh  !  his  royal  feet  are  like  snow. 
And  the  cold  is  mounting  up  to  his  heart. 

(But  that  was  frozen  long  ago  !) 
liascals,  varlets,  do  as  you  are  told,  — 
The  king  is  cold. 


His  beil  of  state  is  a  gi'and  alVair, 

With  sheets  of  satin  and  pillows  of  down, 
And  close  beside  it  stands  the  crown,  — 

But  that  won't  keep  him  from  dying  there  ! 

His  hands  are  wrinkled,  his  hair  is  gray. 
And  his  ancient  blood  is  sluggish  and  thin 
When  he  was  young  it  was  hot  with  sin,  — 

But  that  is  over  this  many  a  day  ! 

Under  these  sheets  of  satin  and  lace 
Ho  slejit  in  the  arms  of  his  concubines  ; 


Now  they  carouse  with  the  prince  instead. 
Drinking  the  maddest,  merriest  wines  ; 
It  's  pleasant  to  hear  such  catches  trolled, 
Now  the  king  is  cold  ! 


What  shall  1  do  with  His  Majesty  now  ? 

For,  thanks  to  my  potion,  the  man  is  dead  ; 

Su[)pose  1  bolster  him  up  in  l)cd, 
And  lix  the  crown  again  on  his  brow  ? 
That  woidd  be  merry  !  but  then  the  prince 

Would  tumble  it  down,  I  know,  in  a  trice  ; 

'T  would  puzzle  the  Devil  to  name  a  vice 
Tliat  would  make  his  Excellent  Highness  wince! 

Hark  !  lie  's  coming,  1  know  his  step  ; 

He  's  stealing  to  see  if  his  wishes  are  true  ; 
Sire,  may  your  father's  end  be  yours  I 

(With  just  such  a  son  to  murder  you  !) 
Peace  to  the  dead  !    Let  the  bells  be  tolled  — 
The  king  is  cold  ! 

Robert  Browning. 


SATAN'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  SUN. 

FROM   "PARADISE  LOST." 

0  THOU,  that,  with  surpassing  glory  crowned, 
Look'st  from  thy  sole  dominion  like  the  god 
Of  this  new  world  ;  at  whose  sight  all  the  stars 
Hide  their  diminished  heads  ;  to  thee  I  call. 
But  with  no  friendly  voice,  and  add  thy  name, 

0  Sun  !  to  tell  thee  how  I  hate  thy  beams, 
That  bring  to  my  remembrance  fiom  what  state 

1  fell,  how  glorious  once  above  thy  sphere  ; 
Till  pride  and  worse  ambition  threw  me  down, 
Warring  in  heaven  against  heaven's  matcliless 

King  : 
Ah,  wherefore  ?  he  deserved  no  such  return 
From  me,  whom  he  created  what  I  was 
In  that  bright  eminence,  ami  with  his  good 
!  Upbraided  none  ;  nor  was  his  service  hai'd. 
What  could  be  less  than  to  afford  him  praise. 
The  easiest  recompen.se,  and  pay  him  thanks. 
How  due  !  yet  all  his  good  proved  ill  in  me. 
And  wrought  but  malice  ;  lifted  up  so  high 
I   'sdained  subjection,   and    thought  one  step 

higher 
Would  set  me  highest,  and  in  a  moment  quit 
The  d<'bt  immense  of  endless  gratitiulc 
So  burdensome,  .still  paying,  still  to  owe  : 
Forgetful  what  from  him  1  still  ri'ceived. 
And  understood  not  that  a  grateful  mind 
By  owing  owes  not,  birt  still  pay.s,  at  once 
Indebted  and  discharged  ;  what  burden  then  ? 
O  hail  his  jiowerful  destiny  ordained 
Me  some  inferior  angel,  I  had  stood 
Then  happy  ;  no  unbounded  hope  had  raised 
Ambition.     Yet  why  not  ?  some  other  power 
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As  great  might  have  aspired,  and  me,  though 

mean, 
Dra\ni  to  his  part  ;  but  other  powers  as  great 
Fell  not,  but  stand  unshaken,  from  within 
Or  from  without,  to  all  temptations  armed. 
Hadst  thou  the  same  free  will, and  powerto  stand  ? 
Thou  hadst  :  whom  hast  thou  then  or  what  to 

accuse. 
But  Heaven's  free  love  dealt  equallj'  to  all  ? 
Be  then  his  love  accursed,  since  love  or  hate. 
To  me  alike,  it  deals  eternal  woe  ! 
Nay,  cursed  be  thou  ;  since  against  his  thy  ^vill 
Chose  freely  what  it  now  so  justly  rues. 
Me  miserable  !  which  way  shall  1  fly 
Infinite  wrath,  and  infinite  despair  ? 
Which  way  I  fly  is  hell ;  myself  am  hell ; 
And,  in  the  lowest  deep,  a  lower  deep 
Still  threatening  to  dc-vour  me  opens  wide, 
To  which  the  hell  I  suflcr  seems  a  heaven. 
0,  then,  at  last  lelent :  is  there  no  place 
Left  for  repentance,  none  for  pardon  left  ? 
None  left  but  by  subnussion  ;  and  that  word 
Disdain  forbids  me,  and  my  dread  of  shame 
Among  the  spirits  beneath,  whom  I  seduced 
With  other  promises  and  other  vaunts 
Than  to  submit,  boasting  I  could  subdue 
The  Omnipotent.     Ah  me  !  they  little  know 
How  dearly  I  abide  that  boast  so  vain ; 
Under  what  torments  inwardly  I  groan. 
While  they  adore  me  on  the  throne  of  hell. 
With  diadem  and  scepter  high  advanced, 
The  lower  still  I  fall,  only  supreme 
In  misery  :  such  joy  ambition  finds. 
But  say  I  could  repent,  and  could  obtain, 
By  act  of  grace,  my  former  state  ;  how  soon 
Would  height  recall  high  thoughts,  how  .soon 

unsay 
What  feigned  submission  swore  !     Ease  would 

recant 
Vows  made  in  pain,  as  violent  ami  void. 
For  never  can  true  reconcilement  grow 
Where  wounds  of  deadly  hate  have  pierced  so 

deep  : 
Which  would  but  lead  me  to  a  worse  relapse 
And  heavier  fall  ;  so  should  I  purchase  dear 
Short  intermission  bouglit  with  double  smart. 
This  knows  my  punislicr  ;  therefore  as  far 
From  granting  he,  as  I  from  begging  peace  : 
All  hope  excluded  thus,  behold,  instead 
Of  us  outcast,  exiled,  his  new  delight, 
Mankind  created,  and  for  him  this  world. 
So  farewell  hope,  and  with  hope  farewell  fear, 
Farewell  remorse  :  all  gocftl  to  me  is  lost  ; 
Evil,  be  thou  my  good  :  by  thee  at  least 
Diviiled  empire  with  heaven's  King  I  hold. 
By  thee,  and  more  than  half  perhaps  w-ill  reign  ; 
As  man  ere  long,  and  this  new  world  shall  know. 

Mlt-TON. 


COUNTESS  LAURA. 

It  was  a  dreary  day  in  Padua. 
The  Countess  Laura,  for  a  single  year 
Fernando's  wife,  upon  her  bridal  bed. 
Like  an  uprooted  lily  on  the  snow, 
The  withered  outcast  of  a  festival. 
Lay  dead.     She  died  of  some  uncertain  ill. 
That  struck  her  almost  on  her  wedding  day. 
And  clung  to  her,  and  dragged  her  slowly  do«  n, 
Thinning  her  cheeks  and  pinching  her  full  lips, 
Till,  in  her  chance,  it  seemed  that  with  a  year 
Full  half  a  century  was  overpast. 
In  vain  had  Paracelsus  taxed  his  art, 
And  feigned  a  knowdedge  of  her  malady  ; 
In  vain  had  all  the  doctors,  far  and  near. 
Gathered  around  the  mysterj'  of  her  bed. 
Draining  her  veins,  her  husband's  treasury. 
And  physic's  jargon,  in  a  fruitless  quest 
For  causes  equal  to  the  dread  result. 
The  Countess  only  smiled  when  they  were  gone, 
Hugged  her  fair  body  with  her  little  hands, 
And  turned  upon  her  pillows  wearily. 
As  thou,r;h  she  fain  would  sleep  no  common  sleep, 
But  the  long,  breathless  slumber  of  the  grave. 
She  hinted  nothing.     Feeble  as  she  was, 
The  rack  couhl  not  have  WTung  her  secret  out. 
Tlie  Bishop,  when  he  shrived  he(,  coming  forth. 
Cried,  in  a  voice  of  heavenly  ecstasy, 
"  0  blessed  soul  !  with  nothing  to  confess 
Save  virtues  and  good  deeds,  which  she  mis- 
takes — 
So  humble  is  she  —  for  our  human  sins  !  " 
Praying  for  death,  she  tossed  upon  her  bi  d 
Day  after  day  ;  as  might  a  shipwrecked  bark 
That  rocks  upon  one  billow,  and  can  make 
No  onward  motion  towards  her  port  of  hope. 
At  length,  one  morn,  when  those  around  her  said, 
"Surely  the  Countess  mends,  so  fresh  a  liglit 
Pjcams  from  her  eyes  and  beautifies  her  face,"  — 
One  morn  in  spring,  when  every  flower  of  eaitli 
W^is  opening  to  the  sun,  and  breathing  up 
Its  votive  incense,  her  impatient  soul 
Opened  itself,  and  so  exhaled  to  heaven. 
When  the  Count  heard  it,  he  reeled  back  a  pace ; 
Then  turned  with  anger  on  the  messenger  ; 
Then  craved  his  ]iardon,  and  wept  m\t  his  heart 
Before  the  menial ;  tears,  ah  me !  such  teai-s 
As  love  .sheds  only,  and  love  only  once. 
Then  he  bethought  him,  "Shall  this  wonder  die, 
.\nd  leave  behind  no  shadow  ?  not  a  trace 
Of  all  the  glory  that  environed  her. 
That  mellow  nimbus  circling  round  my  star  ? " 
So,  with  his  sorrow  glooming  in  his  face, 
:  He  paced  along  his  gallery  of  art. 
And  strode  among  the  jiaintcrs,  where  they  stood. 
With  Carlo,  the  Venetian,  at  their  head. 
Studying  the  Masters  by  the  dawning  light 
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Of  his  transcendent  genius.    Tbiougli  the  groups 
Of  giiyly  vestured  artists  moved  tlie  Count, 
As  some  lone  eloud  of  thick  and  leaden  luie, 
Packed  with  the  secret  of  a  coming  storm, 
Sloves  through  the  gold  and  crimson   evening 

mists. 
Deadening  their  splendor.     In  a  moment  still 
Was  Carlo's  voice,  and  still  the  prattling  crowd ; 
And  a  great  shadow  overwhelmed  them  all. 
As  their  white  faces  and  their  anxious  eyes 
Pursued  Fernando  in  his  moody  walk. 
He  paused,  a*  one  who  balances  a  doubt, 
'NVeiijhing  two  courses,  then  bui-st  out  with  this : 
"  Ye  all  have  seen  the  tidings  in  my  face  ; 
Or  has  the  dial  ceased  to  register 
The  workings  of  my  heart  ?    Then  hear  the  bell. 
That  almost  cracks  its  frame  in  utterance  ; 
Tlie  Countess,  —  she  is  dead ! "     "Dead  !  "  Carlo 

groaned. 
And  if  a  bolt  from  middle  heaven  had  struck 
His  splendid  features  full  upon  the  brow. 
He  could  not  have  appeared  more  scathed  and 

blanched. 
"  Dead  !  —  dead  !  "     He  staggered  to  his  easel- 
frame. 
And  clung  around  it,  buffeting  the  air 
^\'itll  one  wild  arm,  as  though  a  drowning  man 
Hung  to  a  spar  and  fought  against  the  waves. 
The  Count  resumed  :  "1  came  not  here  to  grieve, 
Nor  see  my  sorrow  in  another's  eyes. 
AVho  '11  paint  the  Countess,  as  she  lies  to-night 
In  state  within  the  cha])el  ?     Shall  it  be 
That  earth  must  lose  her  wholly  ?  that  no  hint 
Of  her  j^old  tresses,  beaming  eyes,  and  lips 
That  talked  in  silence,  and  the  eager  soul 
Tliat  ever  seemed  outbreaking  through  her  clay. 
And  scattering  glory  round  it,  —  shall  all  these 
He  dull  corruption's  heritage,  and  we. 
Poor  beggars,  have  no  legacy  to  show  j 

Tliat  love  she  bore  us !   That  were  shame  to  love, 
Anil  shame  to  you,  my  masters."     Carlo  stalked 
Forth  from  his  easel  stiffly  as  a  thing 
Moved  by  mechanic  impulse.      His  thin  lips. 
And  sharpened  nostrils,  and  wan,  sunken  cheeks. 
And  the  cold  glimmer  in  his  dusky  eyes, 
JIade  him  a  ghastly  sight.      The  throng  drew 

back 
As  though  they  let  a  specter  through.    Then  he. 
Fronting  tlie  Count,  and  speaking  in  a  voice 
.Sounding  remote  and  hollow,  made  reply  : 
"  Count,  I  shall   paint  the  Countess.     'T  is  my 

fate,  — 
Not  pleasure,  —  no,  nor  duty."   But  the  Count, 
Astray  in  woe,  but  understood  as.sent. 
Not  the  strange  words  that  boiv  it  ;  and  he  flung 
His  arm  round  Carlo,  drew  him  to  his  breast, 
.\iid  kis.scd  his  forehead.    At  which  Carlo  shrank; 
IVrliaiw  t  WHS  at  the  honor.     Then  the  Count, 


A  little  reddening  at  his  public  state,  — 
L'nscenily  to  his  near  and  recent  loss,  — 
I  Withdrew  in  haste  between  the  downcast  eyes 
That  did  him  reverence  as  he  rustled  by. 


Night  fell  on  Padua.     In  the  chapel  lay 

The  Countess  Laura  at  the  altar's  foot. 

Her  coronet  glittered  on  her  pallid  brows  ; 

A  crimson  pall,  weighed  down  with  golden  work. 

Sown  thick  with  pearls,  and  heaped  with  early 

flowers, 
I  Draped  her  still  body  almost  to  the  chin  ; 
And  over  all  a  thousand  candles  flamed 
Against  the  winking  jewels,  or  streamed  down 
The  marble  aisle,  and  Hashed  along  the  guard 
Of  men-at-arms  that  slowly  wove  their  turns. 
Backward    and    forward,    through    the    distant 

gloom. 
When  Carlo  entered,  his  unsteady  feet 
Scarce  bore  him  to  the  altar,  and  his  head 
Drooped  down  so  low  tliat  all  his  shining  curls 
Poured  on  his  breast,  and  veiled  his  countenance. 
Upon  his  easel  a  half-linished  work, 
The  secret  labor  of  his  studio, 
Said  from  the  canvas,  so  that  none  might  en-, 
"I  am  the  Countess  Laura."     Carlo  kneeled, 
And  gazed  upon  the  picture  ;  as  if  thus. 
Through   those  clear  eyes,   he  saw  the  way  to 

heaven. 
Then  he  arose  ;  and  as  a  swimmer  comes 
Forth  from  the  waves,  lie  shook  his  locks  aside, 
Emerging  from  his  dream,  and  standing  firm 
Upon  a  purpose  with  his  sovereign  will. 
He  took  his  jjalette,  murninring,  "Not  yet !  " 
Confidingly  and  softly  to  the  corpse ; 
And  as  the  veriest  drudge,  who  plies  his  art 
Against  his  fancy,  he  addressed  himself 
With  stolid  resolution  to  his  task. 
Turning  his  vision  on  his  memory, 
And  shutting  out  the  jiresent,  till  the  dead, 
Till'  gilded  ]iall,  the  lights,  the  ]>aciiig  guard. 
And  all  the  meaning  of  that  solemn  scene 
Became  as  nothing,  and  creative  Art 
Resolved  the  whole  to  chaos,  and  reformed 
The  elements  according  to  her  law  : 
So  Carlo  wrought,  as  though  his  eye  and  hand 
Were    Heiiven's   unconscious   insti-uments,   and 

worked 
The  settled  purpose  of  Omniimtence. 
And  it  was  wondrous  how  the  red,  the  white. 
The  ocher,  anil  the  umber,  and  the  blue. 
From  mottled  blotclies,  hazy  and  opaque, 
Grew  into  rounded  forms  and  .sensuous  lines  ; 
How  just  beneath  the  lucid  skill  the  blood 
Glimmered  with  warmth  ;  the  scarlet  lips  apart 
Bloomed  with  the  moisture  of  the  dews  of  life  ; 
How  the  light  glittered  through  and  underneath 
The  golden  tresses,  and  the  deep,  soft  eyes 


Became  intelligent  with  conscious  thought, 
Ami  soiiiuwhut  tioublcii  uiidtTiicath  tlie  arch 
Of  ej'ebrows  but  a  little  too  intense 
For  perlVct  beauty  ;  how  the  pose  and  poise 
Of  the  lithe  figure  on  its  tiny  foot 
Suggested  life  j  ust  ceased  from  motion  ;  so 
Tluit  any  one  might  cry,  in  marveling  joy, 
"That  creature  lives, — has  senses,  mind,  a  soul 
To  win  God's  love  or  dare  hell's  subtleties  ! " 
The  artist  paused.     The  ratifying  "Good  ! " 
Trembled  upon  Lis  lips.     He  saw  no  touch 
To  give  or  soften.      "  It  is  done,"  he  cried,  — 
"  My  task,  my  duty  !     Nothing  now  on  earth 
Can  taunt  me  with  a  work  left  unfultilled  !  " 
The  lofty  liame,  which  bore  him  up  so  long. 
Died  in  the  ashes  of  humanity  ; 
And  the  mere  man  rocked  to  and  fro  again 
Upon  the  center  of  his  wavering  heart. 
He  put  aside  his  palette,  as  if  thus 
He  stepped  from  sacred  vestments,  and  assumed 
A  mortal  function  in  the  common  world. 
"Now  for  my  rights!"  he  muttered,  and  ap- 
proached 
The  noble  body.     "  0  lily  of  the  world  ! 
So  withered,  yet  so  lovely  !  what  wast  thou 
To  those  who  came  thus  near  thee  —  for  I  stood 
Without  the  pale  of  thy  half-royal  rank  — 
■When  thou  wast  budding,  and  the  streams  of 

life 
Made  eager  struggles  to  maintain  thy  bloom, 
And  gladdened  heaven  dropped  down  in  gracious 

dews 
On  its  transplanted  darling  ?    Hear  me  now  ! 
I  say  this  but  in  justice,  not  in  pride. 
Not  to  insult  thy  high  nobility, 
But  that  the  poise  of  things  in  God's  own  sight 
May  be  adjusted  ;  and  hereafter  I 
May  urge  a  claim  that  all  the  powers  of  heaven 
Shall  sanction,  and  with  clarions  blow  abroad.  — 
Laura,  you  loved  me  !     Look  not  so  severe. 
With  your  cold  brows,  and  deadly,  close-drawn 

lips  ! 
You  proved  it.  Countess,  when  you  died  for  it,  — 
Let  it  consume  you  in  the  wearing  strife 
It  fought  with  duty  in  your  ravaged  heart. 
I  knew  it  ever  since  that  .summer  day 
I  jiainted  Lila,  the  pale  beggar's  child. 
At  rest  beside  the  fountain  ;  when  I  felt  — 

0  Heaven  !  —  the  warmth  and  moisture  of  your 

breath 
Blow  through  my  h.nir,  as  with  your  eager  soul  — 
Forgetting  scinl  and  body  go  as  one  — 
^'ou  leaned  across  my  easel  till  our  cheeks  — 
Ah  nie  !  't  was  not  your  purpose  —  touched,  and 

clung  ! 
Well,  gi-ant  't  was  genius  ;  and  is  genius  nanght  ? 

1  ween  it  wears  a.s  ]iroud  a  diadem  — 

Here,  in  this  very  world  —  as  that  you  wear. 


A  king  has  held  my  palette,  a  grand-duke 

Has  picked  my  brush  up,  and  a  j)opc  has  begged 

The  favor  of  ray  lueseucc  in  his  Rome. 

1  dill  not  go  ;  1  jiut  my  fortune  by. 

I  need  not  ask  you  why  :  you  knew  too  well. 

It  was  but  natural,  it  was  no  way  strange. 

That  I  should  love  you.     Everything  that  saw, 

Or  had  its  other  senses,  loved  you,  sweet. 

And  I  among  them.     Martyr,  holy  saint,  — 

1  see  the  halo  curving  round  your  head,  — 

1  loved  you  once  ;  but  now  I  worshi]i  you, 

For  the  great  deed  that  held  my  love  aloof. 

And  killed  you  in  the  action  !     1  absolve 

Your  soul  from  any  taint.     For  from  the  day 

Of  that  encounter  by  the  fountain-side 

Until  this  moment,  never  turned  on  me 

Those  tender  eyes,  unless  they  did  a  wrong 

To  nature  by  the  cold,  defiant  glare 

With  which  they  chilled  me.      Never  heard   I 

word 
Of  softness  spoken  by  those  gentle  lips  ; 
Never  received  a  bounty  from  that  hand 
Which  gave  to  all  the  world.    I  know  the  cause. 
You  did  your  duty,  —  not  for  honor's  sake, 
Nor  to  save  sin  or  suffering  or  remorse. 
Or  all  tlie  ghosts  that  haunt  a  woman's  shame, 
But  for  the  sake  of  that  pure,  loyal  love 
Your  husband  bore  you.     Queen,  by  grace  of  God, 
1  bow  before  the  luster  of  your  throne  ! 
1  kiss  the  edges  of  your  garment-hem, 
.\nd  hold  myself  ennobled  !     Answer  me,  — 
If  1  had  wrongid  you,  you  would  answer  me 
Out  of  the  dusty  porches  of  the  tomb  :  — 
Is  this  a  dream,  a  falsehood  ?  or  have  I 
Spoken  the  very  truth  ? "     "  The  very  truth  ! " 
A  voice  replied  ;  and  at  his  side  he  saw 
A  form,  half  shadow  and  half  substance,  stand, 
Or,  rather,  rest ;  for  on  the  solid  earth 
It  had  no  footing,  more  than  some  dense  mist 
That  wavers  o'er  the  surfiice  of  the  ground 
It  scarcely  touches.     With  a  reverent  look 
The  shadow's  waste  and  wretched  face  was  bent 
Above  the  picture  ;  as  though  greater  awe 
Subdued  its  awful  being,  and  appalled, 
With  memories  of  terrible  delight 
And  fearful  wonder,  its  devouring  gaze. 
"You  make  what  God  makes, — beauty,"  sai<I 

the  shape. 
"And  might  not  this,  this  second  Eve,  console 
The  emptiest  heart  ?    Will  not  this  thing  outlast 
The  fairest  creature  fashioned  in  the  llesh  ? 
Before  that  figure.  Time,  and  Death  himself. 
Stand  baffled  and  disarmed.    What  would  you  ask 
More  than  God's  power,  from  nothing  to  create  ?" 
The  artist  gazed  upon  the  boding  form. 
And  answered  :   "  Goblin,  if  you  had  a  heart, 
That  were  an  idle  question.     What  to  me 
Is  my  creative  power,  bereft  of  love  ! 
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Or  what  to  God  would  be  that  selfsame  power, 
If  so   bereaved  y"      "And  yet  the   love,   thus 

Iilourned, 
You  ealmly  forfeited.     For  had  you  said 
To  liviiij;  Laura  —  in  her  burning  ears  — 
One  half  that  you  piofessed  to  Laura  dead. 
She  would  have  been  your  own.    These  contraries 
Sort  not  with  my  intelligeme.     But  speak, 
Vi'eve  Laura  living,  would  the  same  stale  play 
Of  raging  passion  tearing  out  its  heart 
Upon  the  rock  of  duty  be  performed  ? " 
"The  same,  0  phantom,  wliile  the  heart  I  bear 
Trembled,  but  turned  not  its  magnetic  faith 
From  God's  fixed  center."     "  If  1  wake  for  you 
This  Laura,  —  give  her  all  the  bloom  and  glow 
Of  that  midsummer  day  you  hold  so  dear,  — 
The  smile,  the  motion,  tlie  impulsive  soul, 
The  love  of  gi'nius,  —  yea,  the  very  love, 
The  mortal,  hungry,  passionate,  hot  love. 
She  bore  you,  flesh  to  flesh,  —  would  you  receive 
That  gift,  in  all  its  glory,  at  my  hands  ? " 
A  smile  of  malice  curled  the  tempter's  lips, 
And  glittered  in  the  caverns  of  his  eyes, 
Jlocking  the  answer.     Carlo  jialed  an<l  shook  ; 
A  woful  spasm  went  shuddering  through  his  frame. 
Curdling  his  blood,  and  twisting  his  fair  face 
With  nameless  torture.      Hut  he  cried  aloud. 
Out  of  the  clouds  of  anguish,  from  the  smoke 
Of  very  martyrdom,  "0  God,  she  is  thine  I 
Do  with  her  at  thy  pleasure  ! "   Something  grand. 
And  radiant  as  a  sunbeam,  touclied  the  head 
He  bent  in  awful  sorrow.     "Mortal,  see  —  " 
"  Dare  not !     As  Christ  was  sinless,  I  abjure 
These  vile  alwjminations  !     Shall  she  bear 
Life's  burden  twice,  and  life's  temptations  twice. 
While  God  is  justice?"     "Who  has  made  you 

judge 
Of  what  you  call  God's  good,  and  wliat  you  think 
God's  evil  ?     One  to  him,  the  source  of  both. 
The  God  of  good  and  of  permitted  ill. 
Have  you  no  dream  of  days  that  might  have  been. 
Had  you  and  Laura  liUi'd  another  fate  ?  — 
Some  cottage  on  the  sloping  Apennines, 
Roses  and  lilies,  and  the  re.st  all  love  ? 
1  tell  you  that  this  tranipiil  dream  may  be 
Filled  to  repletion.     Speak,  and  in  the  .shade 
Of  my  dark  pinions  I  shall  bear  you  hence. 
Ami  land  you  where  the  niountain-go.at  himself 
Struggles  for  footing."     He  outspread  his  wings, 
And  all  the  cha]iel  darkcniul,  as  though  hell 
Had  swallowed  up  the  taj>ers  ;  and  the  air 
Grew  thick,  and,  like  a  current  sensible. 
Flowed  rounil  the  person,  with  a  wash  and  dash. 
As  of  the  waters  of  a  nether  sea. 
Slowly  and  calmly  through  the  dense  obscure. 
Dove-like  and  gi'nlie,  rose  the  artist's  voice  : 
*'  I  dare  not  bring  her  si)irit  to  that  shame  ! 
Know  my  full  meaning,  —  I  who  neither  fear 


Your  mystic  person  nor  your  dreadful  power. 
Nor  shall  1  now  invoke  God's  potent  name 
For  my  deliverance  from  your  toils.     I  stand 
Ujiou  the  founded  structure  of  his  law. 
Established  from  tin;  first,  an  1  thence  defy 
Your  aits,  reposing  all  my  trust  in  that !" 
The  darkness  edilied  oH' ;  and  Carlo  saw 
The  figure  gathering,  as  from  outer  space, 
Hrigbtiiess  on  brightness  ;  and  his  former  shape 
Fell  from  him,  like  the  ashes  that  fall  oH', 
Anil  show  a  core  of  mellow  lire  within. 
Ailown  his  wings  there  poured  a  lambent  flood, 
That  seemed  as  molten  gold,  which  jilashing  fell 
Upon  the  floor,  enringing  him  with  flame  ; 
And  o'er  the  tresses  of  his  beaming  head 
Arose  a  stream  of  many-colored  light. 
Like  that  which  crowns  the  morning.    Carlo  stood 
Steadfast,  for  all  the  splendor,  reaching  up 
The  outstretched  palms  of  his  untainted  soul 
Towards  heaven  for  strength.     A  moment  thus  ; 

then  asked. 
With  reverential  wonder  quivering  through 
His  sinking  voice,  "Who,  spirit,  and  what,  art 

thou  ? " 
"I  am  that  blessing  which  men  fly  from,  —  Death." 
"Then  take  my  hand,  if  so  God  orders  it ; 
For  Laura  waits  me."    "  But,  bethink  thee,  man. 
What  the  world  loses  in  the  loss  of  thee  ! 
What  wondrous  art  will  sulfer  with  eclipse  ! 
What  unwoii  glories  are  in  store  for  thee  ! 
What  fame,  on  treaching  time  and  temporal  .shocks, 
Would  shine  upon  the  letters  of  thy  name 
Graven  in  marble,  or  the  brazen  height 
Of  columns  wise  with  memories  of  thee  !  " 
"Take  me  !     If  1  outlived  the  Patriarchs, 
I  could  but  ])aint  those  features  o'er  and  o'er  : 
Lo  !  that  is  done."     A  smile  of  pity  lit 
The  seraph's  features,  as  he  looked  to  heaven, 
With  deep  ini|uiry  in  his  tender  eyes. 
The  maiiilate  came.    He  touched  with  downy  whig 
The  sulferer  lightly  on  his  aching  heart ; 
And  gently,  as  the  skylark  settles  down 
Upon  the  clnstc^red  treasures  of  her  nest. 
So  Carlo  softly  slid  along  the  prop 
Of  his  tall  easel,  nestling  at  the  foot 
As  though  he  slumljered  ;  and  the  morning  broke 
In  silver  whiteness  over  Padua. 

Ghorcc  hbnrv  bokp.r. 


THE  DREAM  OF  CLARENCE. 

I'ROM   "KINO   RlClIAkU   01." 

ScBSE,  a  room  in  the  Towrr.     Eider  Clarence 
and  Bi:AKKSm'i:v. 
BiiAKi'.NHfiiv.    Why  looks  your  grace  so  heav- 
ily to-day  ? 
Ci.AKK.NCK.    0, 1  have  passed  B  miserable  night, 
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So  full  of  fearful  dreams,  of  ugly  sights, 
That,as  I  am  aChristian  faithful  man, 
I  would  not  spend  another  such  a  night. 
Though  't  were  to  buy  a  world  of  hajipy  days  ; 
So  full  of  dismal  terror  was  the  time. 

BiiAK.    Whatwasyourdream,  my  lord  ?  I  pray 
you,  tell  me. 

Clak.    ilethought  that  I  had  broken  from  the 
Tower, 
And  was  embarked  to  cross  to  Burgundy  ; 
And  in  my  company,  my  brother  Gloster, 
Who  from  my  cabin  tempted  me  to  walk 
Upon  the  hatches  :  thence  we  looked  toward  Eng- 
land, 
And  cited  up  a  thousand  heavy  times. 
During  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
That  had  befallen  us.     As  we  paced  along 
Upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  hatches, 
Methought  that  Gloster  stumbled ;  and,  in  fall- 
ing, 
Struck  me,  that  thought  to  stay  him,  overboard. 
Into  the  tumbling  billows  of  the  main. 
0  heaven  !  methought  what  pain  it  was  to  drown  ! 
What  dreadful  noise  of  water  in  mine  ears  ! 
What  sights  of  ugly  death  within  mine  eyes  ! 
Methought  I  saw  a  thousand  fearful  wrecks  ; 
A  thousand  men,  that  fishes  gnawed  upon  ; 
Wedges  of  gold,  gi-eat  anchors,  lieaps  of  pearl, 
Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels. 
All  scattered  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Some  lay  in  dead  men's  skulls  ;  and  in  those  holes 
Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept 
(As  't  were  in  scorn  of  eyes)  reflecting  gems, 
That  wooed  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep, 
And  mocked  the  dead  bones  that  lay  scattered  by. 

Bkak.    Had  you  such  leisure  in  the  time  of 
death 
To  gaze  upon  these  secrets  of  the  deep  ? 

Clar.    Methought  I  had  :  and  often  did  I  strive 
To  yield  the  ghost :  but  still  the  envious  flood 
Kept  in  my  soul,  and  would  not  let  it  forth 
To  seek  the  empty,  vast,  and  wandering  air  ; 
But  smothered  it  within  my  panting  bulk. 
Which  almost  burst  to  belch  it  in  the  sea. 

Bkak.    Awaked  you  not  with  this  .sore  agony  ? 

Clar.    O,  no,  my  dream  was  lengthened  after 
life, 
0,  then  began  the  tempest  to  my  soul  ! 
I  passed,  methought,  the  melanchnly  flood. 
With  that  grim  ferryman  which  poets  write  of. 
Unto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night. 
The  first  that  there  did  greet  my  stranger  soul, 
Wius  my  great  father-in-law,  renowned  Warwick, 
Wlio  cried  aloud,  "What  scourge  for  perjury 
Can  this  dark  monarchy  aflbrd  false  Clarence  ?" 
And  so  he  vanished  :  then  came  wandering  by 
A  sliadow  like  an  angel,  with  bright  hair 
Dabbled  in  blood;  and  he  shrieked  out  aloiul. 


"Clarence   is   come,  —  false,    fleeting,   perjured 

Clarence,  — 
That  stabbed  me  in  the  field  by  Tewksbuiy  ; 
Seize  on  him.  Furies,  take  him  to  your  torments !" 
With  that,  methought,  a  legion  of  foul  fiends 
Environed  me,  and  howled  in  mine  ears 
Such  Iddeous  cries,  that  with  the  very  noise 
I  trembling  waked,  and,  for  a  season  after. 
Could  not  believe  but  that  I  was  in  hell. 
Such  terrible  impression  made  my  dream. 

Shakespeare 


THE  DREAM  OF  EUGENE  ARAM. 

'T  was  in  the  prime  of  summer  time. 

An  evening  calm  and  cool. 
And  four-and-twenty  happy  boys 

Came  bounding  out  of  school  ; 
There  were  some  that  ran,  and  some  that  leapt 

Like  troutlets  in  a  pool. 

Away  they  sped  with  gamesome  minds 

And  souls  untouched  by  sin  ; 
To  a  level  mead  they  came,  and  there 

They  drave  the  wickets  in  : 
Pleasantly  shone  the  setting  sun 

Over  the  town  of  Lynn. 

Like  sportive  deer  they  coursed  about. 

And  shouted  as  they  ran. 
Turning  to  mirth  all  things  of  earth 

As  only  boyhood  can  ; 
But  the  usher  sat  remote  from  all, 

A  melancholy  man  ! 

His  hat  was  otT,  his  vest  apart. 
To  catch  heaven's  blessed  breeze  ; 

For  a  burning  thought  was  in  his  brow. 
And  his  bosom  ill  at  ease  ; 

So  he  leaned  his  head  on  his  hands,  and  read 
The  book  between  his  knees. 

Leaf  after  leaf  he  turned  it  o'er, 

Nor  ever  glanced  aside,  — 
For  the  peace  of  his  soul  he  read  that  book 

In  the  golden  eventide  ; 
Much  study  had  made  him  very  lean. 

And  pale,  and  leaden-eyed. 

At  last  he  shut  the  ponderous  tome  ; 

With  a  fast  and  fervent  grasp 
He  strained  the  dusky  covers  close. 

And  fixed  the  brazen  hasp  : 
"  O  God  !  could  I  so  close  my  mind. 

And  clasp  it  with  a  clasp  !  " 


Tlien  leaping  on  iii» 
Some  moody  turn 


on  his  feet  uprig..., 
s  he  took,  — 
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Now  up  the  mead,  then  dowu  the  mead. 

And  past  a  shady  uook,  — 
Ami,  lo  !  he  saw  a  little  boy 

That  pored  upon  a  book. 

"  My  gentle  lad,  what  is  't  you  read,  — 

Romance  or  faiiy  fable  ? 
Or  is  it  some  historic  page, 

Of  kings  and  crowns  unstable  ?" 
The  young  boy  gave  an  upwaid  glance,  — 

"  It  U  'The  Death  of  Al>el.'  " 

The  usher  took  six  hasty  strides. 

As  smit  with  sudden  pain,  — 
Six  hasty  strides  beyond  tlie  place. 

Then  slowly  back  again  ; 
And  down  he  sat  beside  the  lad, 

And  talked  with  him  of  fain  ; 

And,  long  since  then,  of  bloody  men, 

Whose  deeds  tradition  saves  ; 
And  lonely  folk  cut  olf  unseen, 

And  hid  in  suiiden  graves  ; 
And  horrid  stabs,  in  groves  forlorn  ; 

And  murders  done  in  caves  ; 

And  how  the  sprites  of  injured  men 

Shriek  upward  from  the  sod  ; 
Ay,  how  the  ghostly  hand  will  point 

To  show  the  burial  clod  ; 
And  unknown  facts  of  g\iilty  acts 

Are  seen  in  dreams  from  God. 

He  told  how  murderers  walk  the  earth 

beneath  the  curse  of  Cain,  — 
With  crimson  clouds  before  their  eyes. 

And  flames  about  their  brain  ; 
For  blood  has  left  ui)on  their  souls 

Its  everlasting  stain  ! 

"  And  well,"  quoth  he,  "  I  know  for  truth 
Their  pangs  must  be  extreme  — 

Woe,  woe,  unutterable  woe  !  — 
Who  spill  life's  sacred  stream. 

For  why  !    Methought,  last  night  I  wrought 
A  murder,  in  a  dream  ! 

"  One  that  had  never  done  me  WTong,  — 

A  feeble  man  and  old  ; 
I  leil  him  to  a  lonely  field,  — 

The  moon  shone  clear  and  cold  : 
Now  here,  said  I,  this  man  shall  die, 

And  1  will  have  his  gold  ! 

"Two  sudden  blows  with  a  ragged  stick, 

Anil  one  with  a  heavy  stone, 
One  lnnrieil  gash  with  a  hasty  knife,  — 

And  then  the  deed  was  done  : 
There  was  nothing  lying  at  my  feet 

But  lifeless  flesh  and  bone  ! 


"  Xothing  but  lifeless  flesh  and  bone, 

That  could  not  do  me  ill  ; 
And  yet  I  feared  him  all  the  more 

For  lying  there  so  still  : 
There  was  a  manhood  in  his  look 

That  murder  could  not  kill ! 

"And,  lo  !  the  universal  air 
Seemed  lit  with  ghastly  flame,  — 

Ten  thousand  thousand  dreadful  eyes 
Were  looking  down  in  blame  ; 

I  took  the  dead  man  by  his  hand, 
And  called  upon  his  name. 

"  0  God  !  it  made  me  quake  to  see 

Such  sense  within  the  slain  ; 
But,  when  I  touched  the  lifeless  clay, 

The  blood  gushed  out  amain  ! 
For  every  clot  a  burning  spot 

Was  scorching  in  my  brain  ! 

"My  head  was  like  an  ardent  coal, 

My  heart  as  solid  ice  ; 
My  wretched,  wretched  soul,  1  knew. 

Was  at  the  Devil's  price. 
A  dozen  times  1  groaned,  —  the  dead 

Had  never  groaned  but  twice. 

"  And  now,  from  forth  the  frowning  sky, 
From  the  heaven's  topmost  height, 

I  heard  a  voice,  —  the  awful  voice 
Of  the  blood-avenging  si)rite  : 

'  Thou  guilty  man  !  take  up  thy  dead. 
And  hide  it  from  my  sight ! ' 

"  And  I  took  the  dreary  body  up. 

And  cast  it  in  a  stream,  — 
The  sluggish  water  black  as  ink, 

The  depth  was  so  extreme  : 
My  gentle  boy,  remember,  this 

Is  nothing  but  a  dream  ! 

"  Down  went  the  corse  with  a  hollow  plunge. 

And  vanished  in  the  pool  ; 
Anon  I  cleansed  my  bloody  hands. 

And  washed  my  forehead  cool. 
And  sat  among  the  urchins  young. 

That  evening,  in  the  school. 

"  0  Heaven  '.  to  think  of  their  white  souls. 

And  mine  so  black  and  grim  ! 
I  could  not  share  in  ehililish  prayer. 

Nor  join  in  evening  hymn  ; 
Like  a  devil  of  the  |iit  I  .seemed. 

Mid  holy  cherubim  ! 

"And  Pe.ace  went  with  them,  one  and  all, 

An<l  each  cnliu  pillow  spread  ; 
But  (Jiiilt  was  my  grim  chamberlain. 

That  lighted  me  to  bed, 
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And  drew  my  midnight  curtains  round 
With  lingers  hloody  red  ! 

"  All  night  I  lay  in  agony, 

hi  anguish  dark  and  deep  ; 
My  fevered  eyes  I  dared  not  close, 

But  stared  aghast  at  Sleep  ; 
For  Sin  had  rendered  unto  her 

The  keys  ol'  hell  to  keep  ! 

"  All  niglit  I  lay  in  agony. 

From  weary  chime  to  ohirae  ; 
With  one  besetting  horrid  hiut 

That  racked  me  all  the  time,  — 
A  mighty  yearning,  like  the  first 

Fierce  impulse  uuto  ci-ime,  — 

"  One  stem  tjTannic  thought,  that  made 

All  other  thoughts  its  slave  ! 
Stronger  and  stronger  every  pulse 

Did  that  temptation  crave,  — 
Still  urging  me  to  go  and  see 

The  dead  man  in  his  grave  ! 

"  Heavily  I  rose  up,  as  soon 

As  light  was  in  the  sky, 
And  sought  the  black  accursM  pool 

With  a  wild,  misgiving  eye  ; 
And  I  saw  the  dead  in  the  river-bed, 

For  the  faithless  stream  was  dry. 

"  Merrily  rose  the  lark,  and  shook 

The  dew-drop  from  its  wing  ; 
But  I  never  marked  its  morning  flight, 

I  never  heard  it  sing, 
For  1  was  stooping  once  again 

Under  the  horrid  thing. 

"  With  breathless  speed,  like  a  soul  in  chase, 

1  took  him  up  and  ran  ; 
There  was  no  time  to  dig  a  grave 

Before  the  day  began,  — 
In  a  lonesome  wood,  with  heaps  of  leaves, 

I  hid  the  mui'dered  man  ! 


"  And  all  that  day  I  read  in  school. 
But  my  thought  was  otherwhere  ; 

As  soon  as  the  midday  task  was  done. 
In  secret  I  was  there,  — 

And  a  mighty  wind  had  swept  the  leaves, 
And  still  the  corse  was  bare  ! 

"Then  down  I  cast  me  on  my  face. 

And  first  began  to  weep. 
For  I  knew  my  secret  then  was  one 

That  earth  refused  to  keep,  — 
Or  land  or  sea,  though  he  should  be 

Ten  thousand  fathoms  deep. 

"  So  wills  the  fierce  avenging  sprite. 

Till  blood  for  blood  atones  ! 
Ay,  though  he  's  buried  in  a  cave. 

And  trodden  down  with  stones. 
And  years  have  rotted  off  his  flesh,  — • 

The  world  shall  see  his  bones  ! 

"  0  God  !  that  horrid,  horrid  dream 

Besets  me  now  awake  ! 
Again  —  again,  with  dizzy  brain. 

The  human  life  I  take  ; 
And  my  red  right  hand  gi'ows  raging  hot, 

Like  Cranmer's  at  the  stake. 

"  And  still  no  peace  for  the  restless  clay 

Will  wave  or  mold  allow  ; 
The  horrid  thing  pursues  my  soul,  — 

It  stands  before  me  now  ! " 
The  fearful  boy  looked  up,  and  saw 

Huge  drops  upon  his  brow. 

That  very  night,  while  gentle  sleep 

The  urchin's  eyelids  kissed, 
Two  stern-faced  men  set  out  from  Lynn 

Through  the  cold  and  heavy  mist  ; 
And  Eugene  Aram  walked  between. 

With  gyves  upon  his  wrist. 

Thomas  Hood, 
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DmOE  OF  ALAEIC   THE  VISIGOTH. 

[Alaiic  stormed  and  spoiled  thecily  of  Rome,  and  was  afterwards 
buried  in  the  channel  of  the  river  Busentius.  the  water  of  which 
had  been  diverted  from  its  course  thai  tlie  body  might  be  interred  ] 

WiiKN  I  am  ilead,  no  pageant  train 
Shall  waste  their  soitows  at  my  bier, 

Nor  worthless  pomp  of  homage  vain 
Stain  it  with  liypocritie  tear  ; 

For  I  will  die  as  I  ilid  live, 

Nor  take  the  boon  I  cannot  give. 

Ye  shall  not  raise  a  marble  bnst 

Upon  the  .spot  where  I  repose  ; 
Ye  shall  not  fawn  before  my  dust, 

In  hollow  circumstance  of  woes  ; 
Nor  sculptured  clay,  with  lying  breath, 
Insult  the  clay  that  moliU  beneath. 

Ye  shall  not  pile  with  servile  toil 
Your  monuments  upon  my  breast. 

Nor  yef  within  the  common  soil 

Ijiy  down  the  wreck  of  jiower  to  rest ; 

Where  man  can  boast  that  he  has  trod 

On  him  that  was  "  the  scourge  of  God." 

But  ye  the  mountain-stream  shall  turn, 

And  lay  its  secret  channel  bare 
And  hollow,  for  your  sovereign's  urn 

A  resting-place  forever  there  : 
Tlien  bid  its  everlasting  springs 
Flow  back  upon  the  king  of  kings  ; 
And  never  bo  the  secret  said. 
Until  the  deep  give  up  his  dead. 

My  gold  and  silver  ye  shall  fling 

Back  to  the  clods  that  gave  them  birth  ;  — 
The  captured  crowns  of  many  a  king. 

The  ransom  of  a  conquered  earth  ; 
For  e'en  thotigh  dead  will  I  control 
The  trophies  of  the  capitol. 

But  when,  licncath  the  mountain-tide, 
Yc  'vo  laid  your  monarch  down  to  rot. 

Ye  shall  not  rear  upon  its  side 

Pillar  or  mound  to  mark  the  spot ; 


For  long  enough  the  world  has  shook 
Beneath  the  terrors  of  my  look  ; 
And  now,  that  I  have  ran  my  race. 
The  astonished  realms  shall  rest  a  space. 

My  course  was  like  a  river  deep. 

And  from  the  northern  hills  1  burst. 

Across  the  world  in  wrath  to  sweep. 
And  where  I  went  the  spot  wa-s  cui-sed, 

Nor  blade  of  grass  again  was  seen 

Where  Alaric  and  his  liosts  had  been. 

See  how  their  h.iughty  barriers  fail 
Beneath  the  terror  of  the  Goth, 

Their  iron-breasted  legions  tpiail 
Before  my  ratliless  sab.ioth, 

And  low  the  queen  of  empires  kneels, 

And  grovels  at  my  chariot-wheels. 

Not  for  myself  did  I  ascend 

In  judgment  my  triumphal  car  ; 

'T  was  God  alone,  on  high,  diil  send 
The  avenging  Scythian  to  the  war, 

To  shake  abroad,  with  iron  hand, 

The  appointed  scourge  of  his  command. 

With  iron  hand  that  scourge  I  reared 
O'er  guilty  king  and  guilty  re.alm  ; 
Destniction  was  the  ship  I  steered. 

And  vengeance  sat  upon  the  helm. 
When,  launched  in  fur\-  on  the  Hood, 
1  plowed  my  way  through  seas  of  blood, 
And,  in  the  ,sti-eam  their  hearts  had  spilt, 
Washed  out  the  long  arrears  of  guilt. 

Across  the  everlasting  Alp 

I  potircd  the  torrent  of  my  powers. 

And  feeble  Cn>sars  shrieked  for  help. 

In  vain,  \vithin  their  sevcn-hilled  towers  ! 

I  quenched  in  blood  the  brightest  gem 

That  glittered  in  their  diadem, 

And  struck  a  darker,  deejier  dyo 

In  the  purple  of  their  majesty, 

And  bade  my  Nortlieni  bannei's  shine 

Upon  the  conquered  Palatine. 


■+ 


My  course  is  nm,  my  errand  done  ; 

I  go  to  Him  from  whom  I  came  ; 
But  never  yet  shall  set  the  sun 

Of  gloiy  that  adorns  my  name  ; 
And  Roman  hearts  shall  long  be  sick, 
When  men  shall  think  of  Alaric. 

My  course  is  run,  my  errand  done  ; 

But  darker  ministers  of  fate, 
Impatient,  round  the  eternal  throne, 

And  in  the  caveS  of  vengeance,  wait  ; 
And  soon  mankind  shall  blench  away 
Before  the  name  of  Attila. 

EDWARD  Everett. 


THE  TOMB  OF  CYKUS. 

A  VOICE  from  stately  Babylon,  a  mourner's  rising 

cry, 
And  Lydia's  marble  palaces  give  back  their  deep 

reply  ; 
And  like  the  sounds  of  distant  winds  o'er  ocean's 

billows  sent, 
Ecbatana,  thy  storied  walls  send  forth  the  wUd 

lament. 

For  he,  the  dreaded  arbiter,  a  dawning  empire's 
trust. 

The  eagle  child  of  victory,  the  great,  the  wise, 
the  just, 

Assyria's  famed  and  conquering  sword,  and  Me- 
dia's regal  strength. 

Hath  bowed  his  head  to  earth  beneath  a  mightier 
hand  at  length. 

And  darkly  through  a  sorrowing  land  Euphrates 

winds  along. 
And  Cydnus  with  its  silver  wave  hath  heard  the 

funeral  song  ; 
And  through   the   wide    and   sultry   East,   and 

through  the  frozen  North, 
The  tabret  and  the  harp  are  hushed,  —  the  wail 

of  grief  goes  forth. 

There  is  a  solitary  tomb,  with  rankling  weeds  o'er- 
grown, 

A  single  palm  bends  mournfully  beside  the  mold- 
cring  stone. 

Amidst  whose  leaves  the  passing  breeze  with  fit- 
ful gust  and  slow 

Seems  sighing  forth  a  feeble  dirge  for  him  who 
sleeps  below. 

Beside,  its  sparkling  drops  of  foam  a  desert  foun- 

tnin  showers  ; 
And,  floating  calm,  the  lotus  viTcathes  its  red  and 

scented  flowers  : 


Here  lurks  the  mountalu  fox  unseen  beside  the 

vulture's  nest  ; 
And  steals  the  wUd  hyena  forth,  in  lone  and  silent 

quest. 

Is  this  deserted  resting-place  the  couch  of  fallei 
might  ? 

And  ends  the  path  of  glory  thus,  and  fame's  in- 
spiring light  ? 

Chief  of  a  progeny  of  kings  renowned  and  feared 
afar, 

How  is  thy  boasted  name  forgot,  and  dimmed 
thine  honor's  star  ! 

Approach,  —  what  saith  the  graven  verse  ?  "Alas 

for  human  pride  ! 
Dominion's  envied  gifts  were  mine,   nor  earth 

her  praise  denied. 
Thou  traveler,  if  a  suppliant's  voice  find  echo  in 

thy  breast, 
0,  envy  not  the  little  dust  that  hides  my  mortal 

rest  ! " 

A.NONVMOUS. 


ANNE  HATHAWAY. 

TO    THE    IDOL    OF    MY    EVE    AND    DELIGHT    OF    MY    HEART. 
ANNE    HATHAWAY. 

Would  ye  be  taught,  ye  feathered  throng. 
With  love's  sweet  notes  to  grace  your  song, 
To  pierce  the  heart  with  thrilling  lay, 
Listen  to  mine  Anne  Hathaway  ! 
She  hath  a  way  to  sing  so  clear, 
Phcebus  might  wondering  stop  to  hear. 
To  melt  the  sad,  make  blithe  the  gay. 
And  nature  charm,  Anne  hath  a  way  ; 

She  hath  a  way, 

Anne  Hathaway  ; 
To  breathe  delight  Anne  hath  a  way. 

When  Envy's  breath  and  rancorous  tooth 

Do  soil  and  bite  fair  worth  and  truth. 

And  merit  to  distress  betray, 

To  soothe  the  lieart  Anne  hath  a  way. 

She  hath  a  way  to  chase  despair, 

To  heal  all  grief,  to  cure  all  care, 

Turn  foulest  night  to  fairest  day. 

Thou  know'st,  fond  heart,  Anne  hath  a  way ; 

She  hath  a  way, 

Anne  Hathaway  ; 
To  make  grief  bliss,  Anne  hath  a  way. 

Talk  not  of  gems,  the  orient  list, 
The  diamond,  topaz,  amethyst. 
The  emcnild  mild,  the  ruby  gay  ; 
Talk  of  my  gem,  Anne  Hathaway  ! 
She  hath  a  way,  with  her  bright  eye, 
Their  various  lusters  to  defy,  — 
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The  jewels  she,  and  the  foil  they, 
So  sweet  to  look  Anue  hath  a  way  ; 

She  hath  a  way, 

Auiie  Hathaway  ; 
To  shame  bright  gems,  Anne  hath  a  way. 

But  were  it  to  my  fancy  given 

To  rate  her  uharms,  1  'd  call  them  heaven  ; 

For  though  a  mortal  made  of  clay, 

Angels  must  love  Anne  Hathaway  ; 

She  hath  a  way  so  to  control, 

Ti>  raptui-e,  the  imprisoned  soul, 

And  sweetest  heaven  on  earth  display, 

That  to  be  heaven  Anne  hath  a  way  ; 

She  hath  a  way, 

Anne  Hathaway  ; 
To  be  heaven's  self,  Anne  hath  a  way. 

ANONYMOUS.* 


tJNDER  THE  PORTRAIT  OF  JOHN  MILTON 

PREFI.XED  TO    "  PARADISE  LOST." 

Three  Poets,  in  three  distant  ages  boni, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England  did  adorn. 
The  first  in  loftiness  of  tliought  surpassed  ; 
The  next  in  majesty  ;  in  both  the  last. 
The  force  of  natiire  could  no  fiu'ther  go  ; 
To  make  a  third,  she  joined  the  former  two. 

John  Drvden. 


TO  MILTON. 

Mn.TON  !  thou  sliouldst  be  living  at  this  hour  : 
England  hath  neeil  of  thee  :  she  is  a  fen 
Of  stagnant  waters  :  altar,  sword,  and  pen. 
Fireside,  the  heroic  wealth  of  hall  and  bower. 
Have  forfeited  their  ancient  English  dower 
Of  inward  happiness.     We  are  selfish  men  ; 
Oil  I  raise  us  up,  return  to  us  again  ; 
And  give  us  manners,  virtue,  freedom,  power. 
Thy  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart  : 
Thou  hadst  a  voice  whose  sound  was  like  the  sea ; 
Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  m.ijestic,  free. 
So  diilst  tliou  travel  on  life's  I'omnion  way. 
In  cheerful  godliness  ;  and  yet  thy  heart 
The  lowliest  duties  on  herself  did  lay. 

wu.LiAM  Wordsworth. 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  BEN  JONSON. 

The  Muse's  fairest  light  in  no  dark  time. 
The  wonder  of  a  learn^d  age  ;  the  line 
Which   none  can   pass  !  the  most  proportioned 
wit,  — 

•  Thill  poem  has  sometimes,  but  surely  wltliout  much  reason, 
been  altriljutctl  to  SIialtespcArc. 


To  nature,  the  best  judge  of  what  was  fit ; 
The  deepest,  plainest,  highest,  clearest  pen  ; 
The  voice  most  echoed  by  consenting  men  ; 
The  soul  which  answered  best  to  all  well  said 
By  others,  and  which  most  rec|uital  made  ; 
Tuned  to  the  highest  key  of  ancient  Rome, 
Returning  all  her  music  with  his  own  ; 
In  wliom,  with  nature,  study  claimed  a  part, 
And  yet  who  to  himself  owed  all  his  art  : 
Here  lies  Ben  Jouson  !  eveiy  age  will  look 
With  sorrow  here,  with  wonder  on  his  book. 

JOHN  CLEVELAND. 


ODE  TO  BEN  JONSON. 

Ah  Ben  ! 
Say  how  or  when 
Shall  we,  thy  guests, 
Jleet  at  those  lyric  feasts, 

Maile  at  the  Sun, 
The  Dog,  the  Tri|ile  Tun  ; 
Where  we  such  clusters  had 
As  made  us  nobly  wild,  not  mad  ; 
And  yet  each  verse  of  thine 
Outdid  the  meat,  outdid  the  frolic  wine. 

My  Ben  ! 

Or  come  again. 

Or  send  to  us 
Thy  wit's  great  overplus  ; 

But  teach  us  yet 
Wisely  to  husband  it. 
Lest  we  that  talent  spend  : 
And  having  once  brought  to  an  end 

That  precious  stock,  the  store 
Of  such  a  wit,  tlie  world  should  have  no  more. 

ROBERI"  HERRICK. 


PRAYER  TO  BEN  JONSON. 

WiiKM  I  a  verse  shall  make, 
Know  I  have  prayed  thee. 
For  old  religion's  sake. 
Saint  Ben,  to  aid  me. 

Make  the  way  smooth  for  me, 
When  I,  thy  Herrick, 
Honoring  thee,  on  my  knee 
Offer  my  lyric. 

Candles  1  '11  give  to  theo. 
And  a  new  nltar  ; 
Anil  thou,  .'iaint  Ben,  shalt  bo 
Writ  in  my  psalter. 


ROBERT  HeRKICK. 
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BEN  JONSOIfS    COMMONPLACE  BOOK. 

His  learning  such,  no  author,  old  or  new. 

Escaped  his  reading  that  deserved  his  view  ; 
And  such  his  judgment,  so  exact  his  taste, 
Of  what  was  best  in  books,  or  what  books  best. 
That  had  he  joined  those  notes  his  laboi-s  took 
From  each   most   praised  and   praise-deserving 

book, 
And   could  the   world   of  that   choice  treasure 

boast. 
It  need  not  care  though  all  the  rest  were  lost. 

LUCIUS  CARV  (LORD  FALKLAND). 


PRAXITELES. 


FROM  THE  GREEK. 


Ven'us  (loquihir).  Paris,  Anchises,  and  Adonis  - 

three. 
Three  only,  did  nie  ever  naked  see  ; 
But  this  I'raxiteles  —  when,  where,  did  he  ? 


SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY. 

A  SWEET,  attractive  kind  of  grace, 
A  full  assurance  given  by  looks, 
Continual  comfort  in  a  face, 

The  lineaments  of  Gospel  books  ! 
I  trow,  that  countenance  cannot  lie 
Whose  thoughts  are  legible  in  the  eye. 

Was  ever  eye  did  see  that  face, 

Was  ever  ear  did  hear  that  tongue, 
Was  ever  mind  did  mind  hi.s  grace. 
That  ever  thought  the  travel  long  ? 
But  eyes  and  ears,  and  every  thought. 
Were  with  his  sweet  perfections  caught. 
Matthew  rovden. 


EPITAPH  ON  THE  COTTNTESS  OF  PEMBROKE. 

Un'Pekxeath  this  marble  hearse 
Lies  the  auhjert  of  all  verse, 
Sydney's  sister,  —  Pembroke's  mother. 
Death,  ere  thou  hast  slain  another 
Fair  and  wise  and  good  as  she. 
Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee  ! 

Marble  piles  let  no  man  raise 

To  her  name  in  after  days  ; 
Some  kind  woman,  born  as  she, 
Reading  this,  like  Niobc 
.Shall  turn  marble,  and  Iiecome 
Both  her  mourner  and  her  tomb. 

Bfn  Jonson. 


EPITAPH  ON   ELIZABETH  L.   H. 

WouLDST  thou  heare  what  man  can  say 

In  a  little  ?  —  reader,  staj'  ! 

Underneath  this  stone  doth  lye 

As  much  beauty  as  could  dye,  — 

Which  in  life  did  harbor  give 

To  more  vertue  than  doth  live. 

If  at  all  she  had  a  fault. 

Leave  it  buried  in  this  vault. 

One  name  was  Elizabeth,  — 

The  other,  let  it  sleep  with  death  : 

Fitter  where  it  dyed  to  teU, 

Than  that  it  lived  at  all.     Farewell  ! 

Bek  Jonson. 


ZIMRI. 


GEORGE  VILLIERS,  DUKE  OF  BUCKINCHA^L     1682. 

Some  of  their  chiefs  were  princes  of  the  land  ; 
In  the  first  rank  of  these  did  Zimri  stand  ; 
A  man  so  various,  tliat  he  seemed  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome  : 
Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong  ; 
Was  everything  by  starts,  and  nothing  long  ; 
But,  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon, 
W^as  chjTiiist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  buffoon  ; 
Then  all  for  women,  painting,  rhyming,  drinking. 
Besides  ten  thousand  freaks  that  died  in  thinking. 
Blest  madman,  who  could  every  hour  employ. 
With  something  new  to  wish  or  to  enjoy  ! 
Railing  and  praising  were  Ids  usual  themes  ; 
And  both,  to  show  his  judgment,  in  extremes  : 
So  over-violent  or  over-civil, 
Tliat  every  man  with  him  was  god  or  devil. 
In  squandering  wealth  was  his  peciiliar  art ; 
Nothing  went  unrewarded  but  desert. 
Beggared  by  fools,  whom  still  he  found  too  late; 
He  had  his  jest,  and  they  had  his  estate. 
He  laughed  himself  from  court,  then  sought  relief 
By  forming  parties,  but  could  ne'er  be  chief  ; 
For,  spite  of  him,  the  weight  of  business  fell 
On  Absalom,  and  wise  Achitophel. 
Thus,  wicked  but  in  will,  of  means  bereft. 
He  left  no  faction,  but  of  tliat  was  left 

John  Drvden, 


CHARLES  XII. 

O.s  what  foundations  stands  the  warrior's  pride, 
How  just  his  hopes,  let  Swedisli  Cliarles  decide  : 
A  frame  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  fire, 
No  dangers  fright  him,  and  no  laboi-s  tire ; 
O'er  love,  o'er  fear,  extends  bis  wide  domain, 
Uneonquered  lord  of  plca.sure  and  of  pain. 
No  joys  to  him  pacifio  scepters  yield. 
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AV:u-  sounds  the  trump,  he  rushes  to  the  field  ; 
Beliold  surrounding  kings  their  power  combine, 
And  one  capitulate,  and  one  resign  ; 
Peace  courts  his  hand,  but  spreads  her  charms  in 

vain  ; 
"  Tliink  nothing  gained,"  he  cries,   "till  naught 

remain, 
On  lloscow's  walls  till  Gothic  standards  fly. 
And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  polar  sky." 
The  march  begins  in  military  state, 
And  nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait ; 
Stern  famine  guards  the  solitary  coast. 
And  winter  barricades  the  realms  ol'  IVost. 
He  comes,  nor  want  nor  cold  his  course  delay; 
Hide,  blushing  glory,  hide  Pultowa's  day  1 
The  vaunuished  hero  leaves  his  broken  bauds, 
And  shows  his  miseries  in  distant  lands  ; 
Condemned  a  neeily  supplicant  to  wait, 
A\'hile  ladies  interpose  and  slaves  debate. 
]!ut  did  not  chance  at  length  her  error  nieud  ? 
Did  no  subverted  empire  mark  his  end  ? 
l-liil  rival  nionarchs  give  the  fatal  wound. 
Or  hostile  millions  press  him  to  the  gi'ound  ? 
His  fall  was  destined  to  a  baiTen  strand, 
A  petty  fortress,  and  a  dubious  hand  ; 
He  left  the  name,  at  which  the  world  grew  pale, 
To  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale. 

SAMUEL  JOH.NSON. 


OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

Hiiw  shall  I  then  begin,  or  where  conclude, 

To  draw  a  fame  so  truly  circular  ? 
For  in  a  round  what  order  can  be  showed, 

Where  all  the  parts  so  equal  perfect  are  ? 

His  grandeur  he  derived  from  Heaven  alone  ; 

I'lir  he  was  great,  ere  fortune  made  him  so  : 
And  wars,  like  mists  that  rise  against  the  sun. 

Made  him  but  greater  seem,  not  greater  grow. 

No  borrowed  bays  his  temples  did  ailorn, 
I'ut  to  our  crown  he  did  fresli  jewels  bring  ; 

Nor  was  his  virtue  jjoisoned  soon  as  born. 
With  the  too  early  thoughts  of  being  king. 

Fortune  —  that  e.a-sy  mistress  to  the  young. 
But  to  lier  ancient  servants  coy  and  hard  — 

Him  at  that  age  her  favorites  ranked  among. 
When  she  her  best-loved  Pompey  did  discard. 

He,  private,  marked  the  fault  of  others'  sw.iy 
And  set  as  .sea-marks  for  himself  to  shun  : 

Not  like  rash  monarehs,  who  their  youth  lietray 
By  acts  their  age  too  late  would  wish  undone. 


Swift  and  resistless  through  the  land  he  past, 
Like  that  bold  Greek  who  did  the  East  subdue, 

And  made  to  battles  such  heroic  haste, 
As  if  on  wings  of  victory  he  flew. 

He  fought,  secure  of  fortune  as  of  fame  : 
Still,  by  new  maps,  the  island  might  be  shown, 

Of  conquests,  which  he  strewed  where'er  he  came, 
Thick  as  the  galaxy  with  stars  is  sown. 

Nor  was  he  like  those  stars  which  only  shine. 
When  to  pale  mariners  they  storms  portend  : 

He  had  his  calmer  influence,  and  his  mien 
Did  love  and  majesty  together  blend. 

'T  is  true,  his  countenance  did  imjirint  an  awe  ; 

Aud  naturally  all  souls  to  his  did  bow. 
As  wands  of  divination  downward  chaw. 

And  point  to  beds  where  sovereign  gold  doth 
grow. 

For  from  all  tempers  he  could  service  draw  ; 

The  worth  of  each,  with  its  alloy,  he  knew  ; 
And,  as  the  confidant  of  Nature,  saw 

How  she  complexions  did  divide  aud  brew. 

Or  he  their  single  virtues  did  survey, 
By  intuition,  in  his  own  large  breast. 

Where  all  the  rich  ideas  of  them  lay, 

That  were  the  rule  and  measure  to  the  rest. 

Such  was  our  prince  ;  yet  owned  a  soul  above 
The  highest  acts  it  could  produce  to  show  : 

Thus  poor  mechanic  arts  in  public  move, 
Whilst  the  deep  secrets  beyond  practice  go. 

Nor  died  he  when  liLs  ebbing  fame  went  less. 
But  when  fresh  laurels  courted  him  to  live  : 

He  seemed  but  to  prevent  some  new  success, 
As  if  above  what  triumphs  earth  could  give. 

His  latest  victories  still  thickest  came, 
As,  near  the  center,  motion  doth  increase  ; 

Till  he,  pressed  down  by  his  own  weighty  name. 
Did,  like  the  vestal,  under  sjioils  decease. 

John  Drvdbn. 


TO  THE  LORD-GENERAL  CROMWELL. 

Cromwei.i.,  ourcliief  of  men,  who  through  a  cloud, 
Not  of  war  only,  but  detnu^tions  rude. 
Guided  by  faith  and  matchless  fortitude, 
To  peaceand  truth  thy  glorious  w.iy  hast  |ilowed  ; 
And  on  the  neck  of  crowiied  fortune  i)roud 
Hast  reared  God's  trophies,  and  his  work  pur- 
sued, 
Willie  Darwen  stream,  with  blood  of  Scots  im- 
bued, 
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Anil  Dunbar  field  resounds  tliy  praises  loud, 
And  Worcester's  laureate  WTeath.     Yet  much  re- 
mains 
To  conquer  still ;  Peace  hath  her  victories 
No  less  renowned  than  War  :  new  foes  arise, 
Threatening  to  hind  our  souls  with  secular  chains : 
Help  us  to  save  free  conscience  from  the  paw 
Of  hireling  wolves,  whose  gospel  is  their  maw. 

MlLTOX. 


SPORUS,  — LORD  HERVEY. 

FROM  THE  "PROLOGUE  TO  THE  SATIRES." 

Let  Sporus  tremble.  —  A.*   What  ?  that  thing 
of  silk, 
Sporus,  that  mere  white  curd  of  asses'  milk  ? 
Satire  of  sense,  alas  !  can  Sporus  feel  ? 
Who  breaks  a  butterfly  upon  a  wheel  ? 

P.t   Yet  let  me  flap  this  bug  with  gilded  wings. 
This  painted  child  of  dirt  that  stinks  and  stings  ; 
Whose  buzz  the  witty  and  the  fair  annoys, 
Yet  wit  ne'er  tastes,  and  beauty  ne'er  enjoys  : 
So  well-bred  spaniels  civilly  delight 
In  nnimbling  of  the  game  they  dare  not  bite. 
Eternal  smiles  his  emptiness  betray, 
As  shallow  streams  run  dimpling  all  the  way. 
Whether  in  florid  impotence  he  speaks. 
And,  as  the  prompter  breathes,  the  puppet  squeaks, 
Or  at  the  ear  of  Eve,  familiar  toad. 
Half  froth,  half  venom,  spits  himself  abroad. 
In  puns,  or  politics,  or  tales,  or  lies. 
Or  spite,  or  snmt,  or  rhjones,  or  blasphemies  ; 
His  wit  all  seesaw,  between  that  and  this, 
Now  high,  now  low,  now  master  up,  now  miss. 
And  he  himself  one  vile  antithesis. 
Ampliil)ious  thing  !  that,  acting  either  part, 
The  trifling  head,  or  tlie  corrupted  lieart. 
Fop  at  the  toilet,  flatterer  at  the  board, 
Now  trips  a  lady,  and  now  struts  a  lord. 
Eve's  tempter  thus  the  rabbins  have  exprest, 
A  cherub's  face,  a  reptile  all  the  rest ; 
Beauty  that  shocks  you,  parts  that  nonewill  trust, 
Wit  that  can  creep,  and  pride  that  licks  the  dust. 

ALE,\ANDER  POPE. 


OG,  — SHADWELL,  THE  DRAMATIST. 

Now  stop  your  noses,  readers,  all  and  some, 
For  here  's  a  tun  of  midnight  work  to  come. 
Og,  from  a  treason-tavern  rolling  home  ; 
Kound  as  a  globe,  and  liquored  every  chink. 
Goodly  and  gi-eat  he  sails  behind  his  link  : 
With  ail  tins  bulk  there  "s  nothing  lost  in  Og, 
For  every  inch  that  is  not  fool  is  rogue  ; 

*  Arbuthnot.  f  Pope 


A  monstrous  mass  of  foul,  corrupted  matter. 
As  all  the  devils  had  spewed  to  make  the  batter. 
The  midwife  laid  her  hand  on  liis  thick  skull, 
Witli  this  projihetic  blessing,  —  "  Be  thou  dull ; 
Diink,  swear,  and  roar,  forbear  no  lewd  delight 
Fit  for  thy  bulk  ;  do  anything  but  wiite  : 
Thou  art  of  lasting  make,  like  thoughtless  men  ; 
A  strong  nativity  —  but  for  the  pen  ! 
Eat  opium,  mingle  arsenic  in  thy  drink, 
Still  thou  mayst  live,  avoiding  pen  and  ink." 
I  see,  I  see,  't  is  counsel  given  in  vain. 
For  treason  botched  in  rhjine  will  be  thy  bane ; 
Rhyme  is  the  rock  on  which  thou  art  to  ^Teck, 
'T  is  fatal  to  thy  fame  and  to  thy  neck  ; 
Why  shovdd  thy  meter  good  King  David  blast  ? 
A  psalm  of  his  will  surely  be  thy  last. 
A  double  noose  thou  on  thy  neck  dost  pull 
For  writing  treason  and  for  writing  didl. 
To  die  for  faction  is  a  common  evil. 
But  to  be  hanged  for  nonsense  is  the  devil. 

John  Drvden. 


SMOLLETT. 

Whence  could  arise  the  mighty  critic  spleen, 
The  muse  a  trifler,  and  her  theme  so  mean  ? 
What  had  I  done  that  angry  heaven  should  send 
The  bitterest  foe  where  most  I  w'ished  a  friend  ? 
Oft  hath  my  tongue  been  wanton  at  this  name, 
And  hailed  the  honors  of  thy  matchless  fame. 
For  me  let  hoary  Fielding  bite  the  ground. 
So  nobler  Pickle  stands  superbly  bound  ; 
From  Livy's  temples  tear  the  historic  crown, 
Which  with  more  justice  blooms  upon  thy  own. 
Compared  with  thee,  be  all  life-writers  dumb. 
But  he  who  WTote  the  life  of  Tommy  Thumb. 
Who  ever  read  the  Regicide  but  swore 
The  author  WTote  as  man  ne'er  wrote  before  ? 
Others  for  plots  and  undei-plots  maj-  call. 
Here  's  the  right  method,  —  have  no  plot  at  all ! 

JOH.N  CHURCHILL. 


ADDISON. 

FROM  THE  "PROLOGUE  TO  THE  SATIRES.** 

Peace  to  all  .such  !  but  were  there  one  whose  firea 
True  genius  kindles,  and  fair  fame  inspires  ; 
Blest  with  each  t;dent  and  each  art  to  please. 
And  born  to  WTite,  converse,  and  live  with  ease  : 
Should  such  a  man,  too  fond  to  rule  alone. 
Bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  biotlier  near  the  throne, 
View  him  with  scornful,  yet  with  jealous  eyes. 
And  hate  for  arts  that  caused  liimself  to  rise  ; 
Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer, 
And,  without  sneering,  teacli  the  rest  to  sneer  ; 
Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike, 
Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike  ; 
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Alike  resei-veJ  to  bluine,  or  to  commend, 
A  timorous  foe,  anil  a  suspicious  IVicnd  ; 
Dreading  evi-u  fools,  by  flatterei-s  besieged, 
And  so  obliging  that  he  ne'er  obliged  ; 
Like  Cato,  give  his  little  senate  laws. 
And  sit  attentive  to  his  own  applause  ; 
Whilst  wits  and  templars  every  sentence  raise, 
And  wonder  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise  :  — 
AVho  Ijut  must  laugh,  if  such  a  one  there  be  ? 
Who  would  not  weep,  if  Atticus  were  he  ? 

ALEXANDER  POPE. 


THE  PRmCESS  CHARLOTTE. 

FROM   "CHILDE  HAROLD." 

IIauk  !  forth  from  the  abyss  a  voice  proceeds, 
A  long,  low,  distant  murmur  of  dread  sound, 
Such  as  arises  when  a  nation  bleeds 
With  some  deep  and  immedicable  wound  ; 
Through  storm  and  darkness  yawns  the  rend- 
ing gi'ound, 
The  gulf  is  thick  with  phantoms,  but  the  chief 
Seems  royal  still,  though  with  her  head  dis- 
crowned. 
And  pale,  but  lovely,  with  maternal  grief 
She  clasps  a  babe,  to  whom  her  breast  yields  no 
relief. 

Scion  of  chiefs  and  monarchs,  where  art  thou  ? 
Fond  hope  of  many  nations,  art  thou  dead  ? 
Could  not  the  grave  forget  thee,  and  lay  low 
Some  less  majestic,  le^  beloved  head  ? 
In  the  .sad  midnight,  while  thy  lieart  still  bled. 
The  mother  of  a  moment,  o'er  thy  boy. 
Death  hushed  that  pang  forever  :  with  thee  fled 
The  present  hajipiness  and  promised  joy 
Which  filled  the  imperial  isles  ao  full  it  seemed 
to  cloy. 

Peasants  bring  forth  in  safety.  —  Can  it  be, 
0  thou  that  wert  so  happy,  so  adored  ! 
Those  who  weep  not  for  kings  shall  weep  for  thee. 
And  Freedom's  heart,  giown  heavy,  cease  to 

hoard 
Her  many  griefs  for  O.nk:  for  she  had  poured 
Her  orisons  for  thee,  and  o'er  thy  head 
llihcld  her  Iris.  — Thou,  too,  lonely  lord, 
.\nil  desolate  consort,  —  vainly  wert  thon  wed  ! 
The  husband  of  a  year  !  the  father  of  the  deail  ! 

Of  sackcloth  was  thy  wedding  garment  made  ; 
Thy  liiidal's  fruit  is  a.shes  ;  in  the  dust 
The  fair-haired  Daughter  of  the  Isles  is  laid. 
The  love  of  millions  !     How  we  <lid  intrust 
Futurity  to  her  !  and,  tliough  it  must 
Darken  above  our  bones,  yet  fondly  <leenied 
Oui'  children  should  obey  lier  child,  and  blessed 


Her  and  her  hoped-for  seed,  whose  promise 
seemed 
Like  stars  to  shepherds'  eyes  :  —  't  was  but  a 
meteor  beamed. 

Woe  unto  us,  not  her  ;  for  she  sleeps  well : 
The  fickle  reek  of  popular  breath,  the  tongue 
Of  hollow  counsel,  the  false  oracle. 
Which  from  the  birth  of  monarchy  hath  rung 
Its  knell  in  princely  ears,  till  the  o'erstung 
Nations  have  armed  in  madness,  the  strange  fate 
Which  tumbles  mightiest  sovereigns,  and  hath 

Hung 
Agaiust  their  blind  omnipotence  a  weight 
Within  the  opposing  scale,  which  crushes  soon 

or  late,  — 

These  might  have  been  her  destiny  ;  but  no. 
Our  hearts  deny  it :  and  so  young,  so  fair, 
Good  without  eifort,  great  without  a  foe  ; 
But  now  a  bride  and  mother,  —  and  now  there/ 
How  many  ties  did  that  stern  moment  tear  ! 
From  thy  sire's  to  his  humblest  subject's  breast 
Is  linked  the  electric  chain  of  that  despair. 
Whose  shock  was  as  an  earthquake's,  and  op- 

prest 
The  land  which  loved  thee  so  that  none  could 

love  thee  best. 

LORD  BYRON. 


ODE  TO  NAPOLEON. 

'T  rs  done,  —  but  yesterday  a  king  ! 

And  ai'med  with  kings  to  strive,  — 
And  now  thou  art  a  nameless  thing  ; 

So  abject,  ^-  yet  alive  ! 
Is  this  the  man  of  thousand  thrones, 
Who  strewed  our  earth  with  hostile  bones, 

And  can  he  thus  survive  ? 
Since  he,  mi.scalled  the  Horning  Star, 
Nor  man  nor  fiend  hath  fallen  so  far. 

lll-nundcd  man  !  why  scourge  thy  kind 

Who  bowed  so  low  the  knee  ? 
liy  gazing  on  thyself  grown  blind, 

Thou  taught'st  the  rest  to  see. 
With  might  unquestioned,  —  power  to  save, - 
Thine  only  gift  hath  been  the  grave 

To  tho.se  that  worshiped  thee  ; 
Nor  till  thy  fall  could  mortals  guess 
Ambition's  less  than  littleness  I 

Thanks  for  that  les.son,  —  it  will  teach 

To  after  wairiors  more 
Than  higli  jihilosophy  can  preach. 

And  vainly  preached  before. 
That  spell  ujion  the  minds  of  men 
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Breaks  never  to  unite  again, 

Tliut  led  tliem  to  adore 
Those  Pagod  things  of  saber  sway, 
With  fronts  of  brass  and  feet  of  clay. 

The  triumph  and  the  vanity. 

The  rapture  of  the  strife  ; 
The  earthijuake  voice  of  Victory, 

To  thee  the  breath  of  life  ; 
The  sword,  the  scepter,  and  that  sway 
Which  man  seemed  made  but  to  obey, 

AVherewith  renown  was  rife,  — 
All  ijuelled  !  —  Dark  spirit !  what  must  be 
The  madness  of  thy  memoiy ! 

The  desolator  desolate  ! 

The  victor  overthrown  ! 
The  arbiter  of  others'  fate 

A  suppliant  for  his  own  ! 
Is  it  some  j'et  imperial  hope. 
That  with  such  change  can  calmly  cope  ? 

Or  dread  of  death  alone  ? 
To  die  a  prince,  or  live  a  slave,  — 
Thy  choice  is  most  ignobly  brave  ! 

He  who  of  old  would  rend  the  oak 

Dreamed  not  of  the  rebound  ; 
Chained  by  the  trunk  he  vainly  broke,  — 

Alone,  —  how  looked  he  round  ! 
Thou,  in  tlie  sternness  of  thy  strengtb. 
An  eijual  deed  hast  done  at  length, 

And  darker  late  hast  found  : 
He  fell,  the  forest-prowlers'  prey  ; 
But  thou  must  eat  thy  heart  away ! 

The  Roman,  when  his  burning  heart 

Was  slaked  with  blood  of  Rome, 
Threw  down  the  dagger,  dared  depart, 

In  savage  grandeur,  home. 
He  dared  dejiart  in  utter  scorn 
Of  men  that  such  a  yoke  had  borne, 

Yet  left  him  such  a  doom  ! 
His  only  glory  was  that  hour 
Of  self-upheld  abandoned  power. 

The  Spaniard,  when  the  lust  of  sway 
Had  lost  its  quickening  spell. 

Cast  crowns  for  rosaries  away, 
An  em])ire  for  a  cell  ; 

A  strict  accountant  of  his  beads, 

A  siibtle  disputant  on  creeds. 
His  dotage  trilled  well  : 

Yet  better  had  lie  neither  known 

A  bigot's  shrine  nor  despot's  throne. 

Bnt  thou,  —  from  thy  reluctant  hand 
The  thunderbolt  is  wrung,  — 

Too  late  thou  leav'st  the  liigli  command 
To  which  thy  weakness  clung. 


All  cvU  spirit  as  thou  art, 

It  is  enough  to  grieve  the  heart 

To  see  thine  own  unstrung  ; 
To  think  that  God's  fair'  world  hath  been 
The  footstool  of  a  thing  so  mean  ! 

And  Earth  hath  spilt  her  blood  for  him. 

Who  thus  can  hoard  his  own  ! 
And  monarchs  bowed  the  trembling  limb, 

And  thanked  him  for  a  throne  ! 
Fair  Freedom  !  we  may  hold  thee  dear. 
When  thus  thy  mightiest  foes  their  fear 

In  humblest  guise  have  shown. 
0,  ne'er  may  tjTant  leave  behind 
A  brighter  name  to  lure  mankind  ! 

Thine  e'S'il  deeds  are  writ  in  gore. 

Nor  written  thus  in  vain  ; 
Thy  triumphs  teU  of  fame  no  more. 

Or  deepen  everj'  stain. 
If  thou  hadst  died  as  honor  dies, 
Some  new  Napoleon  might  arise, 

To  shame  the  world  again  ; 
But  who  would  soar  the  solar  height, 
To  set  in  such  a  starless  night  ? 

AVeighed  in  the  balance,  hero  dust 

Is  vUe  as  vulgar  clay ; 
Thy  scales,  Mortality  !  are  just 

To  all  that  pass  away ; 
But  yet  methought  the  living  great 
Some  higher  spark  should  animate, 

To  dazzle  and  dismay  ; 
Nor  deemed  Contempt  could  thus  make  mirth 
Of  these,  the  conquerors  of  the  earth. 

And  she,  proud  Austria's  mournful  flower. 

Thy  still  imperial  bride  ; 
How  bears  her  breast  the  torturing  hour  ? 

Still  clings  she  to  thy  side  ? 
Must  she  too  bend,  —  must  she  too  share 
Thy  late  repentance,  long  despair'. 

Thou  throneless  homicide  ? 
If  stdl  she  loves  thee,  hoard  that  gem  ; 
'T  is  woi-th  thy  vanished  diadem  ! 

Then  haste  thee  to  thy  sullen  Isle, 

And  gaze  upon  the  sea  ; 
That  element  may  meet  thy  smUe,  — 

It  ne'er  was  ruled  by  thee  ! 
Or  trace  with  thine  all-idle  hand. 
In  loitering  mood,  upon  the  sand, 

Tliat  earth  is  now  as  free  ! 
That  Corinth's  pedagogue  hath  now- 
Transferred  his  byword  to  thy  brow. 

Thou  Timour  !  in  his  captive's  cage,  — 

What  thoughts  will  there  bo  thine. 
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AVliile  blooding  in  thy  prisoned  rage  ? 

But  one,  —  "  Tiie  world  was  mine  ! " 
Unless,  like  him  of  Bab_vlon, 
All  sense  is  with  thy  scepter  gone, 

Life  will  not  long  couliue 
That  spirit  poured  so  W'idely  forth,  — • 
So  long  obeyed,  so,little  worth ! 

Or,  like  the  thief  of  fire  from  heaven, 

Wilt  thou  withstand  the  shock  ? 
And  share  with  liiiu,  the  uuforgiven, 

His  vulture  and  his  rock  ! 
Foredoomed  by  God,  by  man  accurst. 
And  that  last  act,  though  not  thy  worst, 

The  veiy  fiend's  arch  mock  : 
He  in  his  fall  preserved  his  pride. 
And,  if  a  mortal,  had  as  proudly  died  ! 

LORD  Byron. 


NAPOLEON. 


FROM  "CHILDE  HAROLD." 


Thkre  sunk  the  greatest,  nor  the  worst  of  men. 
Whose  spirit  antithetically  mixed 
One  moment  of  the  mightiest,  and  again 
On  little  objects  with  like  firmness  fi.ted, 
E.xtreme  in  all  things !  hadstthou  beeii  betwixt. 
Thy  throne  had  still  been  thine,  or  never  been  ; 
For  daring  made  tliy  rise  as  fall  :  thou  seek'st 
Even  now  to  reassume  the  imperial  mien. 
And  shake  again  the  world,  the  Thunderer  of  the 
scene  ! 

Conqueror  and  captive  of  the  earth  art  thou  ! 
She  trembles  at  thee  still,  and  thy  wild  name 
Was  ne'er  more  bruited  in  men's  minds  than 

now 
That  thou  art  nothing,  save  the  jest  of  Fame, 
Wlio  wooed  thee  once,  thy  vassal,  and  became 
The  flatterer  of  thy  fierceness,  till  thou  wcrt 
A  god  unto  tliyself  :  nor  less  the  same 
To  the  a.stounded  kingdoms  all  inert, 
Who  deemed  thee  for  a  time  whate'er  thou  didst 

assert. 

O  more  or  less  than  man  —  in  high  or  low, 
Hattling  with  nations,  flying  from  tire  field  ; 
Now  making  monarchs'  necks  thy  footstool, 

now 
Jlore  than  thy  meanest  soldier  taught  to  yield  : 
An  empire  thou  couldst  crush,  command,  re- 
build. 
But  govern  not  thy  pettiest  passion,  nor 
However  deeply  in  men's  spirits  skilled. 
Look  through  tliine  own,  nor  curb  the  lust  of 
war. 
Nor  learn  that  tempted  Fate  will  leave  the  lofti- 
<ist  star. 


Yet  well  thy  soul  hath  brooked  the  turning 

tide 
With  that  untaught  innate  philosophy, 
■\\'hich,  be  it  wisdom,  coldness,  or  deep  jiride. 
Is  gall  and  wormwood  to  an  enemy. 
When  the  whole  host  of  hatred  stood  haixl  by. 
To  watch  and  mock  thee  shrinking,  thou  hast 

smiled 
AVith  a  sedate  and  all-enduring  eye,  — 
When  Fortune  fled  her  spoiled  and  favorite 

child. 
He  stood  unbowed  beneath  the  ills  upon  him 

pUed. 

Sager  than  in  thy  fortunes  ;  for  in  them 
Ambition  steeled  thee  on  too  far  to  show 
That  just  habitual  scorn  which  could  contemn 
Men  and  their  thoughts ;  't  was  wise  to  feel, 

not  so 
To  wear  it  ever  on  thy  lip  and  brow. 
And  spurn  the  instruments  thou  wert  to  use 
Till  they  were  turned  unto  thine  overthrow  ; 
'T  is  but  a  worthless  world  to  win  or  lose  ; 
So  hath  it  proved  to  thee,  and  all  such  lot  who 

choose. 

If,  like  a  tower  upon  a  headlong  rock. 
Thou  hadst  been  made  to  stand  or  fall  alone. 
Such  scom  of  man  had  helped  to  bravo  the 

shock  ; 
But  men's  thoughts  were  the  steps  which  paved 

thy  throne. 
Their  admiration  thy  best  weapon  shone  ; 
Tlie  part  of  Philip's  son  was  thine,  not  then 
(Unless  aside  tliy  purple  had  been  thrown) 
Like  stern  Diogenes  to  mock  at  men  ; 
For  sceptered  cynics  earth  were  far  too  wide  a  den. 

But  quiet  to  quick  bosoms  is  a  hell. 
And  there  hath  been  thy  bane  ;  there  is  afire 
And  motion  of  the  soul  which  will  not  dwell 
In  its  own  narrow  being,  Ijut  aspire 
Beyond  the  fitting  medium  of  desire  ; 
And,  but  once  kindled,  (lueuchless  evermore, 
Preys  upon  high  adventure,  nor  can  tire 
Of  aught  but  rest ;  a  fever  at  the  core, 
Fatiil  to  him  who  bears,  to  all  who  ever  bore. 

This  makes  the  madmen  who  have  made  men 

mad 
By  their  contagion  !     Conquerors  and  Kings, 
Founders  of  sects  and  systems,  to  whom  adil 
Sophists,  Bards,  Statesmen,  all  umpiiet  things 
Wliicli  stir  toostrongly  the  soul'ssocretsprings. 
And  are  themselves  the  fools  to  those  they  fool ; 
Envied,  yet  how  unenvia)>le  !  what  stings 
Are  theirs !    One  breast  laid  open  were  a  school 
Which  would  unteach  mankind  the  lust  to  shine 

or  rule. 
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Tlu'ir  breath  is  agitation,  and  their  life 
A  storm  whereon  they  ride,  to  sink  at  last, 
And  yet  so  nui-sed  and  bigoted  to  strife, 
Tliat  should  their  days,  surviving  perils  past, 
Melt  to  calm  twilight,  they  feel  overcast 
With  soiTow  and  supiueuess,  and  so  die  ; 
Even  as  a  flame,  unfed,  which  runs  to  waste 
With  its  own  tliukering,  or  a  sword  laid  by. 
Which  eats  into  itself,  and  rusts  ingloriously. 

He  who  ascends  to  mountain-tops  shall  find 
The  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapt  in  clouds  and 

snow  ; 
He  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind 
Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below. 
Though  high  above  the  sun  of  glory  glow. 
And  far  beneath  the  eaith  and  ocean  spread, 
Round  him  are  icy  rocks,  and  loudly  blow- 
Contending  tempests  on  his  naked  liead. 
And  thus  reward  the  toils  which  to  those  summits 

led. 

LOKD  BVRON. 


ON   THE   DEATH   OF   THE  DUKE  OF  EEICH- 
STADT  (NAPOLEON  U.). 

Heir  of  that  name 
Which  shook  with  sudden  terror  the  far  earth ! 
Child  of  strange  destinies  e'en  from  thy  birth, 
When   kings  and  princes  round  thy  cradle 
came, 
And  gave  their  crowns,  as  playthings,  to  thine 

hand,  — 
Thine  heritage  the  spoils  of  many  a  land  ! 

How  were  the  schemes 
Of  human  foresight  baffled  in  thy  fate, 
Tliou  victim  of  a  parent's  lofty  state  ! 

What  glorious  visions  filled  thy  father's  dreams, 
AVlien  first  he  gazed  upon  thy  infant  face, 
And  deemed  himself  the  Rodolph  of  his  race ! 

Scarce  had  thine  eyes 
Beheld  the  light  of  day,  when  thou  wert  bound 
With  power's  vain  symbols,  and  thy  young  brow 
crowned 

With  Rome's  imperial  diadem,  — the  prize 
From  priestly  princes  by  thy  proud  sire  won, 
To  deck  the  pillow  of  his  cradled  son. 

Yet  where  is  now 
The  sword  that  flashed  as  with  a  meteor  light. 
And  led  on  half  the  world  to  stirring  fight. 

Bidding  whole  seas  of  lilood  and  caniage  flow? 
Alas  !  when  foiled  on  Ids  last  battle  plain, 
Its  shattered  fragments  forged  tliy  father's  ihain. 


Far  worse  thy  fate 
Than  that  which  doomed  him  to  the  barren 

rock  ; 
Through  half  the  universe  was  felt  the  shock, 

Wlien  down  he  toppled  from  his  high  estate  ; 
And  the  proud  thought  of  still  acknowleilged 

power  • 

Could  cheer  him  e'en  in  that  disastrous  hour. 

But  thou,  poor  boy, 
Hadst  no  such  dreams  to  cheer  the  lagging  hours ; 
Thy  chain   still  galled,   though  wreathed  with 
fairest  flowers  ; 

Thou  had'st  no  images  of  by-past  joy, 
No  visions  of  anticipated  fame. 
To  bear  thee  through  a  life  of  sloth  and  shame. 

And  where  was  she 
Whose  proudest  title  was  Napoleon's  wife  ? 
She  who  fiist  gave,  and  should  have  watched  thy 
life. 

Trebling  a  mother's  tenderness  for  thee? 
Despoiled  heir  of  empire !  on  her  brcvast 
Did  thy  young  head  repose  in  its  unrest  ? 

No  !  round  her  heart 
Children  of  humbler,  happier  lineage  twined  ; 
Thou  couldst  but  bring  dark  memories  to  mind, 

Of  pageants  where  she  bore  a  heartless  part : 
She  whfi  shared  not  her  monarch-husband's  doom 
Cared  little  for  her  first-born's  living  tomb. 

Thou  art  at  rest. 
Child  of  Ambition's  martyr- !    Life  had  been 
To  thee  no  blessing,  but  a  dreary  scene 

Of  doubt  and  dread  and  sufl'ering  at  the  best ; 
For  thou  wert  one  w-hose  path  in  these  dark 

times 
Must  lead  to  sorrows,  —  it  might  be  to  crimes. 

Thou  art  at  rest ! 
The  idle  sword  has  worn  its  sheath  away, 
The  spirit  has  cousumed  its  bonds  of  clay  ; 

And  they  who  w-itli  vain  tyranny  comprest 
Thy  soul's  high  yearnings,  now  forget  their  fear. 
And  fling  Ambition's  purple  o'er  thy  bier. 

EM.MA  C.  E-MBURY. 


POPULAR   RECOLLECTIONS  OF  BONAPARTE. 

A  RFNDERINC  OF  BERANGER'S  "SOUVE.MRS  DU  PEUPLE." 

Tnr.Y  '11  talk  of  him  for  years  to  come, 
In  cottage  chronicle  and  tale  ; 

When,  for  anght  else,  reno^vn  is  dumb, 
His  legend  sliall  prevail  ! 

When  in  tlie  hamlet's  honored  chair 
Shall  sit  some  aged  ilame. 

Teaching  to  lowly  down  and  villager 
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That  iiiiniitivu  of  fame. 
"T  is  tiiie,"  ihey'llsiiy,   "  his  gorgeous  tlirone 

France  bled  to  raise  ; 
But  lie  was  all  our  owu  !  " 

"  ilother,  say  something  iu  his  praise,  — 

0,  speak  of  him  always  !  " 

"  I  saw  him  pass,  — his  was  a  host 

Countless  beyond  your  young  imaginings,  — 
Jly  children,  he  could  boiist 

A  train  of  concjuered  kings  ! 
And  when  he  came  this  road, 

'T  was  on  my  bridal  day, 
He  wore,  for  near  to  him  I  stood. 

Cocked  hat  and  surcoat  gray. 
I  blushed  ;  he  s;ud,  '  15e  of  good  cheer  ! 
Courage,  my  dear  ! ' 

That  was  his  very  word." 

"  Jlother  !  0,  then,  this  really  occurred, 
And  you  his  voice  could  hear." 

"A  year  rolled  on,  when  next  at  Paris  I, 

Lone  woman  that  1  am. 
Saw  him  pass  by, 

fiirt  with  his  peers  to  kneel  at  Xotre  Dame, 
1  knr-w,  by  meiTy  chime  and  signal  gun, 
God  granted  him  a  son. 

And  0,  I  wept  for  joy  ! 
For  why  not  weep  when  warrior  men  did, 
AVho  gazed  upon  that  sight  so  splendid, 

An<l  blessed  the  imperial  boy  ! 
Never  did  noonday  sun  shine  out  so  bright ! 
0,  what  a  sight  !  " 

"  llother,  for  you  that  must  have  been 

A  glorious  scene." 

"  But  when  all  Europe's  gathered  strength 
Burst  o'er  the  French  frontier  at  length, 

'T  will  scarcely  be  believed 

What  wonders,  single-handed,  he  achieved  ; 

Such  general  ne'er  lived  ! 
One  evening  on  ray  thresholil  stood 

A  guest,  —  't  was  he  !     Of  warriors  few 

Il(^  had  a  toil-worn  retinue. 
He  flung  himself  into  this  chair  of  wood, 

Jluttcring,  meantime,  with  fearful  air, 

'  (Juelle  guerre  !     0,  quelle  guerre  ! '  " 

' '  Jlother  !  and  did  our  emperor  sit  there, 

Upon  that  very  chair  ? " 

"  He  said,   '  Give  me  some  food.' 
Brown  loaf  I  gave,  and  homely  wine. 
And  made  the  kindling  fire-blocks  shine 

To  dry  his  cloak  with  wet  liedewcd. 
Soon  by  the  bonny  blaze  he  slept. 
Then  waking  chid  me,  —  for  I  wept  ; 

'Courage  ! '  he  cried,   '  I  '11  strike  for  all 

Under  the  sacred  wall 
Of  France's  noble  capital ! ' 


Those  were  his  words  :  I  've  treasured  up 

With  pride  that  same  wine-cup  ; 
And  for  its  weight  in  gold 
It  never  shall  be  sold  !  " 

"Jlother,  on  that  proud  relic  let  us  gaze. 

0,  keep  that  cup  always  !  " 

"  But  through  some  fatal  witchery 

He,  whom  a  pope  had  crowned  and  blest, 
Perished,  my  sons,  by  foulest  treachery. 

Cast  on  an  isle  far  in  the  lonely  West  ! 
Long  time  sad  rumors  were  afloat,  — 

The  fatal  tidings  we  would  spurn, 
Still  hoping  from  that  isle  remote 

Once  more  our  hero  would  return. 
But  when  the  dark  announcement  drew 

Tears  from  the  virtuous  and  the  brave, 
When  the  sad  whisper  proved  too  true, 

A  flood  of  grief  I  to  his  memory  gave. 
Peace  to  the  glorious  dead  ! " 

"  Mother,  )nay  God  his  fullest  blessing  shed 

Upon  your  aged  head  !  " 

Francis  mahonv  (Father  prout). 


MURAT. 

FROM  "ODE  FROM  THE  FRENCH." 

There,  where  death's  brief  pang  was  quickest, 
And  the  battle's  w^reck  lay  thickest. 
Strewed  beneath  the  advancing  banner 

Of  the  eagle's  burning  crest  — 
(There  with  thunder-clouds  to  fan  her, 
Who  could  then  her  wing  arrest  — 

Victory  beaming  from  her  breast?) 
While  the  broken  line  enlarging 

Fell,  or  lied  along  the  jjlain  :  — 
There  be  sure  Murat  was  charging  ! 

There  he  ne'er  shall  charge  again  ! 

LORD  BVRO.N. 


THE  WARDEN  OF  THE  CTNQTIE  PORTS. 

THE  DUKE  OF  WELLl.NGTON. 

A  MIST  was  driving  down  the  British  Channel ; 

The  day  was  just  begun  ; 
And  through  the  window-panes,   on  floor  and 
panel. 
Streamed  the  red  autumn  sun. 

It  glanced  on  flowing  flag  and  rippling  pennon. 

And  the  white  sails  of  ships  ; 
And,  from  the  frowning  i-im]iart,  the  black  cannon 

Hailed  it  with  fevei-ish  lips. 

Sandwich  and  Romncy,  Hastings,  Hithe,  and 
Dovi'r, 
Were  all  alert  that  day. 
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To  see  the  French  war- steamers  speeding  over 
When  the  log  cleared  away. 

Sullen  and  silent,  and  like  couchaut  lions. 
Their  cannon,  through  the  night. 

Holding  their  breath,  had  watched  in  glim  de- 
fiance 
The  sea-coast  opposite ; 

And  now  they  roared,  at  drum-beat,  from  their 
stations 

On  every  citadel  ; 
Each  answering  each,  with  morning  salutations. 

That  all  was  well  ! 

And  down  the  coast,  all  taking  up  the  burden, 

Replied  the  distant  forts  — 
As  if  to  summon  from  his  sleep  the  warden 

And  lord  of  the  L'incjue  Ports. 

Him  shall  uo  sunshine  from  the  fields  of  azure. 

No  drum-beat  from  the  wall, 
No  morning  gun  from  the  black  forts'  embrasure. 

Awaken  with  theu-  call ! 

No  more,  sui-veying  with  an  eye  impartial 

The  long  line  of  the  coast, 
Shall  the  gaunt  figure  of  the  old  field-marshal 

Be  seen  upon  his  post ! 

For  in  the  night,  unseen,  a  single  wamor. 

In  somber  harness  mailed, 
Dreaded  of  man,  and  surnamed  the  Destroyer, 

The  rampart  wall  has  scaled  J 

He  passed  into  the  chamber  of  the  sleeper,  — 

The  dark  and  silent  room  ; 
And,  as  he  entered,  darker  grew,  and  deeper 

The  silence  and  the  gloom. 

He  did  not  pause  to  parley,  or  dissemble. 

But  smote  the  warden  hoar  — 
Ah,  what  a  blow  !  that  made  all  England  tremble 
And  groan  from  shore  to  shore. 

Meanwhile,  without,  the  surly  cannon  waited, 
The  sun  rose  bright  o'eihead,  — 

Nothing  in  Nature's  aspect  intimated 
That  a  great  man  was  dead  ! 

HF.NRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFrLLOW*. 


MIRABKAU. 


Not  oft  before  has   peopled   earth  sent  up  so 

deep  and  wide  a  groan, 
As  when  the  word  swept  over  France,  "The  life 

of  Mirabeau  is  llown  !  " 


From  its  one  heart  a  nation  wailed,  for  well  the 

startled  sense  divined 
A  gieater  power  had  fied  away  than  aught  that 

now  remained  behind. 


with  sword-like  thought 

Had  been  to  many  a  million  hearts  the  all  be- 
tween themselves  and  naught ; 

And  so  they  stood  ;ighast  and  pale,  as  if  they 
saw  the  aziu'e  sky 

Come  shattering  down,  and  show  beyond  the 
black  and  bare  infinity. 

For  he,  while  all  men  peered  and  gazed  upon  the 

future's  emjity  space. 
Had  strength  to  bid  above  the  void  the  oracle 

unveil  its  face  ; 
And  when  his  voice  could  rule  no  more,  a  thicker 

weight  of  darkness  fell. 
And  tombed  in  its  sepulchral  vault  the  wearied 

master  of  the  spell. 

0  wasted  strength  !  0  light  and  calm,  and  bet- 
ter hopes  so  vainly  given  !  — 

Like  rain  upon  the  herbless  sea  poured  down  by 
too  benignant  heaven,  — 

We  see  not  stars  like  clouds  betossed,  and  crash 
in  aimless  thunder-peals, 

But  man's  large  soul,  the  star  supreme,  in  guide- 
less  whirl  how  oft  it  reels  ! 

The  mountain  hears  the  ton-ent  dash,  but  rocks 

will  not  like  water  run  ; 
No  eagle's  talons  rend  away  those  eyes  that  joj-- 

ous  drink  the  sun  ; 
Yet  man,  by  choice  and  purpose  weak,  upon  his 

own  devoted  head 
Calls  down  the  flash,  as  if  its  fires  a  crown  of 

peaceful  glory  shed. 

Alas !  —  yet  wherefore  mourn  ?  The  law  is  holier 

than  a  sage's  prayer  ; 
The  godlike  power  bestowed  on  men  demands  of 

them  a  godlike  care  ; 
And  noblest  gifts,  if  basely  used,  will  stemliest 

avenge  the  wrong, 
And  grind  with  slavish  pangs  the  slave  whom 

once  they  made  divinely  strong. 

The  lamp  that,  mid  the  sacred  cell,  on  heavenly 

forms  its  glory  sheds, 
Untended  dies,  and  in  the  gloom  a  poisonous 

vapor  glimmering  spreads. 
It  shini'S  and  flares,  and  reeling  ghosts  enormous 

through  the  twilight  swell, 
Till  o'er  the  withered  world  and  heart  rings  loud 

and  slow  the  dooming  knell. 
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No  more  I  hear  a  nation's  shout  aroimd  the 
hero's  tread  prevailing, 

No  more  I  hear  above  his  tomb  a  nation's  fierce 
bewildered  wailing ; 

I  stand  amid  the  silent  night,  and  think  of  man 
and  all  lus  woe 

With  tear  and  pity,  grief  and  awe,  when  I  re- 
member Mii'abeau. 

JOHN  WILSON. 


TO   MADAME  DE   SEVIGNE, 

PLAYING  BLIND  MAN'S  BUFF. 

You  nharra  when  you  talk,  walk,  or  move, 
Still  more  on  this  day  than  another : 

When  'oliudud  —  you  're  taken  for  Love  ; 
When  the  bandage  is  olF— for  liLs  mother  ! 

DE  aiONTREUIL. 


TO  WORDSWORTH. 

Thine  is  a  strain  to  read  among  the  hills, 
Tlie  old  and  fidl  of  voices  ;  —  by  the  source 

Of  some  free  stream,  whose  gladdening  presence 
fills 
The  solitude  with  sound  ;  for  in  its  course 

Even  such  is  thy  deep  song,  that  seems  a  part 

Of  those  high  scenes,  a  fountain  from  their  heart. 

Or  its  calm  spirit  fitly  may  be  taken 

To  the  still  breast  in  sunny  garden  bower.s, 

Wliere  vernal  winds  each  tree's  low  tones  awaken, 
Anil  bud  and  bell  with  changes  mark  the  hours. 

Tlien  let  thy  thoughts  be  with  me,  while  the  day 

Sinks  with  a  golden  and  serene  decay. 

Or  by  some  hearth  where  happy  faces  meet. 

When  night  hath  hushed  the  woods,  with  all 

their  birds, 

There,  from  some  gentle  voice,  that  lay  were  sweet 

Asantii[Ue  music,  linkeilwith  household  words ; 

Wliile,  in  pleased  murmurs,  woman's  lip  might 

move. 
And  the  raised  eye  of  childhood  shine  in  love. 

Or  where  the  sliadows  of  dark  solemn  yews 
I5rood  silently  o'er  some  lone  burial-ground, 

Tliy  verse  hath  power  that  briglitly  might  difi"uso 
A  breatli,  a  kindling,  as  of  spring,  around. 

From  its  own  glow  of  hope  and  courage  high, 
And  steadfast  faith's  victorious  constancy. 

True  bard  and  holy  !  —  Tliou  art  o'en  as  one 
Who,  by  somi!  secret  gift  of  soul  or  eye, 


In  every  spot  beneath  the  smiling  sun. 

Sees  where  the  springs  of  living  waters  lie  ; 
Unseen  awhile  they  sleep,  till,  touched  by  thee, 
Bright  healthl'ul  waves  flow  forth  to  each  glad 
wanderer  free. 

FELICIA  HEMANS. 


ON  A  PORTRAIT  OF  WORDSWORTH, 

BY  R.  B.  HAYDON. 

Wordsworth  upon  HelvcUyn !    Let  the  cloud 
Ebb  audibly  along  the  mountain-wind. 
Then  break  against  the  rock,  and  show  behind 
The  lowland  valleys  Uoatiug  up  to  crowd 
The  sense  with  bi'auty.    Ha,  with  forehead  bowed 
And  humble-lidded  eyes,  as  one  inclined 
Before  the  sovran  thought  of  his  own  mind. 
And  very  meek  with  inspirations  proud,  — 
Takes  liere  his  rightful  place  as  poet-priest 
By  the  high-altar,  singing  prayer  ami  prayer 
To  the  higher  Heavens.     A  noble  vision  free. 
Our  Haydon's  hand  hath  flung  out   from  the 

mist ! 
No  portrait  this,  with  Academic  air,  — 
This  is  the  poet  and  his  poetry. 

ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING. 


ROUSSEAU  AND  OOWPER. 

FROM   "THE  RELIGION  OF  TASTE." 

Rousseau  could  weep ;  yes,  with  a  heart  of  stone. 
The  impious  sophist  could  recline  beside 
Tlie  pure  and  peaceful  lake,  and  muse  alone 
On  all  its  loveliness  at  eventide  — 
On  its  small  running  waves,  in  purple  dyed, 
Beneath  bright  clouils  on  all  the  glowing  sky, 
On  the  white  sails  that  o'er  its  bosom  glide. 
And  on  surrounding  mountains  wild  and  high, 
Till  tears  unbidden  gushed  from  his  enchanted  eye. 

But  his  were  not  the  tears  of  feeling  fine 
Of  grief  or  love  ;  at  fancy's  flash  they  flowed, 
Ijike  burniiigdrops  from  some  jiroud  lonely  pine 
By  lightning  fired ;  liisheartwith  passion  glowed 
Till  it  consumed  his  life,  and  yet  he  showed 
A  chilling  coldness  both  to  friend  and  foe; 
As  Etna,  with  its  center  an  abode 
Of  wasting  fire,  chills  with  the  icy  snow 
Of  all  its  desert  brow  the  living  world  below. 

Was  he  but  justly  wretched  from  his  crimes  ? 
Then  why  was  Oowper's  anguish  oft  as  keen. 
With  all  the  Heaven-born  virtue  that  sublimes 
Genius  and  feeling,  and  to  tilings  unseen 
Lifts  the  pure  heart  through  clouds,  that  roll 
between 
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The  earth  and  skies,  tx)  darken  human  hope  ? 
Or  wherefore  did  those  clouds  thus  intervene 
To  render  %-ain  faith's  lifted  telescope, 
And  leave  him  in  thick  gloom  his  weary  way  to 
grope  ? 

He,  too,  could  give  himself  to  musing  deep  ; 
By  the  calm  lake,  at  evening,  he  could  stand. 
Lonely  and  sad,  to  see  the  moonlight  sleep 
On  all  its  breast,  by  not  an  insect  fanned. 
And  hear  low  voices  on  the  far-ofl'  strand. 
Or,  through  the  still  and  dewy  atmosjjhere, 
The  pipe's  soft  tones,  waked  by  some  gentle  hand. 
From  fronting  shore  and  woody  island  near 
In  echoes  quick  returned  more  mellow  and  more 
clear. 

And  he  could  cherish  wildandmoumful  dreams. 
In  the  pine  grove,  when  low  the  full  moon,  fair, 
Shot  under  loft}'  tops  her  level  beams. 
Stretching  the  shades  of  trunks  erect  and  hare. 
In  stripes  drawn  parallel  with  order  rare. 
As  of  some  temple  vast  or  colonnade. 
While  on  green  turf,  made  smooth  without  his 

care. 
He  wandered  o'er  its  stripes  of  light  and  shade. 
And  heard  the  dying  day-breeze  all  the  boughs 

pervade. 

'T  was  thus,  in  nature's  bloom  and  solitude. 
He  nursed  his  grief  till  nothing  coidd  assuage  ; 
'T  was  tims  his  tender  spirit  was  subdued. 
Till  in  life's  toils  it  could  no  more  engiige  ; 
And  his  had  been  a  useless  pilgrimage. 
Had  he  been  gifted  with  no  sacred  power. 
To  send  his  thoughts  to  every  future  age  ; 
But  he  is  gone  where  grief  vdW  not  devour, 
'Where  beauty  will  not  fade,  and  skies  wiU  never 
lower. 

To  that  bright  world  where  things  of  earth  appear 
Stripped  of  false  charms,  my  fancy  often  flies. 
To  ask  him  there  what  life  is  happiest  here ; 
And,  as  he  points  around  him,  and  replies 
"With  glowing  lips,  my  heart  mthin  me  dies. 
And  conscience  whispei-s  of  a  dreadful  bar, 
When,  in  some  scene  where  every  beauty  lies, 
A  soft  sweet  pensiveness  begins  to  mar 
The  joys  of  social  life,  and  with  its  claims  to  war. 

Carlos  Wilcox. 


BX7RNS. 

ON  RECEIVING  A  SPRIG  OF  HEATHER  IN  BLOSSOM. 

No  more  these  simple  flowers  belong 
To  Scottish  maid  and  lover  ; 

Sown  in  the  common  soil  of  song. 
They  bloom  tlie  wide  world  over. 


In  smiles  and  teai-s,  in  sun  and  showers, 

The  minstrel  and  the  heather, 
The  deathless  singer  and  the  flowers 

He  sang  of  live  together. 

"W^ild  heather-bells  and  Robert  Burns  ! 

The  moorland  flower  and  peasant ! 
How,  at  their  mention,  memory  turns 

Her  pages  old  and  pleasant ! 

The  gray  sky  wears  again  its  gold 

And  purple  of  adorning. 
And  manhood's  noonday  shadows  hold 

The  dews  of  boyhood's  morning  : 

The  dews  that  washed  the  dust  and  soil 

From  off  the  wings  of  pleasure. 
The  sky,  that  Hecked  the  ground  of  toil 

"With  golden  threads  of  leisure. 

I  call  to  mind  the  summer  day, 

The  early  harvest  mowing. 
The  sky  with  sun  and  clouds  at  play. 

And  flowers  with  breezes  blowing. 

I  hear  the  blackbird  in  the  com. 

The  locust  in  the  haying  ; 
And,  like  the  fabled  hunter's  horn, 

Old  tunes  my  heart  is  playing. 

How  oft  that  day,  with  fond  delay, 

I  sought  the  maple's  shadow. 
And  sang  with  Burns  the  hours  away. 

Forgetful  of  the  meadow  ! 

Bees  hummed,  birds  tn-ittcred,  overhead 

1  heard  the  squirrels  leaping  ; 
The  good  dog  listened  whUe  1  read. 

And  wagged  his  t-iil  in  keeping. 

I  watched  him  while  in  sportive  mood 
I  read  ' '  The  Twa  Dogs'  "  stoiy, 

And  half  believed  he  understood 
The  poet's  allegory. 

Sweet  da)-,  sweet  songs  !  —  The  golden  hours 

Grew  brighter  for  that  singing. 
From  brook  and  bird  and  meadow  flowers 

A  dearer  welcome  bringing. 

New  light  on  home-seen  Nature  beamed. 

New  glory  over  Woman  ; 
And  daily  life  and  dut)'  seemed 

No  longer  poor  and  common. 

1  woke  to  find  the  simple  truth 

Of  fact  and  feeling  better 
Than  all  the  dreams  that  held  my  youth 

A  still  repining  debtor  : 
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That  Nature  gives  her  handmaid,  Art, 
The  tliemes  of  sweet  discoursing  ; 

The  tender  idyls  of  the  heart 
In  every  tongue  rehearsing. 

Why  dream  of  lands  of  gold  and  pearl, 

Of  loving  knight  and  lady, 
When  fanner  boy  and  barefoot  girl 

Were  wandering  there  already  ? 

I  saw  through  all  familiar  things 

The  romance  underlying ; 
The  joys  and  griefs  that  plume  the  wings 

Of  Fancy  skyward  flying. 

I  saw  the  same  blithe  day  return, 

The  same  sweet  fall  of  even, 
That  rose  on  wooded  Craigie-burn, 

And  sank  on  crystal  Devon. 

I  matfhcd  with  Scotland's  heathery  hills 
The  sweet-brier  and  the  clover  ; 

With  Ayr  and  Doon,  my  native  rills, 
Their  wood-hymns  chanting  over. 

O'er  rank  and  pomp,  as  he  had  seen, 

I  saw  the  JIan  ujirising  ; 
No  longer  common  or  unclean. 

The  child  of  God's  baptizing. 

With  clearer  eyes  I  saw  the  worth 

Of  life  among  the  lowly  ; 
The  Bible  at  his  Cotter's  hearth 

Had  nlatle  ray  own  more  holy. 

And  if  at  times  an  evil  strain. 

To  lawless  love  appealing, 
Broke  in  upon  the  sweet  refrain 

Of  pure  and  healthful  fceUng, 

It  died  upon  the  eye  and  ear. 

No  inward  answer  gaining  ; 
No  heart  had  1  to  see  or  hear 

The  discord  and  the  staining. 

Let  those  who  never  erred  forget 
His  worth,  in  vain  bewailings  ; 

Sweet  Soul  of  .Song  !  —  1  own  my  debt 
Uncanceled  by  his  failings  ! 

Lament  who  will  the  ribald  line 
Wliich  tells  Ids  lapse  from  duty. 

How  kissed  the  maddening  lips  of  wine. 
Or  wanton  ones  of  beauty  ; 

But  think,  while  falls  that  shade  between 

The  eiring  one  and  Heaven, 
That  he  who  loved  like  Magdalen, 

Like  her  may  bo  forgiven. 


Not  his  the  song  whose  thunderous  chime 

Eternal  echoes  render,  — 
The  mournful  Tuscan's  haunted  rhyme. 

And  Milton's  starry  sjilendor  ; 

But  who  his  human  heart  has  laid 

To  Nature's  bosom  nearer  ? 
Who  sweetened  toil  like  him,  or  paid 

To  love  a  tribute  dearer  ? 

Through  all  his  tuneful  art,  how  strong 

The  human  feeling  gushes  ! 
The  very  moonlight  of  his  song 

Is  warm  with  smiles  and  blushes  ! 

Give  lettered  pomp  to  teeth  of  Time, 
So  "  Boimy  Doon  "  but  tarry  ; 

Blot  out  the  epic's  stately  rhyme. 
But  spare  his  "  Highland  Mary"  ! 

JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER. 


BURNS. 


A  POET'S  EPITAPH. 


Stop,  mortal !     Here  thy  brother  lies,  — 

The  poet  of  the  poor. 
His  books  were  rivers,  woods,  and  skies. 

The  meadow  and  the  moor  ; 
His  teachers  were  the  torn  heart's  wail. 

The  tyrant,  and  the  slave. 
The  street,  the  factory,  the  jail, 

The  palace,  — and  the  grave  ! 
Sin  met  thy  brother  everywhere  ! 

And  is  thy  brother  blamed  ? 
From  passion,  danger,  doubt,  and  care 

He  no  exemption  claimed. 
The  meanest  thing,  earth's  feeblest  worm, 

He  feared  to  scorn  or  hate  ; 
But,  honoring  in  a  peasant's  form 

The  equal  of  the  great. 
He  blessed  the  steward,  whose  wealth  makes 

The  jioor  man's  little  more  ; 
Yet  lo.athed  the  haughty  wretch  that  takes 

From  plunderecl  labor's  store. 
A  hand  to  do,  a  head  to  jilan, 

A  lieart  to  feel  and  dare,  — 
Tell  man's  worst  foes,  here  lies  the  man 

Who  drew  them  .as  they  are. 

Ebenezhr  Elliott. 


BtTRNS. 


Hi.'!  is  that  language  of  the  heart 

In  whii^h  the  answering  heart  would  speak,  — 
Thought,  woril,  that  bids  the  warm  tear  start. 

Or  the  smile  light  the  cheek  ; 
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And  his  that  music  to  whose  tone 

The  common  pulse  of  man  keeps  time, 

In  cot  or  castle's  mirth  or  moan, 
In  cold  or  sunny  clime. 

Through  care  and  pain  and  want  and  woe, 
With  wounds  that  only  death  could  heal. 

Tortures  the  poor  alone  can  know. 
The  proud  alone  can  feel, 

He  kept  his  honesty  and  truth, 
His  independent  tongue  and  pen, 

And  moved,  in  manhood  as  in  youth, 
Pride  of  his  fellow-men. 

Strong  sense,  deep  feeling,  passions  strong, 

A  hate  of  tyrant  and  of  knave, 
A  love  of  right,  a  scorn  of  wrong, 

Of  coward  and  of  slave  ; 

A  kind,  true  heart,  a  spirit  high, 

That  could  not  fear  and  would  not  bow. 

Were  written  in  his  manly  eye 
And  on  his  manly  brow. 

Praise  to  the  bard  !  his  words  are  driven, 
Like  flower-seeds  by  the  far  winds  sown. 

Where'er  beneath  the  sky  of  heaven 
The  birds  of  fame  have  Hown. 

Praise  to  the  man  !  a  nation  stood 
Beside  his  coffin  with  wet  eyes,  — 

Her  brave,  her  beautiful,  her  good,  — 
As  when  a  loved  one  dies. 

And  still,  as  on  his  funeral  day, 

Men  stand  his  cold  earth-couch  around. 

With  the  mute  homage  that  we  pay 
To  consecrated  ground. 

And  consecrated  ground  it  is,  — 
The  last,  the  hallowed  liome  of  one 

Wlio  lives  upon  all  memories. 
Though  with  the  buried  gone. 

Such  graves  as  his  are  pilgiim  shrines. 
Shrines  to  no  code  or  creed  confined,  — 

The  Delphian  vales,  the  Palestines, 
The  Meccas,  of  the  mind. 

FlTZ-CREENE  HALLECK. 


ROBERT  BURNS. 

FROM  A  "MEMORIAL  ODE." 

But,  not  frac  Life's  rough  work  was  bought 

For  him,  the  least  exemption  : 
At  his  ain  t.ask  he  ]«infu'  wrought : 
He  strugglit,  sutf'rit,  felt,  and  thought. 


Esehewin'  nane,  and  shrinkiu'  naught. 

Till  Death  brought  him  redemption. 
Nae  thornless  road  through  Life  he  sought. 

Just  where  he  was,  he  entered  : 
He  dealt  his  blows,  where  ithers  fought, 

There  where  the  battle  centered  ! 
Frae  early  dawn,  ahint  the  plew, 

Until  the  sun  was  set  tin'  : 
The  mornin'  an'  the  e'enin'  dew 

His  fit  right  manly  wettin'. 

A  thoughtfu',  stoopin'  lad  he  grew, 

As  though  beneath  some  burden  ; 
A  lad  o'  moods,  wlia  hardly  knew 

His  life  a  bane  or  guerdon  ! 
Though  now  an'  then,  when  sairly  prest, 

He  spak'  in  sic  het  fashion  ; 
Some  wrang  to  man  or  beast  redrest, 

Kindlit  to  burnin'  passion. 
A  swarthy,  well-knit  duel  he  leuked, 

Wi'  black  een  coal-like  burnin' ; 
Wha  never  slight  nor  insult  brooked. 

Nor  true  man's  lo'e  was  spuruiu'  : 

To  him  denied  the  scholar's  leuk. 

To  ken  the  rede  o'  sages  ; 
But  partial  Nature  spread  her  beuk 

The  wider,  wi'  bright  pages  : 
A'  sights  and  soun's  that  came  frae  her 

To  him  had  halie  meanin' ; 
He  was  her  daily  worshiper, 

Aboon  the  furrow  leanin' ; 
He  saw  her  i'  the  winiplin'  burn, 

An'  i'  the  blue-e'e'd  woman  : 
Frae  mouse  and  lark  had  tact  to  learn 

Su'thin'  'twas  a'mai.st  human  : 

In  him,  the  puir  dumb  beasties  fan' 

A  judge  an'  a  defeiuler  ! 
Their  wrangs  to  right,  his  was  the  hau', 

To  state,  his  voice  sae  tender  ! 
An'  when  he  tauld  his  ain  true  lo'e. 

The  steniies  seem'd  to  listen  ; 
The  flowers  aroun'  him  seemed  to  know, 

An'  wad  wi'  tear-draps  glisten  : 
The  very  burdies  stilled  their  sangs, 

As  'neath  them  he  walked  croonin' ; 
An'  seemed  to  catch  his  waes  and  wrangs. 

Their  notes  to  his  attunin' ; 
Sae  that,  although  his  sun  went  doun. 

Before  ho  reached  twa-score, 
His  name  in  ilka  tongue  is  foun'. 

His  sangs  on  ilka  shore  : 
"S»eet  Afton  "  glidi's  where  waters  curl. 
An'  "  Bonnie  Doon"  rins  ronn'  the  warl'. 

'T  is  true,  he  aft  forgot  hinisel'. 

An'  soih  d  Gude's  robes  aroun'  him  ; 
Alas  !  he  kenn'd  his  weakness  well  : 
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Nor  lo'ed  the  chains  tliat  bound  him  ! 
Could  he  ha'e  held  his  iiurpose  true, 

Nor  on  fause  currents  di  il'ted, 
His  sky  liad  been  serener  bine, 

Nor  wad  its  win's  sae  shifted. 
His  nobler  uses,  had  he  kenned. 

Or  lived  man's  years  allotted, 
There 's  raony  a  line  in  passion  penned, 

Aiblins,  he  might  have  blotted  : 

Cut,  all  !  we  '11  plead  nae  mair  his  cause  ; 
We  lo'e  him  still  for  what  he  was  ! 
He  was  but  man,  man  born  o'  woman, 
Had  he  been  mair,  lie  'd  ua  been  human. 
An'  till  we  see  his  like  agen. 
We  '11  drap  but  flow'rs,  and  cast  n.ae  stane ! 

J.  E.  Rankin. 


BURNS. 


READ  AT  A  CELEBRATION  OF  HIS  BIRTHDAV.  JAN.  1877. 

The  voice  of  a  wondrous  Seer  ! 

The  voice  of  a  soul  that  is  strong ! 
As  true  as  Love,  and  as  swift  as  Fear 

In  the  mazes  of  marvelous  song. 

Far  over  the  mountains  bare. 

Red  heather,  and  ridges  of  sea. 
It  flows  in  the  [lulse  of  the  living  air. 

And  throbs  in  the  veins  of  the  free. 

It  whispers  in  Summer's  breath, 

It  lisps  on  the  creamy  .shore. 
It  sings  in  the  lips  that  smile  at  death 

In  the  storm  and  cataract's  roar. 

It  murrnurs  in  brae  and  birk, 

It  jilcads  in  the  daisy's  eye, 
Where  hands  are  toughened  by  honest  work. 

And  bairns  in  their  cradles  lie  ; 

In  cottage,  and  kirk,  and  bower, 

In  hall,  in  court,  and  in  mart. 
In  the  ihirp  of  the  mavis,  the  hawthorn  flower. 

And  the  maiden's  simple  heart. 

It  croons  in  the  blaze  of  the  inn. 
Where  the  drouthy  neighbors  bide, 

It  shrieks  in  the  ghastly  glare  and  din, 
Where  the  witches  dance  and  ride. 

I  ts  mirth  is  a  tempest  of  glee, 

Its  gri('f  is  the  smart  of  fire, 
Its  solemn  strain  is  the  tnirap  of  the  sea, 

Its  chorus  the  world's  desire  I 

I  listen,  and  brooklet  ami  wold. 
Wild  bird  and  the  darkling  wood, 


Are  breathing  secrets  before  untold 
Of  the  perfect  and  passionless  Good. 

1  list  to  the  Voice  as  it  flies. 

And  sings  to  the  lands  and  the  years. 
And  the  light  is  clearer  in  Freedom's  eyes. 

And  Poverty  wipes  his  teai-s. 

I  see  that  the  Poet's  heart 

Is  brother  to  all  who  feel, 
That  the  tender  touch  of  its  artless  art 

Is  stronger  than  rivets  of  steel. 

I  see  how  that  man  is  great 

Because  he  is  simply  man  ; 
That  the  minions  of  grandeur  and  state 

On  manhood  can  livsten  no  ban. 

I  see  how  to  peoples  and  times 

The  life  of  the  singer  leaps  on. 
And  gladdens  the  welcoming  climes, 

Like  spring-bursts  of  blossom  and  sun. 

I  ache  with  the  stress  of  the  .strain,  — 
Its  music  and  wildness  and  heat ; 

Yet  pressed  on  the  heart  of  my  pain 
Are  the  lips  of  its  i>roijhecy  sweet. 

And  singing,  myself,  I  go  — 

Unconscious  of  frown  or  of  rod  — 

To  the  work  whose  choruses  flow 
With  the  joy  and  the  praises  of  God. 

HORATIO  N.  POWERS. 


A  BARD'S  EPITAPH. 

Is  there  a  whim-inspired  fool, 

Owre  fast  for  thought,  owre  hot  for  nile, 

OwTe  blate  to  seek,  owre  proud  to  snool ; 

Let  him  draw  near, 
And  owre  this  grassy  heap  sing  dool, 

And  drap  a  tear. 

Is  there  a  bard  of  rustic  song. 

Who,  noteless,  steals  the  crowd  among. 

That  weekly  tliis  area  throng  ; 

O,  pass  not  by  ; 
But,  with  a  fratcr-feeling  strong, 

Here  heave  a  sigh  ! 

Is  tliere  a  man  whose  judgment  clear 
Can  others  teach  the  course  to  steer, 
Yet  nms  himself  life's  mad  career. 

Wild  as  the  wave  ; 
Here  pause,  and,  through  the  starting  tear, 

Sun'ey  this  grave. 

The  poor  inhabit«ant  below 

Was  (piick  to  leara  and  wise  to  know, 
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And  keenly  felt  the  friendly  glow, 
And  sober  Hanie  ; 

But  thoughtless  follies  laid  him  low, 

And  stained  his  name ! 

Reader,  attend,  —  whether  thy  soul 

Soars  fancy's  liights  lieyond  the  pole. 

Or  darkly  grubs  this  earthly  hole, 

In  low  pursuit ; 

Know,  prudent,  cautious  self-control 

Is  wisdom's  root. 

Robert  Burns. 


ELEGY  ON  CAPTAIN  MATTHEW  HENDERSON. 

He  's  gane,  he  's  gane  !  he 's  frae  us  torn, 
The  ae  best  fellow  e'er  was  bom  ! 
Thee,  Matthew,  Nature's  sel'  shall  monm 

By  wood  and  wild, 
Where,  haply,  pity  strays  forlorn, 

Frae  man  exiled. 

Ye  hills,  near  neebors  o'  the  starns. 
That  proudly  cock  your  cresting  cairns  ! 
Ye  clifl's,  the  haunts  of  sailing  yearns,* 

AVhere  echo  slumbers  ! 
Come  join,  ye  Nature's  sturdiest  bairns, 

My  wailing  numbers  ! 

Mourn,  ilka  grove  the  cushat  kens  ! 
Ye  hazelly  shaws  and  briery  dens  ! 
Ye  burnies,  winiplin'  down  your  glens, 

Wi'  toddlin'  din. 
Or  foaming  Strang,  wi'  hasty  stens, 

Frae  lin  to  Un  ! 

Mourn,  little  harebells  o'er  the  lea, 
Ye  stately  fo.xgloves  fair  to  see  ; 
Ye  woodbines  hanging  bonnilie 

In  scented  bowers ; 
Ye  roses  on  your  thorny  tree, 

The  fii-st  o'  flowers. 

At  dawn,  when  every  grassy  blade 
Droops  with  a  diamond  at  his  head. 
At  even,  when  beans  their  fragrance  shed, 

r  the  rustling  gale, 
Ye  maukins  whiddin  through  the  glade. 
Come  join  my  wail. 

Jloum,  ye  wee  songsters  o'  the  wood  ; 
Ye  grouse  that  crap  the  heather  bud  ; 
Ye  curlews  calling  through  a  chid  ; 

Ye  whistlmg  plover ; 
And  mourn,  ye  whirring  paitrick  brood  ; 
Ho  's  gane  forever  ! 

Mourn,  sooty  coots,  and  speckled  teals, 
Ye  fisher  herons,  watching  eels  ; 

•  Eagles. 


Ye  duck  and  drake,  wi'  airy  wheels 
Circling  the  lake ; 

Ye  bitterns,  till  the  quagmire  reels, 
Bair  for  his  sake. 

MouiTi,  clamoring  craiks  at  close  o'  day, 
'Mang  fields  o'  flowering  clover  gay  ; 
And  when  ye  wing  your  annual  way 

Frae  our  cauld  shore, 
Tell  thae  far  warlds  wha  lies  in  clay, 

Wham  we  deplore. 

Ye  houlets,  frae  your  ivy  bower. 
In  some  auld  tree,  or  eldritch  tower. 
What  time  the  moon,  wi'  silent  glower, 

Sets  up  her  honi, 
W^ail  thro'  the  dreary  midnight  hour 

Till  waukrife  mom. 

0  rivers,  forests,  hUls  and  plains  ! 
Oft  have  ye  heard  my  canty  strains  : 
But  now,  what  else  for  me  remains 
But  tales  of  wo  ? 
And  frae  my  eeu  the  drai)ping  rains 
Maun  ever  flow. 

Mouni,  Spring,  thou  darling  of  the  year  I 
Ilk  cowslip  cup  shall  keep  a  tear  : 
Thou,  Simmer,  while  each  corny  spear 

Shoots  up  its  head. 
Thy  gay,  green  floweiy  tresses  shear. 

For  him  that 's  dead  I 

Thou,  Autumn,  wi'  thy  yellow  hair. 
In  grief  thy  sallow  mantle  tear  ! 
Thou,  Winter,  hurling  through  the  air 

The  roaring  blast, 
Wide  o'er  the  naked  world  declare 

The  worth  we  've  lost. 

Mourn  him,  thou  sun,  great  source  of  light ! 
Jloum,  empress  of  the  silent  night ! 
And  you,  ye  twinkling  starnies  bright. 

My  JIatthew  mourn  ! 
For  thro'  your  orbs  he  's  ta'eii  his  flight, 

Ke'er  to  return. 

0  Henderson,  the  man  !  the  brother  ! 
And  art  thou  gone,  and  gone  forever  ! 
And  hast  thou  crost  that  unknown  river, 

Lite's  dreary  bound  ! 
Like  thee  where  shall  1  lind  another. 
The  world  around  ! 

Go  to  your  sculptured  tombs,  ye  great, 
In  a'  the  tinsel  trash  o'  state  ! 
But  by  thy  honest  turf  1  '11  wait, 

Thou  man  of  worth ! 
And  weep  the  ae  best  fellow's  fate 
E'er  lay  in  earth. 

Robert  Burns. 
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BYRON. 

FROM  "THE  COURSE  OF  TIME." 

Take  one  example  —  to  our  purpose  quite. 
A  m.-m  of  rank,  aiiJ  of  capacious  soul, 
Who  riclies  had,  and  fame,  beyond  desire, 
An  heii'  of  llattery,  to  titles  born. 
And  reputation,  an<l  luxurious  life  : 
Yet,  not  content  with  aiicestorial  name. 
Or  to  be  known  because  liis  fathers  were, 
He  on  tliis  height  hereditary  stood. 
And,  gazing  higher,  purposed  in  his  heart 
To  take  another  step.     Above  him  seemed, 
Alone,  the  mount  of  song,  the  lofty  seat 
Of  canoni/ed  bards;  and  thitherward. 
By  nature  taught,  and  inward  melody. 
In  prime  of  youtli,  he  bent  his  eagle  eye. 
No  cost  was  spared.     What  books  he  wished,  he 

read  ; 
Wliat  sago  to  hear,  he  heard  ;  what  scenes  to  see. 
He  saw.     And  lirst,  in  rambling  school-boy  liays, 
Britannia's  mountain-walks,  and  heath-girt  lakes. 
And  story-telling  glens,  and  founts,  and  brooks. 
And  maids,  as  dew-drops  pure  and  lair,  his  soul   I 
With  grandeur  filled,  ami  melody,  and  love.         i 
Then  travel  came,  and  took  him  where  he  wished : 
He  cities  saw,  and  courts,  ami  princely  pomp  ; 
Ami  mused  alone  on  ancient  nmuntain-brows  ; 
Ami  mused  on  b;ittle-ticlds,  where  valor  fought 
In  other  days  ;  and  mused  on  ruins  gray 
With  years  ;  and  drank  from  old  and  fabulous 

wells. 
And  plucked  the  vine  that  first-born  prophets 

plucked  ; 
And  mused  on  famous  tombs,  and  on  the  wave 
Of  ocean  mused,  and  on  the  desert  waste  ; 
The  heavens  and  earth  of  every  country  saw  : 
Where'er  the  old  inspiring  Genii  dwelt, 
Aught  that  could  rouse,  expand,  reline  the  soul, 
Thither  lie  went,  and  meditated  there. 

He  touched  his  harp,  and  nations  heard  en- 
tranced. 
As  some  vast  river  of  unfailing  source, 
I{apid,  exhaustless,  deep,  his  numbers  flowed, 
And  o]iened  new  fountains  in  the  human  heart. 
Where  Fancy  haltiul,  weary  in  her  lliglit. 
In  other  men,  his  fresh  .as  morning  rose. 
And  soared  untrodden  heiglits,  and  seemed  at 

home, 
Where  angels  bashful  looked.     Others,  though 

gi-eat, 
r.cneaththidrargumcnt  seemed  straggling ;  whiles 
He,  from  above  descending,  stooped  to  toucli 
The  loftiest  thought ;  and  proudly  stooped,  as 

though 
It  scarce  deserve<l  his  verse.     'With  Nature's  self 
He  seemed  an  old  aoinaintancp,  free  to  jest 
At  will  with  all  her  glorious  majesty. 


He  laid  his  hand  upon   "the  lOcean's  mane," 
And  played  familiar  with  his  hoary  locks  ; 
Stood  on  the  Alps,  stood  on  the  Apennines, 
And  with  the  thunder  talked  as  friend  to  friend  ; 
And  wove  his  garland  of  the  lightning's  wing, 
In  sportive  twist,  —  the  lightning's  liery  wing. 
Which,  as  the  footsteps  ol  the  dreadful  God, 
Marching  upon  the  storm  in  vengeance,  seemed  ; 
Then  turned,  and  with  the  grasshopper,  who  sung 
His  evening  song  beneath  his  feet,  conversed. 
Suns,  moons,  and  sbxrs,  and  clouds  his  sisters 

were ; 
Rocks,  mountains,  meteors,  seas,  and  winds,  and 

storms 
His  brothers,  younger  brothers,  whom  he  scarce 
As  equals  deemed.     All  passions  of  all  men. 
The  wild  and  tame,  the  gentle  and  severe  ; 
All  thoughts,  all  ma.\ims,  sacred  and  profane  ; 
All  creeds  ;  all  seasons,  time,  eternity  ; 
All  that  wa.s  hated,  and  all  that  wan  dear  ; 
All  that  was  hoped,  all  that  was  feared,  by  man,  — 
He  tossed  about,  as  tempest-withered  leaves  ; 
Then,  smiling,  looked  U[ion  the  wreck  he  m.ade. 
With  terror  now  he  froze  the  cowering  blood, 
And  now  dissolved  the  heart  in  tenderness  ; 
Yet  w'ould  not  tremble,  would  not  weep  himself; 
But  back  into  las  soul  retired,  alone. 
Dark,  sullen,  proud,  gazing  contemptuously 
On  liearts  ami  passions  prostrate  at  his  feet. 
So  Ocean,  from  the  jilains  his  waves  had  late 
To  desolation  swept,  retired  in  jiride. 
Exulting  in  the  glory  of  his  might. 
And  seemed  to  mock  the  ruin  he  had  wrought. 

As  some  fierce  comet  of  tremendous  size. 
To  which  the  stars  did  reverence  as  it  }iassed. 
So  he,  through  learning  and  through  fancy,  took 
His  Mights  sublime,  and  on  the  loftiest  top 
Of  Fame's  dread  mount;\in  sat;  not  soiled  and 

worn. 
As  if  he  from  the  earth  had  labored  up. 
But  as  some  bird  of  heavenly  ]ilumago  fair 
He  lookeil,  which  down  from  higher  regions  came, 
And  jierched  it  there,  to  see  what  lay  beneath. 
The  nations  gazed,  and  wondered  much  and 

praised. 
Critics  before  him  fell  in  humble  plight ; 
Confounded  fell ;  and  made  del);uiing  signs 
To   catch  his  eye  ;   and  stretched  and  swelled 

themselves 
To  bursting  nigh,  to  utter  bulky  words 
Of  admiration  v.ist ;  and  many  too. 
Many  that  aimed  to  imitate  his  flight. 
With  weaker  wing,  unearthly  fluttering  made, 
And  gave  abundant  s])ort  to  after  days. 

Great  man  !  the  nations  gazed  and  wondered 

much, 
And  praised  ;  and  many  called  his  evil  good. 
Wits  wrote  in  favor  of  his  wickedness  ; 
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And  kings  to  do  him  honor  took  deliglit. 
Thus  full  of  titles,  flattery,  lionor,  fame  ; 
Beyond  desire,  beyond  ambition,  full,  — 
He  died,  — he  died  of  what  ?     Of  wretchedness  ; 
Drank  every  cup  of  joy,  heard  every  trump 
Of  fame  ;   drank   early,    deeply   drank ;   drank 

draughts 
That  common  millions  might  have  quenched,  — 

tlien  died 
Of  thirst,  because  there  was  no  more  to  drink. 
His  goddess.  Nature,  wooed,  embraced,  enjoyed, 
Fell  from  his  arms,  abhorred  ;  his  passions  died  ; 
Died,  all  but  dreary,  solitary  Pride  ; 
And  all  his  sympathies  in  being  died. 
As  some  ill-guided  bark,  well  built  and  tall, 
Which  angry  tides  cast  out  on  desert  shore, 
And  then,  retiring,  left  it  there  to  rot 
And  molder  in  the  winds  and  rains  of  heaven ; 
So  he,  cut  from  the  sympathies  of  life. 
And  cast  ashore  from  pleasure's  boisterous  surge, 
A  wandering,  weaiy,  worn,  and  WTetched  thing, 
A  scorched  and  desolate  and  blasted  soul, 
A  gloomy  wilderness  of  dying  thought,  — 
Kepined,   and  groaned,  and  withered  from  the 

earth. 
His  groaninga  filled  the  land  his  numbers  filled  ; 
And  yet  he  seemed  ashamed  to  gi-oan.  —  Foot 

man  ! 
Ashamed  to  ask,  and  yet  he  needed  help. 

Robert  pollok. 


TO  CAMPBELL. 

TiitTE  hard  and  simple,  —  as  the  race 
Of  heaven-born  poets  always  are. 

When  stooping  from  their  starry  place 
They  're  chUdren  near,  though  gods  afar. 

THOMAS  MOORE. 


CAMP-BELL. 


Come  from  my  first,  ay,  come  ! 

Tile  battle  dawn  is  nigh  ; 
And  the  screanung  trump  and  the  thundering 
drum 

Are  calling  thee  to  die  I 

Fight  as  thy  father  fought ; 

F.1II  as  thy  father  fell  ; 
Thy  task  is  taught  ;  thy  shroud  is  wrought ; 

So  forward  and  farewell  ! 

Toll  ye  my  second,  toll ! 

Fling  high  the  flambeau's  light. 
And  sing  the  hjnnn  for  a  parted  soul 

Beneath  the  silent  night  ! 


The  WTeath  upon  his  head. 

The  cross  upon  his  breast, 
Let  the  prayer  be  said  and  the  tear  be  shed, 

So,  —  take  him  to  his  rest ! 

Call  ye  my  whole,  —  ay,  call 

The  lord  of  lute  and  lay ; 
And  let  him  gieet  the  sable  paU 

With  a  noble  song  to-day. 

Go,  call  him  by  his  name  ! 

No  fitter  hand  may  crave 
To  light  the  flame  of  a  soldier's  fame 

On  the  turf  of  a  soldier's  gi'ave. 

WlNTHROP  MACKWORTH  PRAED. 


TO  THOMAS  MOOEE. 

My  boat  is  on  the  shore, 

And  my  bark  is  on  the  sea  ; 
But  before  I  go,  Tom  Moore, 

Here  's  a  double  health  to  thee  1 

Here  's  a  sigh  to  those  who  love  me, 
And  a  smile  to  those  who  hate  ; 

And,  whatever  sky  's  above  me. 
Here  's  a  heart  for  every  fate  ! 

Though  the  ocean  roar  around  me. 

Yet  it  still  shall  bear  me  on  ; 
Though  a  desert  should  surround  me. 

It  hath  springs  that  may  be  won. 

Were  't  the  last  drop  in  the  well. 

As  1  gasped  upon  the  brink. 
Ere  my  fainting  spirit  fell, 

'T  is  to  thee  that  1  would  drink. 

With  that  water,  as  this  wine, 

The  libation  I  would  pour 
Should  be,  —  Peace  with  thine  and  mine. 

And  a  health  to  thee,  Tom  Moore  ! 

LORD  BVRON. 


BmiLAL  OF  SIR  JOHK  MOORE. 

Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note. 
As  his  corse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried  ; 

Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot 
O'er  the  giave  where  our  hero  we  buried. 

Wc  buried  him  darkly,  at  dead  of  night, 
The  sods  with  our  bayonets  turning  ; 

By  the  struggling  moonbeams'  misty  light. 
And  the  lantern  dimly  burning. 
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Xo  useless  oofliu  euelosed  his  breast, 

Jfor  ill  sheet  nor  in  shroud  we  wound  him  ; 

But  he  lay,  like  a  wairior  taking  his  rest, 
With  his  martial  cloak  around  him. 

Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said, 
And  we  s|ioke  not  a  word  of  sorrow  ; 

But  we  steadfastly  gazed  on  the  face  of  the  dead. 
And  we  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow. 

We  thought,  as  we  hollowed  his  narrow  bed. 
And  smoothed  down  his  lonely  pillow, 

That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread  o'er 
his  head. 
And  we  far  away  on  the  billow  ! 

Lightly  they  '11  talk  of  the  spirit  that  '3  gone, 
And  o'er  his  eolil  ashes  upbraid  him  ; 

But  little  he  '11  reck,  if  they  let  him  sleep  on 
In  the  grave  where  a  Briton  has  laid  him  ! 

But  half  of  our  heavy  task  was  done, 

When  the  clock  tolled  the  hour  for  retiring  ; 

And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random  gun 
Tliat  the  foe  was  sullenly  firing. 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down, 

From  the  lii-ld  of  his  f.imc  fresh  and  gory ! 

We  carved  not  a  line,  and  we  raised  not  a  stone, 
But  we  left  him  alone  in  his  glory. 

Charles  Wolfe, 


TO  JOHN  LAMB,  ESQ.,*    OF  THE   SOUTH-SEA 
HOUSE. 

Joiix,  you  were  figuring  in  the  gay  career 
Of  blooming  manhood  with  a  young  man's  joy. 
When  I  was  yet  a  little  peevish  boy  — 
Though  time  lias  made  the  ditfcrence  disappear 
Betwi.xt  our  ages,  which  (/«•»  seemed  so  great  — 
And  still  by  rightful  custom  you  retiiin 
JIuch  of  the  old  authoritative  strain, 
And  keep  the  elder  brother  up  in  state. 
0,  you  do  well  in  this  !     'T  is  man's  worst  deed 
To  let  the  "  things  that  have  been"  run  to  waste. 
Anil  in  the  unmeaning  present  sink  the  past : 
In  whose  dim  glass  even  now  I  faintly  read 
Old  buried  forms,  and  faces  long  ago. 
Which  you,  and  I,  and  one  more,  only  know. 

Charles  lamii. 


ON  MISS  MARIA  TREE, 

THE  ENGLISH  SINGER. 

On  this  Tree  when  a  nightingale  settles  and  sings 
The  Tree  will  return  her  as  good  as  she  biings. 

HENRY  LUriklLLL. 
•  Elder  brother  of  the  poet 


EMMET'S  EPITAPH. 

[Robert  Emmet,  the  celebrated  Irish  revolutionist,  at  his  trial  for 
hi^ii  treason,  which  resulted  in  his  conviction  .uid  execution,  Sep. 
tc-nibcr  ao,  1803,  made  an  eloquent  and  pathetic  defense,  con. 
cludui);  with  these  words :  "  Let  there  be  no  inscription  upon  my 
tomb.  Let  no  man  write  my  epitaph.  Let  my  character  and  my 
motives  repose  in  security  and  peace  till  otlicr  times  and  other 
men  can  do  them  Justice.  Then  shall  my  character  be  vindicated  ; 
tlien  may  my  epitaph  be  written.  1  have  done."  It  was  imme- 
diately upon  reading  this  speech  that  the  followin£  lines  were 
written.] 

"  Let  no  man  write  my  epitaph ;  let  my  grave 
Be  uniiiscribed,  and  let  my  memory  rest 
Till  other  times  are  come,  and  other  men, 

j  Wlio  then  may  do  ine  justice," 

!  Emmet,  no ! 

No  withering  curse  hath  tlried  my  spirit  up, 
That  I  shoultl  now  be  silent,  —  that  my  soul 
Sliould  from  the  stirring  inspiration  shrink. 
Now  when  it  shakes  her,  and  withliold  her  voice, 
Of  that  divinest  impulse  nevermore 
Worthy,  if  impious  1  withheld  it  now,  ' 

Hardening  my  heart.      Here,  here  in  this  free 

Isle, 
To  which  in  thy  young  virtue's  erring  zeal 
Thou  wert  so  perilous  an  enemy, 
Here  in  free  England  shall  an  English  hand 
Build  thy  imperishable  monument ; 

I  0,  to  thine  own  misfortune  and  to  ours, 

j  By  thine  own  deaiUy  error  so  beguiled. 
Here  in  free  England  shall  an  English  voice 
Raise  up  thy  mourning-song.      For  thou  hast 

j  paid 

I  The  bitter  penalty  of  that  misdeed  ; 
Justice  hath  done  her  unrelenting  part, 
If  she  in  truth  be  Justice  who  drives  on, 

,  Bloody  and  blind,  the  chariot-wheels  of  death. 

So  young,  so  glowing  for  the  general  good, 
(),  what  a  lovely  manhood  had  been  thine. 
When  all  the  violent  workings  of  thy  youth 
Had  pa.ssed  away,  hadst  thou  been  wi,sely  spared, 
]  Left  to  the  slow  and  certain  influences 
j  Of  silent  feeling  and  maturing  thought  ! 
I  How  had  that  heart,  — that  nolile  heart  of  thine, 
Which  even  now  had  snapped  one  spell,  which 
I  beat 

I  With  such  brave  indignation  at  the  shame 
[  And  guilt  of  France,  and  of  her  miscreant  lord, — 
How  hail  it  clung  to  England  !  With  what  love, 
M'hat  pure  and  perfect  love,  returned  to  her. 
Now  worthy  of  thy  love,  the  champion  now 
For  freedom,  —  yea,  the  only  chamiiion  now, 
And  soon  to  be  the  avenger.     But  the  blow 
Hath  fallen,  the  undiscriininating  blow. 
That  for  its  portion  to  the  grave  consigiietl 
Youth,  (Jciiius,  generous  Vii  tuo.    0,  grief,  grief  1 
0,  sorrow  and  reproach  !     Have  ye  to  learn, 
Deaf  to  the  ]>ast,  and  to  the  future  blind. 
Ye  who  thus  irreniissibly  e.\act 
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The  forfeit  life,  liow  lightly  life  is  staked, 
'WTien  iu  disteiniiereJ  times  the  feverish  mind 
To  strong  dehision  yields  ?     Have  ye  to  learn 
With  what  a  deep  and  spirit-stirring  voice 
Pitj-  dotli  call  Revenge  ?     Have  ye  no  hearts 
To  feel  and  understand  how  Mercy  tames 
The  rebel  nature,  maddened  liy  old  wrongs, 
And  binds  it  in  the  gentle  bands  of  love, 
When  steel  and  adamant  were  weak  to  hold 
That  Samson-strength  subdued  ! 

Let  no  man  write 
Thy  epitaph  !    Emmet,  nay  ;  thou  shalt  not  go 
Without  thy  funeral  strain  !    0  young  and  good. 
And  wise,  though  erring  here,  thou  shalt  not  go 
Unhonored  or  unsung.     And  better  thus 
Beneath  that  undiscriminating  stroke, 
Better  to  fall,  than  to  have  lived  to  mourn, 
As  sure  thou  wouldst,  in  misery  and  remorse. 
Thine  own  disastrous  triumph  ;  to  have  seen, 
If  the  Almighty  at  that  awful  hour 
Had  turned  away  his  face,  wild  Ignorance 
Let  loose,   and    frantic   Vengeance,   and   dark 

zeal. 
And  all  bad  passions  tjrannous,  and  the  iires 
Of  Persecution  once  again  ablaze. 
How  had  it  sunk  into  thy  soul  to  see. 
Last  curse  of  all,  the  ruffian  slaves  of  France 
In  thy  dear  native  country  lording  it  ! 
How  happier  thus,  in  that  heroic  mood 
That  takes  away  the  sting  of  death,  to  die. 
By  all  the  good  and  all  the  wise  forgiven ! 
Yea,  in  all  ages  by  the  wise  and  good 
To  be  remembered,  mourned,  and  honored  still ! 
Robert  Southev. 


DEATH-BED  OF  BOMBA,  KING  OF  NAPLES, 


AT  BARI.   l8; 


Could  I  pass  those  lounging  sentries,  through 

the  aloe-bordered  entries,  up  the  sweep  of 

sipialid  stair. 
On  through  chamber  after  chamber,  where  the 

sun.shine's  gold  and  amber   turn  decay  to 

beauty  rare, 
I  should  reach  a  guarded  portal,  where  for  strife 

of  i.ssue  mortal,  face  to  face  two  kings  are 

met : 
One  the  grisly  King  of  Terrors  ;  one  a  Bourbon, 

with  his  eiTors,  late  to  conscience-clearing 

set. 
Well  his  fevered  pulse  may  flutter,  and  the  priests 

their   mass   may  mutter  with  such  fervor 

as  they  may : 
Cross  and  chrism,    and  gennflcction,  mop  and 

mow,    and  interjection,   will  not  frighten 

Death  away. 


By  the  dying  despot  sitting,  at  the  haid  heart's 

portals  hitting,  shocking  the  dull  brain  to 

work. 
Death  makes  clear  what  life  has  hidden,  chides 

what  life  has  left  unchidden,  quickens  truth 

life  tried  to  tjurke. 
He   but   ruled   within   his   borders   after   Holy 

Church's  orders,  did  what  Austria  bade  him 

do  ; 
By  their  guidance  flogged  and  toitured  ;  high- 
bom  men  and  gently  nurtured  chained  with 

crime's  felonious  crew. 
What  if  summer  fevers  gripped  them,  what  if 

winter    freezings    nipped    them,    till   they 

rotted  in  their  chains  ? 
He  had  word  of  Pope  and  Kaiser  ;  none  could 

holier  be  or  wiser ;  theirs  the  counsel,  his 

the  reins. 
So  he  pleads  excuses  eager,  clutching,  with  his 

fingers   meager,    at   the   bedclothes    as    he 

speaks  ; 
But   King   Death   sits  grimly  grinning  at  the 

Bourbon's  cobweb-spinning,  —  as  each  cob- 
web-cable breaks. 
And  the  poor  soul,  from  life's  eylot,  rudderless, 

without  a  pilot,  drifteth  slowly  down  the 

dark : 
While  mid  rolling  incense  vapor,  chanted  dirge, 

and  flaring  taper,  lies  the  body,  stifi'  and 

stark. 

PUNCR 


0,  BREATHE  NOT  HIS  NAME  I 

ROBERT  EMJIET. 

0,  DREATHEnot  his  name  !  let  it  sleepin  the  shade, 
Where  cold  and  unhonored  his  relics  are  laid  ; 
Sad,  silent,  and  dark  be  the  tears  that  we  shed, 
As  the  night-dew  that  falls  on  the  grave  o'er  his 
head. 

But  the  night-dew  that  falls,  though  in  silence 

it  weeps. 
Shall  brigliten  with  verdure  the  grave  where  he 

sleejK  ; 
And  the  tear  that  wc  shed,  though  in  secret  it  rolls. 
Shall  long  keep  his  memory  green  in  our  souls. 

THOMAS  Moore. 


JOSEPH  RODMAN  DRAKE. 

DIED  IN  NKW  YORK.  SEPTEMBER,  l82a 

Gkeex  be  the  turf  above  thee. 
Friend  of  my  lictter  days ! 

None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee, 
Kor  named  thee  but  to  praise. 
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Tears  fell,  when  thou  wert  dying, 

From  eyes  unused  tx)  weep, 
And  long,  where  thou  art  lying, 

Will  tears  the  eold  turf  steep. 

When  hearts,  whose  truth  was  proven, 
Like  thine,  are  laid  in  earth, 

There  should  a  wreath  be  woven 
To  tell  the  world  their  worth  ; 

And  I,  wlio  woke  each  monow 

To  clasp  thy  hand  in  mine. 
Who  shared  thy  joy  and  sorrow. 

Whose  weal  and  woe  were  thine, 

It  slioulj  be  mine  to  braid  it 

Around  thy  faded  brow, 
But  1  've  in  vain  essayed  it. 

And  feel  I  cannot  now. 

WTiile  memory  bids  me  weep  tliee. 
Nor  thoughts  nor  words  are  free. 

The  grief  is  tixed  too  deeply 
That  mourns  a  man  like  thee. 

fitz-Greene  halleck. 


TO  TOtJSSAINT  L'OUTERTTTRE. 

TonssAlN'T  !  the  most  uidiappy  man  of  men  ! 
Wlu-'ther  the  whistling  rustic  tend  his  plow 
AVitliin  lh_v  hearing,  or  thy  head  be  now 
I'illiiwcd  in  some  dee])  dungeon's  earless  den, 
()  miserable  chieftain  !  where  and  when 
Wilt  thou  find  patience  ?     Yet  die  not ;  do  thou 
Wear  rather  in  thy  bonds  a  cheerful  brow  : 
Though  fallen  thyself,  never  to  rise  again. 
Live  and  take  comfort.     Thou  hast  left  l)ehind 
Powers  that  will  work  for  thee  ;  air,  earth,  and 

skies : 
There  's  not  a  breathing  of  the  comuKm  wind 
That  will  forget  thee  ;  thou  hast  great  allies  ; 
Thy  friends  are  exultations,  agonies. 
And  love,  and  man's  unconciuerable  mind. 

William  Wordsworth. 


IN  REMEMBRANCE  OF  JOSEPH  STTTRGE. 

In  the  fair  land  o'envatchedby  Ischia's  mountains. 

Across  the  charmed  bay 
Whose  h\\v  waves  keep  with  Capri's  silver  foun- 
tains 

Perpetual  holiday, 

A  king  lies  dead,  his  wafer  duly  eaten. 
His  gold-bought  masses  given  ; 


And  Rome's  great  altar  smokes  with  gums  to 
sweeten 
Her  foulest  gift  to  Heaven. 

And  while  all  Naples  thrills  with  mute  thanks- 
giring, 

The  court  of  England's  queen 
For  the  dead  monster  so  abhorred  while  living 

In  mourning  garb  is  seen. 

With  a  tme  sorrow  God  i-ebukes  that  feigning; 

By  lone  Edgbaston's  side 
Stands  a  great  city  in  the  sky's  sad  raining, 

Bare-headed  and  wet-eyed  ! 

Silent  for  once  the  restless  hive  of  labor, 

Save  the  low  funeral  tread. 
Or  voice  of  craftsman  whispering  to  his  neighbor 

The  good  deeds  of  the  dead. 

For  him  no  minster's  chant  of  the  immortals 

Rose  from  the  lips  of  sin  ; 
Nomitered  priest  swung  back  the  heavenly  portals 

To  let  the  white  soul  in. 

But  Age  and  Sickness  framed  their  tearful  faces 

In  the  low  hovel's  door, 
And  prayers  went  up  from  all  the  dark  by-places 

And  Ghettos  of  tliepoor. 

The  pallid  toiler  and  the  negro  chattel, 

The  v,agi-ant  of  tlie  street, 
The  human  dice  wherewith  in  games  of  battle 

The  loi'ds  of  earth  comjjcte, 

Touched  with  a  grief  that  needs  no  outward 
draping. 

All  swelled  the  long  lament. 
Of  grateful  hearts,  instead  of  marble,  shaping 

His  viewless  monument  ! 

For  never  yet,  with  ritual  pomp  and  splendor. 

In  the  long  heretofore, 
A  heart  more  loyal,  warm,  and  true,  and  tender. 

Has  England's  turf  closed  o'er. 

And  if  there  fell  from  out  her  grand  old  steeples 

No  crash  of  brazen  wail. 
The  munnurous  woe  of  kindreds,  tongues,  and 
peoples 

Swept  in  on  every  gale. 

It  came  from  Holstein's  birchen-belted  meadows, 

And  from  the  trojiic  calms 
Of  Indian  islands  in  the  sun-smit  shadows 

Of  Occidental  palms  ; 

From   the  locked  roadsteads  of  the   Bothnian 
peasants, 
And  harbors  of  the  Finn, 
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Where  war's  worn  victims  saw  his  gentle  presence 
Come  sailing,  Christ-like,  iii. 

To  seek  the  lost,  to  builJ  the  ohl  waste  places. 

To  link  the  hostile  shores 
Of  severing  seas,  anil  sow  witli  England's  daisies 

The  moss  of  Finland's  moors. 

Thanks  for  the  good  man's  beautiful  example, 

Who  in  the  vilest  saw 
Some  sacred  crypt  or  altar  of  a  temple 
Still  vocal  with  God's  law ; 

And  heard  with  tender  ear  the  spirit  sighing 

As  from  its  prison  cell. 
Praying  for  pity,  like  tlie  mournful  crying 

Of  Jonah  out  of  hell. 

Not  his  the  golden  pen's  or  lip's  persuasion, 

But  a  fine  sense  of  riglit. 
And  Truth's  directness,  meeting  each  occasion 

Straight  as  a  line  of  light. 

His  faith  and  works,  like  streams  that  intermingle. 

In  the  same  channel  ran  : 
The  crystal  clearness  of  an  eye  kept  single 

Shamed  all  the  frauds  of  man. 

The  very  gentlest  of  all  human  natures 

He  joined  to  courage  strong, 
And  love  outreaching  unto  all  God's  creatures 

With  sturdy  hate  of  wrong. 

Tender  as  woman  ;  manliness  and  meekness 

In  him  were  so  allied. 
That  they  who  judged  him  by  his  sti-ength  or 
weakness 

Saw  but  a  single  side. 

Men  failed,  betrayed  him,  but  his  zeal  seemed 
nourished 

By  faihu-e  and  by  fall  ; 
Still  a  large  faith  in  human-kind  ho  cherished. 

And  in  God's  love  for  all. 

And  now  he  rests  :  his  greatness  and  his  sweetness 

No  more  shall  seem  at  strife  ; 
And  death  has  molded  into  calm  completeness 

Tlie  statue  of  his  life. 

'UTiere  the  dews  glisten  and  the  song-birds  warble, 

His  dust  to  dust  is  laid, 
In  Nature's  keeping,  with  no  pomp  of  marble 

To  shame  his  modest  .shade. 

The  forges  glow,  the  hammers  all  are  ringing ; 

Beneath  its  smoky  vale, 
Hard  by,  the  city  of  his  love  is  swinging 

Its  clamorous  iron  flail. 


But  round  his  grave  are  quietude  and  beauty, 
And  the  sweet  heaven  above,  — 

The  fitting  symbols  of  a  life  of  duty 
Transligured  into  love ! 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  THOMAS  HOOD. 

Take  back  into  tliy  bosom,  earth. 

This  joyous,  May-eyed  morrow. 
The  gentlest  child  that  ever  mirth 

Gave  to  be  reared  by  sorrow  ! 
'T  is  hard  —  while  rays  half  green,  half  gold. 

Through  vernal  liowcrs  are  burning. 
And  streams  their  diamond  mirrors  hold 

To  Summer's  face  returning  — 
To  say  we  're  thankful  that  his  sleep 

Shall  nevermore  be  lighter. 
In  whose  sweet-tongued  companionship 

Stream,  bower,  and  beam  grew  brighter ! 

But  all  the  more  intensely  tnie 

His  soul  gave  out  each  feature 
Of  elemental  love,  —  each  hue 

And  grace  of  golden  nature,  — 
The  deeper  still  beneath  it  all 

Lurked  the  keen  jags  of  anguish  ; 
Tlie  more  the  lam-els  clasped  his  brow 

Their  poison  made  it  languish. 
Seemed  it  that,  like  the  nightingale 

Of  his  own  mournful  singing. 
The  tenderer  would  his  song  prevail 

While  most  the  thorn  was  stinging. 

So  never  to  the  desert-worn 

Did  fount  bring  freshness  deeper 
Than  that  his  placid  rest  this  morn 

Has  brought  the  shrouded  sleeper. 
That  rest  may  lap  his  weary  head 

Where  charnels  choke  the  city. 
Or  where,  mid  woodlands,  by  his  bed 

The  wTcn  shall  wake  its  ditty  ; 
But  near  or  far,  while  evening's  star 

Is  dear  to  hearts  regretting. 
Around  that  spot  admiring  thought 

Shall  hover,  unforgetting. 

DARTUOLOMEW  SIMMONS. 


A  VOICE,   AND  NOTHING  ELSE. 

'  I  WONDER  if  Brougham  thinks  as  much  as  ha 
talks," 
Said  a  punster,  penising  a  trial  : 
'  I  vow,   since  his  lordship  was  made   Baron 
Vaux, 
Ho  's  been  Vaux  et prooterea  nihil!'' 
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MACAULAY. 

The  dreamy  rb)'mei's  measured  snore 
Falls  heavy  on  our  ears  no  more  ; 
And  by  long  strides  are  left  behind 
The  dear  delights  of  womankind, 
Who  wage  their  battles  like  their  loves, 
1 11  satin  waistcoats  and  kid  gloves, 
And  have  achieved  the  crowning  work 
■\Vhcn  they  have  trussed  and  skewered  a  Turk. 
Another  comes  with  stouter  tread, 
And  stJilks  among  the  statelier  dead, 
lie  rushes  on,  and  hails  by  turns 
High-crested  Scott,  broad-breasted  Burns; 
Anil  shows  the  British  youth,  who  ne'er 
AViU  lag  beliiiul,  what  Romans  were, 
When  all  the  Tuscans  and  their  Lars 
Shouted,  and  shook  the  towers  of  Mars. 

WALTER  Savage  Landor. 


SONNETS  TO  GEORGE  SAND. 

A  DESIRE, 

Tnof  large-brained  womanandlarge-heartedman, 
Self-called  George  Sand  !  whose  soul  amid  the 

lions 
or  thy  tumultuous  senses,  moans  defiance, 
And  answers  roar  for  roar,  as  spirits  can, 
1  would  .some  mild  miraculous  thunder  ran 
Above  the  apiilauded  circus,  in  appliance 
Of  thine' own  nobler  nature's  strength  and  sci- 
ence. 
Drawing  two  pinions,  white  as  wings  of  swan, 
From  thy  strong  shoulders,  to  amaze  the  place 
With  holier  light !  tliatthouto  woman'sclaim. 
And  nian'.s,  miglit  join  beside  the  angel's  grace 
Ot  a  pure  genius  sanctified  from  blame  ; 
Till   child   and   maiden   pressed  to  thine  em- 
brace. 
To  kiss  upon  thy  lips  a  stainless  fame. 


A  RECOGNITION. 

Trite  genius,  but  true  woman  !  dost  deny 
Thy  woman's  nature  witli  a  manly  scorn. 
And  break  away  the  gauds  and  armlets  worn 
By  weaker  women  in  captivity  ? 
.\li,  vain  denial  I  that  revolted  crj' 
Is  sobbed  in  by  a  woman's  voice  forlorn  ; 
Thy  woman's  hair,  my  sister,  all  unshorn. 
Floats  bac:k  disheveled  strength  in  agony. 
Disproving  thy  man's  name  ;  ami  while  before 
The  world  thou  burnest  in  a  poet-fire. 
We  see  thy  woman-heart  l)cat  evenuore 


Through  the  large  flame.     Beat  purer,   heart, 

and  higher. 
Till  God  uuse.\  thee  on  the  heavenly  shore. 
Where  uuincaruate  spirits  ])urely  aspire. 

ELLZAiiETH  BARRETT  BROWNING. 


HEINE'S    GRAVE. 

"Henri  Heine"  —  't  is  hero  ! 

The  black  tombstone,  the  name 

Carved  there  —  no  more  !  and  the  smooth, 

Swarded  alleys,  the  limes 

Touched  with  yellow  by  hot 

Summer,  but  under  them  still 

In  September's  bright  afternoon 

Shadow  and  verdure  and  cool  I 

Trim  Montmartre  !  the  faint 

Murmur  of  Paris  outside  ; 

Crisp  evcrlasting-Howers, 

YeDow  and  black  ou  the  graves. 

Half  blind,  palsied,  in  pain, 
Hither  to  come,  from  tlie  streets' 
Uproar,  surely  not  loath 
Wast  thou,  Heine,  —  to  lie 
Quiet !  to  ask  for  closed 
Shutters,  and  darkened  room, 
And  cool  drinks,  and  an  eased 
Posture,  and  opium,  no  more  ! 
Hither  to  come,  and  to  sleep 
Under  the  wings  of  Renown. 

Ah  !  not  little,  when  pain 
Is  most  quelling,  and  man 
Easily  ijuelled,  and  the  line 
Temper  of  genius  alive 
Quickest  to  ill,  is  the  praise 
Not  to  h«ve  yielded  to  jiain  ! 
No  small  boast  for  a  weak 
Son  of  mankind,  to  the  earth 
Pinned  by  the  thunder,  to  rear 
His  bolt-scathi'd  front  to  the  stars, 
And,  undaunted,  retort 
'Gainst  thick-crashing,  insane, 
Tyrannous  tempests  of  bale. 
Arrowy  lightnings  of  soul  I 

Hark  !  through  the  alley  resounds 
Jlocking  laughter  !     A  film 
Creeps  o'er  the  sunshine  ;  a  breeze 
Ruffles  the  warm  afternoon, 
Saddens  my  soul  with  its  chill. 
Gibing  of  spirits  in  scorn 
Shakes  every  leaf  of  the  grove. 
Mars  the  benignant  rejiose 
Of  this  amiable  home  of  the  dead. 
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Bitter  spirits  !  ye  claim 

Heine  >  —  Ahis,  be  is  yours  ! 

Only  a  moment  I  longed 

Here  in  the  quiet  to  snatch 

From  sncli  mates  tlie  outworn 

Poet,  and  steep  liim  in  calm. 

Only  a  moment !     I  knew 

Whose  he  was  who  is  here 

Buiied  ;  I  knew  he  was  yours  ! 

Ah,  I  knew  that  I  saw 

Here  no  sepukhcr  built 

In  the  laureled  rock,  o'er  the  blue 

Naples  bay,  for  a  sweet 

Tender  Virgil  !  no  tomb 

On  Ravenna  sands,  in  the  shade 

Of  Kavenna  pines,  for  a  high 

Austere  Dante  !  no  giave 

By  the  Avon  side,  in  the  bright 

Stratford  meadows,  for  thee, 

Shakespeare  !  loveliest  of  souls. 

Peerless  in  radiance,  iu  joy. 

"WTiat  so  harsh  and  malign, 
Heine  !  distills  from  thy  life. 
Poisons  the  peace  of  thy  grave  ? 

Chann  is  the  glory  which  makes 

Song  of  the  poet  divine  ; 

Love  is  the  fountain  of  charm. 

How  without  charm  wilt  thou  draw, 

Poet,  the  world  to  thy  way  ? 

Not  by  the  lightnings  of  wit, 

Not  by  the  thunder  of  scorn  ! 

These  to  the  world,  too,  are  given  ; 

Wit  it  possesses,  and  scorn,  — 

Chann  is  the  poet's  alone. 

Hollow  and  dull  are  the  great, 

And  artists  envimis,  and  the  mob  profane. 

We  know  all  this,  we  know  ! 

Cam'st  thou  from  heaven,  O  chOd 

Of  light  !  but  this  to  declare  ? 

Alas  !  to  help  us  forget 

Such  barren  knowledge  awhile, 

C!od  gave  the  poet  his  song. 

Therefore  a  secret  unrest 

Tortured  thee,  brilliant  and  bold  ! 

Tlierefore  triumph  it.self 

Tasted  amiss  to  thy  soul. 

Tlierefore,  with  blood  of  thy  foes. 

Trickled  in  silence  thine  own. 

Tlierefore  the  victor's  heart 

Broke  on  the  field  of  his  fame. 

Ah  !  as  of  oM  from  the  pomp 

Of  Itiilian  Jlilan,  the  fair 

Flower  of  marble  of  white 

Southern  palaces,  —  steps 

Bordered  by  statues,  and  walks 

Terraced,  and  orange  bowers 


Heavy  with  fragi'ance,  —  the  blond 

Gei-mau  Kaiser  full  oft 

Longed  himself  back  to  the  fields, 

Piivei-s,  and  high-roofed  towns 

Of  his  native  Germany  ;  so. 

So,  how  often  !  from  hot 

Paris  drawing-rooms,  and  lamps 

Blazing,  and  brilliant  crowds, 

Starred  and  jeweled,  of  men 

Famous,  of  women  the  i|Ueens 

Of  dazzling  converse,  and  fumes 

Of  praise,  — hot,  heady  fumes,  to  the  poor  brain 

That  mount,  that  madden  !  —  how  oft 

Heine's  spirit,  outworn. 

Longed  itself  out  of  the  din 

Back  to  the  trancpiil,  the  cool. 

Far  German  home  of  his  youth  ! 

See  ;  in  the  Jlay  afternoon. 

O'er  the  fresh  short  turf  of  the  Hartz, 

A  youth,  with  the  foot  of  youth, 

Heine  !  thou  climbest  again. 

Up,  through  the  tall  dark  firs 

AVarming  their  heads  in  the  sun, 

Checkering  the  grass  with  their  shade, 

Up,  by  the  stream  with  its  huge 

Moss-hung  bowlders  and  thia 

Musical  water  half-hid. 

Up  o'er  the  rock-strewn  slope, 

With  the  sinking  sun,  and  the  air 

Chill,  and  tlie  shadows  now 

Long  on  the  gray  hillside. 

To  the  stone-roofed  hut  at  the  top. 

Or,  yet  later,  in  watch 

On  the  roof  of  the  Brocken  tower 

Thou  standest,  gazing  !  to  see 

The  broad  red  sun,  over  field. 

Forest  and  city  and  spire 

And  mist-tracked  stream  of  the  wide. 

Wide  German  laud,  going  down 

In  a  bank  of  vapors,  —  again 

Standest  !  at  nightfall,  alone  ; 

Or,  next  morning,  with  limbs 

Rested  by  slumber,  and  heart 

Freshened  and  light  with  the  May, 

O'er  the  gracious  spurs  coming  down 

Of  the  lower  Hartz,  among  oaks. 

And  beechen  coverts,  and  copse 

Of  hazels  gieen  in  whose  dejjth 

Use,  the  fairj'  transfonncd. 

In  a  thousand  water-breaks  light 

Pours  her  petulant  youth,  — 

Climbing  the  rock  which  juts 

O'er  the  valley,  the  ilizzily  perched 

Rock  !  to  its  Iron  Cross 

Once  more  thou  cling'st ;  to  the  Cross 

Cliugest !  witli  smiles,  with  a  sigh. 
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But  soiuetliiiig  i>ronnits  me  :  Not  tlius 
Taki-  leave  of  Heine,  not  thus 
Spfak  the  last  word  at  his  grave  ! 
Not  in  pity  auil  not 
With  half-censnre,  — with  awe 
Hail,  as  it  passes  from  earth, 
Scattering  lightnings,  that  soul ! 

The  spint  of  the  worlil, 
Bc-Iioliling  the  absju'ility  of  men,  — 
Their  vaunts,  their  floats,  — let  a.  sardonic  smile 
For  one  short  moment  wander  o'er  his  lips. 
Thai  .vnile  wn.i  Heine  .'  for  its  earthly  hour 
The  strange  guest  sparkled  ;  now  't  is  passed 
away. 

That  was  Heine  !  and  we, 

M  vriads  who  live,  who  have  lived, 

A\'hut  are  we  all,  but  a  mood, 

A  single  mood,  of  the  lite 

Of  the  Being  in  whom  we  exist, 

Who  alone  is  all  tilings  in  one. 

Spirit,  who  tillest  us  all  ! 

Spiiit,  who  utterest  in  each 

Ne«'-coming  son  of  mankind 

Such  of  thy  thoughts  as  thou  wilt  I 

O  thou,  one  of  whose  moods. 

Bitter  and  strange,  was  the  life 

Of  Heine,  — his  strange,  alas  ! 

His  hitter  life,  —  may  a  life 

Other  and  milder  he  mine  ! 

JIayst  thou  a  mood  more  serene. 

Happier,  have  uttered  in  mine  ! 

Mayst  riiou  the  rapture  of  peace 

Deep  have  emhreathed  at  its  core  ! 

Made  it  a  ray  of  thy  thought. 

Made  it  a  beat  of  thv  jov  ! 

MAiTHEw  Arnold. 


A  WELCOME  TO   "BOZ," 

ON  HIS  FIRST  VISIT  TO  TUB  WEST. 

CoMK  as  artist,  come  as  guest. 
Welcome  to  the  e-vjiectant  West, 
Hero  of  the  charmed  pen. 
Loved  of  children,  loved  of  men. 
We  have  felt  thy  spell  for  years  ; 
Oft  with  laughter,  oft  with  tears. 
Thou  hast  touched  the  tenderest  part 
Of  onr  inmost,  hidden  heart. 
We  have  fLXed  our  eager  gaze 
On  thy  pages  nights  and  day.s, 
Wishing,  aa  we  turned  them  o'er, 
Like  poor  Oliver,  for  "more," 
And  the  creatures  of  thy  brain 
In  our  memory  remain, 
Till  through  them  we  seem  to  be 
Old  acipiaintances  of  thee. 


Much  we  hold  it  thee  to  greet, 

Gladly  sit  we  at  thy  feet ; 

On  thy  features  we  would  look. 

As  \ipou  a  living  book. 

And  thy  voice  would  grateful  hear. 

Glad  to  feel  that  Boz  were  near. 

That  his  verit;iblc  soul 

Held  us  by  direct  control : 

Therefore,  author  loved  the  best. 

Welcome,  welcome  to  the  West. 

In  immortal  Weller's  name, 
By  the  rare  Micawber's  fame. 
By  the  flogging  wreaked  on  Sq^ueers, 
By  Job  Trotter's  fluent  teara, 
By  the  beadle  Bumble's  fate 
At  the  hands  of  shrewish  mate, 
By  the  famous  Pickwick  Club, 
By  the  dream  of  Gabriel  Grubb, 
In  the  name  of  Snodgrass'  muse, 
Tupman's  amorous  interviews, 
Winkle's  ludicrous  mishajis. 
And  the  fat  boy's  couutle.-,s  naps ; 
By  Ben  Allen  and  Bob  Sawyer, 
By  Jliss  Sally  Brass,  the  lawyer. 
In  the  name  of  Newman  Nogg.s, 
River  Thames,  and  London  fogs, 
Richard  Swiveller's  e.\cess, 
Feasting  with  the  Marchioness, 
By  Jack  Bunsby's  oracles. 
By  the  chime  of  Christinas  bells, 
By  the  cricket  on  the  hearth. 
By  the  sound  of  childish  mirth. 
By  spread  tables  and  good  cheer. 
Wayside  inns  anil  pots  of  beer, 
Hostess  plump  and  jolly  host. 
Coaches  for  the  turn)iike  post. 
Chambermaid  in  love  with  Boots, 
Toodles,  Traddlcs,  Taplcy,  Toots, 
Betsey  Trotwood,  Mister  Dick, 
Susan  Nipper,  Mistress  Chick, 
Snevellicci,  Lilyvii^k, 
Mantalini's  predilections 
To  transfer  his  wami  alfections. 
By  poor  Barnaby  and  Grip, 
Flora,  Dora,  I)i,  and  Gip, 
Perrybingle,  Pinch  and  Pip,  — 
Welcome,  long-e.xpected  guest. 
Welcome  to  the  grateful  West. 

In  the  name  of  gentle  Nell, 

Child  of  li.i;lit,  belovi'd  well,  — 

Weeping,  did  we  not  behold 

Roses  on  her  bosom  cold  ? 

Better  we  for  every  tear 

Shed  beside  her  snowy  bier,  — 

By  tlie  mournful  grou])  that  played 

Round  the  grave  where  Suiike  was  laid, 
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By  the  life  of  Tiny  Tim, 
And  the  lesson  tauglit  by  liim, 
Asking  in  his  plaintive  tone 
God  to  "bless  us  every  one," 
By  the  sounding  waves  that  bore 
Little  Paul  to  Heaven's  shoie, 
By  thy  yearning  for  the  human 
Good  in  every  man  and  woman, 
By  each  uoble  deed  and  word 
That  thy  story-books  record, 
And  each  noble  sentiment 
Dickens  to  the  world  hath  lent; 
By  the  effort  thou  hast  made 
Truth  and  true  reform  to  aid, 
By  thy  hope  of  man's  relief 
Finally  from  want  and  grief. 
By  thy  never-failing  trust 
That  the  God  of  love  is  just,  — 
"We  would  meet  and  welcome  thee. 
Preacher  of  humanity  : 
Welcome  fills  the  tlnobbing  breast 
Of  the  sympathetic  West. 

W.  II.  VENABLE. 


DICKENS  IN  CAMP. 

Above  the  pines  the  moon  was  slowly  drifting, 

The  river  sang  below ; 
The  dim  Sieri-as,  far  beyond,  uplifting 

Their  minarets  of  snow. 

The  roaring  camp-fire,  with  rude  humor,  painted 

The  ruddy  tints  of  health 
On  haggard  face  and  form  that  drooped  and  fainted 

In  the  fierce  race  for  wealth  ; 

Till  one  arose,  and  from  his  pack's  scant  treasure 

A  hoarded  volume  drew. 
And  cards  were  dropped  from  hands  of  listless 
leisure. 

To  hear  the  tale  anew ; 

And  then,  w^hile  round  them  shadows  gathered 
faster. 

And  as  the  firelight  fell, 
He  read  aloud  the  book  wherein  the  Master 

Had  writ  of  "  Little  Nell." 

Perhaps  't  was  boyish  fancy,  —  for  the  reader 

Was  youngest  of  them  all,  — 
But,  as  he  read,  from  clustering  pine  and  cedar 

A  silence  seemed  to  fall : 

The  fir-trees,  gathering  closer  in  the  shadows, 

Listenetl  in  every  spray, 
Wliile  the  wliole  camp,  with  "  Nell,"  on  English 
meadows 

"Wandered  and  lost  their  way. 


And  so  in  mountain  solitudes  —  o'ertaken 

As  by  some  spell  divine  — 
Their  cares  dropped  from  them  like  the  needles 
shaken 

From  out  the  gusty  pine. 

Lost  is  that  camp,  and  wasted  all  its  fire  ; 

And  he  who  wrouglit  tliat  spell  ?  — 
Ah,  towering  pine  and  stately  Kentish  spire. 

Ye  have  one  tale  to  tell ! 

Lost  is  that  camp !  but  let  its  fi'agrant  story 
Blend  with  the  breath  that  thrills 

With  hop-vines'  incense  all  the  pensive  glory 
That  fills  the  Kentish  hills. 

And  on  that  grave  where  English  oak  and  holly 

And  laurel  w^reaths  intwine, 
Deem  it  not  all  a  too  presumptuous  folly,  — 

This  spray  of  Western  pine. 

BRET  HARTE. 


TO  VICTOR  HUGO. 

ViCTon  in  poesy  !     Victor  in  romance  ! 

Cloud-weaver  of  phantasmal  hopes  and  fears ! 
French   of  the    French   and   lord   of  human 
tears ! 
Child  lover,  bard,  whose  fame-lit  laurels  glance. 
Darkening  the  wreaths  of  all  that  would  ad- 
vance 
Beyond  our  strait  their  claim  to  be  thy  peere  ! 
Weird  Titan,  by  thy  wintry  weight  of  years 
As  yet  unbroken  !     Stormy  voice  of  France, 
Who  does  not  love  our  England,  so  they  say ; 
I  know  not  !  England,  France,  all  men  to  be. 
Will  make  one  peoi^le,   ere  man's  race  be 
run  ; 
And  I,  desiring  that  di\-iner  day, 

VicUl  thee  full  thanks  for  thy  full  courtesy 
To  younger  England  in  the  boy,  my  son. 
Alfred  TENpn'SON. 


DANIEL  BOONE. 


FROM  "  DON  JUAN." 


Of  all  men,  saving  Sylla  the  man-slayer, 
Wlio  passes  for  in  life  and  death  most  lucky. 

Of  tlie  great  names  which  in  our  faces  stare. 
The  General   Boone,   backwoodsman  of  Ken- 
tucky, 

Was  liapjiiest  amongst  mortals  anywhere  ; 
For,  killing  nothing  but  a  bear  or  buck,  he 

Enjoyed  the  lonely,  vigorous,  harmless  days 

Of  his  old  age  in  wiUis  of  deepest  maze. 
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Crime  came  not  near  him,  she  is  not  the  child 
Of  solitiulc  ;  Health  shrank  not  from  him,  for 

Her  home  is  in  the  rarely  trodden  wild, 

\Vhore  if  men  seek  her  not,  and  death  he  more 

Their  clioice  than  life,  forgive  them,  as  beguiled 
I!y  habit  to  what  tlieir  own  hearts  abhor. 

In  cities  caged.     The  present  case  in  point  I 

Cite  is,  that  Boone  lived  hunting  up  to  ninety ; 

And,  what's  still  stranger,  left  behind  a  name 
For  which  men  vainly  decimate  the  throng, 

Not  only  famous,  but  of  that  good  fame, 

Witliout  whicli  glory  's  but  a  tavern  song,  — 

Siniide,  serene,  the  antipodes  of  shame, 

Which  hate  nor  envy  e'er  could  tinge  with 
wrong ; 

An  active  hermit,  even  in  age  the  child 

Of  nature,  or  the  Man  of  lioss  run  wi'.d. 

'T  is  true  he  shrank  from  men,  even  of  his  nation ; 

When  they  built  uj)  unto  his  darling  trees, 
He  moved  some  hundred  miles  off,  for  a  station 

Wliere  there  were  fewer  houses  aud  more  ease  ; 
The  inconvenience  of  civilization 

Is  that  you  neither  can  be  pleased  nor  please  ; 
But  where  he  met  the  individual  man. 
He  showed  himself  as  kind  as  mortal  can. 

He  was  not  all  alone  ;  around  him  grew 
A  sylvan  tribe  of  children  of  the  chase, 

Whose  young,  unwakened  world  was  ever  new ; 
Nor  sw;ord  nor  sorrow  yet  liad  left  a  trace 

On  her  unwriukled  brow,  nor  could  you  view 
A  frown  on  nature's  or  on  human  face  : 

The  freebom  forest  founil  and  kept  them  free, 

And  fresh  as  is  a  torrent  or  a  tree. 

And  tall,  and  strong,  and  swift  of  foot,  were  they. 
Beyond  tlie  dwarling  city's  pale  abortions, 

Because  their  thoughts  had  never  been  the  prey 
Of  care  or  gaiu  :  the  green  woods  were  their 
portions  ; 

Xo  sinking  spirits  told  them  they  grew  gray ; 
No  fashion  made  them  apes  of  her  distortions  ; 

Simple  tlicy  were,  not  savage  ;  and  their  ritles, 

Tliough  very  tnic,  were  not  yet  used  for  trifles. 

Motion  was  in  their  days,  rest  in  their  slumbers. 
And  cheerfulness  the  liandinaid  of  their  toil ; 

Nor  yet  too  many  nor  too  few  thiir  numbers  ; 
Corruption  could  not  make  their  hearts  her  soil. 

The  lust  which  stings,  the  splendor  which  en- 
cumbers, 
With  tlie  free  forestei-s  <Iivide  no  spoil  ; 

Serene,  not  sullen,  were  the  solitudes 

Of  tliis  uusighing  people  of  the  woods. 

Lord  dvron. 


WASHINGTON. 

FROU  "  U.NDER  THE  ELJl."  READ  AT  CA.MBRIDCB,  JULY  3, 
1875,  ON  THE  HUNDREDTH  A.NNIVERSARV  OF  WASHINC- 
TO.N'S  TAKl.NG  COMMAND  OF  THE  A&IERICA.'J  ARMY. 

Beneath  our  consecrated  elm 

A  century  ago  he  stood. 

Famed  vaguely  for  that  old  fight  in  the  wood. 

Which  redly  foamed  round  him  but  could  not 

overwhelm 
The  life  foredoomed  to  wield  our  rough-hewn 

helm. 
From  colleges,  where  now  the  gown 
To  arms  had  yiehlcd,  from  the  town. 
Our  rude  self-summoned  levies  flocked  to  see 
The  new-come  chiefs  and  wonder  which  was  he. 
No  need  to  question  long  ;  close-lipped  and  tall, 
Long  trained  in  murder-brooding  forests  lone 
To  bridle  others'  clamors  aud  his  own. 
Firmly  erect,  he  towered  above  them  all. 
The  incarnate  discipline  that  was  to  free 
With  iron  curb  that  armed  democracy. 

Haughty  they  said  he  w'as,  at  first,  severe. 
But  owned,  as  all  men  own,  the  steady  hand 
Upon  the  bridle,  patient  to  command. 
Prized,  as  all  prize,  the  justice  pure  from  fear, 
Aud  learned  to  honor  first,  then  love  him,  then 

revere. 
Such  power  there  is  in  clear-eyed  self-restraint, 
And  purpose  clean  as  light  from  every  selfish 

taint. 

Musing  beneath  the  legendary  tree. 

The  years  between  furl  off :   1  seem  to  see 

The  sun-flecks,  shaken  the  stirred  foliage  through, 

Dapple  witli  gold  his  sober  bufl'  and  blue, 

And  weave  prophetic  aureoles  roiuid  the  head 

That  shines  our  beacon  now,  nor  darkens  witli  the 

dead. 
0  man  of  silent  mood, 
A  stranger  among  strangers  then. 
How  art  thou  since  renowned   the  Great,   tho 

Good, 
Familiar  its  the  day  in  nil  the  homes  of  men  ! 
The  winged  years,  that  winnow  praise  and  blame, 
Blow  many  names  out  :  they  but  fan  to  flame 
The  self- renewing  splendors  of  thy  fame. 

O,  for  a  drop  of  that  terse  Rnmau's  ink 

Who  gave  Agricola  dateless  lengtli  of  days, 

To  celebrate  him  fitly,  neither  swerve 

To  phrase  unkempt,  nor  pass  discretion's  brink, 

With  him  so  statuelike  in  .sad  reserve. 

So  diffident  to  claim,  so  forward  to  deserve  I 

Nor  need  I  .shun  due  influence  of  Ids  fame 

Wlio,  mortal  among  mortals,  seemeil  as  now 

The  eiiuestrian  sliapc  with  uniiupa-ssioiied  brow, 

That  paces  silent  on  through  vistas  of  acclaim. 
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What  figiire  more  immovably  august 

Than  that  grave  strength  so  patient   and   so 

pure, 
Calm  ill  good  foi-tune,  when  it  wavered,  sure, 
That  soul  serene,  impenetrably  just, 
Modeled  on  classic  lines,  so  simple  they  endure  ? 
That  soul  so  softly  radiant  and  so  white 
The  track  it  left  seems  less  of  fire  than  light, 
Cold  but  to  such  as  love  disteniperature  ! 
And  if  pure  light,  as  some  deem,  be  the  force 
That  drives  rejoicing  planets  on  their  course, 
Why  for  his   power   benign   seek   an   impurer 

soui'ce  ? 
His  was  the  true  enthusiasm  that  bui'iis  long, 
Domestically  bright. 
Fed  from  itself  and  shy  of  human  sight, 
The  hidden  force  that  makes  a  lifetime  strong, 
And  not  the  short-lived  fuel  of  a  song. 
Passionless,  say  you  ?     What  is  passion  for 
But  to  sublime  our  natures  and  control 
To  front  heroic  toils  with  late  return. 
Or  none,  or  such  as  shames  the  conqueror? 
That  tire  was  fed  with  substance  of  the  soul, 
And  not  with  holiday  stubble,  that  could  bum 
Through  seven  slow  years  of  unadvancing  war, 
Equal  when  fields  were  lost  or  fields  were  won. 
With  breath  of  jiopular  applause  or  blame. 
Nor  fanned  nor  damped,  unquenchably  the  same, 
Too  inward  to  be  reached  by  flaws  of  idle  fame. 

Soldier  and  statesman,  iaxest  unison  ; 
High-poised  example  of  great  duties  done 
Simply  as  breathing,  a  world's  honors  worn 
As  life's  inditt'erent  gifts  to  all  men  born  ; 
Dumb  for  himself,  unless  it  were  to  God, 
But  for  his  barefoot  soldiers  eloquent, 
Trnmping  the  snow  to  coral  where  they  trod, 
Held  by  his  awe  in  hollow-eyed  content ; 
Modest,  yet  firm  as  Nature's  self;  unblamed 
Save  by  the  men  his  nobler  temper  shamed  ; 
Not  honored  then  or  now  because  he  wooed 
The  popular  voice,  but  that  he  still  witlistood  ; 
Broad-minded,  hi<;her-souled,  there  is  but  one 
Who  was  all  this,  and  ours,  and  all  men's,  — 
Washington. 

Minds  strong  by  fits,  irregularly  great. 

That  flash  and  darken  like  revolving  lights, 

Catdi  more  the  vulgar  eye  unschooled  to  wait 

On  the  long  curve  of  patient  days  and  nights. 

Rounding  a  whole  life  to  the  circle  fair 

Of  orbed  completeness  ;  and  this  balanced  soul. 

So  sim]de  in  its  grandeur,  coldly  bare 

Of  clraperies  theatric,  standing  there 

In  perfect  symmetry  of  self-control, 

Seems  not  so  great  at  first,  lint  greater  grows 

Still  as  we  look,  and  by  experience  leara 

How  gi-and  this  quiet  is,  how  nobly  stem 


The  discipline  that  WTOught  through  lifelong 

throes 
This  energetic  passion  of  repose. 

A  nature  too  decorous  and  severe. 

Too  self-respectful  in  its  griefs  and  joys 

For  ardent  girls  and  boys. 

Who  find  no  genius  in  a  mmd  so  clear 

That  its  grave  depths  seem  obvious  and  near. 

Nor  a  soul  great  that  made  so  little  noise. 

They  feel  no  force  in  that  calm,  cadcnced  phrase, 

The  habitual  full-dress  of  his  well-bred  mind, 

That  seems  to  pace  the  minuet's  courtly  maze 

And  tell  of  ampler  leismes,  roomier  length  of 

days. 
His  broad-built  brain,  to  self  so  little  kind 
That  no  tumultuary  blood  could  blind, 
Formed  to  control  men,  not  amaze. 
Looms  not  like  those  that  borrow  height  of  haze  : 
It  was  a  world  of  statelier  movement  then 
Than  this  we  fret  in,  he  a  denizen 
Of  that  ideal  Konie  that  made  a  man  for  men. 

Placid  completeness,  life  without  a  fall 

From  faith  or  highest  aims,  truth's  breachless 

wall, 

Surely  if  an\'  fame  can  bear  the  touch. 

His  will  say  "  Here  !  "  at  the  last  trumpet's  call, 

The  unexpressive  man  who.se  life  expressed  so 

much. 

James  Russell  Lowell. 


GEORGE  ■WASHINGTON. 

By  broad  Potomac's  silent  .shore 
Better  than  Trajan  lowly  lies, 
Gilding  her  green  declivities 

With  glory  now  and  evemiore ; 
Art  to  his  fame  no  aid  hath  lent ; 
His  countiy  is  his  raonunient. 

Anonymous. 


ON  A  PORTRAIT  OF  RED  JACKET, 
chief  of  the  tuscaroras. 

Cooper,  whose  name  is  with  his  country's  woven, 
First  in  lier  files,  her  Pioneer  of  mind, 

A  wanderer  now  in  other  climes,  has  proven 
His  love  for  the  young  land  he  left  behind  ; 

And  throned  her  in  the  senate-hall  of  nations, 
Robed  like  the  deluge  rainbow,  heaven-wrought. 

Magnificent  as  his  own  mind's  creations. 
And  beautiful  as  its  green  world  of  thought ; 

And  faithful  to  the  Act  of  Congress,  quoted 
As  law  authonty,  it  pas.sed  nem.  con., 
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He  wntes  tliat  wc  are,  as  ourselves  have  voted, 
The  uiost  culi<,'hteued  people  ever  known  ; 

That  all  our  week  is  happy  as  a  Sunday 
In  Paris,  full  of  song  and  dance  and  laugh  ; 

And  that,  from  Orleans  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
There  's  not  a  bailiff  or  an  epitaph  ; 

And  furthermore,  in  fifty  years,  or  sooner, 
W'e  shall  ex|iort  our  poctiy  and  wine  ; 

And  our  brave  fleet,  eight  frigates  and  a  schooner, 
Will  sweep  the  seas  from  Zembla  to  the  Line. 

If  he  were  with  nie.  King  of  Tuscarora  ! 

Gazing,  as  I,  upon  thy  jiortrait  now. 
In  all  itsmcdaled,  fringed,  and  beaded  glory. 

Its   eye's   dark   beauty,    and    its    thoughtful 
brow,  — 

Its  brow,  half  martial  and  half  diplomatic  ; 

Its  eye,  upsoaring  like  an  eagle's  wings,  — 
Well  might  he  hoast  that  we,  the  democratic, 

Outrival  Europe,  even  in  our  kings  ! 

For  thou  wast  monarch  born.     Tradition's  pages 
Tell  not  the  planting  of  thy  parent  tree, 

But  that  the  forest  tribes  have  bent  for  ages 
To  thee,  and  to  thy  sires,  the  subject  knee. 

Thy  name  is  princely  :  if  no  poet's  magic 

Could   make    Red  Jacket   gi-ace    an    English 
rh}Tne, 

Though  some  one  with  a  genius  for  the  tragic 
Hath  introduced  it  in  a  pantomime, 

'Vet  it  is  music  in  the  language  spoken 
Of  thine  own  land  ;  and  on  her  herald  roll 

As  bravely  fought  for,  and  as  proud  a  token 
As  CtEur  de  Lion's  of  a  warrior's  soul. 

Tliy  garb,  though  Austria's  bosom-star  would 

frighten 

That  medal  pale,  as  diamonds  the  dark  mine, 

And  George  the   Fourth   wore,  at  his  court  at 

lirighton, 

A  more  becoming  evening  dress  than  thine,  — 

Yet 't  is  a  brave  one,  scorning  wind  and  weather, 
And  fitted  for  thy  couch,  on  field  and  Hood, 

As  Hob  Koy's  tartan  for  the  Highland  heather, 
Or  forest  green  for  England's  Robin  Hood. 

Is  strength  a  monarch's  merit,  like  a  whaler's  ? 

Thou  art  as  tall,  as  sinewy,  and  as  strong 
As  earth's  first  kings,  —  the  .\rgo's  gallant  sailors, 

Heroes  in  history,  and  gods  in  .song. 

Is  beauty  ?  —  Thine  has   with  thy   youth   do- 
parted  ; 
But  the  love-legends  of  thy  manhood's  years. 


And  she  who  perished,  young  and  broken-hearted. 
Are  —     But  I  rhyme  for  smiles  and  not  for 
teai-s. 

Is  eloquence  ?  —  Her  spell  is  thine  that  reaches 
The  heart,  and  makes  the  wisest  head  its  sport ; 

And   there  's  one   rare,   strange  virtue   in   thy 
speeches, 
The  secret  of  their  mastery,  —  they  are  short. 

The  monarch  mind,  the  mystery  of  commanding, 
The  birth-hour  gift,  the  art  Najioleon, 

Of  winning,  fettering,  molding,  wielding,  band- 
ing 
The  hearts  of  millions  till  they  move  as  one,  — 

Thou  hast  it.  At  thy  bidding  men  have  crowiled 
The  road  to  death  as  to  a  festival ; 

And  minstrels,  at  their  sepulchers,  have  shrouded 
With  banner-folds  of  glory  the  dark  pall. 

Who  will  believe,  —  not  I  ;  for  in  deceiving 
Lies  the  dear  charm  of  life's  delightful  dream  : 

I  cannot  spare  the  lu.xury  of  believing 

That  all  things  beautiful  are  what  they  seem,  — 

Who  will  believe  that,  with  a  smile  whose  bless- 
ing 
Would,  like  the  Patriarch's,   soothe  a  dying 
hour ; 
With  voice  as  low,  as  gentle,  and  caressing, 
As  e'er  won  maiden's  lip  in  moonlit  bower ; 

With  look,  like  patient  Job's,  eschewing  evil ; 

With  motions  graceful  as  a  bird's  in  air,  — 
Thou  art,  in  sober  truth,  the  veriest  devil 

That  e'er  clenched  fingers  hi  a  captive's  hair  ! 

That  in  thy  breast  there  springs  a  poison  foun- 
tain. 
Deadlier   than  that  where   bathes  the   upas- 
ti-eo  ; 
And  in  thy  wrath,  a  nursing  cat-o'-mountain 
Is  calm   as  her  babe's   sleep  compared   with 
thee  ! 

Ami  underneath  that  face,  like  summer  ocean's, 

Its  lip  as  moveless,  and  its  cheek  as  clear. 
Slumbers  a  whirlwind  of  the  heart's  emotions,  — 
Love,   hatred,   pride,    hope,   sorrow,   all   save 
fear. 

Love  —  for  thy  land,  as  if  she  were  thy  daughter. 
Her  pipe  in  iieace,  her  tomahawk  in  wars  ; 

Hatred  —  of  missionaries  and  cold  water  ; 
Pride  —  in  thy  rille-trophies  and  thy  scars  ; 

Hope  —  that  thy  wiongs  may  bo  by  the  Great 
Spirit 
liemembcrcd  atid  revenged  when  thou  art  gone ; 


Sorrow — that  none  are  left  thee  to  inherit 
Thy  name,  thy  fame,  thy  passions,  and  thy 
throne ! 

FITZ-GRBBNE  HALLECK. 


DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

When,  stricken  by  tlie  freezing  blast, 

A  nation's  living. pillars  fall, 
How  rich  the  storied  jiage,  how  vast, 

A  word,  a  whisjier,  can  recall ! 

No  medal  lifts  its  fretted  face. 

Nor  speaking  marble  cheats  your  eye  ; 

Yet,  while  these  pictured  lines  I  trace, 
A  living  image  passes  by  : 

A  roof  beneath  the  mountain  pines  ; 

The  cloisters  of  a  hill -girt  plain  ; 
The  front  of  life's  embattled  lines  ; 

A  mound  beside  the  heaving  main. 

These  are  the  scenes  :  a  boy  appeai-s  ; 

Set  life's  round  dial  in  the  sun. 
Count  the  swift  arc  of  seventy  years, 

His  frame  is  dust ;  his  task  is  done. 

Yet  pause  upon  the  noontide  hour. 
Ere  the  declining  sun  has  laid 

His  bleaching  raj's  on  manhood's  power, 
And  look  upon  the  mighty  shade. 

No  gloom  that  stately  shape  can  hide. 
No  change  uncrown  his  brow  ;  behold ! 

Dark,  calm,  large-fronted,  lightning-eyed, 
Earth  lias  no  double  from  its  mold ! 

Ere  from  the  fields  by  valor  won 
The  battle-smoke  had  rolled  away, 

And  bared  the  blood-red  setting  sun. 
His  eyes  were  opened  on  the  day. 

His  land  was  but  a  shelving  strip 

Black  with  the  strife  that  made  it  free ; 

He  lived  to  see  its  banners  dip 
Their  fringes  in  the  western  sea. 

The  boundless  prairies  learned  his  name. 
His  words  the  mountain  echoes  knew  ; 

The  northern  breezes  swe]it  his  fame 
From  icy  lake  to  warm  bayou. 

In  toil  he  lived  ;  in  peace  he  died  ; 

When  life's  full  cycle  was  complete. 
Put  oil'  his  robes  of  imwor  and  pride, 

And  laid  them  at  his  Master's  feet. 


His  rest  is  by  the  storm-swept  waves, 
Whom  life's  wild  tempests  roughly  tried. 

Whose  heart  was  like  the  streaming  caves 
Of  ocean,  tiu-obbing  at  his  side. 

Death's  cold  white  hand  is  like  the  snow 
Laid  softly  on  the  fuiTowed  hiU  ; 

It  hides  the  broken  seams  below. 
And  leaves  the  simimit  brighter  stilL 

In  vain  the  envious  tongue  upbraids  ; 

His  name  a  nation's  heart  shall  keep, 
Till  morning's  latest  sunlight  fades 

On  the  blue  tablet  of  the  deep  ! 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmesl 


ICHABOD. 


DANIEL  WEBSTER. 


1850. 


So  fallen  !  so  lost !  the  light  withdrawn 

Which  once  he  wore  ! 
The  glory  from  his  gray  hairs  gone 

Forevermore  ! 

Kevile  him  not,  —  the  Tempter  hath 

A  snare  for  all ! 
And  pitying  tears,  not  scorn  aud  wrath, 

Befit  his  fall ! 

0,  dumb  be  passion's  stormy  rage, 

When  he  who  might 
Have  lighted  up  and  led  his  age 

Falls  back  in  night ! 

Scorn  !  would  the  angels  laugh  to  mark 

A  bright  soul  driven, 
Fiend-goaded,  down  the  endless  dark, 

From  hope  and  heaven  ? 

Let  not  the  land,  once  proud  of  liini, 

Insult  him  now  ; 
Nor  bland  with  deeper  shame  his  dim, 

Dishonored  brow. 

But  let  its  humbled  sons,  instead. 

From  sea  to  lake, 
A  long  lament,  as  for  the  dead, 

In  sadness  make. 

Of  all  we  loved  and  honored,  naught 

Save  power  remains,  — 
A  fallen  angel's  pride  of  thought, 

Still  strong  in  chains. 

All  else  is  gone  ;  from  those  great  eyes 

The  soul  has  fled  : 
When  faith  is  lost,  when  honor  dies. 

The  man  is  dead  ! 
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Then  pay  the  reverence  of  old  days 

To  liis  dead  fame  ; 
Walk  backward,  with  averted  gaze, 

Aud  hide  the  shame  ! 

John  ckeexleaf  whittier. 


THE  DEAD  CZAR  NICHOLAS. 

IjAY  him  beneath  his  snows, 

Tlie  gieat  Noi'se  giant  who  in  these  last  days 

Troubled  the  nations.     Gather  decently 

The  imperial  robes  about  him.    'T  is  but  man,  — 

This  denii-god.     Or  rather  it  wris  man. 

And  is  —  a  little  dust,  that  will  corrupt 

As  fast  as  any  nameless  dust  wliich  sleeps 

'Neath  Alma's  gi-ass  or  Balaklava's  vines. 

Xo  vineyard  grave  for  him.     No  qniet  tomb 
By  river  margin,  where  across  the  seas 
Children's  fond  thoughts  and  women's  memories 

come, 
Like  angels,  to  sit  by  the  sepulcher, 
Saying  ;  ' '  All  these  were  men  wlio  knew  to  count, 
Front-faced,  tlie  cost  of  honor,  nor  did  shrink 
From  its  full  payment ;  coming  here  to  die, 
They  died  —  like  men." 

But  this  man  ?  Ah  !  for  him 
Funereal  state,  and  ceremonial  grand, 
The  stone-engraved  sarcophagus,  and  then 
Oblivion. 

Nay,  oblivion  were  as  bliss 
To  that  fierc-e  howl  wliii-li  rolls  from  land  to  land 
Ex-ulling,  —  "Art  thou  fallen,  Lucifer, 
Sou  of  the  morning?"  or  condemning,  —  "Thus 
Peri.sh  tlie  wicked  !  "  or  blaspheming,  —  "  Here 
Lies  our  Belshazzar,  our  Sennacherib, 
Our  I'liaraoh,  — he  whose  heart  Cjod  hardened, 
So  that  he  would  not  let  the  people  go." 

Self-gloT-ifying  sinners  !     WTiy,  this  man 

Was  Init  like  other  men,  —  you,  Levite  .small, 

Wlio  shut  your  saintly  ears,  and  prate  of  hell 

And  heretics,  because  outside  church-doors, 

Vour  clivu'ch-doors,  congregations  poor  and  small 

Praise  Heaven  in  their  own  way  ;  you,  autocrat 

Of  all  the  hamlets,  who  add  field  to  field 

And  house  to  house,  whose  slavish  children  cower 

Before  your  tyrant  footstep  ;  you,  foul-tongucd 

Fanatic  or  ambitious  egotist. 

Who  think  God  stoops  from  his  high  majesty 

To  lay  his  finger  on  your  puny  head, 

And  crown  it,  that  you  henceforth  may  parade 

Your    maggotship    throughout   the   wondering 

world,  — 
"I  am  the  Lord's  anointed  ! " 


Fools  and  blind  ! 
This  czar,  this  emperor,  this  disthroued  corpse, 
Lying  so  straightly  in  an  icy  calm 
Grander  than  sovereignty,  was  but  as  ye,  — 
No  better  and  no  worse  :  Heaven  mend  us  all  I 

Carry  him  forth  and  bury  him.     Death's  peace 

Rest  on  his  memory  !     Mercy  by  his  bier 

Sits  silent,  or  says  only  these  few  words,  — 

"  Let  him  who  is  without  sin  'niongst  ye  all 

Cast  the  first  stone." 

Dinah  mvlock  Crajk. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

FROM  THE  "COMMEMORATION  ODE." 

Life  may  be  given  in  many  ways, 
And  loyalty  to  Truth  be  sealed 
As  bravely  in  the  closet  as  the  field. 
So  boimtiful  is  Fate  ; 
But  then  to  stand  beside  her. 
When  craven  churls  deride  her, 
To  front  a  lie  in  arms  and  not  to  yield, 
This  shows,  metliinks,  God's  plan 
And  measure  of  a  stalwart  man. 
Limbed  like  the  old  heroic  breeds, 
Wlio  stand  self-poised  on  manhood's  solid 
earth, 
Not  forced  to  frame  excuses  for  his  birth, 
Fed  from  within  with  all  the  strength  he  needs. 

Such  was  he,  our  Martyi'-Chief, 
Whom  late  the  Nation  he  had  led, 
With  a.shes  on  her  head. 
Wept  with  the  passion  of  an  angry  grief  : 
Forgive  me,  if  from  present  things  1  turn 
To  s|)eak  what  in  my  heart  will  beat  and  bvirn. 
And  hang  my  wreath  on  his  world-honored  urn. 
Nature,  they  say,  doth  dote, 
And  cannot  make  a  man 
Save  on  some  worn-out  plan. 
Repeating  us  by  rote  : 
For  him  her  Olil-World  molds  aside  she  threw, 
And,  choosing  sweet  clay  from  the  breast 
Of  the  unexhausted  West, 
With  stuff  unUunted  shaped  a  hero  new, 
Wise,  steadfast  in  the  strength  of  God,  and  true 

How  beautiful  to  see 
Once  more  a  .shepherd  of  mankind  indeed, 
Who  loved  his  charge,  but  never  loved  to  lead  ; 
One  whose  meek  Mock  the  people  joyed  to  be, 
Not  lured  by  any  clieat  of  birth, 
But  by  his  clear-grained  human  worth. 
And  brave  old  wisdom  of  sincerity  I 
They  knew  that  outward  grace  is  dust ; 
They  could  not  cliooso  but  trust 
In  that  surefooli'd  mind's  unfaltering  skill, 
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Aud  supple-tempered  will 
That  bent  like  perfect  steel  to  spring  again  and 
thrust. 
His  was  no  lonely  mountain-peak  of  mind, 
Thrustiug  to  thin  air  o'er  our  cloudy  bars, 
A  sea-mark  now,  now  lost  in  vapors  blind  ; 
Broad  prairie  rather,  genial,  level-lined. 
Fruitful  and  friendly  for  all  human  kind. 
Yet  also  nigh  to  heaven  aud  loved  of  loftiest  stare. 

Nothing  of  Europe  here. 
Or,  then,  of  Europe  fronting  mornward  still, 
Ere  any  names  of  Serf  aud  Peer 
Could  Nature's  equal  scheme  deface  ; 
Here  was  a  type  of  the  true  elder  race, 
And  one  of  Plutarch's  men  talked  with  us  face 
to  tacj. 
I  praise  him  not ;  it  were  too  late  ; 
And  some  innative  weakness  there  must  be 
In  him  who  condescends  to  victory 
Such  as  the  Present  gives,  and  cannot  wait, 
Safe  in  himself  as  in  a  fate. 
So  always  firmly  he  : 
He  knew  to  bide  his  time, 
And  can  his  fame  abide. 
Still  patient  in  his  simple  faith  sublime. 
Till  the  wise  years  decide. 
Great  captains,  with  their  guns  and  drums. 
Disturb  our  judgment  for  the  hour. 
But  at  last  sUence  comes  ; 
These  all  are  gone,  and,  standing  like  a  tower, 
Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame. 

The  kindly-earnest,  brave,  foreseeing  man, 
Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not  blame, 
New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first  American. 
James  Russell  Lowell, 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN.* 

foully  assassinated  APRIL  14,  1865. 

'you  lay  a  wreath  on  murdered  Lincoln's  bier, 
You,  who  with  mocking  pencil  wont  to  trace. 

Broad  for  the  self-complacent  British  sneer. 
His  length  of  shambling  limb,  his  furrowed  face. 

His  gaunt,  gnarled  hands,  his  unkempt,  brist- 
ling hair, 

His  garb  uncouth,  his  bearing  ill  at  ease. 
His  lack  of  all  we  piize  as  debonair. 

Of  power  or  will  to  shine,  of  art  to  please  ; 

You,  whose  smart  pen  backed  up  the  pencil's 
laugh. 
Judging  each  stop  as  though  the  way  were  plain, 

•  This  tribute  .ippearcd  in  the  London  "  Punch,"  which,  up  to 
the  time  of  the  aji&assinatiou  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  had  ridiculed  and 
maligned  him  with  all  its  well-known  powers  of  pen  and  pencil 


Reckless,  so  it  could  point  its  paragraph 

Of  chiefs  perplexity,  or  people's  pain  : 

Beside  this  corpse,  that  bears  for  winding-sheet 
The  Stars  aud  Stripes  he  lived  to  rear  anew, 

Between  the  mourners  at  his  head  and  feet, 
Say,  scurrile  jester,  is  there  room  for  you  ? 

Yes  :  he  had  lived  to  shame  me  from  my  sneer, 
To  lame  my  pencU,  and  confute  my  pen  ; 

To  make  me  o\ni  this  hind  of  princes  peer. 
This  rail-splitter  a  true-born  king  of  men. 

My  shallow  judgment  I  had  learned  to  rue, 
Noting  how  to  occasion's  height  he  rose  ; 

How  his  quaint  «it  made  home-truth  seem  more 
true  ; 
How,  iron-like,  his  temper  grew  by  blows. 

How  humble,  yet  how  hopeful,  he  could  be  ; 

How,  in  good  foitune  and  in  ill,  the  same ; 
Nor  bitter  in  success,  nor  boastful  he. 

Thirsty  for  gold,  nor  feverish  for  fame. 

He  went  about  his  work,  —  such  work  as  few 
Ever  had  laid  on  head  and  heart  and  hand,  — 

As  one  who  knows,  where  there  's  a  task  to  do, 
Man's  honest  will  must  Heaven's  good  gi-aee 
command  ; 

Who  trusts  the  strength  will  ^^ith  the  burden 
grow. 

That  God  makes  instraments  to  work  his  will, 
If  but  that  will  we  can  arrive  to  know, 

Nor  tamper  with  the  weights  of  good  and  ill. 

So  he  went  forth  to  battle,  on  the  side 

That  he  felt  clear  was  Liberty's  and  Right's, 

As  in  his  peasant  boyhood  he  had  plied 

His   warfare  with    rude   Nature's  thwarting 
mights ; 

Tlie  uncleared  forest,  the  unbroken  soil. 

The  iron-bark,  that  turns  the  lumberer's  ax. 

The  rapid,  that  o'erbears  the  boatman's  toil, 
The  prairie,  hiding  the  mazed  wanderer's  tracks, 

The  ambushed  Indian,  and  the  prowling  bear,  — 

Such  were  the  deeds  that  helped  his  youth  to 

train  : 

Rough  culture,  but  such  trees  large  fruit  may 

bear. 

If  but  their  stocks  be  of  right  girth  and  grain. 

So  he  grew  up,  a  destined  work  to  do. 
And  lived  to  do  it :  four  long-suffering  yeara' 

Ill-fate,  ill-feeling,  ill-report,  lived  through, 
And  then  he  heard  the  hisses  change  to  cheers, 
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The  taunts  to  tribute,  the  abuse  to  praise, 
And  took  lioth  witli  the  same  unwaveringmcod; 

Till,  as  he  came  on  light,  from  darkling  days, 
And  seemed  to  touch  the  goal  from  where  he 
stood, 

A  felon  hand,  between  the  goal  and  liim, 

Eeaehed  from  beliiiiii  his  back,  a  trigger  prest, 

And  those  perplexed  and  patient  eyes  were  dim, 
Those  gaunt,  long-lalmring  limbs  were  laid  to 
rest  ! 

The  words  of  mercy  were  upon  his  lips, 
Foigiveuess  in  his  heart  and  on  his  pen, 

When  this  vile  murderer  brought  swift  eclipse 
To  thoughts  of  peace  on  earth,  good-wiU  to  men. 

Tlic  Old  World  and  the  Kow,  from  sea  to  sea, 
Utter  one  voice  of  sympathy  and  shame  : 

Sore  heart,  so  stopped  when  it  at  last  beat  high  ; 
Sad  life,  cut  short  just  as  its  triumph  came  ! 

A  deed  accurst !   Strokes  have  been  struck  before 
Hy  the  assassin's  hand,  whereof  men  doubt 

If  more  of  horror  or  disgi-ace  they  bore  ; 

But  thy  foul  crime,  like  Cain's,  stands  darkly 
out. 

"Vile  hand,  that  brainiest  murder  on  a  strife, 
Whate'er  its  grounds,  stoutly  and  nobly  striven  ; 

And  with  the  martyr's  crown  crovniest  a  life 
With  much  to  praise,  little  to  be  forgiven. 

TOM  Taylor. 


WILLIAM  LLOYD  GARRISON. 

"  Some  time  afterward,  it  was  reported  to  me  by  the  city  officers 
that  they  had  ferreted  out  the  paper  and  its  editor  ;  that  his  otTice 
was  an  obscure  hole,  his  only  visible  auxiliary  a  negro  boy,  and  his 
supporters  a  few  very  insignificant  persons  of  all  colocs."  — Letter 

c/H.  G.  cms. 

In  a  .«mall  ehamber,  friendless  and  unseen. 
Toiled  o'er  his  types  one  poor,  unlearned  young 
man ; 

The  place  was  dark,  unfurnitured,  ami  mean  : 
Yet  there  the  freedom  of  a  race  began. 

Help  came  but  slowly  ;  surely  no  man  yet 
Put  li'ver  to  the  heavy  world  with  le.ss  : 

What  need  of  help  ?   He  knew  how  types  were  set, 
He  had  a  dauntless  spiiit,  and  a  press. 

Such  earnest  natures  are  the  fiery  ]iith, 

The  compact  nucleus,  round  which  systems 
grow  : 

Mass  after  mass  becomes  insjiireil  therewith, 
And  whirls  impregnate  with  the  central  glow. 


0  Truth  !  0  Freedom  !  how  are  ye  still  bom 
In  the  rude  stable,  in  the  manger  nursed  ! 

What  himible  hands  unbar  those  gates  of  morn 
Through  which  the  splendors  of  the  New  Day 
burst ! 

What  I  shall  one  monk,  scarce  known  beyond  his 
cell. 
Front  Rome's  far-reaching  bolts,  and  scorn  her 
frown  ? 
Brave   Luther  answered  Yes  ;    that  thunder's 
swell 
Rocked  Europe,   and  discharmed  the  triple 
crown. 

Wliatever  can  be  kuown  of  earth  we  know, 
Sneered  Europe's  wise  men,  in  their  snaU-shella 
curled  ; 

No  !  said  one  man  in  Genoa,  and  that  No 
Out  of  the  dark  created  this  New  World. 

Who  is  it  will  not  dare  himself  to  trust  ? 

Who  is  it  hath  not  .strength  to  stand  alone  ? 
Who  is  it  thwarts  and  bilks  the  inward  Must  ? 

He  and  his  works,  like  sand,  from  earth  are 
blown. 

Men  of  a  thousand  shifts  and  wiles,  look  here  ! 

See  one  straightforward  conscience  jmt  in  pawn 
To  win  a  world  ;  see  the  obedient  sphere 

By  bravery's  simple  gravitation  drawn ! 

Shall  we  not  heed  the  lesson  taught  of  old. 
And  by  the  Present's  lips  repeated  stiU, 

In  our  own  single  manhood  to  be  bold, 
Fortressed  in  conscience  and  impregnable  will  ? 

We  stride  the  river  daily  at  its  spring. 

Nor,  in  our  childish  thoughtlessness,  foresee 

What  myriad  vassal  streams  shall  tribute  bring, 
How  like  an  e(|ual  it  shall  greet  the  sea. 

0  small  beginnings,  ye  are  great  and  strong, 
Bascil  on  a  faithful  heart  and  weariless  brain  I 

Ye  build  the  future  fair,  ye  coinpier  wrong, 
Ye  earn  the  crown,  and  wear  it  not  in  vain. 
James  Russell  Lowell. 


THE  OLD  ADMIRAL. 

ADMIRAL  STEWART.  U.  S.  N. 

Gone  at  last, 

That  bravo  old  hero  of  the  past  1 
His  spirit  has  a  second  birth. 

An  unknown,  grander  life  ; 
AH  of  him  that  was  earth 

Lies  mute  and  cold. 
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Like  a  wrinkled  slicatli  aiul  oUl, 
Thrown  off  forever  from  tlie  shimmering  blade 
That  has  good  entrance  made 

Upon  some  distant,  glorious  strife. 

From  another  generation, 

A  simpler  age,  to  ours  Old  Ironsides  came  ; 
The  morn  and  noontide  of  the  nation 

Alike  he  knew,  nor  yet  outlived  his  fame,  — 
O,  not  outlived  his  fame  ! 
The  dauntless  men  whose   service  guards  oui' 
shore 

Lengthen  still  their  glorj'-roll 

With  his  name  to  lead  the  scroll, 
As  a  tlagship  at  her  fore 

Carries  the  Union,  with  its  azure  and  the  stars. 
Symbol  of  times  that  arc  no  more 

And  the  old  heroic  wars. 

He  was  the  one 

Whom  IJeath  had  spared  alone 

Of  all  tlie  laptains  of  that  lusty  age, 
Who  sought  the  foemau  where  he  lay, 
On  sea  or  sheltering  bay, 

Kor  till  the  piize  was  theirs  repressed  their 
rage. 
They  are  gone,  —  all  gone  : 

They  rest  with  glory  and  the  undying  Powers  ; 

Only  their  name  and  fame,  and  what  they 
saved,  are  ours  ! 

It  was?  fifty  years  ago, 
Ulion  the  Gallic  Sea, 
He  bore  the  banner  of  the  free. 
And    fought    the  fight  whereof   our    children 
know,  — 
The  dcathful,  desperate  fight ! 
I'nder  the  fair  moon's  light 
The  frigate  squared,  and  yawed  to  left  and  right. 

Every  broadside  swept  to  death  a  score  ! 
Roundly  played  her  guns  and  well,  till  their 
fiery  ensigns  fell. 
Neither  foe  replying  more. 
All  in  silence,  wlien  the  night-breeze  cleared  the 
air, 
Old  Ironsides  rested  there. 
Locked  in  between  the  twain,  and  drenched  with 
blood. 
Then  homeward,  like  an  eagle  with  her  prey  ! 
O,  it  was  a  gallant  fray,  — 
Tliat  fight  in  Biscay  B-ay  ! 
Fearless  the  captain  stood,  in  his  youthful  hardi- 
hood : 
He  was  the  boldest  of  them  all, 
Our  brave  old  Admiral ! 

And  still  our  hernps  lilced. 
Taught  by  that  olden  deed. 
Whether  of  iron  or  of  oak 


The  ships  we  marshal  at  our  country's  need. 
Still  speak  their  cannon  now  as  then  they 
spoke  ; 

Still  floats  our  unstruck  banner  from  the  mast 
As  in  the  stormy  past. 

Lay  him  in  the  ground  : 

Let  hiui  rest  where  the  ancient  river  rolls  ; 
Let  him  sleep  beneath  the  shadow  and  the  sound 

Of  the  bell  whose  jiroclamation,  as  it  tolls. 
Is  of  Freedom  and  the  gift  our  fathers  gave. 

Lay  him  gently  down  : 

The  clamor  of  the  town 
Will  not  break  the  slumbers  deep,  the  beautiful, 
ripe  sleep. 

Of  this  lion  of  the  wave. 

Will  not  trouble  the  old  Admiral  in  his  grave. 

Earth  to  earth  his  dust  is  laid. 
Methinks  his  stately  shade 

On  the  shadow  of  a  great  ship  leaves  the  shore ; 
Over  cloudless  western  seas 
Seeks  the  far  Hesperides, 

The  islands  of  the  blest. 
Where  no  turbulent  billows  roar,  — 

Where  is  rest. 
His  ghost  upon  the  shadowy  quarter  stands 
Nearing  the  deathless  lands. 

There  all  his  martial    mates,   renewed  and 
strong. 

Await  his  coming  long. 

I  see  the  happy  Heroes  rise 

With  gratulation  in  their  eyes  : 
"Welcome,  old  comrade,"  Lawrence  cries  ; 
"  Ah,  Stewart,  tell  us  of  the  wai-s  ! 
Who  win  the  glory  and  the  scars  ? 

How  floats  the  skyey  flag,  —  how  many 
stars  ? 

Still  sjieak  they  of  Decatur's  name  ? 

Of  Bainbridgc's  and  Perry's  fame  ? 

Of  me,  who  earliest  came  ? 
Make  ready,  all  : 
Room  for  the  Ailmiral  ! 

Come,  Stewart,  tell  ns  of  the  wars  ! " 

EDRIU.ND  CLARENCE  STEDMAN. 


MAZZINI. 

A  LIGHT  is  out  in  Italy, 

A  golden  tongne  of  purest  flame. 
We  vv.itched  it  burning,  long  and  lone, 

And  every  watcher  knew  its  name. 
And  knew  from  whence  its  fervor  came  : 

Tliat  one  rare  light  of  Italy, 
Which  put  self-seeking  souls  to  shame  1 

This  light  which  burnt  for  Italy 

Tlirough  all  the  blackness  of  her  night. 
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She  doubted,  once  upon  a  tune, 
Because  it  took  away  her  sight. 

She  looked  and  said,  "  There  is  no  light  I  " 
It  was  thine  eyes,  poor  Italy  ! 

That  knew  not  dark  apart  from  bright. 

This  flame  which  burnt  for  Italy, 
It  would  not  let  her  haters  sleep. 

They  blew  at  it  with  angrj'  breath. 
And  only  fed  its  ujiward  leap. 

And  only  made  it  hot  and  dt'ep. 
Its  burning  showed  us  Italy, 

And  all  the  hopes  she  had  to  keep. 

This  light  is  out  in  Italy, 

Her  eyes  shall  seek  for  it  in  vain  ! 

For  her  sweet  sake  it  spent  itself, 
Too  earl}'  flii'kcring  to  its  wane,  — 

Too  long  blown  over  by  her  pain. 
Bow  down  and  weej),  0  Italy, 

Thou  canst  not  kindle  it  again  ! 

Laura  C.  redden  (Howard  clyndo.n). 


JOHN  C.  FEEMONT. 

Tjiy  error,  Fremont,  simply  was  to  act 

A  bravir  man's  part,  without  tliu  statesman's  tact, 

And,  taking  counsel  but  of  coninion  sense, 

To  strike  at  cause  as  well  a.s  consequence. 

0,  never  yet  since  Roland  wound  his  horn 

At  Roncesvalles  has  a  blast  been  blown 

Far-hi-ard,  wide-echoed,  startling  as  thine  own, 

Hc:iril  from  the  van  of  freedom's  hope  forlorn  ! 

It  liail  been  safer,  dovibtless,  for  the  time. 

To  Hatter  trea.son,  and  avoid  offense 

To  that  Dark  Power  whose  underlying  crime 

Heaves  upward  its  perpetual  turbulence. 

But,  if  tliine  be  the  fate  of  all  who  break 

The  gi'ound  for  truth's  seed,   or  forerun  their 

years 
Till  lost  in  distance,  or  with  stout  hearts  make 
A  lane  for  freedom  through  the  level  spears, 
Still  take  thou  courage !   God  has  spoken  through 

thee. 
Irrevocable,  the  mighty  words,  Re  free  ! 
The  land  shakes  with  them,  and  the  slave's  dull 

ear 
Turns  from  the  rice-swamp  stealthily  to  hear. 
AVlio  would  recall    '■'■m  now  must  first  anest 
The  winds  that  blow  uuwn  from  the  free  North- 
west, 
Kuflling  the  Gulf;  or  like  a  scroll  roll  back 
The  Mississippi  to  its  upper  springs. 
Suih  words  fuHill  their  proplieey,  anil  lack 
But  the  full  time  to  liardcn  into  things. 

John  Gkeenxeaf  Whittier. 


HAWTHORNE. 


How  beautiful  it  was,  that  one  bright  day 

In  the  long  week  of  rain  ! 
Though  all  its  splendor  could  not  chase  away 

The  omniiiresent  pain. 

The  lovely  town  was  white  with  apple-blooms, 

And  the  great  elms  o'erhead 
Dark  shadows  wove  on  their  aerial  looms, 

Shot  through  with  golden  thread. 

Across  the  meadows,  by  the  gray  old  manse. 

The  historic  river  flowed  : 
I  was  as  one  who  wanders  in  a  trance. 

Unconscious  of  his  road. 

The  faces  of  familiar  friends  seemed  strange  ; 

Their  voices  I  could  hear. 
And  yet  the  words  they  uttered  seemed  to  change 

Their  meaning  to  my  ear. 

For  the  one  face  I  looked  for  was  not  there. 

The  one  low  voice  was  mute  ; 
Only  an  unseen  presence  filled  the  air. 

And  baffled  my  pursuit. 

Now  I   look   back,  and  meadow,   manse,  and 
stream 

Dimly  my  thought  defines ; 
I  only  see  —  a  dream  within  a  dream  — 

The  hilltop  hearsed  with  pines. 

I  only  hear  above  his  place  of  rest 

Their  tender  undertone. 
The  infinite  longings  of  a  troubled  breast, 

The  voice  so  like  his  own. 

There  in  seclusion  and  remote  from  men 

The  wizard  hand  lies  cold. 
Which  at  its  topmost  speed  let  fall  the  pen, 

And  left  the  tale  half  told. 

Ah  I  who  shall  lift  that  wand  of  magic  power. 

And  the  lost  clew  regain  ? 
The  unfinished  window  in  Aladdin's  tower 

Unfinished  must  remain  ! 

Henrv  wadsworth  Longfellow. 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  FLETCHER  HARPER. 

No  soldier,  statesman,  hierophant,  or  king ; 

None  of  the  heroes  that  yon  i)oets  sing ; 

A  toiler  ever  since  his  days  began, 

Simiile,  though  .shrewd,  just-judging,  man  toman  • 

God-fearing,  learned  in  life's  hard-taught  school ; 

By  long  obedience  lessoned  how  to  rule  ; 
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Through  many  an  early  struggle  led  to  find 
That  crown  of  prosperous  fortune,  —  to  be  kind. 
Lay  on  his  breast  these  English  daisies  sweet ! 
Good  rest  to  the  gray  head  and  the  tired  feet 
That  walked  this  world  for  seventy  steadfast  yeara! 
Bury  lum  with  fond  blessings  and  few  tears, 
Or  only  of  remembrance,  not  regret. 
On  liis  full  life  the  eternal  seal  is  set. 
Unbroken  till  the  resun'ection  day. 
So  let  his  children's  children  go  their  way. 
Go  and  do  likewise,  leaving  'neath  this  sod 
An  honest  man,  "the  noblest  work  of  God." 

Dinah  Mulock  Craik. 


THE  FIFTIETH  BIRTHDAY  OF  AGASSIZ. 

MAY  28.  1857. 

It  was  fifty  years  ago, 

In  the  pleasant  month  of  May, 
In  the  beautiful  Pays  de  Vaud, 

A  child  in  its  cradle  lay. 

And  Ifature,  the  old  nurse,  took 

The  child  upon  her  knee, 
Saying,  "  Here  is  a  story-book 

Thy  Father  has  written  for  thee." 

"Come,  wander  with  me,"  she  said, 

"  Into  regions  yet  untrod. 
And  read  what  is  still  unread 

In  the  manuscripts  of  God." 

And  he  wandered  away  and  away 
With  Nature,  the  dear  old  nurse, 

Who  .sang  to  him  night  and  day 
The  rhymes  of  the  universe. 

Ami  whenever  the  way  seemed  long, 

Or  his  heart  began  to  fail. 
She  woukl  sing  a  more  wonderful  song, 

Or  tell  a  more  marvelous  tale. 

So  she  keeps  him  still  a  child, 

And  will  not  let  him  go. 
Though  at  times  his  heart  beats  wild 

For  the  beautiful  Pays  de  Vaud  ; 

Though  at  times  he  hears  in  his  dreams 

The  Ranz  dcs  ^'aches  of  old. 
And  the  rush  of  mountain  streams 

From  glaciers  clear  and  cold  ; 

And  the  mother  at  home  says,  "  Hark  ! 

For  his  voice  I  listen  and  yearn  : 
It  is  gi-owing  late  and  dark. 

And  my  boy  does  not  return  ! " 

IIHXRV  WaDSWORTH  LONGFELLOW. 


THE  PRAYER  OF  AGASSIZ. 

On  the  isle  of  Penikese, 
Ringed  about  by  sapphire  seas, 
Fanned  by  breezes  salt  and  cool. 
Stood  the  Master  with  his  school, 
(^ver  sails  that  not  in  vain 
Wooed  the  west-wind's  steady  strain, 
Line  of  coast  that  low  and  far 
Stretched  its  undulating  bar. 
Wings  aslant  along  the  rim 
Of  the  waves  they  stooped  to  skim, 
Rock  and  isle  and  glistening  bay, 
Fell  the  beautiful  white  day. 

Said  the  Master  to  the  youth  : 

' '  AVe  have  come  in  search  of  truth, 

Trying  with  uncertain  key 

Door  by  door  of  mystery  ; 

We  are  reaching,  through  His  laws, 

To  the  gannent-hem  of  Cause, 

Him,  the  endless,  unbegim, 

The  Cnnamable,  the  One, 

Light  of  all  our  light  the  Source, 

Life  of  life,  and  Force  of  force. 

As  with  fingers  of  the  blind, 

AVe  are  gi'oping  here  to  find 

What  the  hieroglyjihics  mean 

Of  the  Unseen  in  the  seen. 

What  the  Thought  which  underlies 

Nature's  masking  and  disguise, 

What  it  is  that  hides  beneath 

Blight  and  bloom  and  birth  and  death. 

By  past  efforts  unavailing. 

Doubt  and  error,  loss  and  failing, 

Of  our  weakness  made  aware, 

On  the  threshold  of  our  task 

Let  us  light  and  guidance  a-sk. 

Let  us  pause  in  silent  prayer  !  " 

Then  the  Master  in  his  place 
Bowed  his  head  a  little  space, 
And  the  leaves  by  soft  airs  stirred. 
Lapse  of  wave  and  cry  of  bird. 
Left  the  solemn  hush  unbroken 
Of  that  wordless  prayer  unspoken, 
AVhile  its  wish,  on  earth  unsaid. 
Rose  to  heaven  interpreted. 
As  in  life's  best  hours  we  hear 
By  the  spirit's  finer  ear 
His  low  voice  within  us,  thus 
The  All-Father  heareth  us  ; 
And  his  holy  ear  we  pain 
AVith  our  noisy  words  and  vain. 
Not  for  him  our  violence, 
Storming  at  the  gates  of  sense, 
His  the  primal  language,  his 
The  eternal  silences  ! 
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Even  tlie  careless  heart  was  moved, 
And  tlie  doubting  gave  assent, 
With  a  gesture  reverent. 
To  the  Master  well-beloved. 
As  thin  mists  are  glorified 
By  the  light  they  cannot  hide, 
All  who  gazed  upon  him  saw, 
Through  its  Veil  of  tender  awe. 
How  his  face  was  still  uplit 
By  the  old  sweet  look  of  it. 
Hopeful,  trustful,  full  of  cheer. 
And  the  love  that  casts  out  fear. 
Who  the  secret  may  declare 
Of  that  brief,  unuttered  prayer  ? 
Did  the  shade  before  him  come 
Of  the  inevitalde  doom. 
Of  the  end  of  earth  so  near, 
And  Eternity's  new  year  ? 

In  the  lap  of  sheltering  seas 
Rests  the  isle  of  Penikese  ; 
But  the  lord  of  the  domain 
Comes  not  to  his  own  again  : 
Wliere  the  eyes  that  follow  fail, 
On  a  vaster  sea  his  sail 
Drifts  beyond  our  beck  and  hail ! 
Other  lips  within  its  bound 
Shall  the  laws  of  life  expound  ; 
Other  eyes  from  rock  and  shell 
Read  the  world's  old  riddles  well  ; 
But  when  breezes  light  and  bland 
Blow  from  Summer's  blossomed  land. 
When  the  air  is  glad  with  wings. 
And  the  blithe  song-sparrow  sings, 
JIany  an  eye  with  his  still  face 
Shall  the  living  ones  displace. 
Many  an  ear  the  word  shall  seek 
He  alone  could  fitly  speak. 
And  one  name  forevermore 
Shall  bo  uttered  o'er  and  o'er 
By  the  waves  that  kiss  the  shore, 
By  tlie  curlew's  whistle  sent 
Down  the  cool,  sea-scented  air  ; 
In  all  voices  known  to  her 
Nature  own  her  worshiper. 
Half  in  triumph,  half  lament. 
Thither  love  shall  tearful  turn, 
Friendship  pause  uncovered  there, 
And  the  wisest  reverence  learn 
From  the  Master's  silent  prayer. 

John  Greenleaf  WniTTir.R. 


TO   HENHY  wads  worth  LONGFELLOW, 

ON  HIS  BIRTHDAY,  ajTH  FEBRUARY.  1867. 

I  N'F.F.D  not  praise  the  sweetness  of  his  song, 
Where  limpid  verse  to  limpid  verse  succeeds 


Smooth  as  our  Charles,   when,   fearing  lest  he 

wrong 
The  new  moon's  mirrored  skifT,  he  slides  along. 
Full  without  noise,  and  whispers  in  his  reeds. 

With  loving  breath  of  all  the  winds  his  name 
Is  blown  about  the  world,  but  to  his  friends 
A  sweeter  secret  hides  behind  his  fame. 
And  Love  steals  shyly  through  the  loud  acclaim 
To  murmur  a  God  bless  you  !  and  there  ends. 

As  I  muse  backward  up  the  checkered  years. 

Wherein  so  much  was  given,  so  much  was  lost. 
Blessings  in  both  kinds,  such  as  cheapen  tears  — 
But  hush  !  this  is  not  for  profaner  ears  ; 
Let  them  drink  molten  jJeails  nor  di'eam  the 
cost. 

Some  suck  up  poison  from  a  sorrow's  core, 
As  naught  but  nightshade  grew  iijjon  earth's 
ground  ; 
Love  turned  all  his  to  heart's-ease,  and  the  more 
Fate  tried  his  bastions,  she  but  forced  a  door. 
Leading  to  sweeter  manhood  and  more  sound. 

Even  as  a  wind-waved  fountain's  swaying  shade 
Seems  of  mLxed  race,  a  gray  wraith  shot  with 
sun. 
So  through  his  trial  faith  translucent  rayed. 
Till  darkness,  half  disnatured  so,  betrayed 
A  heart  of  sunshine  that  would  fain  o'errun. 

Surely  if  skill  in  song  the  shears  may  stay. 

And  of  its  purpose  cheat  the  charmed  abyss. 
If  our  poor  life  be  lengthened  by  a  lay. 
He  .shall  not  go,  although  his  jiresence  may. 
And  the  next  age  in  praise  shall  double  this. 

Long  days  be  his,  and  each  as  lusty-sweet 
As  gracious  natures  find  his  song  to  be  ; 
May  Age  steal  on  with  softly  cadenced  feet 
Falling  in  music,  as  for  him  were  meet 
Whose  choicest  verse  is  harsher-toned  than  he ! 
James  Russell  Lowell. 


BAYARD. 

fMEUTENANT  BAYARD  WiLKESON,  commandlnfr  Battfry  G. 
Fourth  U.  S.  Artillery,  was  mortally  woiiiKled  by  a  cannon-ball  in 
tlic  first  (lay\  battle  at  Gettysburg.  He  had  .asked  for  water,  and 
when  they  put  into  his  hand  a  canteen  filled  with  the  scarce  fluid, 
a  ni.inj:lfd  Connecticut  soldier  lying  near  cried.  "  Lieutenant,  for 
God's  sake.  Rive  me  a  drink."  The  dying  officer  p.as5cd  the  can- 
teen  unt.asted  to  the  soldier,  who  drained  it  of  its  last  drop.  The 
hero,  whoso  life  was  crowned  by  this  act  of  chivalry,  was  only 
nineteen  years  of  ,l(fc.  The  Government  honored  itself  by  giving 
him  three  brevet  promotions  after  death  for  gallantry  in  dilTerent 
actions.  J 

BouxF.  by  the  soldiers  he  had  led  to  battle 

On  that  ill-omened  and  disastrous  day, 
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Left,  torn  and  crushed,  nntended  and  unaided, 
His  brave  life  eblnng  with  the  hours  away ; 

Around  him  human  agony  and  tenor, 
Curses  at  fate,  and  cries  of  pain  and  woe, 
The  lamentations  of  the  shrinking  spirit 
At  the  grim  coming  of  the  unseen  foe  ; 

Calmly  he  lay,  his  white  lips  locked  to  smiling. 
As  if  his  soul  as  sentry  stood  without. 
And  fi'oni  liis  marvelous  eyes,  already  shadowed, 
The  splendid  courage  of  his  race  looked  out. 

But  when  the  fierceness  of  that  thirst  fell  on  him. 
That  comes  when  life  disparts  itself  from  clay, 
His  failing  senses  caught  a  piteous  whisper ; 
He  put  the  water  from  his  lips  away, 

With  a  divine  and  pure  self-abnegation 
Gave  up  the  draught  to  one  his  couch  beside. 
And  in  that  act  of  brave,  chivah-ic  patience. 
With  one  long  sigh  for  home,  he,  thii'sting,  died. 

0  stainless  hero  !  though  thy  life  at  dawning 
Fell  into  night,  it  is  not  therefore  lost ; 
It  lives  with  us  in  deeds  of  faith  and  valor. 
In  aims  by  no  unhallowed  impidse  crossed. 

Rebuke  stands  sternly  by  the  brimming  chalice 
AVhich  evil  passion  fills  our  thirst  to  slake ; 
We  turn  awa_v,  and,  smiling,  whisper  softly, 
"For  Bayard's  sake." 

Mary  Louise  ritter. 


FITZ-GEEENE  HALLECK. 

READ  AT  THE  UN\T:iLmG  OF  HIS  STATUE  IN  CENTRAL 
PARK.  MAY.  1877. 

Among  their  graven  shapes  to  whom 

Thy  civic  wreaths  belong, 
0  city  of  his  love  !  make  room 

For  one  whose  gift  was  song. 

Not  his  the  soldier's  sword  to  wield, 

Nor  his  the  helm  of  state. 
Nor  glorj-  of  the  stricken  field. 

Nor  triumph  of  debate. 

In  common  ways,  with  common  men. 

He  served  his  race  and  time 
As  well  as  if  his  clerkly  pen 

Had  never  danced  to  rhyme. 


If,  in  the  thronged  and  noisy  mart, 

The  Muses  found  their  son. 
Could  any  say  his  tuneful  art 

A  duty  left  undone  ? 

He  toiled  and  sang  ;  and  year  by  year 
Men  found  their  homes  more  sweet, 

And  through  a  tenderer  atmosphere 
Looked  down  the  brick-walled  street. 

The  Greek's  wUd  onset  Wall  Street  knew, 
The  Red  King  walked  Broadway ; 

And  Alnwick  Castle's  roses  blew 
From  PaUsades  to  Bay. 

Fair  City  by  the  Sea  !  upraise 
His  veil  with  reverent  hands  ; 

And  mingle  with  thy  own  the  praise 
And  pride  of  other  lands. 

Let  Greece  his  fiery  lyric  breathe 

Above  her  hero-urns  ; 
And  Scotland,  with  her  holly,  wreathe 

The  flower  he  cuUed  for  Bums. 

0,  stately  stand  thy  palace  walls, 

Thy  tall  ships  ride  the  seas  ; 
To-day  thy  poet's  name  recalls 

A  prouder  thought  than  these. 

Not  less  thy  pulse  of  trade  shall  beat, 

Nor  less  thy  tall  fleets  swim, 
That  shaded  square  and  dusty  street 

Are  classic  ground  through  him. 

Alive,  he  loved,  like  all  who  sing. 

The  echoes  of  his  song  ; 
Too  late  the  tardy  meed  we  bring. 

The  praise  delayed  so  long. 

Too  late,  alas  !  —  Of  .all  who  knevr 

The  living  mau,  to-day 
Before  his  unveiled  face,  how  few 

Make  bare  their  locks  of  gray  ! 

Our  lips  of  praise  must  soon  be  dumb, 

Our  grateful  eyes  be  dim  ; 
0,  brothers  of  the  days  to  come, 

Take  tender  charge  of  him  ! 

New  hands  the  wires  of  song  may  sweep. 

New  voices  challenge  fame  ; 
But  let  no  moss  of  years  o'ercreep 

The  lines  of  Halleck's  name. 

JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER. 
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HUMOROUS  POEMS. 
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KINO   JOHN   AND   THE   ABBOT  OF  CANTER- 
BXJEY. 

FROM  "PERCVS  RELIQUES" 

Ax  ancient  story  I  '11  tell  you  anon 
Of  a  notable  prince  that  was  called  King  John ; 
And  he  ruled  England  with  main  and  with  might, 
For  he  did  gi'eat  wrong,  and  maintained  little  right. 

And  I  '11  tell  you  a  story,  a  story  so  merry, 
Concerning  the  Abbot  of  Canterbury  ; 
How  for  his  house-keeping  and  high  renown, 
They  rode  posto  for  him  to  fair  London  towne. 

An  hundred  men  the  king  did  hcare  say, 
The  abbot  kejit  in  his  house  every  day  ; 
And  fifty  golde  chaynes  without  any  doubt, 
In  velvet  coates  waited  the  abbot  about. 

"How  now,  father  abbot,  I  heare  it  of  thee, 
Thou  keepest  a  farre  better  house  than  mee  ; 
And  for  thy  house-keeping  and  high  renowne, 
I  feare  thou  work'st  treason  against  my  crown." 

"My  liege,"  quo'  the  abbot,   "I  would  it  were 

knowne 
I  never  spend  nothing,  but  what  is  my  owno  ; 
And  I  trust  your  grace  will  doo  me  no  deere, 
For  spending  of  my  owne  true-gotten  geero." 

"  Yes,  yes,  father  abbot,  thy  fault  it  is  highe, 
And  now  for  the  same  thou  needest  must  dye  ; 
For  e.xcoiit  thou  canst  answer  nie  (luestions  three, 
Thy  head  shall  be  smitten  from  thy  bodie. 

"  AndJirst,"  quo'  the  king,  "  when  I  'm  in  this 

stead, 
AVith  my  crowne  of  golde  so  faire  on  my  head. 
Among  all  my  liege-mcii  so  noble  of  birthe, 
Thou  must  tell  me  to  one   penny  what  I  am 

worthe. 

"  Secondly,  tell  mo,  without  any  doubt. 
How  soone  I  may  ride  the  whole  world  about ; 
And  at  the  third  question  thou  must  not  shrink, 
But  tell  mo  here  truly  wliat  I  do  think." 


"  0  these  are  hard  questions  for  my  shallow  witt 
Nor  I  cannot  answer  your  grace  as  yet: 
But  if  you  will  give  me  but  three  weeks'  space, 
He  do  my  endeavor  to  answer  your  grace." 

"  Now  three  weeks'  space  to  thee  will  1  give, 
And  that  is  the  longest  time  thou  hast  to  live  ; 
For  if  thou  dost  not  answer  my  questions  three, 
Thy  lauds  aud  thy  li\'ings  are  forfeit  to  mec." 

Away  rode  the  abbot  all  sad  at  that  word. 
And  he  rode  to  Cambridge,  and  0.\enford  ; 
But  never  a  doctor  there  was  so  wise, 
That  could  with  his  learning  an  answer  devise. 

Then  home  rode  the  abbot  of  comfort  so  cold. 

And  he  met  his  shejilieard  a-going  to  fold  : 

"  How  now,   my  lord  abbot,  you  are  welcome 

home  ; 
What  newes  do  you  bring  us  from  good  Eing 

John  ? " 

"  Sad  news,  sad  news,  shepheard,  I  must  give, 
That  I  have  but  three  days  more  to  live  ; 
For  if  I  do  not  answer  him  q\iestions  three, 
My  he  i  1  will  be  smitten  from  my  bodie. 

"The  first  is  to  tell  him,  there  in  that  .stead. 
With  his  crowne  of  golile  so  fair  on  his  head. 
Among  all  his  liege-men  so  noble  of  birth, 
To  within  one  penny  of  what  he  is  worth. 

"  The  soconde,  to  tell  him  without  any  doubt. 
How  soone  he  may  ride  this  whole  world  about; 
And  ,at  the  third  question  I  must  not  shrinke, 
But  tell  him  there  truly  what  he  does  thinke." 

"Now  chearo  up,  sire  abbot,  did  you  never  hear 

yet. 

That  a  fool  he  may  learne  a  wise  man  witt  ? 
Lend  me  horse,  aud  serving-men,  and  your  ap- 
parel. 
And  He  ride  to  London  to  auswere  your  quarrel. 

"  Nay,  frowne  not,  if  it  hath  bin  told  unto  me, 
I  am  like  your  lordship,  as  ever  may  be  ; 


Aiul  if  you  wiU  but  lend  ine  your  gowne, 
Tlieieisiioue  shaU  knowusatfaiv  London  towne. 

"  Now  hoi-3cs  and  serving-men  thou  shalt  have, 
With  sumptuous  array  most  gallant  and  brave, 
With  crozier,  and  miter,  and  rochet,  and  cope, 
Kit  to  appear  'lore  our  fader  the  pope." 

"  Now  welcome,  sire  abbot,"  the  king  he  did  say, 
"  'T  is  well  thou  'rt  come  back  to  keepe  thy  day  : 
For  and  it  thou  canst  answer  my  questions  thi'ee. 
Thy  lil'e  and  thy  living  both  saved  shaU  be. 

"  And  first,  when  thou  seestme  here  in  this  stead, 
With  my  crowne  of  golde  so  fair  on  my  head, 
Among  all  my  liege-men  so  noble  of  birthe, 
Tell  me  to  one  penny  what  1  am  worth. 

"  For  thirty  pence  our  Saviour  was  sold 
Among  the  false  Jewes,  as  I  have  bin  told  : 
And  twenty-nine  is  the  worth  of  thee. 
For  I  thinke  thou  art  one  penny  worser  than  he. 

The  king  he  laughed,  and  swore  by  St.  Bittel, 
"  I  did  not  think  I  had  been  worth  so  littel ! 
—  Now  secondlv  tell  me,  without  any  doubt,   ^_ 
How  soone  I  may  ride  this  whole  world  about. 

"You  must  rise  with  the  sun,  and  ride  with  the 

same 
Until  the  next  morning  he  riseth  agame  ; 
And  then  your  grace  need  not  make  any  doubt_ 
But  in  twenty-four  hours  you  11  ride  it  about. 


The  king  he  laughed,  and  swore  by  St.  Jone, 
"  I  did  not  think  it  could  be  gone  so  soone  ! 
_  Now  from  the  third  question  thou  must  not 

shrinke,  .         „ 

But  tell  me  here  truly  what  I  do  thinke. 

"Yea,   that  shall  1  do,   and  make  your  grace 

mcrrv  ; 
You  thinke  I  'm  the  abbot  of  Canterbury  ; 
But  I  'm  his  poor  shcphcard,  as  plain  you  may  see. 
That  am  come  to  beg  pardon  for  him  and  for  me. 

The  kin"  he  laughed,  and  swore  by  the  Masse,  _^ 
"  He  make  thee  loni  abbot  this  day  in  his  place ! 
"Nownaye,  my  liege,  be  not  in  such  speede. 
For  alacke  1  can  neither  write  ne  rcade." 

"  Four  nobles  a  week,  then  I  will  give  thee. 
For  this  merry  jest  thou  hast  showne  unto  me  ; 
And  tell  tlie  olil  abbot  when  thou  comest  home. 
Thou  hast  brought  him  a  pardon  from  good  King 
•lo^""  a:«.nv>.uus 


There  was  three  kings  into  the  East, 

Three  kings  both  great  and  high, 
And  they  hae  sworn  a  solemn  oath 

John  Barleycorn  should  die. 

They  took  a  jilow  and  plowed  him  down. 

Put  clods  upon  his  head. 
And  they  hae  sworn  a  solemn  oath, 

John  Barleycorn  was  dead. 

But  the  cheerful  spring  came  kindly  on. 

And  showers  began  to  fall  ; 
John  Barleycorn  got  np  again, 

And  sore  surprised  them  all. 

The  sultiy  suns  of  summer  came, 

And  he  grew  thick  and  strong. 
His  head  well  armed  wi'  pointed  spears, 

That  no  one  should  him  wrong. 

The  sober  autumn  entered  mild. 

When  he  grew  wan  and  pale  ; 
His  bending  joints  and  drooping  head 

Showed  he  began  to  fail. 

His  color  sickened  more  and  more, 

He  faded  into  age  ; 
And  then  his  enemies  began 

To  show  their  deadly  rage. 

They  've  ta'en  a  weapon  long  and  sharp. 

And  cut  him  by  the  knee  ; 
And  tied  him  fast  upon  the  cart. 

Like  a  rogue  for  forgerie. 

They  laid  him  down  upon  his  back. 

And  cudgeled  him  full  sore  ; 
They  hung  him  up  before  the  storm. 

And  turned  him  o'er  and  o'er. 

They  filled  up  a  darksome  pit 

AVith  water  to  the  brim. 
They  heaved  in  John  Barieycom, 

There  let  him  sink  or  swim. 

They  laid  him  out  upon  the  floor, 

To  work  him  further  woe, 
And  .still,  as  signs  of  life  appeared, 

They  tossed  him  to  and  fro. 

They  wasted,  o'er  a  scgrching  flame, 

The  marrow  of  his  hones  ; 
But  a  miller  used  him  worst  of  all. 

For  he  crushed  him  between  two  stones. 

.  An  imp,ova,.cn,  on  ,  v.,y  old  ballad  f-nd  in   a  black-lener 
volume  in  11.C  IVpys  libM.y.  Cninbridec  Un..ct«ly. 


Ami  tliey  liae  ta'eii  his  very  heart's  blood, 
And  drank  it  round  aud  roiiiid  ; 

And  still  tlie  more  and  more  tliey  drank, 
Their  joy  did  more  abouud. 

John  Barleycorn  was  a  hero  bold. 

Of  noble  enterprise  ; 
For  if  you  do  but  taste  his  blood, 

'T  will  make  your  courage  rise. 

Then  let  us  toast  John  Barleycorn, 

Each  man  a  glass  in  hand  ; 
And  may  his  great  posterity 

Ne'er  fail  in  old  Scotland  ! 

ROBERT  BURNS. 


OF  A  CERTAINE  MAN. 

TiiEiiE    was    (not    certaine    when)    a   certaine 

preacher. 
That  never  learned,  and  yet  became  a  teacher, 
Who  having  read  in  Latine  thus  a  text 
Of  crat  quidam  homo,  much  perple.xt, 
He  seemed  the  same  with  studie  great  to  scan, 
In  English  thus.  There  was  a  certaine  man. 
But  now  (fpioth  he)  good  people,  note  you  this. 
He  saith  there  was,  he  doth  not  say  there  is ; 
For  in  these  dales  of  ours  it  is  most  plaine 
Of  promise,  oath,  word,  deed,  no  man  's  certaine  ; 
Vet  by  my  te.xt  you  see  it  comes  to  passe 
That  surely  once  a  certaine  man  there  was : 
But  yet,  I  think,  in  all  your  Bible  no  man 
Can  finde  this  text,  Tliere  was  a  certaine  wo- 
man. 

SIR  JOHN  UARRINCTON. 


EPIGRAMS  BY  SIB  JOHN  HARRINGTON. 

OF  TREASON. 

Treason  doth  never  prosper ;  what 's  the  reason  ? 
For  if  it  prosper,  none  dare  call  it  treason. 

OF  FORTUNE. 

Fortune,  men  say,  doth  give  too  much  to  many, 
But  yet  she  never  gave  enough  to  any. 

OF  WRITERS    THAT    CARP  AT  OTHER  MEN'S 
BOOKS. 

The  readers  and  the  hearers  like  my  books. 
But  yet  some  writers  c^annot  them  digest ; 
But  what  care  I  ?     For  when  I  make  a  feast, 
I  would  my  guests  .should  praise  it,  not  the  cooks. 


A  SCHOLAR  AND  HIS  DOG. 

I  WAS  a  scholar ;  seven  useful  springs 

Did  I  deflower  in  quotations 

Of  crossed  ajiinions  'bout  the  soul  of  man ; 

The  more  I  learnt,  the  more  I  learnt  to  doubt. 

Delight,  my  spaniel,  slept,  whilst  I  baused  leaves. 

Tossed  o'er  the  dunces,  pored  on  the  old  print 

Of  titled  words  ;  and  still  my  spaniel  slept. 

Whilst  I  wasted  lamp-oil,  baited  my  llesh. 

Shrunk  up  my  veins  :  and  still  my  spaniel  slept. 

And  still  I  held  converse  with  Zabarell, 

Aquinas,  Scotus,  and  the  musty  saw 

Of  Antick  Donate  :  still  my  spaniel  slept. 

Still  on  went  1  ;  first,  an  sit  anima  ; 

Then,   an   it  were  mortal.     0   hold,  hold ;   at 

that 
They  're  at  brain  bulfets,  fell  by  the  ears  amain 
Pell-mell  together  :  still  my  spaniel  slept. 
Then,  whether  't  were  corporeal,  local,  fixt, 
Ex  traduce,  but  whether  't  had  free  will 
Or  no,  hot  philosophers 

Stood  banding  factions,  all  so  strongly  propt ; 
I  staggered,  knew  not  which  was  firmer  part, 
But  thought,  quoted,  read,  observed,  and  pried, 
Stufft  noting-books  :  and  still  my  spaniel  slept. 
At  length  he  waked,  and  yawned  ;   and  by  you 

sky. 
For  aught  I  know,  lie  knew  as  much  as  I. 

John  Marsto.n. 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  HI7DIBRAS. 

Bf.side,  ho  was  a  shrewd  philosopher. 
And  had  read  every  text  and  gloss  over  ; 
Whate'er  the  erabbed'st  author  hath. 
He  understood  b'  implicit  faith. 
Whatever  skeptic  could  inquire  for, 
For  every  why  he  had  a  wherefore  ; 
Knew  more  than  forty  of  tliem  do. 
As  far  as  words  and  terms  could  go  : 
All  which  he  understood  by  rote. 
And,  as  occasion  served,  would  quote  ; 
No  matter  whether  right  or  wrong  ; 
They  might  be  either  said  or  sung. 
His  notions  fitted  things  so  well 
That  which  was  which  he  eonid  ngt  tell ; 
But  oftentimes  mistook  the  one 
For  the  other,  as  great  clerks  have  done. 
He  could  reduce  all  things  to  acts. 
And  knew  their  natures  by  abstracts  ; 
Where  entity  and  quiddity, 
The  ghosts  of  defunct  bodies,  fly  ; 
Where  truth  in  person  does  appear. 
Like  words  congealed  in  northern  air  : 
He  knew  what 's  what,  and  that 's  as  high 
As  raetaphysic  wit  can  fly. 

SAMUEL  BUTLBR. 
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LOGIC  OF  HUBrBKAS. 

He  was  in  logic  a  great  critic, 
Profouudly  skilk-d  iu  analytic  ; 
He  could  distinguish  aud  divide  • 
A  hair  'twixt  suuth  and  southwest  side  ; 
On  cither  which  he  would  dispute, 
Confute,  change  hands,  and  still  confute  : 
He  'd  undertake  to  jirove,  by  force 
Of  argument,  a  man  's  no  hoi-sc  ; 
He  'd  prove  a  buzzard  is  no  fowl, 
And  that  a  lord  may  be  an  owl, 
A  calf  an  aldermau,  a  goose  a  justice, 
And  rooks  committee-men  and  trustees. 
He  'd  run  iu  debt  by  disputation. 
And  pay  with  ratiocination  : 
All  this  by  syllogism  true. 
In  mood  and  ligurc  he  would  do. 

Samuel  butler. 


THE  SPLENDID  SHILLING.* 

'* '  Sing,  heavenly  Muse ! 
Things  unattempted  yet,  in  prose  or  rhyme,' 
A  shilling,  breeches,  and  chimeras  dire." 

Happy  the  man  who,  void  of  cares  and  strife. 
In  silken  or  in  leather  purse  retains 
A  Splendid  Shilling  :  he  nor  hears  with  pain 
New  oystere  cried,  nor  sighs  for  cheerful  ale  ; 
But  with  his  friends,  when  nightly  luists  arise, 
To  Juniper's  Magpie,  or  Town-hall  repairs  ; 
■Where,  mindful  of  the  n\Tnph,  whose  wanton  eye 
Transfixed  his  soul,  and  kindled  amorous  flames, 
Chloe,  or  Phillis,  he  each  circling  gla.ss 
Wisheth  her  health,  and  joy,  and  eijuii!  love. 
Jleanwhile,  he  smokes,  and  laughs  at  merry  tale, 
Or  pun  ambiguous,  or  conundrum  quaint. 
But  I,  whom  griping  penurj-  surrounds, 
And  Hunger,  sure  attendant  upon  AVant, 
With  scanty  offals,  and  small  acid  tiff, 
(Wretched  repast  .')  my  meager  corpse  sustain  : 
Then  .solitaiy  walk,  or  doze  at  home 
In  garret  vile,  and  with  a  warming  puff 
Regale  chilled  fingers  :  or  from  tube  as  black 
As  winter-chimney,  or  well-polished  jet. 
Exhale  mnndungus,  ill-perfuming  scent : 
Not  blacker  tube,  nor  of  a  .shorter  size. 
Smokes  Cambro-Briton  (versed  in  pedigree. 
Sprung  from  Cadwallador  and  .Arthur,  kings 
Full  famous  in  romantic  tale)  when  he, 
O'er  m.iny  a  craggy  hill  and  barren  cliff, 
Upon  a  cargo  of  famed  Cestrian  cheese, 
High  overshailowing  rides,  with  a  design 
To  vend  his  wares,  or  at  the  .Arvonian  mart, 
Or  M.aridunum,  or  the  ancient  town 
Yclept  Brechinia,  or  where  Vaga's  stream 

*  In  imitation  of  the  style  or  Miltoa 


Encircles  Aricouium,  fruitful  soil  ! 

Whence   flow  nectareous  wines,  that  well  may 

vie 
With  Massic,  Setin,  or  renowned  Falem. 

Thus  do  I  live,  from  pleasure  quite  debarred. 
Nor  taste  the  fruits  that  the  Sun's  genial  rays 
Mature,  john-apple,  nor  the  downy  peach, 
Nor  walnut  in  rough-furrowed  coat  secure, 
Nor  medlar,  fruit  delicious  in  decay  ; 
Afflictions  great  !  yet  greater  still  remain  : 
My  galligaskins,  that  have  long  withstood 
The  winter's  fury,  and  encroaching  frosts, 
By  time  subdued  (what  will  not  time  subdue  !) 
An  horrid  chasm  disclosed  with  orifice 
Wide,  discontinuous  ;  at  which  the  winds, 
Eurus  and  Auster,  and  the  dreadful  force 
Of  Boreas,  that  congeals  the  Cronian  waves. 
Tumultuous  enter  with  dire,  chilling  blasts. 
Portending  agues.     Thus  a  well-fraught  ship, 
Long  sailed  secure,  or  through  the  jEgean  dcep,_ 
Or  the  Ionian,  till  cruising  near 
The  Lilybcan  shore,  with  hideous  crash 
On  Scylla,  or  Charybdis  (dangerous  rocks  !) 
She  strikes  rebounding;  whence  the  shattered 

oak, 
So  fierce  a  shock  unable  to  withstand, 
Admits  the  sea  ;  in  at  the  gaping  side 
The  crowding  waves  gush  with  impetuous  rage, 
Resistless,  overwhelming ;  horrors  seize 
The  mariners  ;  Death  in  their  eyes  appears, 
They  stare,  they  lave,  they  pump,   they  swear, 

they  pray  : 
(Vain  efforts  !)  still  the  battering  waves  rush  in. 
Implacable,  till,  deluged  by  the  foam, 
The  ship  sinks  foundering  in  the  Viist  abyss. 

JOH.V  PHILIPS 


THE  CHAMELEON. 

Oft  has  it  been  my  lot  to  mark 
A  proud,  conceited,  talking  spark, 
Witli  eyes  that  hardly  served  at  most 
To  guard  their  master  'gainst  a  post ; 
Yet  round  the  world  the  blade  has  been. 
To  see  whatever  could  be  seen. 
Returning  from  his  finished  tour, 
Grown  ten  times  perter  than  before; 
Whatever  word  you  chance  to  drop, 
The  traveled  fool  your  mouth  will  stop: 
"Sir,  if  my  judgment  you  '11  allow  — 
I  've  seen  —  and  sine  I  ought  to  know." 
So  begs  you  'd  pay  a  due  submission, 
And  acipiiescc  in  his  decision. 

Two  travelers  of  such  a  cast, 
As  o'er  Arabia's  wilds  they  passed, 
And  on  their  way,  in  friendly  chat, 
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Now  talked  of  this,  and  then  of  that, 
Discoursed  awhile,  'mougst  other  matter, 
Of  the  chameleon's  form  and  natiue. 
"A  stranger  animal,"  cries  one, 
"  Sure  never  lived  beneath  the  siin  ; 
A  lizard's  hody,  lean  and  long, 
A  fish's  head,  a  serpent's  tongue, 
Its  foot  with  triple  claw  disjoined  ; 
And  what  a  length  of  tail  behind  ! 
How  slow  its  pace  !  and  then  its  hue  — 
Wlio  ever  saw  so  fine  a  blue  '! " 

"  Hold  there,"  the  other  <iuick  replies; 
"  'T  is  green,  I  saw  it  with  these  eyes, 
As  late  with  open  mouth  it  lay, 
And  wanned  it  in  tlie  sunny  ray  ; 
Stretched  at  its  ease  the  beast  1  viewed, 
And  saw  it  eat  the  air  for  food." 

"  I  've  seen  it,  sir,  as  well  as  you, 
And  must  again  affirm  it  blue  ; 
At  leisure  1  the  beast  sun-eyed 
Extended  in  the  cooling  shade." 

"'T  is  green,  't  is  green,  sir,  I  assure  ye." 
"  Green  !  "  cries  the  other  in  a  fury  ; 
"  Wliy,  sir,  d'  ye  think  1  've  lost  my  eyes?" 
"'T  were  no  great  loss,"  the  friend  replies  ; 
"For  if  they  always  serve  you  thus, 
You  '11  find  them  but  of  little  use." 

So  higli  at  last  the  contest  rose. 
From  wolds  they  almost  came  to  blows : 
When  luckily  came  by  a  third  ; 
To  liim  tlie  ipiestion  tliey  referred, 
And  bfggeil  he  'd  tell  them,  if  he  knew, 
Whether  tlie  thing  was  green  or  blue. 

"  Sirs,"  cries  the  umpire,  "  cease  your  pother  ; 
The  creature  's  neitlier  one  nor  t'  other. 
I  caught  the  animal  last  night, 
And  viewed  it  o'er  by  candlelight ; 
I  marked  it  well,  't  was  black  as  jet  — 
You  stare  —  but,  sire,  I  've  got  it  yet, 
.\nd  can  produce  it."     "  Pray,  sir,  do  ; 
I  '11  lay  my  life  the  thing  is  blue." 
"  And  1  '11  be  sworn,  that  when  you  've  seen 
The  reptile,  you  '11  pronounce  liim  green." 
"  Well,  then,  at  once  to  ease  the  doubt," 
Keplies  the  man,  "  I  '11  turn  him  out ; 
And  when  before  your  eyes  I  've  set  him, 
If  you  don't  find  him  black,  I  '11  eat  him." 

He  said  ;  and  full  before  their  sight 
I'roduced  the  beast,  anil  lo  !  —  't  was  white, 
lioth  stared  ;  the  man  looked  wondrous  wise  — 
"  My  children,"  the  chameleon  cries 
(Then  lirst  the  creature  found  a  tongue), 
"  You  all  are  right,  and  all  are  wrong  : 
When  next  you  talk  of  what  you  view, 
Think  others  see  as  well  as  you  ; 
Nor  wonder  if  you  find  that  none 
Trefers  your  eyesight  to  his  own." 

James  Merrick. 


THE  VICAR  OF  BRAY. 

["  The  Vicar  of  Bray  in  Berkshire.  England,  wras  SimoD  AUeyn, 
or  Allen,  ,-uid  held  his  place  frum  1540  to  15S8.  Me  was  3  Papist 
under  the  reign  of  Henry  the  liighth,  and  a  I'rotestant  under  Ed- 
ward the  Sixth.  He  was  a  Papist  agaui  under  Mary,  and  once  more 
became  a  Protestant  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  When  [his  scandal 
to  tlie  gown  was  reproached  for  his  versatdity  of  religious  creeds, 
and  taxed  for  being  a  turn-coat  and  an  inconstant  changeling,  as 
Fuller  expresses  it,  he  replied :  "  Not  so,  neither  ;  fur  if  1  changed 
my  rctigion,  I  am  sure  I  kept  true  to  my  principle,  wliich  u  to  live 
and  die  the  Vicar  of  Bray."  — DISRAELI, 

In  good  King  Charles's  golden  days, 

When  loyalty  no  harm  meant, 
A  zealous  high-churchman  was  I, 

Aiul  so  1  got  preferment. 
To  teach  my  Hock  I  never  missed  : 

Kings  were  by  God  appointed, 

Aud  lost  are  those  that  dare  resist 

Or  touch  the  Lord's  anointed. 

Jnd  lilts  is  law  l/uU  I'll  maintain 

Until  my  dijiHtj  day,  sir. 
That  whntsocver  king  sluill  rcigji, 
Still  I'll  be  tlie  Vicar  of  Bray,  sir. 

Wlien  royal  James  possessed  the  crown, 

And  popery  came  in  fashion, 
The  penal  laws  I  hooted  down. 

And  read  the  Declaration  ; 
The  Church  of  Rome  1  found  would  fit 

Full  well  my  constitution  ; 
And  I  had  been  a  Jesuit 

But  for  the  Revolution. 
And  this  is  law,  etc. 

When  William  was  our  king  declared, 

To  ease  the  nation's  grievance  ; 
With  this  new  wind  about  I  steered, 

And  swore  to  him  allegiance  ; 
Old  princi[ile3  I  tlid  revoke. 

Set  conscience  at  a  distance  ; 
Passive  obedience  was  a  joke, 

A  jest  was  non-resistance. 
And  this  is  law,  etc. 

When  royal  Anne  became  our  queen, 

The  Church  of  England's  glory, 
Another  face  of  things  was  seen, 

And  I  became  a  Tory  ; 
Occasional  conformists  base, 

I  blamed  their  moderation  ; 
And  thought  the  Church  in  danger  was, 

By  such  prevarication. 
And  this  is  law,  etc. 

Wlicn  George  in  pudding-time  came  o'er. 
And  moderate  men  looked  big,  sir, 

My  principles  I  changed  onco  more, 
And  .so  Iwiamc  a  Whig,  sir; 

And  thus  preferment  I  procured 
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From  our  new  faith' s-defender, 
And  almost  evL-ry  day  abjured 
The  Pope  and  the  Pretender. 
And  this  is  law,  ete. 

The  illustrious  house  of  Hanover, 

And  Protestant  succession, 
To  these  1  do  allegiance  swear  — 

While  they  can  keep  possession  : 
For  in  my  faith  and  loyalty 

I  nevennore  will  falter, 
And  George  my  lawful  king  shall  be  — 

Until  the  times  do  alter. 
Aiid  this  is  law,  etc. 

ANONYMOUS. 


GOOD  ALE. 

1  CANNOT  eat  but  little  meat,  — 

My  stomach  is  not  good ; 
But,  sure,  I  think  that  1  can  drink 

With  any  that  wears  a  hood. 
Thougli  1  go  bare,  take  ye  no  care ; 

I  nothing  am  a-cold,  — 
I  stuff  my  skin  so  full  within 

Of  jolly  good  ale  and  old. 

Back  and  side  go  bare,  go  bare; 
Both  foot  and  hand  go  cold  ; 

But,  bcllij,  God  send  thee  good  ale  enough. 
Whether  it  be  new  or  old  ! 

I  love  no  roast  but  a  nut-brown  toast, 

And  a  crab  laid  in  the  fire  ; 
A  little  bread  shall  do  me  stead,  — 

JIuch  bread  I  not  desire. 
No  frost,  nor  snow,  nor  wind,  I  trow. 

Can  hurt  me  if  I  wold,  — 
I  am  so  wrapt,  and  thorowly  lapt 

Of  jolly  good  ale  and  old. 
Back  and  side,  etc. 

And  Tyb,  my  wife,  that  as  her  life 

Lovpth  well  good  ale  to  seek, 
Full  oft  drinks  she,  till  you  may  see 

The  tears  nm  down  her  cheek  ; 
Then  doth  she  trowl  to  me  the  bowl, 

Even  as  a  malt-worm  should  ; 
And  saith,  "  Sweetheart,  1  took  my  part 

Of  this  jolly  good  ale  and  old." 
Back  and  side,  etc. 

Now  let  them  drink  till  they  nod  and  wink. 
Even  as  good  fellows  should  do ; 

They  shall  not  miss  to  have  the  bliss 
Good  ale  doth  bring  men  to  ; 

And  all  poor  souls  that  liave  scoured  bowls, 
Or  have  them  lustily  trowled, 


God  save  the  lives  of  them  and  their  wives, 
Whether  they  be  young  or  old  ! 
Back  and  side,  etc. 

John  still. 


GLTTGGITY  GLUG. 

FROM   "THE  MYRTLE  AND  THE  VINE." 

A  JOLLY  fat  friar-  loved  licjuor  good  store, 

And  he  had  drunk  stoutly  at  supper  ; 
He  mounted  his  horse  in  the  night  at  the  door, 

And  sat  with  his  face  to  the  crupper  : 
"Some  rogue,"  quoth  the  friar,    "quite  dead  to 
remorse, 

Some  thief,  whom  a  halter  will  throttle. 
Some  scoundrel  has  cut  off  tlie  head  of  my  horse, 

AVhile  I  was  engaged  at  the  bottle. 

Which  went  gluggity,  gluggity  —  glug 

—  glug  — glug." 

The  tail  of  the  steed  pointed  south  on  the  dale, 

'T  was  the  friar's  roadliome,  straight  and  level ; 
But,  when  spurred,  a  horee  follows  his  nose,  not 
his  tail, 
So  he  scampered  due  north,  like  a  devil : 
"This  new  mode  of  docking,"  the  friar  then  said, 

"  I  perceive  does  n't  make  a  horse  trot  ill ; 
And  't  is  cheap,  — for  he  never  can  eat  off  his 
head 
WTiile  I  am  engaged  at  the  bottle, 

Which  goes  gluggity,  gluggity  —  glug 

—  gli'g  — gl"g-" 

The  steed  made  a  stop,  —  in  a  pond  he  had  got. 

He  was  rather  for  drinking  than  grazing  ; 
Quoth  the  friar,  " 'T  is  strange  headless  horses 
should  trot. 
But  to  drink  with  their  tails  is  amazing !  " 
Turning  round  to  see  whence  this  phenomenon 
rose, 
In  the  pond  fell  this  son  of  a  pottle  ; 
Quoth  he,   "The  head  's  found,  for  I  'm  under 
his  nose,  — 
I  wish  I  were  over  a  bottle. 

Which  goes  gluggity,  gluggity  —  glug 

—  glug— glug." 

George  Colsian.  the  younger. 


THE  BROWN  JTTG. 

Df.au  Tom,  this  brown  jug  that  now  foams  with 

mild  ale 
(In  which  I  will  drink  to  sweet  Nan  of  the  vale) 
Was  once  Toby  Fillpot,  a  thirsty  old  soul, 
As  e'er  drank  a  bottle,  or  fathomed  a  bowl ; 
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lu  bousing  about  't  was  Iiis  praise  to  excel, 
And  among  jolly  topers  he  bore  off  the  bell. 

It  chanced  as  in  dog-days  he  sat  at  his  ease, 
In  his  flower- woven  arbor,  as  gay  as  you  please, 
With  a  friend  and  a  pipe, puffing  sorrows  away. 
And  with  honest  old  stingo  was  soaking  his  clay. 
His  breath-doors  of  life  on  a  sudden  were  shut, 
And  he  died  full  as  big  as  a  Dorchester  butt. 

His  Ijody,  when  long  in  the  ground  it  had  lain. 
And  time  into  clay  had  resolved  it  again, 
A  potter  found  out  in  its  covert  so  snug. 
And  with  part  of  fat  Toby  he  formed  this  brown 

j"g; 

Now  sacred  to   friendship,   to  mirth,  and  mild 

ale, 
So  here  's  to  my  lovely  sweet  Nan  of  the  vale  ! 

FRANCIS  TAWKES. 


JOHN  DAVIDSON. 

John"  D.\vmsoN  and  Tib  his  wife 

Sat  toastin'  their  tacs  ae  night, 
When  sometliin'  started  on  the  fluir 

An'  blinki-d  by  their  sight. 

"Guidwife!"    quo'   John,     "did  ye    see  that 
mouse  ? 
Whar  sorra  was  the  cat  ? " 
"A  mouse?"       "Ay,  a  mouse."      "  Na,   na, 
Guidman, 
It  wasna  a  mouse,  't  was  a  rat." 

"O,  0  Guidwife,  to  think  ye  've  been 

Sae  lang  about  the  house, 
An'  no  to  ken  a  mouse  frae  a  rat ! 

Yon  wasna  a  rat,  but  a  mouse  ! " 

"I  've  seen  niair  mice  than  you,  Guidraan, 

An'  what  think  ye  o'  that  ? 
Sae  hand  your  tongue  an'  say  nae  mair,  — 

I  tell  ye  't  was  a  rat." 

"  Me  hand  my  tongue  for  you,  Guidwife! 

I  '11  be  maister  o'  this  house,  — 
I  saw  it  as  plain  as  een  could  see, 

An'  I  tell  ye  't  was  a  mouse  !" 

"If  you  're  the  maister  o'  the  house, 

It  's  I  'm  the  mistress  o'  't ; 
An'  I  ken  best  what 's  i'  the  house,  — 

Sae  1  tell  ye  't  was  a  rat." 

"  Weel,  weel,  Guiilwife,  gae  mnk  the  brose. 

An'  ca'  it  what  ye  please." 
Sao  up  slie  gat  an'  m.idc  the  brose. 
While  John  sat  toastin'  his  taes. 


They  suppit  an'  suppit  an'  suppit  the  brose, 

An'  aye  their  lips  played  smack  ; 
They  suppit  an'  suppit  an'  suppit  the  brose 

Till  their  lugs  began  to  crack. 

"  Sic  fules  we  were  to  fa'  out,  Guidwife, 

About  a  mouse."     "  A  what ! 
It  's  a  lee  ye  tell,  an'  I  say  again. 

It  wasna  a  mouse,  't  was  a  rat." 

"  Wad  ye  ca'  me  a  leear  to  my  very  face  ? 

5Iy  faith,  but  ye  craw  croose  !  — 
I  teli  ye,  Tib,  1  never  will  bear  't,  — 

'Twas  a  mouse."    "  'T  was  a  rat."     "  'T  was  a 
mouse." 

Wi'  that  she  struck  him  ower  the  pow. 

"  Ye  dour  auld  doit,  tak'  that  ! 
Gae  to  your  bed,  ye  cankered  sumph ! 

'T  was  a  rat."     "  T  was  a  mouse  ! "     "  'T  was 
a  rat ! " 

She  sent  the  brose-cup  at  his  heels 

As  he  hirpled  ben  the  house  ; 
But  he  shoved  out  his  head  as  he  steekit  the 
door. 

An'  cried,  "  'T  was  a  mouse,  't  was  a  mouse  !  " 

Yet  when  the  auld  carle  fell  asleep, 

She  paid  him  back  for  that. 
An'  roared  into  his  sleepin'  lug, 

"  'T  was  a  rat,  't  was  a  rat,  't  was  a  rat !  " 

The  deil  bo  wi'  me,  if  1  think 

It  was  a  beast  at  all. 
Next  mornin',  when  she  sweept  the  floor. 

She  found  wee  Johnic's  ball  ! 

ANONYMOUS. 


THE  VIRTUOSO.* 


"  Videmus 
Nu^rl  solitos."  —  PERSIUS. 


AVmi.oM  by  silver  Thames's  gentle  stream, 
In  London  town  there  dwelt  a  subtle  wight,  — 

A  wight  of  niii-kle  wealth,  and  niickle  fame, 
Dook-Iearncd  and  quaint  :  a  Virtuoso  liight. 

Uncommon  things,  and  rare,  were  his  delight ; 
From  musings  deep  his  brain  ne'er  gotten  ease. 

Nor  ceased  he  from  study,  day  or  night. 
Until  (advancing  onward  by  degrees) 
Ho  knew  whatever  breeds  on  earth  or  air  or 
seas. 

*  In  itoltation  of  Spenser's  style  and  stanza. 
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He  many  a  creature  did  anatomize, 

Almost  unpeopling  water,  air,  and  land  ; 

Beasts,  fishes,  birds,  snails,  caterpillars,  flies. 
Were  laid  I'uU  low  by  his  relentless  hand, 

That  oft  with  gory  crimson  was  distained  ; 
He  many  a  dog  destroyed,  and  many  a  cat ; 

Of  fleas  his  bed,  of  frogs  the  marshes  drained, 
Could  tellen  if  a  mite  were  lean  or  fat. 
And  read  a  lecture  o'er  the  entrails  of  a  gnat. 

He  knew  the  various  modes  of  ancient  times. 

Their  arts  and  fashions  of  each  different  guise, 
Their  weddings,  funerals,  punislimeuts  for  crimes, 

Their  strength,  their  learning  eke,  and  rarities ; 
Of  old  habiliments,  each  sort  and  size, 

Male,  female,  high  and  low,  to  him  were  known ; 
Each  gladiator  dress,  and  stage  disguise  ; 

With  learned,  clerkly  phrase  he  could  have 
sliown 

How  the  Greek  tunic  differed  from  the  Roman 
gown. 

A  curious  medalist,  I  wot,  he  was. 

And  boasted  many  a  course  of  ancient  coin  ; 

Well  as  his  wife's  he  knewen  every  face. 
From  Julius  Cffisar  down  to  Constantine  : 

For  some  rare  sculpture  he  would  oft  ypine, 
(As  green-sick  damosels  for  husbands  do  ;) 

And  wlicn  obtained,  with  enraptured  eync. 
He  'd  run  it  o'er  and  o'er  with  gieedy  view-. 
And  look,  and  look  again,  as  he  would  look  it 
through. 

His  rich  museum,  of  dimensions  fair, 

With  goods  that  spoke  the  owner's  mind  was 
fraught : 

Things  ancient,  rurious,  value -worth,  and  rare. 
From  sea  and  land,  from  Greece  and  Home, 
were  brought, 

Whicli  he  with  mighty  sums  of  gold  had  boviglit : 
On  these  all  tides  with  joyous  eyes  he  pored  ; 

And,  sooth  to  say,  himself  he  gieater  thought, 
When  he  beheld  his  cabinets  thus  store<l, 
Than  if  he  'd  been  of  Albion's  wealthy  cities 


lord. 


Mark  Akenside. 


THE  HARE  AND  MANY  FRIENDS. 

FniKNDsiiir,  like  love,  is  but  a  name, 
Unless  to  one  you  stint  the  flame, 
Tlie  child,  whom  many  fathers  share. 
Hath  seldom  known  a  father's  (^are. 
'T  is  thus  in  friendship  ;  who  depend 
On  many,  rarely  find  a  frienii. 

A  hare  wlio,  in  a  civil  way, 


Complied  with  everything,  like  Gay, 
Was  known  by  all  the  bestial  train 
Who  haunt  the  wood,  or  graze  the  plain; 
Her  care  was  never  to  oft'end  ; 
And  every  creature  was  her  friend. 
As  forth  she  went  at  early  dawn, 
To  taste  the  dew-besprinkled  lawn. 
Behind  she  hears  the  hunter's  cries. 
And  from  the  deep-mouthed  thunder  flies. 
She  starts,  she  stops,  she  pants  for  breath ; 
She  hears  the  near  advance  of  death  ; 
She  doubles,  to  mislead  the  hound. 
And  measures  back  her  mazy  round  ; 
Till,  fainting  in  the  public  way, 
Half  dead  with  fear  she  gasping  lay. 

What  transport  in  her  bosom  grew, 
When  first  the  horse  appeared  in  view  ! 

"  Let  me,"  says  she,  "your  back  ascend, 
And  owe  my  safety  to  a  friend. 
You  know  my  feet  betray  my  flight ; 
To  friendshij]  every  burden  's  light." 

The  horse  replied,  "Poor  honest  puss, 
It  grieves  my  heart  to  see  thee  thus  : 
Be  comforted,  relief  is  near. 
For  all  your  friends  are  in  the  rear." 

She  next  the  stately  bull  implored  ; 
And  thus  rei^lied  the  mighty  lord  : 
"Since  every  beast  alive  can  tell 
That  I  sincerely  wish  you  well, 

I  may,  without  offense,  pretend 

To  take  the  freedom  of  a  friend. 

Love  calls  me  hence  ;  a  favorite  cow 

Expects  me  near  yon  barley-mow  ; 

And,  when  a  lady  's  in  the  case. 

You  know,  all  other  things  give  place. 

To  leave  you  thus  might  seem  unkind  ; 

But,  see,  the  goat  is  just  behind." 

The  goat  remarked,  hvr  pulse  was  high. 

Her  languid  head,  her  heavy  eye  : 

"  Jly  back,"  says  he,  "may  do  you  harm  j 

The  sheep  's  at  hand,  and  wool  is  warm." 
Tlie  sheep  was  feeble,  and  complained 

His  sides  a  load  of  wood  sustained  ; 

Said  he  was  slow,  confessed  his  fears  ; 

For  hounds  eat  sheep  as  well  as  hares. 
She  now  the  trotting  calf  addressed. 

To  save  from  deatli  a  friend  distressed. 
"Shall  T,"  says  he,  " of  tender  age. 

In  this  important  case  engage  ? 

Older  and  abler  parsed  you  by  ; 

How  strong  are  those  !     How  weak  am  I ! 

Shonhl  I  presume  to  bear  you  hence. 

Those  friends  of  mine  may  lake  otFcnse. 

Excuse  me,  then  ;  you  know  my  heart ; 

But  di-arest  friends,  alas  !  must  part 
■  How  shall  we  all  lament !    Adieu  ! 

For  see,  the  hounds  are  just  in  view." 

JOHN  GAV. 
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ELEGY  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  MAD  DOG. 

Good  people  all,  of  every  sort, 

Give  ear  unto  my  song  ; 
And  if  you  lind  it  wondrous  short, 

It  cannot  hold  you  loug. 

In  Islington  there  was  a  man, 
Of  whom  the  world  might  say. 

That  still  a  godly  race  he  ran  — 
Whene'er  he  went  to  praj'. 

A  kind  and  gentle  heart  he  had. 

To  comfort  friends  and  foes  : 
The  naked  every  day  he  clad  — 

When  he  put  on  his  clothes. 

And  in  that  town  a  dog  was  found, 

As  many  dogs  there  be, 
Both  mongrel,  puppy,  whelp,  and  hound, 

And  cur  of  low  degree. 

This  dog  and  man  at  first  were  friends  ; 

But  when  a  pique  began. 
The  dog,  to  gain  some  private  ends. 

Went  mad,  and  bit  the  man. 

Around  from  all  the  neighoring  streets 
The  wondering  neighbors  ran. 

And  swore  the  dog  had  lost  his  wits. 
To  bite  so  good  a  man  ! 

The  Avound  it  seemed  both  sore  and  sad 

To  every  t^hristian  eye  ; 
And  while  they  swore  the  dog  was  mad. 

They  swore  the  man  would  die. 

But  soon  a  wonder  came  to  light, 
That  showed  the  rogues  they  lied  :  — 

The  man  recovered  of  the  bite. 
The  dog  it  was  tliat  died  I 

OLIVER  Goldsmith. 


ELEGY  ON  MADAM  BLAIZE. 

Good  people  all,  with  one  accord. 
Lament  for  JIadam  IJlaize  ; 

Who  never  wanted  a  good  word  — 
From  those  who  spoke  her  praise. 

The  needy  seldom  passed  her  door. 
And  always  found  her  kind  ; 

She  fieely  lent  to  all  the  poor  — 
Who  left  a  pledge  behind. 

She  strove  the  neighborhood  to  please. 
With  manner  wondrous  winning  ; 


She  never  followed  wicked  ways  — 
Unless  when  she  was  sinning. 

At  church,  in  silk  and  satins  new. 

With  hoop  of  monstrous  size. 
She  never  slumbered  in  her  pew  — 

But  when  she  shut  her  eyes. 

Her  love  was  sought,  I  do  aver, 

By  twenty  beaux,  or  more  ; 
The  king  himself  has  followed  her  — 

When  she  has  walked  before. 

But  now,  her  wealth  and  finery  fled. 

Her  hangers-on  cut  short  all. 
Her  doctors  found,  when  she  was  dead  — • 

Her  last  disorder  mortal. 

Let  us  lament,  in  sorrow  sore  ; 

For  Kent  Street  well  may  say, 
That,  had  she  lived  a  tw  elvemonth  more  — 

She  had  not  died  to-day. 

OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 


THE  NOSE  AND  THE  EYES. 

Between  Nose  and  Eyes  a  strange  contest  arose; 

The  spectacles  set  them,  unhappily,  wrong ; 
The  point  in  dispute  was,  as  all  the  world  knows. 

To  whom  the  said  spectacles  ought  to  belong. 

So  Tongue  was  the  lawyer,  and  argued  the  cause, 
AVith  a  great  deal  of  skill,  and  a  wig  full  of 
leai-ning. 

While  chief  baron  Ear  sat  to  balance  the  laws,  — 
So  famed  for  his  talent  in  nicely  discerning. 

"In  behalf  of  the  Nose,  it  will  quickly  appear 
(Andj'our  lordship,"  he  said,   "will  undoubt- 
edly find) 
That  the  Nose  has  the  spectacles  always  to  wear. 
Which  amounts  to  possession,   time  out  of 
mind." 

Then,  holding  the  spectacles  up  to  the  court, 
"Your  lordship  observes,  they  are  made  with 
a  straddle. 

As  wide  as  the  ridge  of  the  Nose  is  ;  in  short. 
Designed  to  sit  close  to  it,  just  like  a  saddle. 

"  Again,  would  your  lordshiji  a  moment  suppose 
("r  is  a  case  that  has  happened,  and  may  hap- 
pen again) 
That  the  visage  or  countenance  had  iwl  a  Nose, 
Pray,  who  would,  or  who  could,  wear  spectacles 
then  ? 


"On  the  whole,  it  appears,   and  my  argument 
shows, 
With  a  reasoning  the  court  will  never  condemn. 
That  the  spectacles,  plainly,  were  made  for  the 
Nose, 
And  the  Nose  was,  as  plainly,   intended  for 
them." 

Then  shifting  his  side  (as  a  lawj'er  knows  how), 
He  jileaded  again  in  hehalf  of  the  Eyes  : 

But  what  were  his  arguments,  few  people  know. 
For  the  court  did  not  think  them  equally  wise. 

So  his  lordship  decreed,  with  a  grave,  solemn 
tone, 

Decisive  and  clear,  without  one  i/or  but. 
That  whenever  the  Nose  put  his  spectacles  on, 

By  daylight  or  candlelight,  —  Eyes  should  be 


shut. 


WILLIAM  COWPER. 


THE  FRIEND  OF  HTJMANITT  AND  THE  KNIFE- 
GRINDER.* 

FEIEND    OF   HUMANITY. 

Needy  knife-grinder!  whither  are  you  going? 
Rough  is  the  road  ;  your  wheel  is  out  of  order. 
Bleak  blows  the  blast ;  —  your  hat  has  got  a  hole 
in  't ; 
So  have  your  breeches  ! 

AVoary  knife-grinder  !  little  think  the  proud  ones. 
Who  in  their  coaches  roll  along  the  turnpike- 
Boad,  what  hard  work 't  is  crying  all  day,  '  Knives 
and 
Scissors  to  grind  0  ! ' 

Tell  me,  knife-grinder,  how  came  you  to  giind 

knives? 
Did  some  rich  man  tyrannically  use  you  ? 
Was  it  the  squire  ?  or  parson  of  the  parish  ? 
Or  the  attorney  ? 

Was  it  the  squire  for  killing  of  his  game?  or 
Covetous  parson  for  his  tithes  distraining  ? 
Or  roguish  lawj-er  made  you  lose  your  little 
All  in  a  lawsuit  ? 

(Have  you  not  read  the  Rights  of  Man,  by  Tom 

Paine  ?) 
Drops  of  compassion  tremble  on  my  eyelids, 
Ready  to  fall  as  soon  as  you  have  told  your 
Pitiful  story. 

•  A  burlesque  upon  the  huinanitarlan  sentiments  of  Southey  in 
his  younger  days,  as  welt  as  of  tile  Sappiiic  stanzas  in  wliicll  he 
sometimes  embodied  them. 


KNIFE-GRINDER. 

Story !  God  bless  you  !  I  have  none  to  tell,  sir  ; 
Only,  last  night,  a-drinking  at  the  Chequers, 
This  poor  old  hat  and  breeches,  as  you  see,  were 
Torn  in  a  scuffle. 

Constables  came  up  for  to  take  me  into 
Custody  ;  they  took  me  before  the  justice  ; 
Justice  Oldmi.xon  put  me  in  the  parish 
Stocks  for  a  vagrant. 

1  should  be  glad  to  drink  your  honor's  health  in 
A  pot  of  beer,  if  you  will  give  me  si.xpence  ; 
But  for  my  part,  I  never  love  to  meddle 
With  politics,  sir. 

FEIEND   OF   HUMANITY. 

I  give  thee  sixpence  !     I  will  see  thee  damned 

first,  — 
Wretch  !  whom  no  sense  of  wrongs  can  rouse  to 

vengeance,  — 
Sordid,  unfeeling,  reprobate,  degraded, 
Spiritless  outcast ! 

{Kicks  ike  kttife-grifider,  m'erturtis  his  wheel,  and  exit 
in  a  transport  o/  republican  enthusiasm  and  universal 
philanthropy  ) 

George  canning. 


SATING  NOT  MEANING. 

Two  gentlemen  their  appetite  had  fed, 
When,  opening  his  toothpick-case,  one  said, 
"  It  was  not  until  lately  that  I  knew 
That  anchovies  on  terra  firma  grew." 
"Grow  !  "  cried  the  other,   " yes,  they  grow,  in- 
deed, 

Like  other  fish,  but  not  upon  the  land  ; 
You  might  as  well  say  grapes  grow  on  a  reed, 

Or  in  the  Strand  !  " 

"Why,  sir,"  returned  the  irritated  other, 
"My  brother. 
When  at  Calcutta 
Beheld  them  Imnaficlc  growing  ; 

He  would  n't  utter 
A  lie  for  love  or  money,  sir ;  so  in 

This  matter  you  are  thoroughly  mistaken." 
"  Nonsense,  sir !  nonsense  !     I  can  give  no  credit 
To  the  assertion,  —  none  e'er  saw  or  read  it  ; 
Your  brother,  like  his  evidence,   should   be 
shaken," 

"  Be  shaken,  sir!  let  me  observe,  you  are 

Perverse  —  in  short  —  " 
"Sir,"  said  the  other,  sucking  his  cigar, 

And  then  his  port, — 
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"  If  you  will  say  impossibles  are  true, 
You  may  aflirm  just  anything  you  please  — 

That  swans  are  ijuajrupeds,  and  lions  blue, 
And  elephants  inhabit  Stilton  elieese  ! 

Only  you  must  not  force  me  to  believe 

What 's  propagated  merely  to  deceive." 

"Then  you  force  vie  to  say,  sir,  you  're  a  fool," 

Returned  the  bragger. 
Language  like  this  no  man  can  suffer,  cool : 
It  made  the  listener  stagger  ; 
So,  thunder-stricken,  he  at  once  re2)lied, 

"The  traveler  lied 
Who  had  the  hnpudence  to  tell  it  you." 
"  Zounds  !  then  d'  ye  mean  to  swear  before  my 

face 
That  anchovies  don't  grow  like  cloves  and  mace  ? " 
"Ido!" 

Disputants  often  after  hot  debates 

Leave  the  contention  as  they  found  it —  bone, 
And  tiike  to  duelling  or  tliumping  tiles; 

Thinking  by  strength  of  artery  to  atone 
For  strength  of  argument ;  and  he  who  winces 
From  force  of  words,  with  force  of  arms  convinces  ! 

With  pistols,  powder,  bullets,  surgeons,  lint. 
Seconds,  and  smelling-bottles,  and  foreboding, 
Our  friends   advanced  ;    and   now  portentous 
loading 

(Their  hearts  already  loaded)  served  to  show 

It  might  be  better  they  shook  hands,  — but  no  ; 
When  each  opines  himself,  though  frightened, 

right, 
Each  is,  in  courtesy,  obliged  to  fight ! 

And  theyrfi'rffiglit :  from  six  full-measured pace3 
The  unbeliever  fulled  his  trigger  first ; 

And  fearing,  from  the  braggarts  ugly  faces, 
The  whizzing  lead  had  whizzed  its  very  worst, 

Ran  up,  and  with  a  duclklic  fear 

(His  ire  evanishing  like  morning  vapors). 

Found  him  possessed  of  one  remaining  ear. 
Who  in  a  manner  sudden  and  uncouth, 
Ilail  given,  not  lent,  the  other  ear  to  truth  ; 

For  while  the  surgeon  was  applying  lint. 

He,  wriggling,  cried,   "  The  deuce  is  in  't  — 


Sir  I  I  meant  — capers  ! ' 


WlM.IAM  BASIL  Wake. 


THE  PILGRIMS  AND  THE  PEAS. 

A  BKACE  of  sinners,  for  no  good, 

Were  ordered  to  the  Virgin  Mary's  shrine, 
\>\\o  at  Loretto  dwelt,  in  wax,  stone,  wood, 

And  in  a  fair  white  wig  looked  wondrous  fine. 


Fifty  long  miles  had  those  sad  rogues  to  travel, 
With  somctliing  in  their  shoes  much  woi-se  than 

gravel ; 
In  short,  their  toes  .so  gentle  to  amuse. 
The  priest  had  ordered  jieas  into  their  .shoes  : 
A  nostrum  famous  in  old  popish  times 
For  purifying  souls  that  stunk  of  crimes  : 

A  sort  of  apostolic  salt. 

Which  popish  parsons  for  its  powei-s  exalt. 
For  keeping  souls  of  sinnei's  sweet. 
Just  as  our  kitchen  salt  keeps  meat. 

The  knaves  set  off  on  the  same  day, 
Peas  in  their  shoes,  to  go  and  pray  ; 

But  very  different  was  their  sjieed,  I  wot : 
One  of  the  sinners  galloped  on, 
Swift  as  a  bullet  from  a  gun  ; 

The  other  liniiied,  as  if  he  had  been  shot. 
One  saw  the  Virgin  soon,  Peccavi  cried, 

Had  his  soul  whitewashed  all  so  clever ; 
Then  home  .again  he  nimblj'  hied. 

Made  fit  with  saints  above  to  live  forever. 

In  coming  back,  however,  let  me  say. 

Ho  met  his  brother  rogue  .about  li:ilf-way,  — 

Hobbling,   with  outstretched  arms  and  bended 

knees. 
Cursing  the  souls  and  bodies  of  the  peas  ; 
His  eyes  in  tears,  his  cheeks  and  brow  in  sweat, 
Deep  sjTiipathizing  with  his  groaning  feet. 
"How  now,"  the  light-toed,  whitewashed   pil- 
grim broke, 
"You  l.azy  lubber  !" 
"  Ods  curse  it !  "  cried  the  other,  "  't  is  no  joke ; 
My  feet,  once  hard  as  any  rock, 
Are  now  as  soft  as  blubber. 

"Excuse  me.  Virgin  Maiy,  that  I  swear, 
As  for  Loretto,  I  shall  not  get  there  ; 
No,  to  the  devil  my  sinful  soul  nuist  go, 
For  diimme  if  1  ha'  n't  lost  cve^ry  too. 
But,  brother  sinner,  pray  explain 
How  'tis  th.at  you  are  not  in  pain. 

What  power  hath  worked  awonder  foryourtoes. 
Whilst  I  just  like  a  snail  am  crawling, 
Now  swearing,  now  on  saints  devoutly  bawling. 

Whilst  not  a  rascal  comes  to  ease  my  woes  ? 

"  IIow  is  't  that  you  can  like  a  gi'eyhound  go, 
MeiTy  OS  if  that  naught  had  happened,  burn 
.  yo  ! " 
"Wliy,"  cried  the  other,  grinning,   "you  mu.st 
know, 
That  just  before  I  ventured  on  my  journey, 
To  walk  a  little  nioro  at  ease, 
I  took  the  liberty  to  boil  my  peas." 

DR.  Woi.coTT  (Peter  Pindar). 


THE  RAZOR-SELLER. 

A  FELLOW  in  a  market-town, 

Host  nuisical,  cried  razors  up  and  do^rn, 

And  offered  twelve  for  eighteen  pence  ; 
Which  certainly  seemed  wondrous  cheap, 
And,  for  the  money,  quite  a  heap. 

As  every  man  would  huy,  with  cash  and  sense. 

A  country  bumpkin  the  great  offer  heard,  — 
Poor  Hodge,  who  suffered  by  a  broad  black  beard. 

That  seemed  a  shoe-brush  stuck  beneath  his 
nose  : 
With  cheerfulness  the  eighteen  pence  he  paid, 
And  proudly  to  himself  in  whisipers  said, 

"This  rascal  stole  the  razors,  I  suppose. 

"No  matter  if  the  fellow  be  a  knave, 
Provided  that  the  razors  shave ; 

It  certainly  will  be  a  monstrous  prize." 
So  home  the  clown,  with  his  good  fortune,  went. 
Smiling,  in  heart  and  soul  content, 

And  quickly  soaped  himself  to  ears  and  eyes. 

lieing  well  lathered  from  a  dish  or  tub, 
Hodge  now  began  with  grinning  pain  to  grub, 

Just  like  a  liedger  cutting  furze  ; 
'T  was  a  vile  razor  !  — ■  then  the  rest  he  tried,  — 
All  were  impostors.     "Ah  !  "  Hodge  sighed, 

"  I  wish  my  eighteen  pence  within  my  purse." 

In  vain  to  chase  his  beard,  and  bring  the  graces. 
He  cut,  and  dug,  and  winced,  and  stamped, 
and  swore  ; 
Brought  blood,   and  danced,   blasphemed,   and 
made  wry  faces. 
And  cursed  each  r.iznr's  body  o'er  .and  o'er  : 

His  muzzle  formed  of  opposiiicm  stuff, 
Firm  as  a  Foxite,  would  not  lose  its  ruff ; 

So  kept  it,  —  laughing  at  the  steel  and  suds. 
Hodge,  in  a  passion,  stretched  his  angry  jaws. 
Vowing  the  direst  vengeance  with  clenched  claws. 

On  the  vile  cheat  that  sold  the  goods. 
"  Razors  !  a  mean,  confounded  dog, 
Kot  fit  to  scrape  a  hog  ! " 

Hodge  sought  the  fellow, — found  him, — and 

begim  : 
"  P'l-liaps,  Master  Ra^or-rogue,  to  you  't  is  fun. 

That  people  flay  themselves  out  of  their  lives. 
You  rascal  !  for  an  hour  have  I  been  gj'ubbing. 
Giving  my  crying  whiskers  here  a  scrubbing. 

With  razors  just  like  oyster-knives. 
Sirrah  !  I  tell  you  you  're  a  knave, 
To  cry  up  razors  that  can't  shave  ! " 

"Friend,"  quoth  the  razor-man,   "I'm  not  a 
knaTe; 


As  for  the  razors  you  have  bought. 
Upon  my  soul,  I  never  thought 
That  they  would  sJtave." 

"  Not  think  they  'd  shave .'"  quoth  Hodge,  with 
wondering  eyes. 
And  voice  not  much  unlike  an  Indian  yell  ; 
"What  were  they  made  for,  then,  you  dog?" 
he  cries. 
"Made,"  quoth  the  fellow  with  a  smile,— 
'•to  sell." 

Dr.  Wolcott  {Peter  Pindar). 


EPIGRAMS  BY  S.  T.  COLERIDGE. 

COLOGNE. 
Is  Kohl,  a  towii  of  monks  and  bones. 
And  pavements  fanged  with  murderous  stones, 
And  rags,  and  hags,  and  hideous  wenches,  — 
I  counted  two-and-seventy  stenches, 
All  well-defined  and  several  stinks  ! 
Ye  nymphs  that  reign  o'er  sewers  and  sinks, 
The  river  Rhine,  it  is  well  known. 
Doth  wash  your  city  of  Cologne ; 
But  tell  me,  nymjihs  !  what  power  divine 
Shall  henceforth  wash  the  river  Rhine  ? 


Sly  Beelzebub  took  all  occasions 
To  try  Job's  constancy  and  patience. 
He  took  his  honor,  took  his  health; 
He  took  his  children,  took  his  wealth, 
His  servants,  oxen,  liorses,  cows — 
But  cunning  Satan  did  nof  take  his  spouse. 

But  Heaven,  that  brings  i-vt  good  from  e\il. 

And  loves  to  disappoint  the  devil, 

Had  predetermined  to  restore 

Tico/n/d  all  he  had  before  ; 

His  servants,  horses,  o.\en,  cows  — 

Short-sighted  devil,  not  to  take  his  spouse  ! 


Hoarse  Msevius  reads  his  hobbling  verse 

To  all,  and  at  all  times. 
And  finds  them  both  divinely  smooth, 

His  voice  as  well  as  rhymes. 

Yet  folks  say  Mi^vius  is  no  ass ; 

But  Ma;vius  makes  it  clear 
That  he 's  a  monster  of  an  ass,  — 

An  ass  without  an  ear  ! 


Swans  sing  before  they  die, —  'twere  no  bad  thing 
Did  certain  persons  die  before  they  sing. 


+ 
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THE  WELL  OF  ST.  KEYNB. 

■■  In  the  parish  of  St.  NcotA,  Corii»-aiI.  is  a  well  arched  over 
with  the  robes  of  four  kioils  of  trees,  —  withy,  oak.  elm.  and  ash,  — 
aitd  dcditiited  to  St  Kcync.  The  rejioncd  virtue  of  the  water  is 
this.  that,  whether  htisband  or  wife  first  drink  thereof,  they  get  the 
tnastery  thereby."—  FULLER- 

A  WKLL  lliert-  is  in  the'  West  country. 

And  a  clearer  one  never  was  seen  ; 
There  is  not  a  wife  in  the  West  country 

But  has  heard  of  the  Well  of  St.  Keyne. 

\i\  oak  and  an  elm  tree  stand  beside, 
.Vnd  behind  does  an  ash-ti-ee  gi'ow, 

.Vnil  a  willow  from  the  bank  abore 
Droops  to  the  water  below. 

.\  traveler  came  to  the  well  of  St.  Keyne  ; 

Pleasant  it  was  to  his  eye, 
For  from  cock-crow  he  had  been  traveling. 

And  there  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky. 

He  dr.ink  of  the  water  so  cool  and  clear. 

For  thirsty  and  hot  was  he, 
.\nd  he  sat  down  upon  the  biink. 

Under  the  willow-tree. 

Tiiere  came  a  man  from  the  neighboring  town 

At  the  well  to  till  liis  pall, 
<  111  the  well-side  he  rested  it, 

And  bade  the  stranger  hail. 

"  Xow  art  thou  a  bachelor,  stranger  !  "  tiuoth  he, 

"  For  an  if  thou  hast  a  wife. 
The  happiest  draught  thou  hast  drank  this  day 

That  ever  thou  didst  iu  thy  life. 

•'  (Jr  has  your  good  woman,  if  one  you  have. 

In  Cornwall  ever  Ijeen  ? 
For  an  if  she  have,  I  11  venture  my  life 

She  has  dmnk  of  the  well  of  St.  Keyne." 

"  I  have  left  a  good  woman  who  never  was  here," 

The  stranger  he  made  reply  ; 
"  Hut  that  my  draught  should  be  better  for  that, 

1  iiray  you  answer  me  why." 

••St.  Keyne,"  tiuotli  the  countryman,"  many  a 
time 

Drank  of  this  crystal  well. 
And  before  the  angel  summoned  her 

.She  laid  on  the  water  a  spell. 

••If  the  husband  of  this  gift«d  well 

Shall  drink  before  his  wife, 
.\  happy  man  thenceforth  is  he. 

For  he  shall  be  master  for  life. 

••  Hut  if  the  wife  should  drink  of  it  fii-st. 
Heaven  help  the  husband  then  .'  " 


The  stranger  stooped  to  the  well  of  St.  Keyne, 
And  drank  of  the  waters  again. 

"  You  drank  of  the  well,  I  warrant,  betimes  ?" 

He  to  the  eountrj-man  said. 
But  the  countryman  smiled  as  the  stranger  spake, 

And  sheepishly  shook  his  head. 

"  I  hastened,  as  soon  as  the  wedding  was  done, 

And  left  my  wife  in  the  porch. 
But  i'  faith,  she  had  been  wiser  than  me, 

For  she  took  a  bottle  to  church. " 

ROBERT  SOUTHEV. 


TOBY  TOSSPOT. 

AxAS  !  what  pity  't  is  that  regularity, 

Like  Isaac  Shove's,  is  such  a  rarity  ! 
But  there  are  swilling  wights  in  London  town, 

Termed  joUy  dogs,  choice  spirits,  alias  swine, 
Who  pour,  in  midnight  revel,  bumpers  down, 

Making  their-  throats  a  thoroughfare  for  wine. 

These  spendthrifts,    who    life's   pleasures   thus 
run  on, 

Dozing  \vith  headaches  till  the  afternoon, 
Lose  half  men's  regular  estate  of  sun, 

By  borrowing  too  largely  of  the  moon. 

One  of  this  kidney  —  Toby  Tosspot  liight  - 
Was  coming  from  the  Bedford  late  at  night  ; 
And  being  Bctcchi pknus,  full  of  wim-, 
Although  he  had  a  tolerable  notion 
Of  aiming  at  progressive  motion, 
'T  was  n't  direct,  —  't  was  serpentine. 
He  worked  with  sinuosities,  along. 
Like  Monsieur  Corkscrew,  worming  thmugh  a 

cork. 
Not  straight,  like  Corkscrew's  proxy,  stifl'  Don 
Prong,  —  a  fork. 

At  length,  with  near  four  bottles  in  his  jwtc. 
He  sjiw  the  moon  shining  on  Shove's  brass  plale, 
When  reading,  "  Please  to  ring  the  bell," 

.\nd  being  civil  beyond  measure, 
"  King  it !  "  says  Toby,  —  "  very  well  ; 

I  '11  ring  it  with  a  deal  of  pleasure." 
Toby,  the  kindest  soul  in  all  the  town, 
Gave  it  a  jerk  that  almost  jerked  it  down. 

He  waited  full  two  minutes,  —  no  one  came  ; 

He  waited  full  two  minutes  more  ;  —  and  then 
Says  Toby,  "  If  he  's  deaf,  I  'm  not  to  blame  ; 

I  '11  pull  it  for  the  gentleman  again." 

But  the  first  peal  woke  Isaac  in  a  fright, 
Who,  (|uick  as  lightning,  popping  up  his  head. 
Sat  on  his  head's  antipodes,  in  bed, 

Pale  as  a  parsnip,  —  bolt  upright. 
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At  length  lip  wisely  to  himself  doth  say,  ealiiiiiig  i 

his  ffiirs,  — 
*'Tusli  I  "t  is  some  fool  has I'un*^ ami  iimaway  "'; 
When  peal  the  second  rattled  in  his  ears. 

Shove  jumped  into  the  middle  of  the  floor  ;  1 

And,  trembling  at  each  breath  of  air  that  stirred, 

lie  gioped  down  stairs,  and  opened  the  street 
door. 
While  Tobj'  was  peiforming  [teal  the  third. 

Isaac  eyed  Toby,  fearfully  askant, 

And  saw  he  was  a  strapper,  stout  and  tall ; 

Then  put  this  question,  "  Pray,  sir,  what  d'  ye 
want  '.  " 
Says  Toby,  "  I  want  nothiii'r,  sir,  at  all." 

' '  Want  nothing  !    Sir,  you  '  ve  pulled  my  bell,  1 
vow. 

As  if  you  'd  jerk  it  oH'  the  wire." 
Quoth  Toby,  gravely  making  him  a  bow, 

"  I  pulled  it,  sir,  at  your  desije." 

"At  mine?"     "Yes,  yours;  I   hope  I  've  done 
it  well. 
High  time  for  bed,  sir  ;  I  was  hastening  to  it ; 
But  if  you  write  up,  '  Please  to  ring  the  bell,' 
Common  politeness  makes  me  stop  and  do  it. " 
George  colman. 


Sm  UAHMADTTKE. 

Sir  M.\rmaduke  was  a  hearty  knight,  — 

Good  man  !  old  man  ! 
He  's  painted  standing  bolt  upright. 

With  his  hose  rolled  over  his  knee  ; 
His  periwig  's  as  white  as  chalk. 
And  on  his  fist  he  holds  a  hawk  ; 

And  he  looks  liki-  the  head 
Of  an  ancient  family. 

His  dining-room  was  lung  and  wide,  — 

(iood  man  1  oM  man  ! 
His  spaniels  lay  by  the  fireside  ; 

And  in  other  jiarts,  d'  ye  see. 
Cross-bows,  toba(;co-pipes,  old  hats. 
A  saddle,  his  wife,  ami  a  litter  of  cats  ; 

And  he  looked  like  the  liead 
Of  an  ancient  family. 

He  never  turned  the  poor  from  the  gate,  — 

Good  man  !  old  man  ! 
But  was  always  ready  to  break  the  pate 

Of  his  country's  enemy. 
AVliat  knight  could  do  a  lietter  thing 
Than  serve  the  jioor  and  fight  for  his  king  ' 
And  so  may  every  head 
Of  an  ancient  family. 

Gf.orce  colman  the  younger. 


THE  FINE  OLD  ENGLISH  GENTLEMAN.' 

1  'i.L  sing  you  a  good  old  song, 

Slade  by  a  good  old  jiate. 
Of  a  fine  old  English  gentleman 

Who  had  an  old  estjitc, 
And  who  kept  up  his  old  mansion 

At  a  bountiful  old  rate  ; 
With  a  good  old  porter  to  relieve 

The  old  pool'  at  his  gate, 
Like  a  fine  old  Engli-sh  gentleman 

All  of  the  olden  time. 


H  is  hall  so  old  was  hung  around 

With  pikes  and  guns  and  bows. 
And  swords,  and  good  old  bucklers. 

That  had  stood  some  tough  old  blows ; 
'T  was  there  "  his  worsl]ii>"  held  his  state 

In  doulilet  and  trunk  hose. 
And  quaffed  his  cup  of  good  old  sack, 

To  warm  his  good  old  nose, 
Like  a  fine,  etc. 

When  winter's  cold  brought  frost  and  snow. 

He  opened  house  to  all  ; 
And  though  threescoie  and  ten  his  years. 

He  featly  led  the  ball  ; 
Nor  was  the  houseless  wanderer 

E'er  driven  from  his  hall  ; 
For  while  he  feasted  all  the  great. 

He  ne'er  forgot  the  small ; 
Like  a  fine,  etc. 


r>ut  time,  though  old,  is  stiong  in  fliglit. 

And  years  roll  swiftly  by  ; 
And  Autumn's  falling  leaves  proclaimeil 

This  good  old  man  must  die  ! 
He  laid  him  liown  right  tranquilly. 

Cave  uj'  life's  latest  sigh  ; 
And  mournful  stillness  reigned  aromnl. 

And  tears  bedewed  each  eye. 
For  this  good,  etc. 


Now  suiely  this  is  lietter  tar 

Than  all  the  new  jiaradc 
Of  theatres  and  fancy  balls, 

"  .\t  home"  and  masquerade  : 
And  much  more  economical. 

For  all  his  bills  were  paid. 
Then  leavi'  your  new  vagaries  qnilc 

.\nil  take  up  the  olil  tia.Ic 
Of  a  line  old  English  gentleman, 

All  of  the  olden  tinu>. 


AN"0.\VMOCS- 


•  Modeled  upon  an  old  blackle'.lcr  song,  called  "  The  Old  and 
Young  Courtier." 
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GIJY  FAWKES. 

I  siNO  a  (loluful  tragedy, 

Guy  Fawkes,  the  prince  of  sinisters, 
Who  onee  blew  uji  the  House  of  Lords, 

The  King  and  all  his  ministers, 
That  is  —  lie  would  have  blown  them  np. 

And  they  'd  have  all  been  cindered, 
Or  seriously  scorched  at  least  — 

If  he  had  not  been  hindered. 


So  stmight  he  came  from  Lambeth  side 

To  see  the  state  thus  undone, 
And  crossing  over  Vauxhall  bridge. 

Came  that  way  into  London  ; 
That  is  —  he  would  have  come  that  way 

To  perpeti'ate  his  guilt,  sir. 
Rut  a  little  thing  prevented  him,  — 

The  bridge  was  not  yet  built,  sir. 

Tlien  in  the  dreary  vaults  he  stole, 

Wlien  all  was  wrapt  in  night,  sir, 
llesolved  to  fire  the  powder-train 

AVith  portable  gas-light,  sir  ; 
That  is,  —  he  would  have  brought  the  gas. 

Within  the  vaults  he  rented. 
But  gas,  you  know,  in  James's  time, 

It  liad  n't  been  invented. 


Now  James,  you  know.  King  James,  I  mean. 

Was  always  thought  a  sly  fox. 
So  he  bade  them  search  the  aforesaid  vaults. 

And  there  they  found  poor  fiuy  Kawkes; 
Who  would,  I  'm  s\ue,  have  blown  them  up, 

Of  that  there  's  little  doubt,  .sir, 
I'or  they  never  would  have  found  him  in. 

If  they  had  n't  found  him  out,  sir. 

.So  when  they  caught  him  in  the  fact. 

So  very  near  the  frown's  end. 
They  straightway  sent  to  How  Street  for 

That  lirave  old  runner  Townsend  : 
That  is,  —  they  would  have  sent  for  him, 

I'or  fear  he  was  no  starter  at, — 
ll.it  Townsend  wa.s  n't  living  then. 

He  was  n't  lM)rn  till  arter  that. 

And  next  they  put  poor  Guy  to  death, 

For  ages  to  remember. 
And  now  again,  he  dies  each  year. 

The  fifth  day  of  November  ;  — 
1  mean  to  say  his  effigies, 

Foi-  truth  is  stern  and  steady, 
i'or  Guy  can  never  die  again, 

Hi-cause  lie  's  deml  already. 


Then  let  us  sing,  "  Long  live  the  King,"* 

And  bless  his  royal  son,  sir, 
That  is  —  if  he  has  one  to  bless  — 

If  not,  no  harm  is  done,  sir. 
But  if  he  has,  I  'm  sure  he  'U  reign. 

So  prophesies  my  song,  sir. 
And  if  he  don't,  why  then  he  won't, 

And  so  I  can't  be  wrong,  sir. 


A  NONVMOUS. 


THE  GOUTY  MEKCHANT  AND  THE  STRANGER. 

In  Broad  Street  building  (on  a  winter  night), 

Snug  by  his  parlor-fire,  a  gouty  wight 

Sat  all  alone,  with  one  hand  rubbing 

His  feet,  rolled  up  in  fleecy  hose  : 

With  t'  other  he  'd  beneath  his  nose 

The  Public  Ledger,  in  whose  columns  grubbing. 

He  noted  all  the  sales  of  hops. 

Ships,  shops,  and  slops ; 
Gum,  galls,  and  groceries  ;  ginger,  gin. 
Tar,  tallow,  turmeric,  turpentine,  and  tin  ; 
WHien  lo  !  a  decent  personage  in  black 
Entered  and  most  politely  said,  — 

"Your  footman,  sir,   has  gone  his  nightly 
track 

To  the  King's  Head, 
And  left  your  door  ajar  ;  which  I 
Observed  in  passing  by. 

And  thought  it  neighborly  to  give  you  no- 
tice." 

"Ten  thousand  thanks  ;  how  very  few  get, 
In  time  of  danger. 

Such  kind  attentions  from  a  stranger  I 
Assuredly,  that  fellow's  throat  is 
Doomed  to  a  final  drop  at  Newgate  : 
He  knows,  too,  (the  unconscionable  elf  ! ) 
That  there  's  no  soul  at  home  except  myself." 

"  Indeed,"  replied  the  stranger  (lookinggravc), 

"Then  he  's  a  double  knave  ; 
He  knows  that  rogues  and  thieves  by  scores 
Nightly  beset  unguarded  doors  : 
And  sec,  how  easily  might  one 

Of  these  domestic  foes. 

Even  beneath  your  very  nose. 
Perform  his  knavish  tricks  ; 
Enter  your  room,  a.s  I  have  done. 
Blow  out  your  candles  —  thus  —  and  thus  — 
Pocket  your  silver  candlesticks, 

And  —  walk  off—  thus  "  — 
So  said,  so  done  ;  he  made  no  more  renin  i'- 

Nor  waited  for  replies. 

But  marched  off  with  his  prize. 
Leaving  the  gouty  merchant  in  tlie  dark. 


noRACF  SMITH. 


•  Cicot,;c  IV, 
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ORATOR  PUFF. 

Mr.  Okaiok  I'l'KF  had  two  tones  in  his  voice, 
The  one  sijueaking  thus,  and  tlie  otiier  down 
so; 
In  each  sentence  he  uttered  hi-  gave  you  youi 
choice, 
For  one  half  was  B  alt,  and  the  lest  G  below. 
O  !  O  !  Orator  Piili', 
One  voice  for  an  oratoi'  's  surely  enough. 

lUit  he  still  talked  away,  spite  of   coughs  and 
of  frowns. 
So  distracting  all  ears  with  liis  iqjs  and  his 
downs, 
That  a  wag  once,  on  hearing  the  orator  say, 
"My  voice  is  for  war  !"  asked,   "Wliich  of 
them,  pray  ? " 
0  !  0  !  Orator  Pufl',  etc.  | 

Keeling  liomewards  one  evening,  top-heavy  with 
gin. 
And  rehearsing  his  speech  on  the  weight  of 
the  crown. 
He  tripped  near  a  saw-pit,  and  tumbled  right  in, 
"Sinking  fund  "  the  last  words  as  his  noddle 
came  down. 
0  !  0  !  Orator  PulT,  etc. 

"  Good  Lord  !  "  he  exclaimed,  in  his  he-,and-she 
tones, 
"  Help  .me  oi'T  !  ffelp  mi: out/  I  have  broken 
my  bones  !  " 
"Help  you  out?"    said  a  Paddy  who   passed, 

' '  what  a  bother  ! 
■\Vhy,  tliere  's  two  of  you  there  —  can't  you  help 
one  another '! " 
0  !  O  !  Orator  Pull', 
One  voice  for  an  orator  s  surely  enough. 

THOMAS  MOORE, 


To  me  Dan  Phoebus  and  his  car  are  naught. 
His  steeds  that  paw  impatiently  about,  -  - 
Let  them  enjoy,  say  1,  as  horses  ought, 
The  first  turn-out  ! 

Right  beautiful  the  dewy  meads  a]>pear 
Besprinkled  by  the  rosy-fingered  girl  ; 
Wliat  then,  —  if  1  prefer  niy  pillow-beer 
To  early  pearl  ' 

-My  stomach  is  not  I'uled  by  other  men's. 
And,  grumbling  for  a  reason,  quaintly  begs 
Wherefore  should  iu:ister  rise  before  the  hens 


Why  trom  a  comfortable  pillow  start 
To  see  faint  Hushes  in  the  east  awaken  ' 
.\  fig,  say  I,  for  any  streaky  pai't. 
Excepting  bacon. 

.\n  early  riser  Jlr.  Gray  has  diawn. 
Who  used  to  haste  the  dewy  gi'ass  among, 
"To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn,"  — 
Well,  —  he  died  young. 

With  charwomen  such  early  hours  agree, 
And  sweeps  that  earn  betimes  their  bit  and  su|i 
But  I  'm  no  clindjing  boy,  and  need  not  be 
All  up,  —  all  up  ! 

So  here  I  lie,  my  morning  calls  deferring. 
Till  something  nearer  to  the  stroke  of  noon  :  — 
A  man  that 's  fond  precociously  of  slirrimi 
Must  be  a  spoon. 

THOMAS  HOOD. 


MORNING  MEDITATIONS. 

l.Kr  Taylor  preach,  vipon  a  morning  breezy. 
How  well  to  rise  while  nights  and  larks  are  fly- 

i"g.  — 
I'or  my  part,  getting  u))  seems  not  so  ea.sy 
By  half  as  />/ing. 

What  if  the  lark  does  carol  in  the  sky. 
Soaring  beyond  the  sight  to  find  him  out,  — 
Wlierefore  am  1  to  rise  at  suih  a  fly? 
I  'm  not  a  trout. 

Talk  not  to  na-  of  bees  and  such-like  hums. 
The  smell  of  sweet  herbs  at  the  morning  prime,  — 
Only  lie  long  enough,  iind  bed  becomes 
A  bed  of  /fi/}/'. 


FAITHLESS  SALLY   BROWN. 

Ydiso  Ben  he  was  a  nice  young  man. 

A  carpenter  by  trade  : 
And  he  fell  in  love  with  Sally  Brown, 

That  was  a  laily's  maid. 

But  :is  they  fetched  a  walk  one  day, 

They  met  a  ]iress-gang  crew  ; 
.Vnd  Sally  she  did  faint  away. 

Whilst  Hen  he  was  brought  to. 

The  boatswain  swore  with  wicked  words 

Enough  to  shock  a  saint, 
That,  though  she  did  seem  in  a  lit. 

"I'  was  nothing  but  a  feint. 

"Come,  girl,"  said  he,  "hold  up  your  head. 

He  '11  be  as  good  a.s  me  ; 
For  when  your  swain  is  in  our  boat 

.■\  boats\v;iin  lie  will  be." 
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So  when  they  d  niiule  their  j;aiTie  nl  \\n. 

Ami  tiiki'ii  otr  her  elf. 
She  rouseil,  and  found  she  only  was 

A  coniiiif;  to  herself. 

"  And  is  lie  gone,  and  is  he  gone  '  " 

She  cried  and  wept  outright  ; 
"Then  I  will  to  the  water-side. 

And  see  him  out  of  sight. " 

A  waterman  eanie  up  to  her  ; 

"  Now,  young  woman,"  said  he, 
'•  If  you  weep  on  so,  you  will  mnlce 

Kye-water  in  the  sea." 

"  Ahis  !  they've  tjiken  my  beau.  Hen. 

To  sail  with  old  lienbow"  ; 
.\nd  her  woe  began  to  run  afresh, 

A.S  if  she  'd  said,  Clee  woe  ! 

Says  he,  "They  've  only  taken  him 
To  the  tender-ship,  you  see." 

"The  tender-ship,"  cried  Sally  Brown, 
"  What  a  hard-ship  that  must  be  I  " 

"  0,  would  I  were  a  mermaid  now. 

For  then  I  'd  follow  him  ! 
Hut  O,  I  'm  not  a  fish-woman. 

And  so  T  cannot  swim. 

■'  Alas  !  I  was  not  born  beneath 

The  Virgin  and  the  Scales, 
So  I  must  cvn-se  my  cruel  stars, 

.\nd  walk  about  in  Wales." 

Now  Ben  had  sailed  to  many  a  place 
That 's  underneath  the  world  ; 

I'ut  in  two  years  the  ship  came  home. 
And  all  her  .sails  were  furled. 

Hut  when  he  called  on  Sally  Brown. 

To  see  how  she  got  on. 
He  found  she  'd  got  .mother  Ben, 

Whose  Christian-name  was  .lolm. 

"0  Sally  Brown  !  0  Sally  Brown  : 
How  I'ould  you  sen'e  me  so  ' 

1   ve  met  with  many  a  breeze  before. 
But  never  such  a  blow  ! " 

Then,  reading  on  his  'bacco  box, 

He  heaved  a  heavy  sigh. 
And  then  began  to  eye  his  pi]*'. 

And  then  to  |iipe  his  eye. 

\m\  then  he  tried  to  sing  "All's  Well 
But  could  not,  though  he  trietl  ; 


His  head  was  turned,  — and  so  he  chewed 
His  pigtail  till  he  died. 

His  death,  which  happene<l  in  his  berth. 

At  forty-odd  befell ; 
They  went  and  told  the  sexton,  and 

The  se.xton  tolled  the  bell. 

Thomas  Hoou. 


I  AM  A  FRIAR  OF  ORDERS  GRAY. 

FKDM  THE  OPF.RA  Ol-    "■  kOKIN   HOor>.  ' 

1  .\.M  a  friar  of  orders  gray, 

And  down  in  the  valleys  1  take  my  way  ; 

1  pull  not  blackberry,  haw,  or  hip,  — 

Good  store  of  venison  fills  my  scrip  ; 

My  long  beail-roU  1  merrily  chant  ; 

Where'er  I  walk  no  money  I  want  ; 

And  why  I  'm  so  plump  the  reason  I  tell,  — 

Who  leads  a  good  life  is  sure  to  live  well. 
What  baron  or  squire. 
Or  knight  of  the  shire. 
Lives  half  so  well  as  a  holy  friar  ' 

After  supper  of  heaven  1  dream, 
But  that  is  a  pullet  and  clouted  cream  ; 
Myself,  by  denial,  1  mortify  — 
With  a  dainty  bit  of  a  warden-pie  ; 
1  'm  clothed  in  .sackcloth  for  my  sin,  — 
With  old  sack  wine  I  'm  lined  within  : 
A  chirping  cup  is  my  matin  song, 
And  the  vesper's  bell  is  my  bowl,  ding  chmg. 
What  baron  or  sciuire. 
Or  knight  of  the  shire, 
Lives  half  so  well  a.s  a  holy  friar  ? 

JOHN  O'KF.EFE. 


THE  JACKDAW  OF  RHEIMS. 

Thf.  .Jackdaw  sat  on  the  Cardinal's  chair  ! 
Bishop  and  ablwt  and  prior  were  there  ; 

Many  a  monk,  and  many  a  friar. 

Many  a  knight,  and  many  a  squire. 
With  a  great  many  more  of  lesser  degree,  — 
In  sooth,  a  goodly  company  ; 
And  they  served  the  Lord  Primate  on  bended 
knee. 

Never,  I  ween. 

Was  a  prouder  seen. 
Head  of  in  books,  or  dreamt  of  in  dreams. 
Than  the  Cardinal  Lord  Archbi.shop  of  Rheims  ! 

In  and  out. 

Through  the  nuitley  rout. 
That  little  .lackdaw  kept  hopping  about  : 

Here  and  there, 
1  Like  a  dog  in  a  fair, 
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Over  comfits  and  cates, 

And  dislies  and  plates, 
Cowl  and  cope,  and  rochet  and  pall, 
Mitre  and  crosier,  he  hopped  upon  all. 

With  a  saucy  air. 

He  jierched  on  the  chair 
Where,  in  state,  the  gi-eat  Lord  Cardinal  sat, 
In  the  great  Lord  Cardinal's  gi'eat  red  hat  ; 

And  he  peered  in  the  face 

Of  his  Lordship's  Grace, 
A\'ith  a  satisfied  look,  as  if  he  would  say, 
"  We  two  are  the  greatest  folks  here  to-day  ! " 

And  the  priests,  with  awe, 

As  such  freaks  they  saw. 
Said,  "  The  Devil  must  be  in  that  little  Jack- 
daw ! " 

The  feast  was  over,  the  board  was  cleared. 
The  flawns  and  the  custards  had  all  disappeared. 
And  six  little  Singing-boys,  —  dear  little  souls 
In  nice  clean  faces,  and  nice  white  stoles,  — 

Came,  in  order  due,  , 

Two  by  two. 
Marching  that  gi'and  refectory  through  ! 
A  nice  little  boy  held  a  golden  ewer, 
Knibossed  and  filled  with  water,  as  pure 
As  any  that  flows  between  Elieims  and  Xamur, 
AVliich  a  nice  little  boy  stood  ready  to  catch 
In  a  fine  golden  hand-basin  made  to  match. 
'r\vo  nice  little  boys,  rather  more  grown. 
Carried  lavender-water  and  eau-de-Cologne  ; 
And  a  nice  little  boy  had  a  nice  cake  of  soap. 
Worthy  of  washing  the  hands  of  the  Pope  ! 

One  little  boy  more 

A  napkin  bore. 
Of  the  best  white  diaper,  fringed  with  pink, 
.\nd  a  cardinal's  hat  marked  in  ' '  permanent  ink." 

The  great  Lord  Cardinal  turns  at  the  sight 
Of  these  nice  little  boys  dressed  all  in  white  : 

From  his  finger  he  draws 

His  costly  tiu'quoise  : 
And,  not  thinking  at  all  about  little  Jackdaws, 

Deposits  it  straight 

By  the  side  of  his  plate. 
While  the  nice  little  boys  on  his  Eminence  wait ; 
'I'ill,  when  nobody 's  dreaming  of  any  such  thing. 
That  little  Jackdaw  hops  off  with  the  ring  ! 

There 's  a  cry  and  a  shout. 
And  a  deuce  of  a  rout. 
And  nobody  seems  to  know  what  they  're  about, 
I'ut  the  monks  have  their  pockets  all  turned  in- 
side out ; 
The  friars  are  kneeling. 
And  hunting  and  feeling 
The  carpet,  the  floor,  and  the  walls,  and  the  ceil- 
ing. 


The  Cardinal  drew 

Oil"  each  plum-colored  shoe, 
And  left  his  red  stockings  exposed  to  the  view  : 

He  peeps,  and  he  feels 

In  the  toes  and  the  heels. 
They  turn  up  the  dishes,  —  they  turn  up  the 

plates,  — 
Tliey  take  up  the  poker  and  poke  out  the  grates, 

—  They  turn  up  the  rugs. 

They  examine  the  mugs  ; 

But,  no  !  —  no  such  thing,  — 

They  can't  find  THE  king  ! 
And  the  Abbot  declared   that  "  when  nobody 

twigged  it. 
Some  I'ascal  or  other  had  popped  in  and  prigged 
it!" 

The  Cardinal  rose  with  a  dignified  look, 
He  called  for  his  caudle,  his  bell,  and  his  book  ! 
In  holy  anger  and  pious  grief 
He  solemnly  cursed  that  rascally  thief  ! 
He  cursed  him  at  board,  he  cursed  him  in  bed  ; 
From  the  sole  of  his  foot  to  the  crown  of  his 

head  ; 
He  cursed  him  in  sleeping,  that  every  night 
He  shoidd  dream  of  the  Devil,  and  wake  in  a 

fright. 
He  cursed  him  in   eating,  he  cursed  him  in 

drinking. 
He  cm-sed  him  in  coughing,  in  sneezing,  in 

winking ; 
He  cursed  him  in  sitting,  in  standing,  in  lying ; 
He  cursed  him  in  walking,  in  riding,  in  flying  ; 
He  cursed  him  living,  he  cursed  him  d)-ing  !  — 
Never  was  heard  such  a  terrible  curse  ! 
But  what  gave  rise 
To  no  little  stirprise. 
Nobody  seemed  one  penny  the  worse  ! 

The  day  was  gone. 

The  night  came  on. 
The  monks  and  the  friars  they  searched  till  dawn  ; 

When  the  sacristan  saw. 

On  crumpled  claw, 
Come  limping  a  poor  little  lame  Jackdaw  ! 

No  longer  gay, 

As  on  yesterday  ; 
His  feathers  all  seemed  to  be  turned  the  wrong 

way  ;  — 
His  pinions  drooped,  —  he  could  hardly  stand,  — 
His  head  was  as  bald  as  the  palm  of  your  hand  ; 

His  eye  so  dim, 

So  wasted  each  limb, 
That.heedless  of  grammar,  they  allcried,  "That's 

HIM  !  — 
That 's  the  scamp  that  has  done  this  scandalous 
tiling. 
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MISADVENTURES   AT  MARGATE. 

ill;.   tilJirKixsoN  {luquilui-). 

I  WAS  in  Margiite  last  .'iily,  1  walkr.l  ui«iii  tin 


That 's  thf  thief  that  has  <;ot  iiiv  I.nvM  I  'avilinal 

nii.g  1  •■ 

Thf  iHior  little  Jackilaw, 

When  the  niunks  he  saw, 
Feebly  gave  vent  to  the  ghost  of  a  eaw  ; 
And  turned  his  bahl  head  as  niueh  as  to  say, 
"  Pmy  be  so  good  as  to  walk  this  way  1  " 

Slower  and  slower 

He  limped  on  before, 
Till  they  came  to  the  back  of  Ihe  belfry-door, 

Where  the  first  thing  they  saw. 

Midst  the  sticks  and  the  straw, 
Was  the  RI.N(;,  in  the  nest  of  that  little  Ja.kdaw  !    "''  liowf  J,  that  little  vulgar  Boy,    -  he  deem, 


pier, 

1  saw  a  little  vulgar  l5oy,  —  I  said,  '■  Wliat  make 
you  here  ! 

The  gloom  upon  your  youthful  chi  ek  sjie;d<s  any- 
thing but  joy"  ; 

Again  1  said,  "  What  make  you  here,  you  lilth' 
vulgar  Bov  .'" 


1  meant  to  scoff,  — 
And  when  the  little  heart  is  big,  a  little  "sets  it 

oir." 
He  put  his  finger  in  his  mouth,  his  little  hosuni 

rose,  — 
He  had  no  little  handkerchief  to  wipe  his  little 

nose  ! 


Then  the  great  Lord  Cardinal  called  lor  his  book, 
And  ofi'  that  terrible  curse  he  took  : 

The  mute  expression 

Served  iii  lieu  of  confession. 
And,  being  thus  coupled  with  full  restitution, 
The  Jackdaw  got  plenary  absolution  ! 

—  When  those  words  were  heard. 

That  poor  little  bird 
Was  so  changed  in  a  nuuuent,  't  was  really  ab- 
stn-d  : 

He  grew  sleek  and  fat  ; 

In  addition  to  that, 
A  fresh  cro])  of  feathers  came  thick  as  a  mat ! 

His  tail  waggled  more 

Even  than  bi'fore  ; 
Btit  no  longer  it  wagged  with  an  inijiuclent  air. 
No  longer  he  perched  on  the  Cardinal's  chair  : 
-   He  hopped  now  about 

With  a  gait  devout  : 
At  Matins,  at  Vespers,  he  never  was  out ; 
And,  so  far  from  anv  more  )iilfering  deeds, 
He  always  seemed  telling  the  Confessor's  beads.    I  I  haven't  got  no  .sujiper  '  and  1  have  n't  got  n.i 
I  f  any  one  lied,  or  if  any  one  swore,  ^'"  ' 

Or  slumbered  in  prayer-time  ami  h;ippened  to 

g„P,.g  "My  father,  lu'  is  on  the  seas,  — my  mother  .s 

That  good  Jackdaw  '''■'"'  '""'  «""^'  ' 

Would  give  a  great  "Caw  !  "  '  Aud  I  am  here,  on   this   here   pier,  to  roam  th- 

As  much  as  to  say,  "  Don't  do  so  anv  more  !  "     '  "■"'■'^'  'i'"'"'  • 

While   many  reniarked,    as   his    manners   they  '  '  '""'»  »"*  h»'''  *''"  I'velong  day,  one  drop  to 

sin,.  cheer  niy  heart. 

That  they  "never  had  known  su.h  a  pious  Jack-    ^^'i''  '  *™'™  '  t"  Kv  a  bit  of  bread  with,  -    lei 


"Hark  !  don't  you  hear,  my  little  man?  —  it's 

striking  Xine,"  1  said, 
"An  hour  when  all  good  little  boys  and  girls 

should  be  in  bed. 
Run  home  and  get  your  sujiper,  else  your  Ma  w  ill 

scold,  —  0  fie  ! 
It's  very  wrong  indeed  for  little  bcjys  to  stami 

and  cry  ! " 

The  tear-drop  in  his  little   eye  again  began  to 

si>riiig, 
His  bosom  throbbed  with  agony,  — he  cried  liki' 

anything  ! 
I  stooped,  and  thus  amidst  his  sobs  I  heard  him 

niurniur,  —  "Ah  I 


daw  ! " 
He  long  lived  the  jiride 
Of  that  country  side, 
.\nd  at  last  in  the  odor  of  sanctity  died  : 
When,  as  words  were  too  faint 
His  merits  to  paint, 


alone  a  tart. 

"  If  there  's  a  soul  will  give  me  food,  or  find  iim' 

in  employ. 
By  day  or  night,  then  blow  me  tiglit  !  "  0"'  "'•'■'^ 

a  vulgar  Boy  ;) 

The  Conclave  determined  to  make  him  a  Saint.    '  "  ^U'l  "ow  I  'ni  here,  from  this  here  pi.'r  it  is  my 

And  on  newly  made  .Siiiits  ami   Popes,  .as  von  '""^'^  'n'"""' 

,  '         To  .jump  as  Mister  Levi  ilid  from  off  thi'  Moim- 

It 's  the  custom  of  Konie  new  names  to  bestow,  nient  . 

Sotheycanonize.lhimbythenameofJemCrow!|,.p,^,,^.^.  ^.,^^^^  mv  little  man.     -cheer 

KlCHAkl)    HAKKtS     I^^kMA^t  ■■      t    I    -        11 

(THOMAS   iNr.Ol.DSllV.   KSQ.J.        I  'Mi    '  1    KltKilV   SJIUi. 
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■ '  You  are  a  naughty  boy  to   take  such  things 

I  know  t  was  on  the  mantel-piece  when  I  went 

into  your  head  ; 

out  for  beer. 

If  you  should  jump  from  off  the  pier,  you  'd  surely 

break  your  legs, 

I  could  not  see  my  Macintosh,  —  it  was  not  to 

Perhaps  your  neck,  —  then  Bogey  'd  have  you, 

be  seen  ! 

sure  as  eggs  are  eggs  ! 

Nor  yet  my  best  white  beaver  hat,  broad-brimmeil 
and  lined  with  gi-een  ; 

"  1  'ome  home  with  me,  my  little  man,  conic  home 

My  carpet-bag,  —  my  cruet-stand,  that  holds  my 

with  me  and  sup  ! 

sauce  and  soy.  — 

.My  landlady  is  Mrs.  Jones,  —  we  must  not  keep 

My  roast  potatoes  !  —  all  are  gone  !  —  and  so  's 

her  up,  — 

that  vulgar  Boy  ! 

There 's  roast  potatoes  at  the  fire,  —  enough  for 

me  and  you,  — 

I  rang  the  bell  for  Mrs.  Jone«,  for  she  was  down 
below 

Come  home,  you  little  vulgar  Boy,  —  I  lodge  at 

Number  2." 

"  0  Jlrs.  Jones,  what  do  you  think  !  —  ain't  this 
a  pretty  go  ? 

I  took  him  home  to  Number  2,  the  house  beside 

That  hoiTid  little  vulgar  Boy  whom  I  brought 

"  The  Foy," 

here  to-night 

I  bade  him  wipe  his  dirty  shoes,  —  that  little 

He  's  stolen  my  things  and  nm  away  ! "     Says 

vulgar  Boy,  — 

she,  "  And  sarve  you  right  !  " 

And  then  I  said  to  Mistress  Jones,  the  kindest  of 

her  sex, 
' '  Pray  be  so  good  as  go  and  fetch  a  pint  of  double 
X!" 

Next  morning  I  was  up  betimes,  —  I  sent  the 
Crier  round. 

.\11  with  his  bell  and  gold-laced  hat,  to  say  1  'd 

But  Mrs.  Jones  was  rather  cross,  she  made  a  little 

give  a  pound 

noise, 
She  said  she  "did  not  like  to  wait  on  little  vul- 

To find  that  little  vulgar  Boy,  who  'd  gone  and 
used  me  so  ; 

gar  Boys." 
She  with  her  apron  wiped  the  plates,  and,  as  she 

But  when  the  Crisr  cried,  "  0  Y'es  ! "  the  people 
cried,  "0  No  !  " 

rubbed  the  delf. 

Said  I  might  "go  to  Jericho,  and  fetch  my  beer 

I  went  to  "  Jarvis'  Landing-place,"  the  glory  of 

myself  ! " 

the  town. 
There  was  a  common  sailor-man  a  walking  up 

I  did  not  go  to  Jericho,  —  I  went  to  Mr.  Cobb,  — 

and  down. 

I  changed  a  shilling  (which  in  town  the  people 
call  a  Bob),  — 

I  told  my  tale,  —  he   seemed   to  think  I  'd  not 
been  treated  well. 

It  was  not  so  much  for  myself  as  for  that  vulgar 

.■^nd  called  me  "  Poor  old  Buffer  !  "  —  what  that 

child,  — 

means  I  cannot  tell. 

And  I  said,  "A  pint  of  double  X,  and  plea.se  to 

draw  it  mild  !  " 

That  Sailor-man,  he  said  he  'd  seen  that  morning 

on  the  shore 

When  I  came  back  I  gazed  about,  —  I  gazed  on 

A  son  of — something  —  'twas  a  name  1  d  never 

stool  and  chair,  — 

heard  before,  — 

I  could  not  see  my  little  friend,  because  he  was 

A   little    "gallows-looking    chap,"  —  dear   me, 

not  there  ! 

what  could  he  mean  .'  — 

I   peeped  beneath   the  table-cloth,   beneath  the 

With  a    "carpet-swab"    and    "  mucking- togs," 

sofa,  too,  — 

and  a  hat  turned  up  with  green. 

•       1  said,  "You  little  vulgar   Boy!  why,  what's 

become  of  you  ?  " 

He  spoke  about  his  "precious  eyes,"  and  said 
he'd  seen  him  "sheer,"  — 

1  could  not  see  my  table-spoons,  —  I  looked,  but 

It 's  very  odd  that  Sailor-men  should  talk  so  very 

could  not  see 

queer ; 

The  little  fiddle-patterned  ones  I  use  when  I  "m 

And  then  he  hitched  his  trousers  up.  as  is,  1  'ni 

at  tea  ; 

told,  their  use,  — 

I  could  not  see  my  sugar-tongs,  my  silver  watch. 

It 's  very  odd  that  Sailor-men  should  wear  those 

—  0,  dear ! 

things  so  loose. 

1 
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1   (lid  not  understand   him  well,  but   think  he    To  fetch  j-our  beer  yourself,  b>it   make  the  jiot 


meant  to  say 
He  'd  seen  that  little  vulgar  Boy,  that  morning, 

swim  away 
In  Captain  Large's  Royal  George,  about  an  hour 

before, 
And  they  were  now,  as  he  supposed,   "some- 

vliercs "  about  the  Nore. 


boy  bring  your  stout  ! 
And  when  you  go  to  JIargate  next,  just  stop,  and 

ring  the  bell. 
Give  my  i-espects  to   Mrs.  Jones,  and  say  I  'ni 
pretty  w'ell  ! 

Richard  Harris  Barham 

(Thomas  ingolosbv.  Esq.). 


THE  YARN  OF  THE   "NANCY  BELL." 

i  ROM  "*niK  i;af.  ballads" 

'T  WAS  on  the  shores  that  round  our  coast 
From  Deal  to  Ramsgate  span. 

That  1  found  alone,  on  a  piece  of  stone. 
An  elderly  naval  man. 


A  landsman  said,  "  I  twig  the  chap,  he  "s  been 
upon  the  Mill,  — 

And  'cause  he  gammons  so  theflol.%  ve  calls  him 
Veeping  Bill  !  " 

He  said  "he'd  done  me  weny  brown,"  and 
nicely  "  xloiccd  the  stvag,"  — 

That  's  French,  I  fancy,  for  a  hat,  or  else  a  car- 
pet-bag. 1 

His  hair  was  weedy,  his  beard  was  long, 
I  went  and  told   the  constable  my  property  to  ^nd  weedy  and  long  was  he  ; 

'-'"'"■'^  •  [  .\nd  1  heard  this  wight  on  the  shore  recit 

He  asked  me  if  "  1  did  not  wish  that  I  might  get  j,,  jj  singular  minor  key  : 

it  back." 
1  answered,  "To  be  sure  1  do  !  -  it 's  what  I  'm     ..  q_  ,  ,„„  ,  ^^^-^  ^„j  ^  pj^^j.^;,,  ^old, 
come  about."  ^,,,1  „„,  „„(^.  „|- 1,,^  ^am-v  hrig. 

He  smiled  and  said,  "  Sir,  does  yonr  mother  know    ^^^^j  ^  ,,„.^„„  (;„),{_  and  a  midshipmite. 

And  the  crew  of  the  captain's  gig." 


that  you  are  out  ? ' 


Not  knowing  what  to  do,  I  thought  1  'd  hasten  ,^,,,1  i,^.  si,ook  his  fists  and  he  tore  his  hair. 

back  to  town,  Xi]]  j  ,.,,i|i]y  felt  afraid, 

And  beg  our  own   Lord  Mayor  to  catch  the  boy  ,.-,„.  j  ^.„„,,|  ^-^  \^^^,  thinking  the  man  had  been 

who'd   "done  me  bro\vn,"                                         driiikin" 
His  Lordship  very  kindly  .said  he  'd  try  and  find  ^„j  j,,  j  simiily  said  : 

hira  out. 


But  he  "rather  thonglit  that  there  were  several 
vulgar  boys  about." 

He  sent  for  Mr.  ■\Vluthair  then,  and  I  described 

"the  swag," 
My  Macintosh,  my  sugar-tongs,  my  sjioons,  and 

carpet-bag  : 
He  promised   that    the   New    Police  .should  all 

their  powers  employ. 
But  never  to  this  hour  have  1  beheld  that  yulgar 

Boy  ! 

MORAL. 

Remember,  then,  what  when  a  boy   I  've  heard 
my  Grandma  tell, 

"  l',K    WAllXEI)    IN  TIME  l!V  llTHF.r..s'  IIAUM,    AND 
YOr  SlIALI.  DO  FT  1,1.  ^V^'.I,L  !  " 

Uon't  link  yourself  with  vulgar  folks,  who  'vegot 

no  fixed  abode, 
Tell  lies,  use  naiighty  words,  and  .say  they  "  wish 

they  may  be  blowed !  " 


"  0  elderly  man,  it 's  little  I  know 
Of  the  duties  of  men  of  tlie  sea. 

And  I  '11  eat  my  hand  if  I  understand 
How  you  can  ])ossibly  be 

"At  once  a  cook  and  a  captain  bold. 
And  the  mate  of  the  Nancy  brig, 

And  a  bo'sun  tight,  and  a  midshi]imite. 
And  tlie  crew  of  the  captain's  gig  !  " 

Then  he  gave  a  hitch  to  his  trousers,  which 

Ls  a  trick  all  seamen  lam. 
And  having  got  rid  of  a  thuinping  quid 

He  spun  this  painful  yarn  :  — 

"  'Twas  in  the  good  ship  Nancy  Bell 
That  we  sailed  to  the  Indian  sea. 

And  there  on  a  reef  we  come  to  grief. 
Whicli  has  often  occurred  to  me. 


"  And  pretty  nigh  all  o'  the  crew  was  drowned 
(There  was  seventy-seven  o'  soul)  : 
Don't  take  too  much  of  double  X  I  —  and  don't  '  And  only  ten  of  the  Nancy's  men 

at  night  go  out  I         ^i"*!  '  H<"''' '  '"  t^'"^  muster-roll. 
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'''['here  was  me,  ami  the  I'ook,  and  the  tiiiitaiii  ' 
Ixild, 

And  the  mate  of  the  Nani-y  brig, 
And  the  bo'suii  tight  aud  a  midshipmite. 

And  the  crew  of  the  captain's  gig. 

'•  I'cir  a  month  we  M  neither  wittles  nor  drink, 

Till  a-hungiy  we  did  feel, 
So  we  drawed  a  lot,  and,  aceordin',  shot 

The  captain  for  our  meal. 

"  Tlie  next  lot  fell  to  the  Nancy's  mate, 

And  a  delicate  dish  he  made  ; 
Then  our  appetite  with  the  midshipmite 

We  seven  survivors  stayed. 

"And  then  we  murdered  the  bo'sun  tight. 

And  he  much  resembled  pig  ; 
Then  we  wittled  free,  did  the  cook  and  me. 

On  the  crew  of  the  captain's  gig. 

"  Then  only  the  cook  and  me  was  left, 
.\nd  the  delicate  question,  '  Which 

I  )f  us  two  goes  to  the  kettle  ? '  arose. 
And  we  argued  it  out  as  sich. 

"  For  I  loved  that  cook  as  a  biother,  I  did. 

And  the  cook  lie  worshiped  me  ; 
lint  we  'il  both  be  blowed  if  we  'd  either  be  stowed 

In  the  other  chap's  hold,  you  see. 

"  '  I  '11  be  eat  if  you  dines  off  me,'  says  Tom. 

'  Yes,  that,'  sa\-s  I,  'you  '11  be. 
I  'm  boiled  if  I  die,  my  frieml, '  ipioth  1  ; 

And  '  Exactly  so,'  quoth  he. 

"  Says  he  :  '  Dear  .Tames,  to  murder  me 

Were  a  foolish  thing  to  do. 
For  don't  you  see  that  you  can't  cook  me. 

While  I  can  —  and  will  —  cook  you  ? ' 

"  .So  he  boils  the  water,  and  takes  the  salt 

And  the  pepper  in  portions  true 
(Which he  never  forgot),  andsome  chopped shalot, 

And  some  sage  and  parsley  too. 

"  '  Come  here,'  says  he,  with  a  proper  pride, 

Which  his  smiling  features  tell  ; 
'  'T  will  soothing  be  if  I  let  you  see 

How  extremely  nice  you  '11  smell.' 

"  And  he  stirred  it  round,  and  round,  and  round. 
And  he  sniH'cd  at  the  foaming  froth  : 

When  I  ups  with  his  heels,  and  smothei-s  his 
squeals 
In  the  scum  of  the  boiling  broth. 


Tlie  last  of  his  chops,  why  I  almost  drops. 
For  a  wessel  in  sight  1  see. 

•'  .\nd  I  never  larf,  aud  I  never  smile, 

And  I  never  lark  nor  jilay  ; 
But  I  sit  and  croak,  and  a  single  joke 

I  have  —  which  is  to  say  : 

"  0,  I  am  a  cook  and  a  capt;iin  bold 
And  the  mate  of  the  Nancy  brig. 

And  a  bo'sun  tight,  and  a  midshipmite. 
And  the  crew  of  the  captain's  gig  !  " 

W.  S.  GILBERT 


"  .\nd  I  eat  that  cook  ii 
.\nd  as  I  eating  be 


a  week  or  less, 


LITTLE  BILLEE. 

There  were  three  sailors  of  Bristol  City 
Who  took  a  boat  and  went  to  sea, 

But  first  with  beef  and  captain's  biscuits 
And  pickled  pork  they  loaded  she. 

There  was  gorging  Jack,  and  guzzling  .Jimmy, 
And  the  youngest  he  was  little  Billee  ; 

Now  when  they  'd  got  as  far  as  the  Equator- 
They  'd  nothing  left  but  one  split  pea. 

Says  gorging  Jack  to  guzzling  Jimmy, 

"  I  am  extremely  hungaree," 
To  gorging  Jack  says  guzzling  Jimmv, 

"  We've  nothing  left,  us  must  eat  we." 

Says  gorging  Jack  to  guzzling  Jimmy, 

I      "With  one  another  we  should  n't  agree  ! 

There  's  little  Bill,  he  's  young  and  tender. 

We're  old  and  tough,  so  let 's  eat  he." 

■ 

"  0  Billy  !  we  're  going  to  kill  and  eat  you, 

So  undo  the  button  of  your  chemie." 
When  Bill  received  this  information, 
He  used  his  pocket-handkerchie. 

' '  First  let  me  say  my  catechism 
I      Which  my  poor  mother  taught  to  me." 
;  "  Make  haste  !   make  haste  !  "   says  guzzling 
I  Jimmy, 

'      While  Jack  pulled  out  his  snickersnee. 

I 
Billy  went  up  to  the  main-top-gallant  mast. 

And  down  ho  fell  on  his  ben<led  knee. 
He  scarce  had  come  to  the  Twelfth  Command- 
ment 
When  up  he  jumps  —  "  There 's  land  I  sec  ! 

"Jerusalem  and  M.adagasear 

And  North  and  South  Amerikee, 
There  's  the  British  Hag  a  riiling  at  anchor, 

With  A.lmiral  Xapicr,  K.  C.  B." 


So  when  they  got  aboard  of  tlic  Ailmiral's, 
He  liaiiged  fat  Jack  and  flogged  Jinimee, 

But  as  lor  litth'  Bill  he  made  him 
The  Captain  of  a  Seventy-three. 

WILLIASl  MAKIiPEACK  THACKERAY. 


SORROWS  OF  WERTHER. 

Werthek  liad  a  love  for  Charlotte 
Such  as  words  could  never  \itter  ; 

Would  you  know  how  lii-st  he  met  her  ? 
She  was  cutting  bread  and  Initter. 

Charlotte  was  a  married  lady, 
And  a  moral  man  was  Werther, 

And  for  all  the  wealth  of  Indies 
'\\'ould  do  notliing  tor  to  hurt  lier. 

So  he  sighed  and  pined  and  ogled. 
Anil  his  passion  lioiled  ami  bubbled, 

Till  he  blew  his  silly  brains  out. 
.\nil  nil  more  was  by  it  troubled. 

Cliarlotte,  having  seen  his  body 
Borne  before  lier  on  a  shutter, 

Like  a  well-conducted  person. 

Went  on  cutting  bread  and  butter. 

William  AfAKiU'EACi-  Thackeray. 


THE  EGGS  AND  THE  HORSES. 

A   MATRIMONIAL   EPIC. 

John  Dohbins  was  .so  captivated 
By  Mary  Tnieman's  fortune,  face,  and  cap, 
(Witli  near  two  thousand  jiounds  the  hook  was 

baited,) 
That  in  he  popped  to  matrimony's  traji. 

l>ne  small  ingreilient  towanls  happiness. 
It  .seems,  ne'er  occupied  a  single  thought  ; 

For  his  accomplished  bride 

.\)ipearing  well  sup])lied 
With  the  three  ehanns  of  riches,  be.-iufy,  dress, 

He  iliil  not,  as  he  ought, 

Think  of  aught  else  ;  so  no  inquiry  made  he 
As  to  the  temper  of  the  lady. 

And  here  was  certainly  a  gi-eat  omission  ; 
None  should  accept  of  Hymen's  gentle  fettei', 

"  For  worse  or  better," 
Whatever  be  their  prosiicet  or  condition, 
Without  acquaintance  with  each  other's  nature  ; 

For  many  a  mild  and  cpiict  creature 
Of  charming  disposition, 
Alas  !  by  thoughtless  marriage  ha.s  destroyed  it. 


So  take  advice  ;  let  girls  dress  e'er  so  tastily. 
Don't  enter  into  wedlock  ha.stily 
Unless  you  can't  avoid  it. 

Week  followed  week,  and,  it  must  be  confest. 
The  bridegroom  and  the  bride  had  both  been 

blest  ; 
Month  after  raontli  had  languidly  transpired, 
Both  parties  became  tired  : 
Vear  after  year  draggeil  on  ; 
Their  haiipine.ss  was  gone. 

Ah  !  foolish  pair  1 

"  Bear  and  forbear" 

Should  be  the  rule  for  married  folks  to  take. 

But  blind  mankind  (poor  discontented  elves  '.) 

Too  often  make 

The  mi.sery  of  themselves. 

At  length  the  lmsb:iiid  said,  "This  will  not 

do  ! 
Mary,  I  never  will  be  ruled  by  you  ; 

So,  wife,  d'  ye  see  ? 
To  live  together  as  we  can't  agree, 
Supiiose  we  part ! " 
With  woman's  pride, 
Mary  i-eplied  , 

"  With  all  my  heart  !  " 

John  Dobbins  then  to  Mary's  fatlier  goes, 
And  gives  tlie  list  of  his  imagined  woes. 

"Dear  son-in-law  ! "  the  father  said,  "  1  see 
All  is  quite  true  that  you  've  been  telling  me  ; 
Yet  there  in  nian-iage  is  such  strange  fatality. 

That  when  as  mucli  of  life 

You  shall  liave  seen 

As  it  has  been 
My  lot  to  sec,  1  think  you  '11  own  your  wife 
As  goi]d  or  better  than  the  genciality. 

"An  interest  in  your  case  I  really  take, 
And  therefore  gladly  this  agreement  make  : 
An  hundred  eggs  within  this  ba.sket  lie. 
With  which  your  luck,  to-moriow,  you  shall  try  ; 
A1.SO  my  li\'e  best  horses,  with  my  cart  ; 
And  from  the  farm  at  dawn  you  shall  dcjiart. 

All  i-ound  the  country  go, 

.\nd  be  |iarticular,  I  beg  : 
Where  Inisbands  rule,  a  horse  licstow, 
But  where  the  wives,  an  egg. 
And  if  the  horses  go  before  the  eggs. 
I  '11  eiv.se  you  of  your  wife,  —  I  will,  —  I'  fegs  ! " 

Away  the  married  man  deparlcd, 
Ibisk  and  liglit-hearlcd  ; 
Not  ihailitiiig  that,  of  course. 


- 
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Tlir  first  live  houses  each  woukl  take  a  linr^e. 

A  more  obedient,  kind,  and  gentle  woman 

At  tlie  first  house  he  knocked. 

Does  not  exist." 

He  felt  a  little  shocked 

'■  (Jive  us  your  fi.st," 

To  hear  a  female  voice,  with  angry  roar, 

Saiil  John,  "  and,  as  the  case  is  something  more 

Scream  out,  —  "Hullo  ! 

than  common, 

Who  's  there  below  .' 

.Vllow  me  to  present  you  with  a  beast 

NVliy.  husband,  are  you  deaf?  go  to  the  door. 

Worth  fifty  guineas  at  the  very  least. 

See,  who  it  is,  I  beg." 

Our  poor  friend  John 

"  There  's  Smiler,  sir,  a  beauty,  you  must  own. 

Trudged  c[uickly  on. 

There  's  Prince,  that  handsome  black. 

r.nt  first  laid  at  the  door  an  egg. 

Ball  the  gray  mare,  and  Saladin  the  roan, 
Besides  old  Dunn  ; 

I  will  not,  all  his  journey  through 

Come,  sir,  choose  one  ; 

The  discontented  traveler  pursiie  ; 

But  take  advice  from  me. 

Suffice  it  here  to  say 

Let  Prince  be  he  ; 

That  when  his  first  day's  task  was  nearly  done, 

Whv,  sir,  you  '11  look  the  hero  on  his  back." 

He  'd  seen  an  hundred  husbands,  minus  one, 

" 

And  eggs  just  ninety-nine  had  given  away. 

"  1  '11  take  the  black,  and  thank  you  too." 

"  Ha  !  there's  a  house  where  he  I  seek  must 

"  Xay,  husband,  that  will  never  do  ; 

dwell," 

You  know,  you  've  often  heard  me  say 

At  length  cried  ,Iohn  ;   "  I  '11  go  ami  ring  the 

How  much  I  long  to  have  a  gray  ; 

bell." 

.\ud  this  one  will  exactly  do  for  me." 
"  No,  no,"  said  he. 

The    sers-ant    came, — John    asked    him. 

"  Friend,  take  the  four  others  back. 

"  Pray, 

And  only  leave  the  black." 

Friend,  is  your  master  in  the  way  !  " 

"  Nay,  husband,  1  declare 

"No,"  said  the  man,  with  .smiling  phiz. 

1  must  have  the  gray  mare  ; " 

"  My  master  is  not,  but  my  mistress  is  ; 

Ailding  (with  gentle  force). 

Walk  in  that  parlor,  sir,  my  lady  's  in  it  ; 

"  The  gray  mare  is,  1  'm  sure,  the  better  horse." 

Master  will  be  himself  there  —  in  a  minute." 

The  lady  said  her  husband  then  was  dressing. 

"  Well,  if  it  must  Ije  so,  —  good  sir. 

And,  if  his  business  was  not  very  pressing, 

The  gray  mare  we  prefer  ; 

She  would  prefer  that  he  should  wait  until 

So  we  accept  your  gift."     John  made  a  leg  ; 

His  toilet  was  I'ompleted  ; 

"Allow  me  to  present  you  with  an  egg  ; 

Adding,  "Pray,  sir,  be  seated." 

'T  is  my  last  egg  remaining, 
The  cause  of  my  regaining. 

"Madam,  I  will," 

Said  .lohn,  with  great  politeness  ;   "  hut  1  own 

I  trust,  the  fond  affection  of  my  wife. 

That  you  alone 

Whom  1  will  love  the  better  all  my  life. 

1  'an  tell  me  all  I  wish  to  know  : 

Will  you  do  so  .' 

"Home  to  content  has  her  kind  father  brought 

Pardon  my  rudeness. 

me  ; 

And  just  have  the  goodness 

I  thank  him  for  the  les.son  he  has  taught  me." 

(A  wager  to  decide)  to  tell  me  —  do  — 

ANONVMOUS. 

Wlio  goveras  in  this  house,  —  your  spou.se  or 
you  ? " 

"  Sir,"  said  the  lady,  with  a  doubting  nod. 

ON  AN  OLD   MUFF. 

"Your  question  's  very  odd  ; 

But  as  I  think  none  ought  to  be 

Time  has  a  magic  wand  ! 

Ashamed  to  do  their  duty  (do  you  see  ?) 

What  is  this  meets  my  lianil. 

On  that  account  I  scruple  not  to  say 

Moth-eaten,  moldy,  and 

It  always  is  my  pleasure  to  obey. 

Covered  with  flutf, 

But  here's  my  husband  (always  sail  without 

Faded  and  stiff  and  .scant  ( 

me)  ; 

Can  it  be  ?  no,  it  can't,  — 

Take  not  my  word,  but  ask  him,  if  you  <loubt 

Yes,  —  I  declare  't  is  Aunt 

me." 

Prudence's  Muff ! 

"Sir,"  .said  the  husband,  "'tis  most  true  : 

Years  ago  —  twenty -three ! 

1  promise  you. 

Old  Uncle  Barnaby 

_^. >-- — ^^^-^ 
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Crave  it  to  Auuty  P., 

Laughiug  aud  teasing,  — 

■'  Pru.  ol'  the  breezy  curls, 

Whisper  these  solemn  churls, 

It'itat  holds  II  prftly  ijirfs 

Hand  witlwiU  !)quec:.iiig.'" 

Uucle  was  then  a  lad, 

Gay,  but,  I  grieve  to  add. 

fioiie  to  what 's  called  "the  bad,"  — 

Smoking,  —  aud  worse  1 
Sleek  sable  then  was  this 
Miift',  lined  with  /)i/iA'i'/iess,  ■^— 
Bloom  to  which  beauty  is 

Seldom  averse. 

I  see  in  retrospect 

Aunt,  in  her  best  bedecked, 

Gliding,  with  mien  erect, 

Gravely  to  meeting  ; 
I'salm-book,  and  kerchici  new, 
I'eeped  I'rom  the  Mult"  of  I'ni.. 
Voung  nieu  —  aud  pious,  too 

(Jiving  her  greeting. 

Pure  was  the  life  she  led 

Then  :  from  her  Slulf,  't  i^  .said. 

Tracts  she  distributed  ;  — 

Scapegraces  many, 
Seeing  the  grace  they  lacked. 
Followed  her  ;  one  attacked 
PiTidence,  and  got  his  tract 

Ofteuer  than  any  ! 

Love  has  a  ])Oteut  sjiell  ! 
."^oou  this  bold  ne'er-do-well, 
.\u'nt's  sweet  suseeptiblu 

Heart  undermining. 
Slipped,  so  the  seaiulal  runs, 
Notes  in  the  iHetty  nun's 
Mull',  — triple-cornered  ones, — 

Pink  as  its  lining  I 

Worse,  even,  soon  the  jade 
Kled  (to  oblige  her  bla<le  1) 
Whilst  her  friends  thought  that  they  'd 

Locked  her  up  tightly : 
.\fter  such  shocking  games, 
.\unt  is  of  wedded  dames 
Gaye.st,  —  and  now  her  mime  a 

Mrs.  Golightly. 

In  female  conduct  (law 
Sadder  I  never  saw. 
Still  I  've  faith  in  the  law 
Of  eomiMMisntion. 


(Jnce  uucle  went  astray,  — 
Smoked,  joked,  aud  swore  away  ; 
Sworn  by,  he  's  now,  by  a 
Large  eougregatiou  ! 

Changed  is  the  chiUl  of  sin  ; 
Now  he  's  (he  once  W'as  thin) 
Grave,  with  a  double  chin,  — 

Blest  lie  his  fat  I'orm  ! 
( 'hanged  is  the  garb  he  wore  : 
Preacher  was  never  more 
Prized  than  is  uncle  for 

Pidi'it  or  platform. 

If  all's  as  best  befits 
Mortals  of  slender  wits. 
Then  beg  this  Muff,  and  it^ 

Fair  owner  [lardon  ; 
All  'sfor  the  best,  —  indeed. 
Such  is  my  simple  creed  ; 
Still  I  must  go  and  weed 

Hard  in  niy  garden. 

HKtnKRU  K  LoCKIiK. 


THE  'WORLD. 

FROM   "THE  JESTER'S  I'LT-A." 

Thk  wtuld  's  a  sorry  wench,  akin 

To  all  that 's  frail  and  fiightful  ; 
The  world  's  as  ugly,  ay,  as  sin,  — 

And  almost  as  delightful  I 
The  world  's  a  merry  world  {pro  km.), 

.\ud  .some  are  gay,  and  therefore 
It  plea.ses  them,  but  .some  cordemn 

'I'lie  world  tlicy  do  not  enre  for. 

Tile  world  's  an  ugly  world.      Olleiid 

(!ood  people,  how  they  wrangle  I 
Till'  maimers  that  they  never  meml, 

The  characters  they  mangle  I 
Tljey  eat  aii<l  ilriuk  aud  .sdieme  mid  |ilc™l 

.\ud  go  to  church  on  Sunday ; 
Ami  many  are  afraid  of  God,  — 

.\iid  more  of  Jlrs.  Grundy. 

I-REDEKICK  LOCKEK. 


COMFORT. 

AViio  would  care  to  jiass  his  life  away 

Df  the  Lotos-land  a  dreamful  denizen,  - 
Lotos-islands  in  a  wiiveless  bay, 

Sung  by  .\lfred  Tennyson  .' 

Who  would  care  to  be  a  dull  new-comer 
l"ai  across  the  wild  sea's  wide  abysses, 
Where,  about  the  earth's  three  ihonsaiiillli 
summer, 

PiLs.veil  divini-  riyssi's  ' 


■ 
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Rather  give  me  coffee,  art,  a  book, 

Less  prized,  more  useful,  for  your  desk  decreed  ; 

From  my  windows  a  delicious  sea-view, 

Free  to  all  pen.s,  and  prompt  at  every  need. 

Southdown  mutton,  somebody  to  cook,  — 

"  JIusic  ;  "  —  I  believe  you. 

The  wretch  wlioin  avarice  bids  to  pincli  and  spare, 
Starve,  cheat,  and  pUfer,  to  enrich  an  heir, 

Strawberry  icebci'gs  in  the  summer  time,  — 
But  of  eira-wooil  many  a  massive  splinter. 

Is  coarse  brown  paper,  such  as  peddlers  choose 

To  WTap  up  wares,  which  better  men  will  use. 

Oood  ghost  stories,  and  a  classic  rhyme. 

For  the  nights  of  winter. 

Take  next  the  miser's  contrast,  who  destroys 

Health,  fame,  and  fortune  in  a  round  of  joys  : 

Now  and  then  a  friend  and  some  Sauterne, 

Will  any  paper  matcli  him  ?     Yes,  tliroughout  ; 

Now  and  then  a  haunch  of  Highland  venison. 

He  's  a  true  sinking-paper,  past  all  doubt. 

And  for  Lotos-land  I  '11  never  yearn. 

Malgre  Alfred  Tennyson. 

MORTIMER  Collins. 

The  retail  politician's  an.\ious  tliouglit 

Deems  this  side   always  right,  and   that  stark 

naught ; 
He  foams  with  censure  ;  with  applause  he  raves  ; 

WOMAN. 

A  dupe  to  rumors,  and  a  tool  of  knaves  ; 

He  '11  want  no  type,  his  weakness  to  proclaim. 

Whex  Eve  brought  u-oe  to  all  nuuikiiid 

While  such  a  thing  as  foolscap  has  a  name. 

Old  Adam  called  her  wo-nutn  ; 

Kilt  when  she  wooed  with  love  so  kind. 

The  hasty  gentleman,  whose  blood  runs  liigh. 

He  then  pronounceil  her  woo-mmi. 

Wlio  picks  a  ipiarrel,  if  you  step  awry, 

But  now,  with  folly  and  with  pride. 

Who  can't  a  jest,  a  hint,  or  look  endure,  — 

Their  husbands'  pockets  trimming. 

What  is  he  ?  —  what  ?  Touch-paper,  to  be  sure. 

Tlie  women  are  so  full  of  whims 

That  men  pronounce  them  wimracn  ! 

What  are  our  poets,  take  them  as  they  fall, 

ANONVMOL'S. 

Good,  bad,  rich,  poor,  much  read,  not  read  at  all  > 
They  and  their  works  in  the  same  class  you  '11 

find  ; 
They  are  the  mere  u-aMc-paper  of  mankind. 

PAPER: 

A  CONVERSATIONAL  PLEASANTRY. 

Observe  the  maiden,  innocently  sweet  ! 

SiiME  wit  of  old  —  such  wits  of  old  there  were. 

She's  fair,  while  jtajKr,  an  unsullied  sheet  ; 

Whose   hints  showed  meaning,  whose  allusions 

On  which  the  happy  man  whom  fate  ordains 

care  — 

May  write  his  name,  and  take  her  for  his  pniiis. 

By  one  brave  stroke  to  mark  all  liumau  kind, 

.iiiii                  111                                                      '       f*          ,             *i 

One  instance  more,  and  only  one  1  '11  bring  ; 

1  nlled  clear,  blank  paper  every  infant  mind  ; 

ii'i                      .•n                                  •                                    1                !•.■ 

T  is  tlie  great  man  who  scorns  a  little  thing  ; 

\\  liere  still,  as  opening  sense  lier  dictates  wrote, 

Whose  thoughts,  whose  deeds,   whose  maxims, 

Fair  virtue  put  a  seal,  or  vice  a  blot. 

are  his  own, 

Tlie  thought  was  happy,  pertinent,  and  true  ; 
Methinks  a  genius  might  the  plan  pursue. 
I  (can  you  pardon  my  presumption  ?)  —  I, 
No  wit,  no  genius,  y(;t  for  once  will  try. 

Various  the  paper  various  wants  produce,  — 

Formed  on  the  feelings  of  his  heart  alone, 

True,  genuine,  royal  paper  is  his  breast  ; 

Of  all  tlie  kinds  most  precious,  purest,  best. 

BENJAMIN  Franklin. 

Tlie  wants  of  fa.shion,  elegance,  and  use. 

OLD  GRIMES 

Men  are  as  various  ;  and,  if  right  I  scan, 

Each  sort  of  paper  represents  some  man. 

Old  Grimes  is  dead,  that  good  old  man,  — 
We  ne'er  shall  see  him  more  ; 

Pray  note  the  fop,  half  powder  and  half  lace  : 

He  used  to  wear  a  long  black  coat, 

Nice,  as  a  bandbox  were  his  dwelling-place  ; 

.VU  buttoned  down  before. 

He  's  the  rfilt-pnpi-r,  which  apart  you  store, 

And  lock  from  vulgar  hands  in  the  "scnitoire. 

His  heart  was  open  as  the  day, 
His  feelings  all  were  true  ; 

Mechanics,  servants,  farmers,  and  so  foitli, 

His  hair  was  some  inclined  to  gray,  — 

Kre  copy-paper,  of  inferior  wortli  ; 

He  wore  it  in  a  iiueue. 
^  1 
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■Wliene'er  he  licard  the  \oke  of  iiain, 

His  breast  with  jiity  Imnieci  ; 
The  large  round  head  upon  his  caiic 

From  ivory  was  turned. 

Kind  words  he  ever  had  for  all  ; 

He  knew  no  base  design  ; 
His  eyes  were  <lark  and  rather  small, 

His  nose  was  aiiuiline. 

He  lived  at  peaec  with  all  mankind, 

In  friendship  he  was  true  ; 
His  ooat  had  jioeket-holes  behind, 

His  jiantaloons  were  blue. 

Unharmed,  the  sin  whirh  earth  pollutes 

He  pa.ssed  securely  o'ei-,  — 
And  never  wore  a  pair  of  boots 

For  thirty  years  or  more. 

liut  good  Old  Grimes  is  now  at  rest, 

Nor  fears  misfortune's  fiown  ; 
He  wore  a  double-brea-sted  vest,  — 

The  stripes  ran  up  and  down. 

He  modest  merit  sought  to  lind. 

And  jiay  it  its  desert  ; 
He  had  no  malice  in  his  mind. 

No  ruffles  on  his  shirt. 

His  neighbors  he  did  not  abuse,  — 

Was  sociable  and  gay  ; 
He  wore  large  buckles  on  his  .shoes, 

And  changed  them  every  day. 

His  knowledge,  hid  from  ]inbli.  gaze. 

He  did  not  bring  to  view, 
Nor  make  a  noise,  town-meeting  liays. 

As  many  people  do. 

His  worldly  goods  he  never  threw 

In  trust  t()  fortune's  chances. 
But  lived  (as  all  his  brothers  do) 

In  easy  circumstances. 

Thus  undisturbed  by  anxious  cares 

His  jieaceful  moments  ran  ; 
And  everybody  .said  he  was 

A  tine  old  gentleman. 

Alberto,  grhk.vi  . 


They  were  so  ijueer,  so  very  ipieer, 

I  laughed  ;i.s  1  would  die  ; 
Albeit,  in  the  genend  way, 

A  sober  man  am  I. 

1  called  my  servant,  and  he  came  ; 

How  kind  it  was  of  him. 
To  niiml  a  slender  man  like  mc, 

He  of  the  mighty  limb  ! 

"These  to  the  ]irinter,"  1  exclaimed. 

And,  in  my  humorous  way, 
1  added  (as  a  trilling  jest), 

"Tliere'll  be  the  devil  to  )>ay." 

He  took  the  jiajicr,  and  1  watched, 

And  saw  him  pee)i  within  : 
At  the  lir.st  liiu'  he  read,  his  lace 

AVas  all  upon  the  grin. 

He  read  the  ne.\t  ;  the  giin  gicw  broad. 

And  shot  from  ear  to  ear  ; 
He  n'ad  the  third  ;  a  chuckling  noise 

I  now  liegan  to  hear. 

The  fourth  ;  he  broke  into  a  roar  ; 

The  fifth  ;  his  waistband  split  ; 
The  .si.\th  ;  he  burst  five  buttons  oil,. 

And  tumbled  in  a  tit. 

Ten  (lays  and  nights,  with  .slee)ile,ss  cyr . 

1  watched  that  wretched  man. 

Anil  since,  I  never  dare  to  write 

As  funny  as  I  can. 

oi.ivHR  wendull  nni.Mi  s 


THE  HEIGHT  OF  THE  RIDICULOUS. 

I  witoTE  some  lines  once  on  a  timi' 

In  wondrous  merry  mood. 
And  thought,  as  usual,  men  would  say 

They  were  exceeding  good. 


THE  ONE-HOSS  SHAY  ; 

111;,     IHK   DE.\C0N'.S   MA.STERI'IECK. 
A  1.0GICAI.  STOKV. 

I  Have  you  heard  of  the  wonderful  onc-hossslia 
•  That  was  built  in  such  a  logical  way 
It  ran  a  hundred  years  to  a  day, 
.\nd  then  of  a  .sudden,  it  —ah,  but  stay. 
I  '11  tell  you  what  haiipciicil  without  dcl.cy. 
I  Scaring  the  )iarson  into  Ills, 
Frightening  peoph'  out  of  their  wits,  — 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  that,  1  say  ? 

Seventeen  hinidred  and  lil'ty-live. 
>,'iiirfiiui  Scoindiin  was  then  alive,  — 
Snulfy  old  drone  from  the  German  Live. 
'I'hat  was  the  ye.ar  when  Lisbon-town 
'  Saw  the  earth  open  and  gulji  her  down. 
.\nd  Rraildock's  army  was  done  .so  brown. 
I.cfl  ivilhiMit  a  scalp  to  its  crown. 
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It  was  oil  tilt'  terrible  Earthquake-clay 
That  the  Deacon  finished  the  oue-hoss  shay. 

Now  ill  hiiihUng  of  chaises,  I  tell  you  what, 

There  is  always  someichere  a  weakest  sjiot,  — 

In  hub,  tire,  felloe,  in  spring  or  thill. 

In  panel,  or  crossbar,  or  floor,  or  sill, 

1  u  screw,  bolt,  thoroughbrace,  —  lurking  still. 

Find  it  somewhere  you  must  and  will,  — 

Above  or  below,  or  within  or  without,  — 

And  that's  the  reason,  beyond  a  doubt, 

A  chaise  brettks  down,  but  does  n't  u'ear  oat. 

I!ut  the  Deacon  swore,  (as  Deacons  do, 
With  an  "  I  dew  vum,"  or  an  "  I  tell  i/cou,") 
I  le  would  build  one  shay  to  beat  the  taowu 
'n'  the  keounty  'n'  all  the  kentry  raouii'  ; 
It  should  be  so  built  that  it  could  a  break  dauwn  ; 
—  "Fur,"  said  the  Deacon,  "  't  's  mighty  plain 
'i'hut  the  weakes'  place  nius'  stan'  the  sti-aiu  ; 
'u'  the  way  t'  lix  it,  uz  I  maintain. 

Is  only  jest 
T'  liiake  that  place  uz  strong  uz  the  rest." 

So  the  Deacon  intjuired  of  the  villagi^  folk 

\\liere  he  could  find  the  strongest  oak, 

That  could  n't  be  split  nor  bent  nor  broke,  — 

That  was  for  spokes  and  floor  and  sills  ; 

lie  sent  for  lancewood  to  make  the  thills  ; 

The  crossbars  were  ash,  from  the  straightest  trees ; 

The  paiK'ls  of  whitcwood,  that  cuts  like  eheeee, 

Mut  lasts  like  iron  for  things  like  these  ; 

Tlie  hubs  of  logs  from  the  "  Settler's  elluni,"  — 

Last  of  its  timber,  — they  could  n't  sell  'em. 

Never  an  axe  had  seen  their  chips, 

A  nd  the  wedges  flew  from  between  their  lips, 

Tlieir  blunt  ends  fnzzlcd  like  celery-tips ; 

Step  and  prop-iron,  bolt  and  screw. 

Spring,  tire,  axle,  and  linchpin  too. 

Sti'cl  of  the  finest,  bright  and  blue  ; 

Thoroughbrace  bison-skin,  thick  and  wiat  ; 

Hoot,  top,  dasher,  from  tough  olil  hide 

Kound  in  the  jiit  wdicii  the  tanner  died. 

That  was  the  way  he  "  jiut  her  through." 

"There!"  said  the  Deacon,  "  naow  she'll  dew!" 

Do  !  I  tell  you,  I  rather  guess 

.she  was  a  wonder,  and  nothing  less  ! 

I  'olts  grew  horses,  beards  turned  gray. 

Deacon  and  deaconess  diopped  away. 

Children  and  grandchildren,  — where  were  they  i 

But  there  stood  the  stout  old  one-hoss  shay 

As  fresh  as  on  Lisbon-earthquake-day  ! 

KiGHTEEN  IIU.SDRBK  ;  —  it  canie  and  found 
The  Deacon's  masterpiece  strong  and  sound. 
Eighteen  hundred  increased  by  ten  ;   -- 
"  Hahnsum  kerridge"  Ihev  called  it  theu. 


Eighteen  hundred  and  twenty  came ;  — 
Running  as  usual  ;  much  the  same. 
Thirty  and  forty  at  last  arrive, 
And  then  come  fifty,  and  FiKTY-nvE. 

Little  of  AX  we  value  here 

Wakes  on  the  morn  of  its  liundredtli  year 

Without  both  feeling  and  looking  queer. 

In  fact,  there  's  nothing  that  keeps  its  youth, 

So  far  as  I  know,  but  a  tree  and  truth. 

(This  is  a  moral  that  runs  at  large  ; 

Take  it.  —  Vuu  're  welcome.  —  Xo  extra  charge. ) 

FiKsT  UK  NoVEiiBER,  — the  Earthquake-day. 

There  are  traces  of  age  in  the  onc-hoss  shay, 

A  general  flavor  of  mild  decay. 

But  nothing  local  as  one  may  say. 

Tlicre  could  n't  be,  —  for  the  Deacon's  art 

Had  made  it  so  like  iu  every  part 

That  there  was  n't  a  chance  for  one  to  start. 

For  the  wheels  were  just  as  strong  iis  the  thills. 

And  the  floor  was  just  as  strong  as  the  sills, 

And  the  panels  just  as  strong  as  the  floor, 

.\nd  the  whippletree  neither  less  nor  more. 

And  the  back-crossbar  as  strong  as  the  fore. 

And  spring  and  axle  and  hub  encore. 

And  yet,  as  a  whole,  it  is  past  a  doubt 

In  another  hour  it  will  be  tcorn  out  ! 

First  of  November,  'Fifty-five  ! 

This  morning  the  parson  takes  a  drive. 

Xow,  small  boys,  get  out  of  the  way  ! 

Here  comes  the  wonderful  one-hoss  shay, 

Drawn  by  a  rat-tailed,  ewe-necked  bay. 

"  Huddup  !  "  said  the  pai'son.  —  Off  went  they. 

The  jiarson  was  working  his  Sunday's  text,  — 

Had  got  to  fi/lhlij,  and  stopped  perplexed 
I  At  what  the  —  Moses  —  w;i.s  looming  next. 
I  All  at  once  the  horse  stood  .still, 
j  Close  by  the  meet' n' -hou.se  on  the  hill. 
[  —  First  a  shiver,  and  then  a  thrill, 
;  Then  something  decidedly  like  a  spill,   — 
I  .\nd  the  parson  was  sitting  upon  a  rock, 
>  .\t  half  past  nine  by  the  meet'n'-house  clock,  — 
1  .lust  the  hour  of  the  Earthipiake  shock  I 
I  —  What  do  you  think  the  parson  found, 
1  When  he  got  up  and  stared  around  ? 
I  The  poor  old  chaise  in  a  heap  or  mound. 
]  As  if  it  had  been  to  the  mill  and  ground  ' 
I  You  see,  of  course,  if  you  're  not  a  dunce. 

How  it  went  to  pieces  all  at  once,  — 

.\11  at  once,  and  nothing  first,  — 

.lust  as  bubbles  do  when  they  burst. 

End  of  the  wonderful  one-hoss  shay. 
Logic  is  logic.     That's  all  I  say. 

OLIVER    WRNOI  I.I      HOL.MES. 


RUDOLPH  THE  HEADSMAN. 

HuDoi.PH,  professor  of  the  hcmisnian's  trade, 
Alike  was  famous  for  his  arm  and  blade. 
One  day  a  prisoner  Justice  had  to  kill 
Knelt  at  the  block  to  test  the  artist's  skill. 
Hare-armed,   swart-visaged,  gaunt,  and  shaggy- 
browed, 
Rudolph  the  headsman  rose  above  the  crowd, 
ilis  falchion  lightened  with  a  sudden  gleam. 
As  tlie  pike's  armor  Hashes  in  the  stream. 
He  sheathed  his  blade  ;  he  turned  as  if  to  go  ; 
The  victim  knelt,  still  waiting  for  the  blow. 
"  Why  strikcst  not  f     Perform   thy  murderous 

act," 
The    prisoner   said.       (His   voice   was    slightlj' 

cracked.) 
"  Kricud,  1  /lai-c  struck,"  the  aitist  straight  re- 
plied ; 
"  Wait  but  one  moment,  and  yourself  decide." 
He  held  his  snuff-box,  —  "Xow  then,  if  you 

please  !  " 
The  prisoner  sniffed,  and,  with  a  crashing  sneeze, 
( >ff  his  head  tumbled,  bowled  along  tlie  lloor, 
liounced  down  the  steps  ;  —  tlie  prisoner  said  no 

more  ! 

OLIVER  wendei-l  Holmes. 
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CITY  AND  COUNTRY. 

RFAn   AT  A    FE.STIVAL  CATUERI.NG  OF  THE  SONS  OF  BERK- 
SHIRE,  MA-SS. 

'  'iiME  back  to  yonrMother,  ye  children,  for  shame, 
Wlio  have  wandered  like  truants  for  riches  and 

fame  ! 
AVitli  a  smile  on  her  faoe,  and  a  sprig  in  her  cap, 
She  calls  you  to  feast  from  hc'i-  bountiful  lap. 

Come  out  from  your  alleys,  your  courts,  and  your 

lanes. 
And  breathe,  like  our  eagles,  the  air  of  our  plains ; 
Take  a  whiff  from  our  fields,  and  your  excellent 

wives 
Will  dccl.are  't  is  all  nonsense  insuring  your  lives. 

( 'ome,  you  of  the  law,  who  can  talk,  if  you  please, 
Till  the  man  in  the  moon  will  allow  it 's  a  chee-se, 
.■\nd  leave  "  the  old  lady  that  never  tells  lies," 
To  .sleep  with  her  handkerchief  over  her  eyes. 

Ye  healers  of  men,  for  a  moment  decline 
Your  feats  in  the  rhubarb  and  ipecac  line  : 
While  you  shut  u])  your  turnpike,  your  neigh- 
bors can  go 
The  old  roundabout  road  to  the  regions  below. 

You  clerk,  on  whose  ears  arc  a  couple  of  pens, 
.•\nil  whose  head  is  an  ant-hill  of  units  and  tcn.s. 
Though  I'lato  denies  you,  we  welcome  you  still 
As  a  fe.atherless  biped,  in  sjiitc  of  your  i|uill. 


Poor  drudge  of  tlie  city  !  how  hai)py  he  feels 
■With  the  burs  on  his  legs  and  the  grass  at  his 

heels  ! 
No  dodger  behind  his  bandannas  to  share,  — 
No  constable  grumbling,  "You  nnistn't  walk 

there  !'" 

In  yonder  green  meadow,  to  mcniury  dear. 

He  slaps  a  mosquito,  and  brushes  a  tear  ; 

The  dewdrops  hang  round  him  on  blcssoms  and 

slioots. 
He  breathes  but  one  sigh  for  hi.s  youth  and  liis 

boots. 

There  stands  the  old  school-house,  hard  by  the 

old  church ; 
That  tree  by  its  side  had  the  flavor  of  birch  ; 
0,  sweet  were  the  days  of  his  juvenile  tricks. 
Though  the  prairie  of  youth  had  so  many  "  big 

licks  "  ! 

By  the  side  of  yon  river  he  weeps  and  he  slumps, 
The  boots  fill  with  water,  as  if  they  were  pumps, 
Till,  sated  with  rapture,  he  steals  to  his  bed, 
■With  a  glow  in  his  heart,  and  a  cold  in  his  hcail. 

'T  is  past,  —  he  is  dreaming,  —  I  see  him  again  ; 
The  ledger  returns  as  by  legerdemain  ; 
His  mustache  is  damp  with  an  easterly  flaw. 
And  he  holds  in  his  fingers  an  onmibus  stniw. 

He  dreams  the  chill  gust  is  a  lilossoming  gale, 
That  the  straw  is  a  rosi^  from  his  dear  native  vale  ; 
And  munnurs,  unconscious  of  space  and  of  time, 
"  A  1.  —  Extra  super.  —  Ah  !  is  n't  it  prime  ! " 

0,  what  are  the  prizes  we  perish  to  win, 

To  the  first  little  "shiner"  we  caught  with  a  ])in  ? 

No  soil  upon  earth  is  so  dear  to  our  eyes 

As  the  soil  we  first  stirred  in  tcn'cstrial  pics  ! 

Then  come  from  all  parties  and  parts  to  our  least ; 
Though   not  at   the  "Astor,"  we '11  give  yon  at 

least 
A  bite  at  an  apple,  a  seat  on  the  giuss. 
And  the  best  of  old  —  water — at  nothinga  glass! 

OLIVER  WENDELL  IIOL.MLS. 


WHITTLING : 
A    "NATION  A  I,    rORTRAlr." 

The  Yankee  boy,  before  he  's  sent  to  school. 
Well  knows  the  mysteries  of  that  magic  tool. 
The  pocket-knife.     To  that  his  wistful  eye 
Turns,  while  he  hears  his  mother's  liillaliy  ; 
His  hoarded  cents  lie  gladly  gives  to  get  it. 
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Then  leaves  no  stone  unturned  till  he  can  whet  it ; 

And  in  the  education  of  the  lad 

No  little  part  that  implement  hath  had. 

His  pocket-knife  to  the  young  whittler  brings 

A  gi'owing  knowledge  of  material  things. 

Projectiles,  music,  and  the  sculptor's  art, 

His  chestnut  whistle  and  his  shingle  dart, 

His  elder  popgun  with  its  hickory  rod, 

Its  sharp  ex|>losion  and  rebounding  wad, 

Ills  cornstalk  fiddle,  and  the  deeper  tone 

I'hat  murmurs  from  his  punijikin-stalk  trombone, 

I  'unspire  to  teach  the  boy.     To  these  .succeed 

His  bow,  his  arrow  of  a  feathered  seed, 

His  windmill,  raised  the  passing  breeze  to  \\in, 

His  water-wheel,  that  turns  upon  a  pin  ; 

(.)!■,  if  his  father  lives  upon  the  shore. 

You  '11  see  his  ship,  "  beam  ends  upon  the  liuoi-," 

Full   rigged   with    raking    masts,    an<i    timbers 

stanch, 
And  waiting  near  the  washtub  for  a  launch. 

Thus  by  his  genius  and  las  jack-knife  driven, 
Kre  long  he  '11  solve  you  any  problem  given  ; 
Make  any  gimcrack  musical  or  mute, 
A  ))Iow,  a  couch,  an  organ  or  a  flute  ; 
Make  you  a  locomotive  or  a  clock. 
Cut  a  canal,  or  build  a  floating-dock. 
Or  lead  foith  Beautv  from  a  marble  block  :  — 
Make  anything  in  short,  for  sea  or  shore,  i 

From  a  cliild's  rattle  to  a  seventy-four  ;  —  j 

Make  it,  said  I  ?  —  Ay,  when  he  undertakes  it. 
He  '11  make   the   thing   and   the  machine  that 
makes  it.  i 

I 
,\nd  when  the  thiug  is  made,  —  whether  it  be      i 
To  UKive  on  earth,  in  air,  or  on  the  sea  ; 
Whether  on  water,  o'er  the  waves  to  glide, 
t  )r  upon  land  to  roll,  revolve,  or  slide  ; 
Whether  to  whirl  or  jar,  to  sti'ike  or  ring. 
Whether  it  be  a  piston  or  a  spi-ing, 
\\'heel,  pulley,  tube  sonorous,  wood  or  brass. 
The  thing  designed  shall  surely  come  to  i)ass  : 
For.  when  his  hand  's  upon  it,  yo\i  may  know- 
That  there  's  go  in  it,  and  he  '11  make  it  go. 

John  Pibrpont. 


THE  MODERN  BELLE. 

She  sits  in  a  fashionable  parlor, 

And  rocks  in  her  easy-chair  ; 
She  is  clad  in  silks  and  satins, 

And  jewels  are  in  her  hair  : 
She  winks  and  giggles  ami  sim]»ers. 

And  simpers  and  giggles  and  winks  ; 
And  though  she  talks  but  little, 

'T  is  a  good  deal  move  than  she  thinks 


She  lies  abed  in  the  morning 

Till  nearly  the  hour  of  noon. 
Then  conies  down  snajiping  and  snarling 

Hecause  she  was  called  so  soon  ; 
Her  hair  is  still  in  papers. 

Her  cheeks  still  fresh  with  paint,  — 
Remains  of  her  last  night's  blushes, 

Before  she  intended  to  faint. 

She  dotes  upon  men  unshaven. 

And  men  with  "  flowing  hair"  ; 
She  s  eloipient  over  mustaches, 

They  give  such  a  foreign  air. 
She  talks  of  Italian  music. 

And  falls  in  love  with  the  moon  ; 
And,  if  a  mouse  were  to  meet  her. 

She  would  sink  away  in  a  swoon. 

Her  feet  are  so  very  little. 

Her  hands  are  so  very  white, 
Her  jewels  so  very  heavy, 

And  her  head  so  very  light  ; 
Her  color  is  made  of  cosmetics 

(Though  this  she  never  will  own), 
Her  body  is  mostly  of  cotton. 

Her  heart  is  wholly  of  stone. 

She  falls  in  love  with  a  fellow 

Who  swells  with  a  foreign  air  ; 
He  marries  her  for  her  money. 

She  marries  him  for  his  hair  ! 
One  of  the  very  best  nuitches,  — 

Both  are  well  mated  in  life  ; 
She's  got  a  fool  for  a  husband. 

He  's  got  a  fool  for  a  wife  ! 


AMERICAN  ARISTOCRACY. 

1  ko.\i  •■  mr  I'Koun  miss  m.hkiui-:.' 

Or  all  the  notable  things  on  earth. 
The  queerest  one  is  pride  of  birth 

Among  our  "  fierce  democrai-y  "  ! 
A  bridge  across  a  hundred  years, 
Without  a  ))rop  to  save  it  from  snc-ers. 
Not  even  a  I'ouple  of  rotten  peers, 
A  thing  for  laughter,  lleers,  and  jeers. 
Is  .\merican  aristocr.acy  ! 

English  and  Irish,  French  and  Spanish, 
Germans,  Italian.s,  Dutch  and  Danish, 
Crossing  their  veins  until  they  vanish 

In  one  conglomeration  ! 
So  subtle  a  t;mgle  of  blood,  indeed. 
No  Heraldry  Harvey  will  e\er  succeed 

In  finding  tlie  cii-culation. 
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Depend  vi]>on  it,  my  snobbish  friend, 
Your  family  tliiead  )'oii  can't  ascend, 
AVithout  good  n-ason  to  apprehend 
You  may  find  it  ira,/rrf,  at  tlic  farther  end, 

By  some  plebeian  vocation  ! 
Or,  worse  than  that,  your  boasted  line 
May  end  in  a  loop  of  stronger  twine, 

That  plagued  some  worthy  relation  ! 

John  Godfrey  Saxe. 


RAILROAD  RHYME. 

Singing  through  the  forests, 

Rattling  over  ridges  ; 
Shooting  under  arches. 

Rumbling  over  bridges  ; 
Whizzing  through  the  mountains, 

Buzzing  o'er  the  vale,  — 
Bless  me  I  this  is  pleasant. 

Riding  on  the  rail  ! 

Men  of  different  "stations" 

In  the  eye  of  fame, 
}Iere  are  very  quickly 

Coming  to  the  same  ; 
High  and  lowly  people, 

Birds  of  every  feather. 
On  a  common  level. 

Travelling  together. 

-Gentleman  in  shorts, 

Ijooming  veiy  tall  ; 
Gentleman  at  large. 

Talking  very  small  ; 
Gentleman  in  tight<-. 

With  a  loose-ish  nnen  ; 
Gentleman  in  gray. 

Looking  rather  green  ; 

Gentleman  ipiite  old. 

Asking  for  the  news  ; 
Gentleman  in  black. 

In  a  fit  of  blues  ; 
Gentleman  in  claret, 

Sober  as  a  vicar  : 
Gentleman  in  tweed, 

Dreadfully  in  liquor  I 

Stranger  on  the  right 

Looking  very  sunny, 
Obviously  reading 

Something  rather  funny. 
Now  the  smiles  are  thicker,  — 

Wonder  what  they  mean  I 
Faith,  lie  's  got  the  Knicker- 

Bocker  M.ngazine  1 


Stranger  on  the  left 

Closing  up  his  peepers  ; 
Now  he  snores  amain. 

Like  the  Seven  Sleepers  ; 
At  his  feet  a  volume 

Gives  the  explanation, 
How  the  man  grew  stupid 

From  "Association  I" 

Ancient  maiden  lady 

Anxiously  remarks. 
That  there  must  be  peril 

'Mong  so  many  sparks  ; 
Roguish-looking  fellow. 

Turning  to  the  stranger, 
Says  it 's  his  opinion 

Slic  is  out  of  danger  ! 

Woman  with  her  baby. 

Sitting  vis-d-fis  ; 
Baby  keeps  a-squalling. 

Woman  looks  at  nie  ; 
Asks  about  the  distance. 

Says  it 's  tiresome  talking, 
Noises  of  the  cars 

Are  so  very  shocking  ! 

Market-woman,  careful 

Of  the  precious  casket, 
Knowing  eggs  are  eggs. 

Tightly  liolds  her  liasket ; 
Feeling  that  a  smash. 

If  it  came,  would  surely 
Send  her  eggs  to  pot 

Rather  prematurely. 

Singing  through  the  forests, 

liattling  over  ridges  ; 
Shooting  under  arches, 

I'umbling  over  bridges  ; 
Wliizzing  through  the  mountain.s, 

Buzzing  o'er  the  vale,  — 
Bless  me  !  this  is  pleasant. 

Riding  on  the  rail  ! 

John  Godfrev  Saxe, 


WOMAN'S  WILL. 

AN  FPTGRAM. 

.\leu,  dying,  make  their  wills,  but  wives 

Escape  a  work  so  sad  ; 
A^hy  .should  they  make  what  all  their  li\es 

The  gentle  dniiies  have  had  ? 

John  godfrf.v  SA.\r . 
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U  UMOKO  US  PUEMS. 


"NOTHING  TO  WEAK." 

Miss  Flora  McFlimsev,  of  Ma<iisoii  Square, 
Has  made  three  separate  journeys  to  Paris, 
And  )ier  father  assures  me,   each  time  she  was 

there, 
That  she  and  her  friend  Mrs.  Harris 
(Xot  the  l.idy  whose  name  is  so  famous  in  history, 
But  plain  Mrs.  H.,  without  ronuince  or  mystery) 
Spent  six  consecutive  weeks  without  stopping 
In  one  continuous  round  of  shopping,  — 
Shopping  alone,  and  shopping  together. 
At  all  hours   of  the   day,   and   in   all  sorts  of 

weathei',  — 
I'or  all  manner  of  things  that  a  woman  can  put 
On  the  crown  of  her  head  or  the  sole  of  her  foot. 
Or  wrap  round  her  shoulders,  or  fit  round  her 

waist. 
Or  that  can  be  sewed  on,  or  pinned  ou,  or  laced. 
Or  tied  on  with  a  string,  or  stitched  on  with  a  bow, 
In  front  or  behiml,  above  or  below  ; 
Kor  bonnets,  mantillas,  capes,  collars,  and  shawls ; 
Dresses  for  breakfasts  and  dinners  and  balls  ; 
Dresses  to  sit  in  and  stand  in  and  walk  in  ; 
Dresses  to  dance  in  and  flirt  in  and  talk  in  ; 
Dresses  in  which  to  do  nothing  at  all  ; 
Dresses  for  winter,  spring,  summer,  and  fall  ; 
All  of  them  different  in  color  and  pattern, 
."^ilk,  muslin,  and  lace,  crajie,  velvet,  and  satin, 
Brocade,  and  broadcloth,  and  other  material, 
I  luite  as  expensive  and  much  more  ethereal  ; 
In  short,  for  all  things  that  could  ever  be  thought 

of. 
Or  milliner,  modisle,  or  tradesman  be  bought  of. 
From  ten-thousand-francs  robes  to  twenty-sous 

frills  ; 
In  all  cjuarters  of  Paris,  and  to  eveiy  store, 
While  McFlimsey  in  vain  stormed,  scolded,  and 

swore, 
They  footed  the  streets,  and  he  footed  the  bills. 

The  last  trip,  their  goods  shipjied  by  the  steamer 

Arago, 
Formed,  McFlimsey  declares,  the   b>ilk  of  her 

cargo, 
Kot  to  mention  a  r|\iantity  kejit  from  the  rest, 
Sullicient  to  fill  the  largest-sized  chest, 
AVliieh  did  not  appear  on  the  ship's  manifest, 
liut  for  which  the  ladies  themselves  manifested 
Such  particular  interest,  that  they  invested 
Their  own  proper  persons  in  layers  and  rows 
Of  muslins,  embroideries,  worked  under-clothes, 
(Uoves,  handkerchiefs,  .scarfs,  and  such  trifles  as 

those ; 
Then,  wrapped  in  great  sliawls,  like  Circa.ssiaii 

beauties. 
Gave  good-by  to  the  ship,  and  go-hi/  to  the  duties. 
Her  relations  ,it  home  all  marveled,  no  doubt. 
Miss  Flora  had  grown  so  inormously  stout 


For  an  actual  belle  and  a  im.ssilile  bride  ; 
But  the  miracle  ceased  wlien  she  turned  insideo\it, 
And  the  truth  came  to  light,  and  the  dry -goods 
beside. 
Which,   in  spite  of  collector  and  custom-house 

senti'v. 
Had  entered  the  port  without  any  entry. 

-Vnd  yet,  though  scarce  three  mouths  have  passed 

since  the  day 
This   merchandise   went,    on    twelve   carts,    up 

Broadway, 
This  .same  Jliss  McFlimsey,  of  .Madison  Square, 
The  la.st  time  we  met  was  in  utter  despair. 
Because  she  had  nothing  whatever  to  wear  1 

NiiTHlNG  TO  WEAR  1    Now,  as  this  is  a  tTue  ditty, 
I  do  not  assert  —  this,  you  know,  is  between 
I  us  — 

!  That  she  's  in  a  state  of  absolute  nudity, 

Like  Powers'  Greek  Slave,  or  the  Medici  Veims ; 

But  I  do  mean  to  say,  I  liave  heard  her  declare. 

When,  at  the  same  moment,  she  had  on  a  dress 

Which  cost  five  hundred  ilollars,  and  not  a  cent 

less. 
And  jewelry  worth  ten  times  inoi-e,  1  should 
guess. 
That  she  had  not  a  tiling  in  the  wide  worhl  to 

wear  ! 
I  shoidd   nu'ution  just  here,   that  out  of  .Miss 

Floi'a's 
Two  hundred  ami  fifty  oi-  .sixty  adorers, 
I  had  just  been  selected  as  he  who  should  throw  all 
The  rest  in  the  shade,  by  the  gracious  bestowal 
j  On  myself,  after  twenty  or  thirty  rejections, 
!  (jf  those    fossil    renuiins  which    she   called  her 
"affections," 
.\nd  that  rather  decayed,  but  well-known  work 

of  art. 
Which  Miss    Flora   i)ersi.sted    in    styling  "  her 
j  heart. " 

So  We  were  engtigcd.    Our  troth  had  been  plighted. 
Not  by  moonbeam  or  starheam,  by  fountain  or 

grove, 
But  in  a  front  parlor,  most  brilliantly  lighted. 
Beneath  the  g:us-lixtures  we  whis)iered  our  love. 
Without  any  ronuince  or  raptures  or  sighs. 
Without  any  tears  in  IFiss  Flora's  blue  eyes, 
Or  l)lushes,  or  transports,  or  awh  silly  actions. 
It  was  one  of  the  quietest  business  tran.s;ietions. 
With  a  very  small  sprinkling  of  sentiment,  if  any, 
.\nd  a  very  large  diamond  im]iorted  by  Tiffany. 
•  On  her  virginal  lips  while  1  [irinted  a  kiss, 
She  exclaimed,  as  a  sort  of  parenthesis. 
,  An<l  by  way  of  putting  me  quite  at  my  ease, 
"  You  know,  1  'm  to  jiolka  as  much  as  I  please, 
.\nd  flirt  when   I   like.       now,  stop,  don't  you 
speak. 


And  you  must  not  i'omh'  here  iiioiv  tliim  twice  in 

the  week, 
Or  talk  to  me  either  at  party  or  ball, 
But  always  be  ready  to  come  when  I  call  ; 
So  don't  prose  to  me  about  duty  ami  stulV, 
If  we  don't  break    this  oH',   there  will  be  time 

enough 
For  that  soil  of  thing  ;  but  the  bargain  must  be 
That,  as  long  as  I  choose,  I  am  perfectly  free, 
For  this  is  a  sort  of  engagement,  yon  see, 
Which  is  binding  on  you  but  not  binding  on  me. " 

Well,  having  thus  wooed  Miss  McKlimsey  anil 
gained  her, 

With  the  silks,  crinoliiu's,  and  boojps  tlint  con- 
tained her, 

I  had,  as  I  thought,  a  contingent  reinainder 

At  least  in  the  property,  and  the  best  right 

To  appear  as  its  escort  by  day  and  by  night  ; 

And  it  b<>ing  the  week  of  the  Stuiknps'  grand 
ball,  — 
Their  cards  liad  been  out  a  fortnight  or  so, 
And  set  all  the  Avenue  on  the  tiptoe,  — 

1  considered  it  only  my  duty  to  call. 
And  see  if  Jliss  Flora  intended  to  go. 

1  found  her,  —  as  ladies  are  apt  to  be  found, 

When  the  time   intervening   between   the  first 
sound 

Of  the  bell  and  the  visitor's  entry  is  shorter 

Thau  usual,  —  1  found  —  I  won't  say,  I  caught 
her,  — 

Intent  on  the  ]iier-glass,  undoubtedly  meaning 

To  see  if  perhaps  it  did  n't  need  cleaning. 

She  turned  as  1   entered,  —  "Why,  Harry,  yuu 
sinner, 

I  thought  that  you  went  to  the  Flashers'  to  din- 
ner ! " 

"So  I  did,"  I  replied;   "but  the  <linner  is  swal- 
lowed 
And  digested,   I  trust,  for  't  is  now  nine  and 
more. 

So  being  relieved  from  that  duty,  I  followed 
Inclination,   which  led  me,  you  sec,  to  your 
door; 

And  now  will  your  ladyship  so  condescend 

As  just  to  inform  me  if  you  intend 

Your  beatity  atul  graces  and  presence  to  lend 

(.\11  of  which,  wlien  I  own,  1  hope  no  one  will 
borrow) 

To  the  Stuckups,  whos<'  party,  you  know,  is  to- 
morrow ? " 

The  fair  Flora  looked  up  with  a  |iitifid  air, 
And  answered  quite  promptly,   "  Why,  Harry, 

mon  chcr, 
I  .should  like  above  all  things  to  go  with  you 

there  ; 
I'.iit  really  and  truly       I  'vc  nothing  to  wear." 


"  Nothing  to  wear !  go  just  as  you  are  ; 

Wear  the  dress  you  have  on,  and  you '11  be  by 

far, 
I  engage,  the  most  bright  and  particular  star 

On  the  Stuckup  horizon"—  1   stopped—  for 
her  eye. 
Notwithstanding  this  delicate  onset  of  flattery. 
Opened  on  me  at  once  a  most  terrible  battiM-y 

Of  scorn  and  amazement.  She  made  no  reply. 
Hut  gave  a  slight  turn  to  the  end  of  her  nose 

(That  pure  Grecian  feature),  as  much  as  to  say. 
"  How  absurd  that  any  sane  man  should  suppose 
Tliiit  a  lady  would  go  to  a  ball  in  the  clothes, 

\o   matter   how   tine,   that   she   wears  every 
day!" 

So  I  ventured  again  :   "  Wear  your  crimson  bio- 

cade  " 
(Second  turn-up  of  nose) — "That's  too  daik 

by  a  shade." 
"Your     blue     .silk"' — "That's     too     heavy." 

"Your  pink"  —  "That's  too  light." 
"Wear   tulle   over    satin" — "I    can't   endure 

white." 
"Your    rose-colored,     then,     the    best    of    the 

batch"  — ■ 
"  I  have  n't  a  thread  of  point  lace  to  match." 
"  Your  brown  moire  anliijuc"  —  "Yes,  and  look 

like  a  Quaker." 
"The    pearl-colored" — "I    would,    but    that 

plaguy  dressmaker 
flas  had  it  a  week."  "  Then  that  cxipiisite  lilac. 
In  wliitdi  you  would  melt  the  heart  of  a  Shylock  " 
(Here  till'  nose  took  again  the  same  elevation)  — 
"  1  would  n't  wear  that  for  the  whole  of  creation." 
"  Why  not !     It 's  my  fancy,  there  's  nothing 

could  strike  it 
As  more  cotnme  il/aiU"  —  "  Yes,  but,  dear  me  ! 

that  lean 
Sophronia  Stuckup  has  got  one  just  like  it. 
And  I  won't  appeardresscd  likea  chit  of  sixteen." 
"Then  that  splendid  purple,  that  .sweet   -Maza- 
rine, 
That  superb  point  d'aiyuille,  that  imperial  given, 
That  zephyr-like  tarleton,  that  rich  grtnadine"  — 
"  Ivot  one  of  all  which  is  fit  to  be  seen," 
Said  the  lady,  becoming  excited  and  flushed. 
"Then  wear,"  1  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  which  ([uite 

crushed 
Opposition,  "that  gorgeous  toiUtlr  which  you 

sported 
In  Paris  last  spring,  at  the  grand  presentation. 
When  you  quite  turned  the  head  of  the  head  of 

the  nation  ; 
And  by  all  the  grand  court  were  so  very  much 

courted." 
The  end  of  the  nose  was  portcntou.sIy  tipiied  uji. 
And  both  the  bright  eyes  shot  forth  imlignation. 
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As  she  burst  upon  rue  with  the  fierce  exclamation,    On  the  whole,  do  you  think  he  would  have  much 

"  I  have  worn  it  three  times  at  the  least  calcula- 

to spare, 

tion, 

If  he  married  a  woman  with  nothing  to  wear  ? 

And  that  and  most  of  my  diesses  are  ripped 

up ! " 

Since  that  night,  taking  pains  that  it  should  not 

Here  I  ripped  out  something,  perhaps  rather  rash. 

be  bruited 

Quite  innocent,  though  ;   but,  to  use  an  ex- 

Abroad in  society,  1  've  instituted 

pression                                                          A  course  of  inquiiy,  extensive  and  thorough, 

More  striking  than  classic,  it  "settled  my  hash," 

On  this  vital  subject,  and  find,  to  my  horror, 

And  proved  very  soon  the  last  act  of  our  session. 

That  the  fair  Flora's  case  is  by  no  means  sur- 

"Fiddlesticks, is  it,  sir?     I  wonder  the  ceiling 

prising, 

Does  n't  fall  down  and  crash  you  —  oh  1  you  men 

But  that  there  exists  the  gi-eatest  distress 

have  no  feeling; 

In  our  female  comnmuity,  solely  arising 

You  selfish,  unnatural,  illiberal  creatures. 

From  this  unsupplied  destitution  of  dress, 

J 

A\Tio  set  yourselves  up  as  patterns  and  preachers. 

Whose  unfortunate  victims  are  filling  the  air 

^ 

Your  silly  pretense,  —  why,  what  a  mere  guess  !  With  the  pitiful  wail  of  "  Nothing  to  wear." 

it  is !                                                                    Researches  in  some  of  the  "  Tpper  Ten"  districts 

Pray,  what  do  you  know  of  a  woman's  necessities  / 

Reveal  the  most  painful  and  startling  statistics. 

1  have  told  you  and  showed  you  I  've  nothing  to 

Of  which  let  me  mention  only  a  few  : 

wear, 

In  one  single  house,  on  Fifth  Avenue, 

And  it 's  perfectly  plain  you  not  only  don't  care. 

Tliree  young  ladies  were  found,  all  below  twenty- 

But  you  do  not  believe  me  "  (liere  the  nose  went 

two. 

still  higher). 

Who  have  been  three  whole  weeks  without  any- 

" I  suppose,  if  you  dared,  you  woidd  call  me  a 

thing  new 

liar. 

In  the  way  of  flounced  silks,  and  thus  left  in  the 

Our  engagement  is  ended,  sir  —  yes,  on  the  spot ; 

lurch 

You're  a  brute,  and  a  monster,  and — I  don't 

Are  unable  to  go  to  baU,  concert,  or  church. 

know  what." 

In  another  large  mansion,  near  the  same  place. 

I  mildly  suggested  the  words  —  Hottentot, 

Was  found  a  deplorable,  heartrending  case 

Pickpocket,  and  cannibal,  Tartar,  and  thief, 

Of  entire  destitution  of  Brussels  point  lace. 

As  gentle  expletives  which  might  give  relief  ; 

In  a  neighboring  block  there  was  fouiul,  in  thive 

But  this  only  proved  as  a  spark  to  the  powder. 

calls. 

And   the   storm  I  had  raised  came   faster   and 

Total    want,    long    continued,    of    camels'-hair 

louder : 

shawls ; 

It  blew  and  it  raiueil,  thundered,  lightened,  and 

And  a  suffering  family,  whose  case  exhibits 

hailed 

The  most  pressing  need  of  real  ermine  tippets  ; 

Interjections,  verbs,  pronouns,  tilllanguage  quite 

One  deserving  young  lady  almost  unable 

failed 

To  sui'vive  for  the  want  of  a  new  Russian  sable ; 

To  express  the  abusive,  and  then  its  arrears 

Another  confined  to  the  house,  when  it 's  windiei- 

Weie  brought  up  all  at  once  by  a  torrent  of  tears, 

Than  usual,  because  her  shawl  is  n't  India. 

And  my  last  faint,  des{)airing  attempt  at  an  obs- 

Still  another,   whose  tortures  have  been  most 

Ei-vation  was  lost  in  a  tempest  of  sobs. 

terrific 
Ever  since  the  sad  loss  of  the  steamer  Pacific, 

■\Vell,  I  felt  for  the  lady,  and  felt  for  my  hat,  too, 

In  which  were  engulfed,  not  friend  or  relation 

Improvised  on  the  crown  of  the  latter  a  tattoo. 

(For  whose  fate  she  perhajis  might  have  found 

III  lieu  of  expressing  the  feelings  which  lay 

consolation, 

Quite  too  deep  for  words,  as  Wordsworth  would 

Or  borne  it,  at  least,  with  serene  resignation), 

say; 

But  the  choicest  assortment  of  French  .sleeves 

Then,  without  going  through  the  form  of  a  bow. 

and  collars 

Found  myself  in   the   entry  —  I   hardly  knew 

Ever  sent  out  from  Paris,  worth   thousands  of 

how,  — 

dollars. 

On  doorstep  and  sidewalk,   past  lamp-post  and 

And  all  as  to  style  most  rrcherche  and  rare. 

square. 

The  want  of  which  leaves  her  with  nothing  to  wear. 

At  home  and  up  stairs,  in  my  own  easy-chair  ; 

.And  renders  her  life  so  drear  and  dyspeptic 

Poked  my  feet  into  slippers,  my  fire  into  blaze. 

That  .she 's  quite  a  recluse,  and  almost  a  skeptic  ; 

And  said  to  myself,  as  I  lit  my  cigar, 

For  she  touchingly  says  that  this  sort  of  grief 

Supposing  a  man  had  the  wealth  of  the  Czar 

Cannot  find  in  Religion  the  slightest  relief. 

Of  the  Russia.'!  to  boot,  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 

And  Philosophy  h.^s  not  a  maxim  to  spare 

, 

h^ ■ 
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For  the  \-ic'tim  of  such  overwhelming  despair. 
Hut  the  saddest  by  far  of  all  these  sad  features 
Is  the  cnu'lty  practised  upon  the  poor  creatures 
By  husbands  and  fathei-s,   real   Bluebeards  and 

Tinions, 
Who  lesist  the  most  touching  appeals  made  for 

diamonds 
By  their  wives  and  their  daughtei-s,  and  leave 

them  for  days  j 

I'nsupplied  with  new  jeweliy,  fans,  or  bouquets,  ! 
Kven  laugh  at  their  miseries  whenever  they  have 

a  chance, 
And  deride  their   demands   a.s  useless  extrava- 
gance ; 
One  case  of  a  bride  was  brought  to  my  view,         i 
Too  sad  for  belief,  but,  alas !  't  was  too  true, 
Whose  husband  refused,  as  savage  as  Charon, 
To  permit  her  to  take  more  than  ten  trunks  to 

Sharon. 
'I'lie  consequence  was,  that  when  she  got  there, 
.\t  the  end  of  three  weeks  she  liad  iiotliing  to 

wear, 
.\ud  when  she  proposed  to  finish  the  season 
.Vt  Newport,  the  monster  refused  out  and  out, 
For  his  infamous  conduct  alleging  no  reason. 
Except  that  the  waters  were  goo<l  for  his  gout. 
Such   treatment   as   this   was  too  shocking,   of 

course. 
And  proceedings  are  now  going  on  for  divorce. 

But  why  harrow  the  feelings  by  lifting  the  cur- 
tain 
From  these  scenes  of  woe  !     Enough,  it  is  cei-t^iin, 
Has  hen;  been  disclosed  to  stir  up  the  pity 
1  )f  every  benevolent  heart  in  the  city. 
And  spur  up  Humanitj'  into  a  canter 
To  rush  ami  relieve  these  sad  cases  instanter. 
Won't  somebody,  moved   by  this  touching  de- 
scription. 
Come  forward  to-morrow  and  head  a  subscription  ? 
Won't   some   kind    jihilaiitlnopist,    seeing  that 

aiil  is 
So  needed  at  once  by  these  indigent  ladies. 
Take   charge   of  the  matter?    Or  won't  Peter 

Cooper 
The  corner-stone  lay  of  some  splendid  sujier- 
Stnnture,  like  that  which  to-day  links  his  name 
In  the  Union  unending  of  honor  and  fame  ; 
.\n<l  found  a  new  charity  just  for  the  care 
Of  these  unha|ipy  women  with  nothing  to  wear. 
Which,  in  view  of  the  cash  which  would  daily 

be  claimed. 
The  Laying-oul  Hospital  well  might  be  named  ? 
Won't  Stewart,  or  some   of  our  ilry-goods  im- 
porters, 
T.-ike  a  contract  for  clothing  our  wives  and  our 

ihuighters  ? 
I  ir,  to  fui  nish  the  cash  to  supply  these  distre*  tes. 


And  life's  pathway  strew  with  shawls,  collars, 

and  dres.ses, 
Ere  the  want  of  them  makes  it  mucli  rougher 

and  thornier. 
Won't  some  one  discover  a  nt-w  ( 'alifornia  '. 

0  ladies,  dear  ladies,  the  next  sunny  day 
Please  trundle  your  hoops  just  out  of  liroadway. 
From  its  whirl  and  its  bustle,   its  fashion  and 

pride. 
And  temples  of  trade  which  tower  on  each  side. 
To  the  alleys  ami  lanes,  where  Misfoi-tuue  and 

Guilt 
Their  children   have  gathered,   their  city  have 

built ; 
W  here  Hunger  and  Vice,  like  twin  beasts  of  prey. 
Have  hunted  their  \-ictinis  to  gloom  and  de- 
spair ; 
Raise  the  lich,  dainty  dres.s,  and  the  line  broi- 

dered  skirt. 
Pick  your  delicate  way  through  dampness  and 

dirt. 
Grope    through    the   dark    dens,    climli    the 

rickety  stair 
To  the  garret,   where  wretches,  the  young  and 

the  old. 
Half  starved  and  half  naked,  lie  crouched  from 

the  cold. 
See  those  skeleton  limbs,  those  frost-bitten  feet, 
All  bleeding  and  bi'uise<l  by  the  stones  of  the 

street  ; 
Hear  the  sharp  cry  of  childhood,  the  deep  groans 

that  swell 
From  the  poor  dying  creature  who  writhes  on 

the  floor. 
Hear  the  curses  that  sound  like  the  echoes  of 

Hell, 
As  you  sicken  and  shudder  and  lly  from  the 

door  ; 
Then  home  to  your  wardrobes,  and  say,  if  you 

dare,  — 
Spoiled  children  of  Fashion,  —  you  've  nothing  to 

wear ! 

And  0,  if  perchance  there  should  be  a  sphere 
Where  all  is  made  riglit  which  so  puz/les  us  here. 
Where  the  glare  and  the  glitter  and  tinsel  of  Time 
Fade  and  die  in  the  light  of  that  region  sublime, 
Where  the  soul,   disi'nchanted    of    lli'sh    and  of 

sense, 
Unscreened    by   its  trappings  and   shows   and 

pretense. 
Must  be  clotheil  for  the  life  and  the  service  above, 
With  purity,  truth,  faith,  meekness,  and  love  ; 
O  daughters  of  Earth  !  foolish  virgins,  beware  ! 
Lest  in  that  upper  realm  you  have  nothing  to 

wear  ! 

William  ai.i.fn  Butler. 


PLAIN  LANGUAGE  FROM  TRVTBTVTL  JAMES. 

POPULARLY  KNOWN  AS  "THE  HEATHEN  CHINEE." 

Which  I  wish  to  remark  — 

And  my  language  is  plain  — 
That  for  ways  that  are  dark 

And  for  tricks  that  are  vain, 
The  heathen  Chinee  is  peculiar : 

Which  the  same  I  would  rise  to  explain. 

Ah  Sin  was  his  name  ; 

And  I  shall  not  deny 
In  regard  to  the  same 

What  that  name  might  imply  ; 
But  his  smile  it  was  pensive  and  childliki'. 

As  I  freipieut  remarked  to  Bill  Nye. 

It  was  August  the  third, 

And  quite  soft  was  the  skies. 
Which  it  might  be  inferred 

That  Ah  Sin  was  likewise  ; 
Yet  he  played  it  that  day  upon  William 

And  me  in  a  way  I  despise. 

Which  we  had  a  small  game, 

And  Ah  Sin  took  a  hand  ; 
It  was  euchre.     The  same 

He  did  not  understand  , 
But  he  smiled,  as  he  sat  by  the  table. 

With  the  smile  that  was  childlike  and  bland. 

Yet  the  cards  they  were  stocked 

In  a  way  that  I  grieve. 
And  my  feelings  were  shocked 

At  the  state  of  Nye's  sleeve, 
AVhich  was  stuffed  full  of  aces  and  bowers. 

And  the  same  with  intent  to  deceive. 

liut  the  hands  that  were  played 

By  that  lieatlien  Chinee, 
And  the  points  tliat  he  made, 

Were  quite  friglitful  to  see,  — 
Till  at  last  he  put  do\ra  a  right  bower. 

Which  the  same  Nye  had  dealt  nnto  nie. 

Tlien  I  looked  iqj  at  Nye, 

And  he  gazed  upon  me  ; 
.\nd  he  rose  with  a  sigh, 

And  said,  "  Can  this  be  ? 
We  are  ruined  by  Chinese  cheap  labor, "  — 

And  he  went  for  that  heathen  Chinee. 

In  the  scene  that  ensued 

I  did  not  take  a  hand. 
But  the  floor  it  was  strewed, 

I /ike  the  leaves  on  the  strand,  _ 

With  the  cards  that  Ah  Sin  had  been  hiding 

In  the  game  "he  did  not  understand." 


In  his  sleeves,  which  were  long. 

He  had  twenty-four  jacks,  — 
Which  was  coming  it  strong. 

Yet  I  state  but  the  facts. 
And  we  found  on  his  nails,  which  were  taper,  — 

AVhat  is  frequent  in  tapers,  —  that 's  wax. 

Which  is  why  I  remark. 

And  my  language  is  jilain, 
That  for  ways  that  are  dark. 

And  for  tricks  that  are  vain, 
Tile  heathen  Chinee  is  peculiar,  — 

Which  the  same  I  am  free  to  maintain. 

BRET  HARTE. 


THE  SOCIETY  UPON  THE  STANISLAUS. 

I   RESIDE  at  Table  Mountain,  and  my  name  is 

Truthful  James  : 
I  am  not  up  to  small  deceit  or  any  sinful  games ; 
And  I  '11  tell  in  simple  language  what  I  know 

about  the  row 
That  broke  up  our  Society  upon  the  Stanislow. 

But  first  I  would  remark,  that  't  is  not  a  proper 

plan 
For  any  scientific  gent  to  whale  his  fellow-man  ; 
And,  if  a  member  don't  agree  with  his  peculiar 

whim. 
To  lay  for  that  same  member  for  to  ' '  put  a 
head  "  on  him. 

Now,  nothing  could  be  finer,  or  more  beautiful 

to  see. 
Than  the  first  six  month.s'  proceedings  of  that 
same  society ; 
Till  Bro\^^l  of  Calaveras  brought  a  lot  of  fossil 

bones 
Tliat  he  found  within  a  tunnel  ni'ar  the  tene- 
ment of  .Jones. 

Then  Brown  he  read  a  paper,  and  he  reconstructed 

there, 
From  those  same  bones,  an  animal  that  was  ex- 
tremely rare  ; 
And  .lones  then  asked  the  Cliair  for  a  susijen- 

sion  of  the  rules, 
Till  he  could  prove  that  those  same  bones  was 
one  of  his  lost  mules. 

Tlien  Brown  he  smiled  a  bitter  smile,  and  said 

he  was  at  fault  ; 
It  seemed  he  had  been  trespassing  on  Jones's 

familv  vault ; 
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He  was  a  most  sarcastic  man,  this  quiet  Mr. 

Brown, 
And  on  several  occasions  he  had  cleaned  imt 

the  town. 

Xow  I  hold  it  is  not  decent  for  a  scientific  geut 
To  say  another  is  an  ass,  —  at  lea.st,  to  all  intent ; 
Kor  should  the  individual  who  happens  to  be 

meant 
Reply  by  heaving  rocks  at  him  to  any  gmit 
extent. 

Then  Abner  Dean  of  Angel's  raised  a  point  of 

order,  when 
A  chunk  of  old  red  sand.stone  took  him  in  the 
abdomen  ; 
And  he   smiled  ,r  kind  of  sickly  smile,  and 

curled  up  on  the  floor. 
And  the  subsequent  proceedings  interested  him 
no  more. 

For  in  less  time  than  I  write  it,  everj'  member 

did  engage 
Ina  warfare  with  the  reinnantsof  a  palseozoic  age ; 
And  the  way  they  heaved  those  fossils  in  their 

anger  was  a  sin. 
Till  the  .skull  of  an  old  mammoth  caved  the 
head  of  Thompson  in. 

And  this  is  all  I  have  to  say  of  these  impio]«'r 

games. 
For  1  live  at  Table  Mountain  ami  my  name  is 
Truthful  .lames, 
And  I  've  told  in  simple  language  what  I  know 

about  the  row 
That  broke  up  our  Society  upon  the  Stanislow. 

KRF.T  HAKTl^, 


HER  LETTER. 

1  'm  sitting  alone  by  the  fire, 
Dressed  just  as  1  came  from  the  dance, 
I  n  a  robe  even  ynu  would  admire,  — 
It  cost  a  cool  thousand  in  France  : 
I  'm  bediamonded  out  of  all  reason, 
My  hair  is  done  up  in  a  cue  : 
In  short,  sir,  "  the  belle  of  the  sea.son  " 
Is  wasting  an  hour  on  you. 

A  dozen  engagements  I  've  broken  : 

1  left  in  the  midst  of  a  set ; 

I,ikewise  a  pro|)osal,  half  spoken. 

That  waits  —  on  the  stairs  —  for  me  yet. 

'I'lu-y  say  he  '11  be  rich,  —  when  he  gi'ows  up, 

.And  then  he  adores  me  indeed. 

And  you,  sir,  are  turning  your  no.sc  up. 

Three  thousand  miles  off,  as  you  read. 


"And  how  do  I  like  my  position  ?" 
"And  what  do  I  think  of  New  York  ?  " 
"And  now,  in  my  higher  ambition, 
With  whom  do  I  waltz,  flirt,  or  talk  ?  " 
"  .\nd  isn't  it  nice  to  have  riches 
And  diamonds  an<l  silks  and  all  that  ? " 
"  And  are  n't  it  a  change  to  the  ditches 
.^nd  tunnels  of  Poverty  Flat  ?  " 

Well,  yes,  —  if  you  saw  us  out  driving 
Kach  day  in  the  park,  four-in-hand  ; 
If  you  saw  poor  dear  mamma  contriving 
To  look  supernatui'ally  gi'and,  — 
If  you  saw  papa's  picture,  as  taken 
r>y  Brady,  and  tinted  at  that,  — 
Vou  'd  never  suspect  he  sold  baecin 
And  flour  at  Poverty  Flat. 

And  yet,  just  this  moment,  when  sitting 
In  the  glare  of  the  grand  chandelier. 
In  the  bustle  and  glitter  befitting 
The  "  finest  soiree  of  the  year," 
In  the  mists  of  a  gaze  dc  chanMnj 
And  the  hum  of  the  smallest  of  talk,  — 
Somehow,  Joe,  1  thought  of  "The  Ferry," 
.'Vnd  the  dance  that  we  had  on  "  The  Folic  " 

Of  Harrison's  barn,  with  its  muster 
I  )f  flags  festooned  over  the  wall  ; 
(If  the  candles  that  shed  their  soft  luster 
;\nd  tallow  on  head-dress  and  shawl  ; 
Of  the  steps  that  we  took  to  one  fiddle  ; 
Of  the  dress  of  my  (jueer  vis-d-ris  ; 
."Vnil  how  1  once  went  down  the  middle 
With  the  man  that  shot  Sandy  McGee  ; 

Of  the  moon  that  wa.s  quietly  sleeping 
On  the  hill,  when  the  time  came  to  go  ; 
Of  the  few  baby  peaks  that  were  peeping 
From  under  their  bedclothes  of  snow  ; 
Of  that  ride,  —  that  to  me  was  the  rarest  ; 
Of —  the  something  you  said  at  the  gate  : 
Ah,  .Toe,  then  I  was  n't  an  heiress 
To  "the  best-paying  lead  in  the  State." 

Well,  well,  it's  all  piust ;  yet  it's  funny 
To  think,  as  1  stood  in  the  glare 
Of  fashion  and  beauty  and  money. 
That  1  should  be  thinking,  right  there, 
Of  some  one  who  lireasted  higli  water, 
And  swam  the  North  Fork,  and  all  thai. 
Just  to  dance  with  old  Folinsbce's  daughter, 
The  Lily  of  Poverty  Flat. 

But  goodness  !  what  nonsense  1  'm  writing  ! 

(Mamma  .says  my  taste  still  is  low,  i 
I  Instead  of  my  trium])hs  reciting, 
1  I  'm  spooning  on  Jo.seph,  —  heigli-ho  1 
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And  1  'm  to  be  "  tinishi-d  "  by  travi-1, 
W'liatever  's  the  meaning  of  that,  — 
I ),  why  did  papa  strike  pay  gravel 
1 11  di-ifting  ou  Poverty  Flat  ? 

f  ;ood  uight,  —  here  's  the  end  of  my  pajier  ; 
( lood  night,  —  if  the  longitude  please,  — 
Kor  maybe,  while  wasting  my  taper, 
Vnur  sun  's  climbing  over  the  trees. 
Hut  know,  if  you  have  n't  got  riches. 
And  are  poor,  dearest  Joe,  and  all  that, 
Tliat  my  heart 's  somewhere  there  in  the  ditches. 
And  you  've  struck  it,  —  on  Poverty  Flat. 

BRET  harte. 


THE  VEGETABLE  GIRL. 

BEHiNn  a  market  stall  in.stalled, 

1  mark  it  every  day. 
Stands  at  her  stand  the  fairest  girl 

I  've  met  within  the  bay  ; 
Her  two  lips  are  of  cherry  red. 

Her  hands  a  pretty  pair. 
With  such  a  pretty  tuni-up  nose, 

iind  lovely  reddish  hair. 

'T  is  there  she  stands  from  morn  till  night, 

Her  customers  to  please. 
And  to  appease  their  appetite 

She  sells  them  beans  and  peas. 
.\ttracted  by  the  glances  from 

The  apple  of  her  eye, 
-And  by  her  Chili  apples  too. 

Each  passer-by  will  buy. 

She  stands  upon  her  little  feet 

Throughout  the  livelong  day. 
And  sells  her  celery  and  things  — 

A  big  feat,  by  the  way. 
Slie  changes  off  her  stock  for  change, 

Atfending  to  each  call. 
And  when  she  has  but  one  beet  left. 

She  says,  "  Now  that  beat 's  all  !  " 

MAY  Taylor. 


SONNET  TO  A  CLAM. 


Dum  tacent  clamant 


iNoi.oRlors  friend  !  most  confident  1  am 

Thy  life  is  one  of  very  little  ease  ; 

Allieit  men  mock  thee  in  tlieir  similes 
.■\iicl  prate  of  being  "  happy  as  a  clam  !  " 
\\\i:\i  though  thy  sliell  protects  thy  fragile 

From  the  sharp  bailiti's  of  the  briny  sea  ? 

Thy  valves  are,  sure,  no  safety-valves  to  thee. 
While  rakes  are  free  to  desecrate  thy  l)cd, 


And  bear  thee  off —  as  foemen  take  their  spoil  — 
Far  from  tliy  friends  and  family  to  roam  ; 
Forced,  like  a  Hessian,  from  thy  native  home. 
To  meet  destruction  in  a  foreign  broil ! 

Though  thou  art  tender,  yet  thy  liumble  banl 
I      Declares,  0  clam  !  thy  case  is  shocking  liard. 

I  InriN  f.OnFRRV  SAM' 


head 


THE  NANTUCKET  SKIPPER. 

II.VNV  a  long,  long  year  ago, 

Nantucket  skippers  had  a  plan 
( If  linding  out,  though  "  lying  low," 

How  near  New  York  their  schooners  ran. 

They  greased  the  lead  before  it  fell, 
!      .Vnd  then  by  sounding,  through  the  night. 
Knowing  the  soil  that  stuck  so  well. 
They  always  guessed  theii'  reckoning  right. 

A  skipper  gray,  whose  eyes  were  dim, 
Could  tell,  by  tasting,  just  the  spot. 

And  so  below  he  'd  "douse  the  glim,"  — 
After,  of  course,  his  "something  hot." 

Snug  in  his  berth,  at  eight  o'clock. 
This  ancient  skipper  might  be  foiuid  ; 

No  matter  how  his  craft  would  rock, 

He  slept,  —  for  skippers'  naps  are  sound. 

The  watch  on  deck  would  now  and  then 
Kuu  down  and  wake  him,  with  the  lead  ; 

He  'd  up,  and  taste,  and  tell  the  men 
How  many  miles  they  went  ahead. 

One  night 't  was  .lotham  Maiden's  watch, 
A  curious  wag,  —  the  pediUer's  son  ; 

And  so  he  mused,  (the  wanton  wretch  !) 
"  To-night  I  '11  have  a  gi-ain  of  fun. 

"  We  're  all  a  set  of  stupid  fools, 
To  think  the  skipper  knows,  by  tasting, 

What  gi-ound  he  's  on  ;  Nantucket  schools 
Don't  teach  such  stuff,  with  all  their  basting ! ' 

j  And  so  he  took  the  well-greased  lead. 

And  rubbed  it  o'er  a  bo.x  of  earth 
That  stood  on  deck,  — a  parsnip- bed,  — 
i      And  then  he  sought  the  skipper's  berth. 

"  Where  are  we  now,  sir  ?     Please  to  taste." 
The  skipper  yawned,  put  out  his  tongue. 

Opened  his  eyes  in  wondrous  haste. 
And  then  upon  the  floor  he  sprung  ! 

The  skipper  stormed,  and  tore  his  hair. 

Hauled  on  his  boots,  and  roared  to  Marden, 

"  N'antiicket  's  .sunk,  and  here  we  .are 

Right  over  old  Marm  Hai'kett's  garden  !  " 

James  T.  fields. 
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THE  TWINS. 

In"  form  and  feature,  face  and  limb, 

I  grew  so  like  my  brother, 
That  folks  got  taking  me  for  him. 

And  each  for  one  another. 
It  puzzled  all  our  kith  and  kin, 

It  reached  an  awful  jiiteh, 
For  one  of  us  was  born  a  twin. 

And  not  a  soul  knew  which. 

One  day  (to  make  the  matter  worse), 

Before  our  names  were  fixed, 
As  we  were  being  washed  by  nurse. 

We  got  completely  mixed. 
And  thus  you  see,  by  Fate's  decree 

(Or  rather  nurse's  whim), 
Jly  brother  .John  got  christened  me. 

And  I  got  christened  Mm. 

This  fatal  likeness  even  dogged 

My  footsteps  wlien  at  school, 
And  I  was  always  getting  flogged,  — 

For  John  turned  out  a  fool. 
I  put  this  question  hopelessly 

To  every  one  I  knew,  — 
Wliat  would  you  do,  if  you  were  me. 

To  prove  that  you  were  ?/ot(  ? 

Onr  close  resemblance  turned  the  tide 

Of  our  domestic  lifi'  ; 
For  somehow  my  intended  bride 

Became  my  brother's  wife. 
In  short,  year  after  year  the  same 

Absurd  mistakes  went  on  ; 
And  wlicn  I  died,  —  the  neighbors  came 

And  buried  brother  John  ! 

Hrnry  S.  LErr.H. 


THE   RETORT 

Oi.i)  Birch,  who  ttiught  the  \'illage  school. 

Wedded  a  maid  of  homespun  habit  ; 
He  was  as  stubborn  as  a  mule. 

And  she  as  jilayful  a.s  a  rabbit. 
Poor  Kate  had  scarce  become  a  wife 

Before  her  husband  sought  to  make  her 
The  pink  of  country  polished  life, 

And  prim  and  formal  as  a  Quakei-. 

One  day  the  tutor  went  abroad. 

And  simple  Katie  sadly  missed  him  ; 
When  he  returned,  behind  her  lord 

She  shyly  stole,  and  fondly  kis.seil  liim. 
The  husband's  anger  rose,  and  red 

And  white  his  face  altermitc  grew  ; 
"  Less  freedom,  ma'am  I "  Kate  sighed  and  said, 

" ((.  dear !  I  did  n't  know  't  was  you  I " 

GBOKCB  P.  MORRIS 


FERGUSON'S  CAT. 

Theke  was  a  man  named  Ferguson, 

He  lived  on  Market  Street, 
He  had  a  speckled  Thomas  cat. 

That  could  n't  well  be  beat. 
He  'd  catch  more  rats  and  mice  and  sich, 

Thau  forty  cats  could  eat. 

This  cat  would  come  into  a  room 

And  climb  upon  a  cheer. 
And  there  he'd  set  and  lick  hisself 

.\nd  purr  so  awful  queer, 
Tli:it  Ferguson  would  yell  at  him  ; 

And  then  he  'd  purr-severe. 

And  then  he  'd  climli  the  mooidit  fence. 

And  loaf  around  and  yowl. 
And  spit  and  claw  another  cat 

Alongside  of  the  jowl. 
And  then  they  both  would  shake  tlieir  tails 

.\nd  .junip  about  and  ho»l. 

0,  this  here  cat  of  Ferguson's 

Was  fearful  then  to  see  ; 
He  'd  yell  jirecisely  like  he  was 

In  awful  agony  ; 
You '<1  think  some  (irst-class  stomach-ache 

Had  struck  some  small  baby. 

.■\nil  all  the  mothers  in  the  street, 

Wak(Ml  by  the  horrid  din, 
Wo\dil  rise  right  uji  and  search  their  babes 

To  find  some  wori'ying  }»in  ; 
Aiul  still  this  vigorous  cat  would  kci'(i 

A  hoUerin'  like  sin. 

And  a.s  for  Mr.  Ferguson, 

'T  was  more  than  he  could  beiii-. 

And  so  he  hurled  his  bootjack  nui, 
Right  through  the  midnight  air. 

But  this  vociferous  Thomas  cat, 
Xot  one  cent  did  he  care. 

For  still  he  howled  and  kejit  his  fur 

A  standiu'  \\\>  on  end. 
And  his  old  sjiine  a  doiililin'  up 

As  far  as  it  would  bind. 
As  if  his  hopes  for  hnppiue.ss 

Oid  on  his  lungs  dcpiud. 

But  while  a  curvin'  of  the  spine 

And  waitin'  to  attack 
A  cat  upon  another  fence. 

There  came  an  awful  crack  ; 
.\nd  this  here  speckled  Thomas  ca( 

Was  bn.sted  in  the   hack. 

When  Ferguson  cani^'  down  next  day. 
There  lay  his  old  feline, 
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And  not  a  life  was  left  in  him 
Although  he  had  had  uiue. 

"All  this  here  comes,"  said  Ferguson, 
"Of  curvin'  of  the  spine." 

Xow  all  yu  men  whose  tender  hearts 
This  ]>ainful  tale  does  rack. 

Just  take  this  moral  to  youiselves, 
All  of  you,  white  and  black, 

Don't  ever  go,  like  this  here  eat. 
To  gettin'  up  your  back  ! 


ANONVMOUS. 


THE  HEN. 

A  FAMOUS  hen  's  my  story's  theme, 

AVTiich  ne'er  was  known  to  tire 
Of  laying  eggs,  but  then  she  'd  scream 
So  loud  o'er  eveiT  egg,  't  would  seem 
The  house  must  be  on  fire. 


.\  turkey-cock,  who  ruled  tlie  walk, 

A  wiser  bird  and  older, 
I  ould  bear 't  no  more,  so  off  did  stalk 

Right  to  the  hen,  and  told  licr  : 
"  JIadam,  that  scream,  I  apprehend, 

.\dds  nothing  to  the  mattei  ; 
It  surely  helps  the  egg  no  whit ; 
Then  lay  your  egg,  and  done  with  it  ! 
I  pray  you,  madam,  as  a  friend, 

Cease  that  superfluous  clatter  ! 
You  know  not  how  't  goes  through  my  head  ' 
' '  Humph  !  very  likely  ! "  madam  said. 
Then,  proudly  putting  forth  a  leg,  — 
"  Uneducated  barnyard  fowl  ! 
You  know,  no  more  than  any  owl, 
The  noble  privilege  and  praise 
Of  authorship  in  modern  days  — 

I  'II  tell  you  why  I  do  it : 
First,  you  perceive,  I  lay  the  egg, 

And  then  —  review  it. " 

From  the  German  of  CLAUDIUS. 


ECCENTRIC 


Including  Scientific,  Philosophical,  and  Professional  ;  Macaronic  (a  burlesque  intermixture  of  languages) ;  Dialectic  ;  Parodies  and 
Burlesques;  Cento  Verses  (Patchwork);  Recipes:  Alliteration;  Chain  Verse  ;  Echo;  Pidgin  English  (the  dialect  in  use  between  the 
Chinese  and  the  English  and  -Americans) ;  Curious  Versification ;  and  Et>'mologi<:al  Exercitation,  — a  list  indicating  the  order  in  which 
the  examples  are  given. 


DAE  WIN. 

There  was  an  ape  in  the  days  that  were  earlier ; 
t'enturies  passed,  and  his  hair  grew  curlier  ; 
I  enturies  more  gave  a  thumb  to  his  wrist, 
Then  he  was  a  Man  and  a  Positivist. 

MORTIMER  Collins. 


IMPROMPTU, 

AT  A  BANQUET  GIVE.V  To  DR.   SIEMENS.  THE  IWESTOR  OE 
THE  GAS-FURNACE. 

I  p  we  may  trust  the  great  La  Place 

The  solar  system  once  was  gas  ; 

And  out  of  this,  together  whirled, 

Appeared  the  planets  and  the  world  ; 

Then,  through  successive  waves  of  change, 

Plutonic,  chemic,  anueous,  strange. 

The  c;ourse  of  progress  slowly  ran 

Through  rocks  and  protopla.sm  to  man. 
(As  for  the  forms,  from  protopla-sm 
Tlirough  tivc-toed  horses,  without  chasm, 
I  need  n't  say  that  Huxley  has  'em) ; 

.\iul  man,  its  we  could  tell  LaPlace, 

Is  chieHy  busy  making  gas ! 

Thus  Nature  rounds  her  wondrous  jilaii, 

.Viul  ends  it  just  where  it  began  I 

ROSSITER  W.   RAV.MOND. 


TO  THE  PLIOCENE  SKITLL. 

A  GEOLOGICAL   ADDRESS. 

"  A  human  skull  has  been  found  in  California,  in  the  pliocene 
formation.  This  skull  is  the  remnant,  not  only  of  the  earliest  pio- 
neer of  this  State,  but  the  oldest  known  human  being.  ...  The 
skull  was  found  in  a  shaft  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep,  two  miles 
from  .\ngel's,  in  Calaveras  County,  by  a  miner  named  James  Mat- 
son,  who  gave  it  to  Mr.  Scribner.  a  merchant,  and  he  gave  it  to  Dr. 
Jones,  who  sent  it  to  the  State  Geological  Survey The  pub- 
lished volume  of  the  State  Survey  on  the  Geology  of  California 
states  that  man  existed  contemporaneously  with  the  mastodon,  but 
this  fossil  proves  that  he  was  here  before  the  mastodon  was  known 
to  exist." —  VaiVy  Paper, 

"  Speak,   0  man,   less   recent !      Fragmentary 

fossil ! 
Primal  pioneer  of  pliocene  formation. 
Hid  in  lowest  drifts  below  the  earliest  stratum 
Of  Volcanic  tufa ! 

"  Older  than  the  beasts,    the  oldest   Palieothe- 
rium  ; 

Older  than  the  trees,  the  oldest  C'ryptogamia  ; 

Older  than  the  hills,  those  infantile  eruption.s 
j  Of  earth's  epidermis ! 

I 

j  "  Eo  —  Mio  —  Plio  —  what.soe'er  the  '  cene  '  was 
!  That  those  vacant  sockets  filled  with   awe  and 
wonder,  — 

Whether  shores  Devonian  or  Silurian  beaches,  — 
I  Tell  us  thy  sti-ange  story  ! 
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"Or  lins  the  Professor  slijjlitly  aiitedateil  | 

Bysomcthousaml years tliyadveiit  on  tliisjilaiiet,  j 

(jiving  thee  an  air  tliat  's  somewhat  better  titled  . 

For  cokl-blooiled  creatures  '  | 

"  Wert  thou  true  sjieetator  of  thut  niiglity  forest 
When  above  thy  hcail  tlie  stately  Sigillaria 
Hcared  its  cohmined  trunks  in  that  remote  and 
distant 
Carboniferous  epoeli  ' 

"Tell  US  of  tliat  scene,  — llie  dim  and  watery 
woodland, 

SdMgless,  silent,  hushed,  with  never  bird  or  in- 
sect, 

\iiled  with  spreading  fronds  and  screened  with 
tall  club-niosscs, 
Lycopodiacea  - 

"  When  beside  Ihec  walked   the  solemn   Plesio- 

saurus. 
And  around  thee  crept  the  festive  Icdithyosavirus, 
While  from   time  to  time  above  thee  flew  and 

circled 
Cheerful  Pterodactyls. 

'■  Tell  us  of  thy  food,  —  those  haH-inarinc  refec- 
tions, 

Crinoids  on  the  shell,  and  Urachijiods  iiu  nnla- 
Tel,  —  I 

I  'uttlc-lish  to  which  the  piatrre  of  Victor  Hugo 
Seems  a  periwinkle. 

"  S]K'ak,  thou  awful  vestige  of  the  earth's  crea- 
tion, — 
Solit^'iry  fragment  of  remains  organic  .' 
Ti  11  the  woiiilrous  secrets  of  thy  past  existence, — 
Speak  !  thou  oldest  ]iriniate  !  "  t 

I'ven  as  T  gazed,  a  thrill  of  the  maxilla 
And  a  lateral  movement  of  the  condyloid  )irocess. 
With    post-pliocene   sounds  of  healthy  mastica- 
tion. 
Giound  the  teeth  together  ; 

And  from  that  imperfect  dental  exhibition.  i 

.'^tained  with  cxjiressed  juices  of  the  weed  Nico- 
tian, 
Came  those    hollow  accents,   blent   with    softir 
murmurs 
Of  expectoration  : 

"  Which  my  name  is  Piowers,  and  my  crust  was 

busted 
falling  down  a  shaft,  in  Calaveras  County, 
I'.ut  1   d  tiike  it  kindly  if  you  'd  .send  the  pieces 
Home  to  old  Mis-souri  I" 

IJKET   HAKII  . 


THE  RISE  OF  SPECIES. 

I-KO-M    "THE    PARADISK     OF     BIRDS." 

MARESSEST  (Joquitur). 

The  rise  of  Species ;  can  it  be 
You  know  not  how  it  was  ?    Then  hear  from  me. 
Ho!  ye  obsolete  wings  in  the  outset  of  things, 

Wliich  the  clergy  Creation  mis<-all. 
There  was  naught  to  perplex  by  .shape,  species,  or 
.sex ; 

Indeed,  there  was  nothing  at  all. 
But  a  motion  most  comic  of  dust-motes  atomic, 

A  chaos  of  decimal  fractions. 
Of  which  each  under  Fate  was  impelled  to  his 
mate 

By  love  or  the  law  of  attractions. 
So  jarred  the  old  world,  in  blind  particles  hurled, 

And  love  was  the  first  to  attune  it. 
Yet  not  by  jirevision,  but  simple  collision,  — 

And  this  was  the  cau.se  of  the  Unit. 
That  such  was  the  feat,  which  evolved  light  and 
heat 

A  thousand  analogies  hint ; 
For  instance,  the  spark  from  the  hoof  in  the  dark, 

Or  the  striking  of  timler  and  Hint. 
Of  the  worhls  thus  begun,  the  lirst  wa-s  the  S\in, 

Who,  wishing  to  round  olf  his  girth, 
P>egan  to  perspire  with  great  circles  of  tire,  — 

And  this  was  the  cause  of  the  fkrth. 
Soon  desiring  to  pair.  Fire,  Water,  Earth,  Air, 

To  monogamous  custom  unused. 
All  joined  by  collusion  in  fortunate  fusion. 

And  so  the  Sponge  puzzle  produced. 
Now  the  Sjionge  liad  of  yore  manyiittributes  more 

Than  the  ]Kiwer  to  imbibe  or  expunge. 
And  his  lei.sure  beguiled  with  the  hope  of  a  child. 

ciioiirs. 
( )  philojirogenitive  Sponge  ! 

MARESNE.ST. 

Then  Ilim  let  ns  call  the  first  Parent  of  all. 
Though  the  clergy  desire  to  hoodwink  us  ; 

Tor  He  gave  to  the  Karth  the  first  animal  biitli, 
.'Vnd  conceived  the  Ornithorhymhus. 

riiiii;fs. 

Conceived  the  Oniilhoihynchus. 

M.\rii'.sNE.sr. 
N'l'^-.  who,  as  you  liave  heaiil.  has  a  bill   like  n 
bird, 
Hut  hair  and  four  legs  like  a  l«'ast. 
And  ))ossessed  in  his  kinil  a  moie  provident  mimi 
Than  you M  e'er  have  presumed  IVom  the  jniest ; 
For  he  saw  in  the  distance  the  strife  for  existence. 
That  must  his  grandchihlren  !)etide, 
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And  resolved  as  he  could,  for  their  ultimate  good, 

A  remedy  sure  to  provide. 
With  that,  to  jirepare  eacli  desiemlaiit  and  heir 

For  a  dillerent  diet  and  elime. 
He  laid,  as  a  test,  four  eggs  in  his  nest,  — 

But  he  only  laid  two  at  a  time. 
On  the  first  he  sat  still,  and  kept  using  his  bill,    j 

That  the  head  in  his  eliicks  might  prevail ; 
Ere  he  hatched  the  next  young,  head  downwards 
he  slung 
From  the  branches,  to  lengthen  his  tail. 
I  'onceive  how  he  watched,  till  his  chickens  were 
hatched, 
With  what  joy  he  observed  that  each  brood 
Wire  unlike  at  the  start,  had   their  dwellings 
apart, 
.\tu1  distinct  adaptations  for  food. 
Tliereafter  each  section  by  Nature's  .selection 

I'roceeded  to  husband  and  wive. 
Hut  the  tnith  can't  be  blinked,  that  the  weak 
grew  extinct. 
While  the  lusty  continued  to  thrive. 
F.ggs  were  laid  as  before,  but  each  time  more  and 
more  [ 

Varieties  struggled  and  bred, 
Till  (ine  end  of  the  scale  dropped  his  ancestor's 
tail, 
.Vnd  the  other  got  rid  of  his  head. 
From  the  l>ill,  in  brief  woixls,  were  developed  the 
birds. 
Unless  our  tame  pigeons  and  ducks  lie, 
From  the  tail  and  hind  legs,  in  the  second-laid 
eggs. 
The  apes  and  —  Professor  Huxley. 

CHOIif.s. 

The  ajies  and  Professor  Huxley. 

I 
.MARESNEST. 

Yes :  one  Protoplasm,  connecting  the  chasm 

'Twixt  mammal  and  reptile  and  roi'. 
With  millions  of  dozens  of  fungus  first  I'onsins, 

Ueduces  the  world  to  one  sto<'k  ; 
And  though  Man  has  a  place  from  the  Sponge  at 
the  base 
In  variety  farthest  removed, 
.■\nd  has  managed  to  reach  what  he  calls  sou!  anil 
■fpeecli. 
Yet  his  blood  is  t>y  langnage  approved. 
For  instance,  the  tribe  that  contrives  to  imbibe. 
With  the  friends,  who  believe  in  them,  pliinj;e 
Their  hands  with  mad  )iranks  into  railways  and 
banks. 
We  term  the  variety  Sponge. 
And  perhaps  like  our  .sire,  as  all  classes  mount 
higher. 
We  shall  merge  into  oneness  again. 


Our  species  absorb  all  the  rest  in  its  orb, 
And  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes  be  men. 


What!  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes  be  men! 

w  n.LiAM  John  courthope. 


THE  PHILOSOPHER  AND  HIS  DAUGHTER 

A  souKD  came  booming  through  the  air,  — 

"What  is  that  sound  '!"  ipioth  I. 
My  blue-eyed  pet,  with  golden  hair, 

Made  answer  presently,  • 

"  Papa,  you  know  it  very  well,  — 
That  sound  —  it  was  Saint  Pancras  Bell." 

"My  own  Louise,  put  down  the  cat. 

And  come  and  stand  by  me  ; 
1  "m  sad  to  hear  you  talk  like  that. 

Where  's  your  philosophy  ' 
Tliat  sound  —  attend  to  what  1  tell  — 
That  sound  was  not  Saint  Pancras  Bell. 

"  Sound  is  the  name  the  sage  selects 

For  the  concluding  term 
Of  a  long  series  of  effects. 

Of  which  that  blow  's  the  germ. 
The  follo\ving  brief  analysis 
Shows  the  interpolations.  Miss. 

"The  blow  which,  when  the  chiiiper  slips, 

F.alls  on  your  friend,  the  Bell, 
t'hanges  its  circle  to  ellipse, 

(A  word  you 'd  better  spell,) 
And  then  comes  elasticity, 
nestoring  what  it  used  to  be. 

"  Nay,  making  it  a  little  more. 

The  circle  shifts  about. 
As  much  as  it  shrunk  in  before 

The  Bell,  you  see,  swells  out ; 
.•Vnd  so  a  new  ellipse  is  made. 
(You  're  not  attending,  I  'in  afraid.) 

"This  change  of  form  distuibs  the  air, 

Which  in  its  turn  behaves 
In  like  ela.stic  fashion  there, 

f'reating  waves  on  waves  ; 
Which  press  each  other  onward,  dear, 
I'litil  the  utmost  finds  your  ear. 

"  Within  that  car  the  surgeons  find 

.\  tympanum  or  drum. 
Which  has  a  little  bone  behind,  — 

Malleus,  it's  called  by  some  ; 
Peojile  not  proud  of  Latin  grammar 
Huniblv  tran.slate  it  as  the  li;innner. 
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"The  wave's  vibrations  this  transniils 

On  to  the  inuus  hone 
(liiius  means  anvil),  wliich  it  hits, 

And  tliis  transfers  the  tone 
'I'd  the  small  os  orbiculare,  — 
The  tiniest  bone  that  jieople  carrv. 

"The  stapes  next  —  the  name  recalls 
A  stirrup's  fonn,  my  tlaughtei-  — 

Joins  three  half-circular  canals. 
Each  tilled  with  limpid  water  ; 

Their  curious  lining,  you  '11  observe, 

Made  of  the  auditory  nerve. 

"This  vilirates  next  —  and  then  we  find 

The  mystic  work  is  crowned  ; 
l'"or  then  my  daughter's  gentle  mind 

First  lecognizes  sound. 
.See  what  a  host  of  causes  swell 
To  make  up  what  you  call  the  '  Bell." 

.\wliile  she  i)aused,  my  bright  Kouise, 

And  pondered  on  the  citse  ; 
Then  settling  that  he  meant  to  tease, 

She  .slapped  her  father's  face  : 
"  You  bad  old  man,  to  sit  and  tell 
Such  gihberygosh  about  a  Uell  !  " 

sniKLEV  Brooks 


PHYSICS. 

THE  CNCONSCIOirs  POETIZI.NG  OF  A   IHill.oSOFHnR. 

TnEKK  is  no  force  however  great 
Can  stretch  a  cord  however  fine 
Into  a  horizontal  line 

That  .shall  be  accurately  straight. 

Wll-LIAM    WHEWliLL, 


THE   CHEMIST  TO   HIS  LOVE. 

I  LOVK  thee,  JIary,  and  thou  lovest  me,  — 

Our  mutual  flame  is  like  the  affinity 

'J'liat  dotli  e.xist  between  two  simple  bodies  : 

1  am  Potassium  to  thine  ( )xygen. 

'T  is  little  that  the  holy  marriage  vow 

.Shall  shortly  make  \is  one.     That  unity 

Is,  after  all,  but  met;iphysical. 

O,  would  that  1,  my  JIary,  were  an  acid, 

.\  living  acid  :  thou  an  alkali 

Endowed   with  hunnm  sense,   that,  brou^lit    lo 

gether, 
We  both  might  coalesce  into  one  salt, 
One  homogeneous  crystal.     0  that  thou 
Wert  (-'arbon,  and  myself  were  Hydrogen  ; 
We  woidd  unite  to  form  olefiant  gas. 
Or  (Mnunon  coal,  or  naphtha.     Would  to  lleavi^n 
That  I  were  Phosphorus,  and  thou  wert  l.inie. 
And  we  of  Lime  composed  a  Phosphuret  ! 
1  'd  be  conti^nt  to  be  Sulphuric  Acid, 
So  that  thou  might  be  Soda.     In  tliat  ca.se 
We  should  be  Glauber's  .Salt.      Wert  thou  .Mag- 
nesia, 
Instead  we'd  form  that's  named  from  Epsom. 
Couldst  thou  Potassa  be,  I  Aipui-fortis, 
Our  ha]>i)y  union  should  that  compound  fmni. 
Nitrate  of  Potash,  —  otherwise  Salt|ieter. 
And  thus,  our  several  natures  .sweetly  blent. 
We  'd  live  and  love  together,  until  death 
Shoidd  decompose  the  fleshly  tcrlimn  qiiiil. 
Leaving  our  souls  to  all  eternity 
Amalgamated.     Sweet,  thy  name  is  Briggs 
And  mine  is  Johnson.     Wherefore  .should  not  we 
Agree  to  form  a  Johnsonate  of  Briggs  ? 
We  will.     The  day,  the  happy  day,  is  nigh. 
When  Johnson  shall  with  lieauteous  Briggs  com- 
bine. 

I'UNCH. 


THE  COLLEGIAN  TO  HIS  BRIDE  : 

BEING  A  MATHHMATICAL  MAOKICAL  IN  TIM-:  SIMI'LEST  FOR.M. 

CriARMER,  on  a  given  straight  line, 
And  which  we  will  call  B  (', 
Meeting  at  a  common  point  A, 
Draw  the  lines  A  C,  A  B. 
But,  my  sweetest,  so  arrange  it 
That  they  're  equal,  all  the  tlirer-  ; 
Tlu^n  you  '11  tind  that,  in  the  sequel. 
All  their  angles,  too,  are  equal. 

Efpial  angles,  so  to  term  tliem, 
Kach  one  ojijiosite  its  brother  1 
E(|ual  joys  and  eijual  sorrows, 
y.q\m\  liopes,  't  were  sin  to  smother, 
Eijual,  —  O,  divine  ecstatics,  — 
Bawd  on  Mutton's  mathematics  ! 

I'UNCM. 


THE  ELECTRICIAN'S  VALENTINE. 

"  Till-:  tendrils  of  my  soul  are  twined 
With  thine,  though  nuiiiy  a  mile  apart 

.\nd  thine  in  close-coiled  circuits  wiml 
Around  the  magnet  of  my  henit. 


"Constant  a.<  Dauiell.  strong  as  drove, 

.Seething  through  all  its  depths,  like  Smee, 

My  heart  pours  forth  its  tide  of  love. 
And  all  its  circuits  close  in  thee. 

"  0,  tell  me,  when  along  the  line 
Kiom  my  full  heait  the  current  Hows, 

What  currents  are  iniluci'd  in  thine  ? 
(Mie  clii'k  from  tlir-e  will  .'iiil  mv  woes." 


■ 
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Through  many  an  Ohm  the  Weber  flew, 

NURSERY  RHYMES. 

And  clicked  tliis  answer  back  to  me,  — 

"  I  am  thy  Farad,  stanch  and  true. 

JOHN,    JOHN,    THE    PIPER's   SON. 

Charged  to  a  Volt  with  love  for  thee." 

Johannes,  Jobannes,  tibicine  natue 

ANONYMOUS. 

Fugit  perniciter  porcum  furatus, 
Sed  porcus  voratus,  Johannes  delatus, 

*~~ 

THE  LAWYER'S  INVOCATION  TO  SPRING. 

Et  plorans  per  vias  est  fur  flagellatus. 

AVhekeas.  on  certain  boughs  and  sprays 

TWINKLE,    TWINKLE,    LITTLE   STAl:. 

Xow  divers  birds  are  heard  to  sing, 

And  sundry  flowers  their  heads  upraise, 

Mica,  mica,  parva  stella  ; 

Hail  to  the  coming  on  of  Spring  ! 

Miror,  quicnam  si  tam  bella  ! 
Spleudens  eminus  in  illo. 

The  songs  of  those  said  birds  aronse 

Alba  velut  gemma,  coelo. 

The  memory  of  our  youthful  hours, 

As  green  as  those  s.iid  sprays  and  boughs. 

BOYS   AND    GIRLS,    COME   OUT  TO   PLAY. 

As  fresh  and  sweet  as  those  said  flowers. 

Gak^ons  et  filles  venez  toujours, 

The  birds  aforesaid,  —  hapjn'  pairs,  — 

La  lune  est  biilliante  comme  le  .jo\ir. 

Love,  'raid  the  aforesaid  boughs,  inshrines 

Venez  au  bruit  d'un  joyeiux  eclat 

In  freehold  nests  ;  themselves,  their  heirs, 

Venez  du  bons  cceurs,  on  ne  venez  pas. 

Administrators,  and  assigns. 

THREE   WISE   MEN    OF   GOTHAM. 

O  busiest  tenn  of  Cupid's  t'ourt. 

Where  tender  jilaintifl's  actions  bring,  — 

Tres  Philosophi  de  Tusculo 

Season  of  frolic  and  of  spoi-t. 

Mare  navigarunt  vasculo  : 

Hail,  as  aforesaid,  coming  Spring  ! 

Si  vas  id  esset  tutius 

Henry  P.  H.  brownell. 

Tibi  canerem  diutius. 

DING   DONG    BELL,    THE  CAT  's    IX    THE   WELL. 

* 

TONIS  AD  RESTO  MARE. 

AI ANON  atXifOf  dire  ■  <ppiap  Xd/Sei',  oOXoi'  ifimaov. 

Air  ;  "  O  Mary.  ftfa~.'f  n  Hi^it  fcr  mr." 

TV  -yaXeriv  ■  ria  rrfaS'  aJrios  ainrXaKini ; 

0  .MAKE  leva  si  forme  ; 

TvT0b^  'ludvv-qi,  xXupbv  yavoi,  atavKa  liSws  ■ 

Fonne  ure  tonitru  ; 

Top  ya\(yii'  jScSitrai  vrprton  US'  aKUKOV. 

lambicum  as  aniandum, 
Olet  Hymen  promptu  ; 

Mihi  is  vetas  an  ne  se. 

THi!  COURTIN'. 

As  bumano  erebi ; 

Olet  mecum  marito  te. 

FROM  "THE  BIGELOW   PAPERS" 

Or  eta  lirtn  pi. 

God  makes  sech  nights,  all  white  an'  still 

Alas,  piano  more  meretrix, 

Fur  'z  you  can  look  or  listen  ; 

Mi  ardor  vel  uno  ; 

Moonshine  an'  snow  on  field  an'  hill. 

Inferiam  ure  artis  base, 

All  silence  an'  all  glisti-n. 

Tolerat  me  urebo. 

Ah  me  ve  ara  silicct, 

Zekle  crep'  up  quite  unbeknown 

Vi  laudu  vimin  tlius  ? 

An'  peeked  in  thru'  the  winder. 

Hiatu  a.s  arandum  sex  — 

An'  there  sot  Huldy  all  alone, 

lUuc  louicus. 

'Ith  no  one  nigh  to  Uender. 

Heu  sed  heu  vi.\  en  imago, 

A  fireplace  filled  the  room's  one  side. 

My  missis  mare  .sta  : 

With  half  a  cord  o'  wood  in  — 

0  cantu  redit  in  niilii 

There  warn't  no  stoves  (tell  cond'ort  died) 

Hibernas  arida  ' 

To  bake  ye  to  a  pudilin'. 

A  veri  vafer  heri  si, 
Mihi  resolves  indu  : 

The  wa'nut  logs  shot  sparkles  out 

Totius  olet  Hymen  cum  — 

Towards  the  pootiest,  bless  her  '. 
.\n'  leetle  flames  danced  all  about 

Ai-cepta  tonitru. 

The  chilly  on  the  dresser. 

Jonathan  swipt. 

•-^^^l 
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Agin  t)ie  cliimbley  crook-necks  hung, 

An'  in  amongst  'em  rusted 
Till'  ole  ijueen's  arm  thet  giim'ther  Young 

Fetched  buck  from  Concord  busted. 

Tile  very  room,  coz  she  was  in. 
Seemed  warm  from  Moor  to  ceilin', 

An'  she  looked  full  cz  losy  agin 
Ez  the  apples  she  was  peelin'. 

'T  was  kin"  o'  kingdom-come  to  look 

<-)n  sech  a  blessed  cretur, 
A  dogrose  blushin"  to  a  brook 

Ain't  modester  nor  sweeter. 

He  was  six  foot  o'  man,  A  1, 

Clean  grit  an'  human  natur'  ; 
None  could  n't  quicker  pitch  a  ton. 

Nor  dror  a  furrer  straighter. 

He  'd  sparked  it  with  full  twenty  gals, 
Hed  squired  'em,  danced  "em,  druv  'em. 

Fust  this  one,  an'  then  thet,  by  spells  — 
All  is,  he  could  n't  love  'em. 

But  long  o'  her  his  veins  'ould  run 
AU  crinkly  like  curled  maiile. 

The  side  she  breslied  felt  ftdl  o'  sun 
Ez  a  south  slo]ie  in  A]i'il. 

She  thought  no  v'ice  hed  sech  a  .swing 

Ez  hisn  in  the  choir  ; 
My  !  when  he  made  Ole  Hundred  ring. 

She  Istwnrd  the  Lord  was  nigher. 

An'  she  'd  blush  scarlit,  right  in  pi'ayer. 
When  her  new  mectin'-buunet 

Felt  someliow  thru'  its  crown  a  |pair 
0'  Vjlue  eyes  sot  upon  it. 

Thet  night,  I  tell  ye,  she  looked  some  I 
She  seenu'd  to  've  gut  a  new  soul, 

For  she  felt  sartin-sure  he  'd  come, 
Down  to  lier  very  shoe-sole. 

She  liecred  a  foot,  an'  knowed  it  tu, 

A-raspin'  on  the  scraper,  — 
All  ways  to  once  her  feelin's  flew 

I,ike  sparks  in  burnt-up  paj)cr. 

He  kin'  o'  I'itered  on  the  mat. 

Some  doiibtfle  o'  the  sekte, 
His  heart  kep'  goin"  pitty-pat, 

But  hern  went  pity  Zekle. 

An'  yit  she  gin  her  cheer  a  jerk 
Ez  though  .she  wished  him  furder, 

.\n'  on  her  a|iples  kep'  to  wnik. 
Pnrin'  awav  liki'  murder. 


"  You  want  to  see  my  I'a,  1  s'pose  !  " 
"  AVal ...  uo  ...  I  come  dasignin'"  — 

"To  see  my  Ma  ?    She  's  spriuklin'  clo'es 
Agin  to-morrer's  i'niu'." 

To  say  why  gals  acts  so  or  so. 

Or  don't,  'ould  be  presumin'  ; 
Mebby  to  mean  yes  an'  say  no 

Comes  natcral  to  women. 

He  stood  a  spell  on  one  foot  fust. 
Then  stood  a  sjiell  on  t'  other. 

An'  on  which  one  he  felt  the  wust 
He  could  n't  ha'  told  ye  nuther. 

Says  he,  "I  'd  better  call  agin  "  ; 

Says  she,  "Think  likely.  Mister"  ; 
Thet  last  word  pricked  him  like  a  ]iin, 

An'  .  .  .  ^Val,  he  up  an'  kist  her. 

AVhen  JIa  bimeby  upon  'em  slips, 

Huldy  sot  pale  ez  aslies. 
All  kin'  o'  sniily  roun'  the  lips 

An'  teary  roun'  the  laslies. 

For  she  was  jes'  the  quiet  kind 

'Whose  naturs  never  vary. 
Like  streams  that  keep  a  summer  mind 

Snowhid  in  Jenooary. 

The  blood  clost  roun'  her  heart  felt  glued 

Too  tight  for  all  cxpressin'. 
Tell  mother  see  liow  metiers  stood, 

And  gin  'cm  both  her  blessin'. 

Then  her  red  come  back  like  the  tide 

Down  to  the  Bay  o'  Fundy, 
Ml  all  I  know  is  they  was  cried 

In  ineetin'  come  nex'  Simday. 

James  Russell  Lowell. 


\VHAT  MR.  ROBINSON  THINKS' 

FKO.M    "THl-:    ItlGLOW   PAPERS." 

(JiVKNKli  B.  is  a  sensible  man  ; 

He  stays  to  his  home  an'  look.-<  arter  his  folks  ; 
He  draws  his  fuirer  ez  straight  ez  he  can. 
All'  into  nobody's  later-patch  pukes;  — 
But  .John  P. 
Hobinson  he 
Sez  he  wunt  vote  fer  Guveinr  B. 

My  '  ain't  it  terrible  ?     \Vut  shall  we  du  ' 
\Ve  can't  never  ehoose  him  o'  course,  —  thet's 
Hat; 
Ouess  we  shall  hev  to  come  round,  (don't  you  ') 

*  Pi'oservefi  Iiorff  beraii^p  the  ps.sential  humor  of  the 
I  satire  h«s  outlived  it.s  local  iinrt  teinpornry  npplicfttfon. 
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An'  go  in  fer  thunder  an'  guns,  an'  nil  that ; 
Fer  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sez  he  wunt  vote  fer  Guvener  B. 

Gineral  C.  is  a  drefBe  smart  man  : 

He  's  ben  on  all  sides  thet  give  places  or  pelf 
But  consistency  still  wuz  a  part  of  his  plan,  — 
He  's  hen  true  to  0)ie  party, — an'  thet  is  him- 
self ;  — 
So  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sez  he  shall  vote  fer  Gineral  C. 

Gineral  C.  he  goes  in  fer  the  war ;  * 

He  don't  vally  principle  more  'u  an  old  cud  ; 
Wut  did  God  make  us  raytional  creetui-s  fer. 
But  glory  an'  gunpowder,  plunder  an'  blood? 
So  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sez  he  shall  vote  fer  Gineral  C. 

We  were  gittin'  on  nicely  up  here  to  our  village, 
With  good  old  idees  o'  wut 's  right  an'  wut  aint. 
We  kind  o'   thought  Christ  went  agin  war  an' 
pillage. 
An'  thet  eppyletts  worn't  the  best  mark  of  a 
saint ; 
But  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sez  this  kind  o'  thing  's  an  exploded  idee. 

The  side  of  our  country  must  oilers  be  took. 
An'  Presidimt  Polk,  you  know,  he  is  our  coun- 
try ; 
An'  the  angel  thet  writes  all  our  sins  in  a  book 
Puts  the  (kbit  to  him,  an'  to  us  the  ^er  COTi(r// ; 
An'  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sez  this  is  his  view  o'  the  thing  to  a  T. 

Parson  Wilbur  he  calls  all  these  argimunts  lies  ; 
Sez  they  're  nothin'  on  airth  but  jest  /re,  fair, 
fiim  : 
And  thet  all  this  big  talk  of  our  destinies 
Is  half  ov  it  ign'ance,  an'  t'other  half  ram  ; 
But  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sez  it  aint  no  secli  thing  :  an',  of  course,  so  ' 
must  we. 

Pai-son  Wilbur  sez  hr  never  lieerd  in  his  life 
Thet  th'  Apostles  liggcd  out  in  their  swaller- 
tail  coats. 
An'  maiihed  round  in  front  of  a  drum  an'  a  fife, 
To  git  some  on  'em   office,  an'  some  on    en: 
vot  PS : 

•  Wjilten  at  the  time  of  the  Mexican  war,  which  was  strongly 
opposed  by  the  Anti-sl:ivcry  p.lrty  as  bcin);  unneccwary  and  wronjr. 


But  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sez  they  did  n't  know  ever5'thin'  down  in 
Judee. 

Wal,  it 's  a  marcy  we  'vc  gut  folks  to  tell  us 

The  rights  an'  the  wrongs  o'  these  matters,  I 

vow,  — 

God  sends  counti-y  lawyers,  an'  other  wise  fellers, 

To  diive  the   world's  team  wen  it  gits  in  a 

slough ; 

Fer  John  P. 

Robinson  he 

Sez  the  woild  '11  go  right,  ef  he-  hollers  out 

Gee! 

James  russi.li.  Lowell 


THE  NEW  CHURCH  ORGAN. 

TllHY  've  got  a  bran  new  organ,  Sue, 

For  all  their  fuss  and  search  ; 
They  've  done  .just  as  they  said  they  'd  do. 

And  fetched  it  into  church. 
They  're  bound  the  critter  shall  be  seen. 

And  on  the  pieacher's  right. 
They  've  hoisted  up  their  new  machine 

In  everybody's  sight. 
They  've  got  a  chorister  and  choir, 

Ag'in  my  voice  and  vote  ; 
For  it  was  never  //))/  desire, 

To  praise  the  1-ord  by  note  1 

I  've  been  a  si.ster  good  an'  true, 

For  five  an'  thirty  year  ; 
1  've  done  what  seemed  my  part  to  do. 

An'  piayed  my  duty  clear  ; 
I  've  sung  the  hymns  both  slow  and  quick, 

Just  as  the  prcaclier  read  ; 
.\nd  twice,  wlien  Deacon  Tubbs  was  sick, 

I  took  the  fork  an'  led  ! 
An'  now.  their  Imhl.  new-fangled  ways 

Is  comin'  all  :il»nit  : 
.And  I,  right  in  my  latter  days. 

Am  faiily  ci-owded  out  ! 

To-ilav.  the  pi-eacher,  good  old  dear. 

With  ti-ars  all  in  his  eyes. 
Head  —  "I  can  read  my  title  dear 

To  mansions  in  the  skies."  - 
I  al'ays  liked  that  blessed  hymn  - 

1  s'pose  I  al'ays  will  ; 
It  somehow  gratifies  mil  whim. 

In  good  old  Ortonville  ; 
But  when  that  choir  got  up  t"  sing, 

1  could  n't  I'atch  a  word  ; 
They  sung  the  most  dog-gonede.st  thing 

A  bodv  ever  heard  I 
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Some  worldly  chaps  was  standin'  near, 

And  some  day,  I  '11  to  meetin'  go, 

An'  when  I  see  them  grin, 

And  nevermore  come  back. 

1  bid  farewell  to  every  fear, 

And  when  the  folks  get  up  to  sing  ~ 

And  boldly  waded  in. 

Whene'er  that  time  shall  he  — 

I  tliought  I  'd  chase  the  tune  along, 

I  do  not  want  no  patent  thing 

An'  tried  with  all  my  might ; 

A  squealin'  over  me  ! 

Bnt  though  my  voice  is  good  an'  strong, 

wn.i-  M.  carleton. 

I  could  n't  steer  it  ri<^ht. 

_ 

When  they  was  high,  then  I  was  low, 

An'  also  conti'a'wise  ; 

DOWS  FLAT. 

And  I  too  fast,  or  they  too  slow, 

To  "  mansions  in  the  skies." 

1856. 
Dow'8  Flat.     That 's  il,-^  nam*. 

An'  after  every  verse,  you  know. 

And  I  reckon  that  you 

They  play  a  little  tune  ; 

Are  a  stranger  ?    The  same  ? 

I  did  n't  understand,  an'  so 

Well,  I  thought  it  was  true, 

I  started  in  too  soon. 

For  thar  is  n't  a  man  on  the  river  as  can't  spot 

I  pitched  it  purty  middlin'  high, 

the  place  at  first  view. 

And  fetched  a  lusty  tone. 

But  0,  ala.s  !  I  found  that  I 

It  was  called  after  Dow,  — 

Was  singin'  there  alone  ! 

Which  the  same  was  an  ass  ; 

They  laughed  a  little,  I  am  told  ; 

And  as  to  the  how 

But  I  had  done  my  best  ; 

Thet  the  thing  kem  to  pass,  — 

And  not  a  wave  of  trouble  rolled 

Jest  tie  up  your  boss  to  that  buckeye,  and  sit  y» 

Across  ray  peaceful  breast. 

down  here  in  the  grass. 

And  Sister  Brown,  —  1  could  but  look,  — 

You  see  this  yer  Dow 

Hed  llie  worst  kind  of  luck  ; 

She  sits  right  front  of  uu- : 

She  never  was  no  singin'  book. 

He  sli|i]ied  up  somehow 

An'  never  went  to  be  : 

On  each  thing  thet  he  struck. 

But  then  she  al'ays  tried  to  do 

Why,  ef   he  'd  a'  straddled    thet  fence-rail  the 
derned  thing  'ed  get  up  and  buck. 

The  best  she  could,  she  said  ; 

She  understood  the  time,  right  through. 

An'  kep'  it  with  her  head  ; 
But  wlien  she  tried  this  niornin',  0, 

He  iiiincMl  on  the  bar 

Till  he  could  n't  pay  rates  ; 

I  had  to  laugh,  or  <'Ougli  ! 

It  kep'  her  head  a  bobbin'  so, 
It  e'en  a' most  come  otf  1 

He  was  smashed  by  a  car 

When  he  tunnelled  with  Bates  : 

And  right  on  the  top  of  his  trouble  kim  his  wift 

An'  Deacon  Tubbs,  —he  all  broke  down. 

and  five  kids  from  the  Sfcites. 

As  one  might  well  suppose  ; 

He  took  one  look  at  Sister  Brown. 

It  was  rough,  —  mighty  ro\igh  ; 

And  meekly  scratclied  his  nose. 

But  the  boys  they  stood  by. 

llelookertliisiivmn-book  through  and  through. 

.•\nd  they  brought  hiuj  the  stuff 

And  laiil  it  on  the  seat. 

For  a  house,  on  the  sly  ; 

And  then  a  pensive  sigh  he  diew. 

And  the  old  woman,  —  well,  she  did  washing. 

And  looked  completely  beat. 

and  took  on  when  no  one  was  nigh. 

An'  when  they  took  another  bout. 

He  dill  n't  even  ri.se  ; 

But  this  yer  luck  of  Dow's 

But  drawed  his  red  bandaiiner  out. 

Was  so  powerful  mean 

An'  wiped  his  weeping  e>es. 

That  the  spring  near  hi^  house 
Uricil  right  up  on  the  green  : 

1  'vc  Ueii  a  sister,  good  an'  tnie. 

Anrl  he  sunk  forty  feet  down  for  water,  but  nary 

For  five  an'  thirty  year  ; 

a  drop  to  be  seen. 

1  've  done  what  seemed  my  part  to  do. 

An'  prayed  my  duty  clear  ; 

Then  the  bar  petered  out. 

But  death  will  stop  my  voice,  1  know. 

Anfl  the  boys  would  n't  sta>"  : 

. 

For  he  is  on  my  track  ; 

\ 

.\nd  the  chills  got  ab.>nt, 

n- 
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And  his  wife  fell  awaj-  ; 
But  Dow,  in  liis  well,  kept  a  peggin'  in  his  usual    No  ? 
litlikilous  way. 

One  day,  —  it  was  June,  — 

And  a  year  ago,  jest,  — 
This  Dow  kern  at  noon 
To  his  work  like  the  rest. 
With  a  shovel  and  pick  on  his  shoulder,  and  a 
derringer  hid  in  his  breast. 

He  goes  to  the  well. 

And  he  stands  on  the  brink. 
And  stops  for  a  spell 

Jest  to  listen  and  think  : 
For  the  sun  in  his  eyes,  (jest  like  this,  sir  !)  you 
see,  kinder  made  the  cuss  blink. 

His  two  ragged  gals 

In  the  gulch  were  at  play, 
And  a  gownd  that  was  Sal's 
Kinder  flapped  on  a  bay  : 
!Not  much  for  a  man  to  be  leavin',  but  his  all,  — 
as  I  've  heer'd  the  folks  say. 

And  —  that 's  a  peart  boss 

Thet  you  've  got  —  ain't  it  now  ? 
What  might  be  her  cost '! 

Eh  ?  oil  :  —  Well  then,  Dow  — 
Let 's  see,  —  well,  that  forty-foot  grave  was  n't 
his,  sir,  that  day,  anyhow. 


For  a  blow  of  bis  pick 

Sorter  caved  in  the  side. 
And  he  looked  and  turned  sick. 
Then  he  trembled  and  cried. 
For  you  see  the  dern  cuss  had  strack —  "  Water  ? " 
—  beg  your  parding,  young  man,  there 
you  lied  ! 

It  was  (fold,  —  in  the  quartz. 

And  it  ran  all  alike  ; 
And  I  reckon  live  oughts 

Was  the  worth  of  that  strike  ; 
Anil  tliat  bouse  with   the   eoopilow  's  his'n,  — 
which  the  same  is  n't  bad  for  a  Pike. 

Thct  's  why  it 's  Dow's  Flat  ; 

And  the  thing  of  it  is 
That  be  kinder  got  that 

Through  sheer  contraiiiness  : 
For  'twas  wairr  the  denied  cuss  was  seekin',  and 
his  luck  ma<le  him  certain  to  miss. 

Thet 's  so.     Thar  's  your  way 

To  the  left  of  yon  tree  ; 
But  —  a  —  look  h'vur,  sav. 


Won't  you  come  up  to  tea  ? 
Well,  tbeu  the  ue.xt  time  you  're  passin'  ; 
and  ask  after  Dow,  —  and  thet 's  nic. 


BRET   HARTE. 


Say  there  '.     P'r'aps 
Some  on  you  chaps 
Jlight  know  Jim  Wild  ? 

Well,  —  no  offense  : 

Thar  ain't  no  .sense 
In  gittin'  riled! 

Jim  was  my  chum 

Up  on  the  Bar  ; 
That 's  why  I  come 

Down  from  up  thar, 
Lookin'  for  Jim. 
Thank  ye,  sir  !  yoxi 
Ain't  of  that  crew,  — 

Blest  if  you  arc  ! 

Money  ?  —  Not  much  : 
That  ain't  my  kiml  ; 

1  ain't  no  such. 

Rum  ?  —  I  don't  mind, 
.'>eein'  it 's  you. 

Well,  this  yer  Jim. 
Did  you  know  him  ?  — 
Jess  'bout  your  size  ; 
Same  kind  of  eyes  ?  — 
Well,  that  is  strange  : 
W^hy  it 's  two  year 
Since  he  come  here. 
Sick,  for  a  change. 

Well,  here  's  to  us  ; 

Eh? 
The  deuce  you  say  ! 

Dead  '?  — 
That  little  cuss  ? 

AVhat  makes  you  star,  — 

You  over  thar  ? 

Can't  a  man  drop 

's  glass  in  yer  shop 

But  you  must  rar'  ? 
It  would  n't  take 
Dermd  much  to  break 

You  and  your  bar. 

Dead  ! 
Poor  —  little  — lim  '. 
—  Why  there  was  me, 
.(ones,  and  Bob  Lee, 
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Harry  and  Ben,  — 
No-aucount  men  : 
Then  to  take  him  ! 


Well,  thai—     Good  by, - 
No  more,  sir,  —  I  — 

Kh,' 
What  's  that  you  say  '.  — 
Why,  dern  it  !  —  sho  !  — 
No  ?     Yes !     By  Jo  ! 

Sold  ! 
Sold  I     Why  you  limb, 
Voii  ornery, 

Uerned  old 
Long-legged  Jim  ! 


I  Lord  !  liow  the  hot  sun  went  for  us, 

And  br'iled  and  blistered  and  burned  ! 
How  the  rebel  bidlets  whizzed  round  us 

When  a  euss  in  his  death-griji  turned  ! 
Till  along  toward  dusk  1  seen  a  thing 

I  eould  n't  believe  lor  a  spell  : 
That  nigger  —  that  Tim  —  was  a-erawlin'  to  me 

Through  that  fire-proof,  gilt-edged  hell  I 


BKET  HARTE. 


BANTY  TIM. 

[Remarks  of  Sergeant  Tilmon  J.  Joy  to  the  White  Man's  Com- 
mittee, of  Spunky  Point,  Illinois.] 

1  RF.cKos  1  git  your  drift,  gents  — 

You  'low  the  boy  sha'n't  stay  ; 
This  is  a  white  man's  country  : 

You  're  Dimoerats,  you  say  : 
And  whereas,  ami  seein",  and  wherefore. 

The  times  bein'  all  out  o'  jint. 
The  nigger  has  got  to  mosey 

Fi'om  the  limits  o'  S]iunky  P'int ! 

Let  "s  reason  the  thing  a  minute  ; 

1  'm  an  old-fashioned  Dimocrat,  too. 
Though  I  laid  my  polities  out  o'  the  way 

For  to  keep  till  the  war  was  thiough. 
Hut  1  come  back  here  allowin' 

To  vote  as  I  used  to  do. 
Though  it  gi-avels  me  like  the  devil  to  train 

Along  0*  sich  fools  as  you. 

Now  ling  my  cats  ef  I  kin  see, 

hi  all  the  light  of  the  day. 
What  you  'vc  got  to  do  with  the  iiuestion 

Ef  Tim  shall  go  or  stay. 
And  furder  than  that  1  give  notice, 

Kf  one  of  you  tetches  the  boy. 
He  kin  check  liis  trunks  to  a  warmer  clime 

Than  he  '11  find  in  lUanoy. 


Why,  blame  your  hearts,  ,jist  hear  me  ! 

You  know  that  ungodly  day 
When  our  left  struck   Vicksburg  Heights, 
ripped 

And  torn  and  tattered  we  lay. 
When  the  rest  retreated,  I  stayed  behind, 

Kur  reasons  sufficient  to  me,  — 
With  a  rib  caved  in,  anil  a  leg  on  a  strike, 

I  sprawled  on  that  cursed  glacee. 


how 


The  rebels  seen  him  as  quick  as  me. 

And  the  bullets  buzzed  like  bees  ; 
But  he  jumped  for  me,  and  shouldered  me. 

Though  a  shot  brought  him  once  to  his  knee.-i ; 
But  he  staggered  up,  and  packed  me  oil'. 

With  a  dozen  stumbles  and  falls, 
TUl  safe  in  our  lines  he  drapped  us  both, 

His  black  hide  riddled  with  balls. 

So,  my  gentle  gazelles,  tbar  's  my  answer. 

Ami  here  stays  Banty  Tim  : 
He  trumped  Death's  ace  for  me  that  day, 

And  I  'm  not  goin'  back  on  him  ! 
You  may  rezoloot  tiU  the  cows  come  home. 

But  ef  one  of  you  tetches  the  boy. 
He  'U  wrastle  his  hash  to-night  in  hell. 

Or  mv  name  's  not  Tilmon  Joy  ! 


HANS  BREITMANN'S  PARTY, 

H.\NS  Bkeitmann  gife  a  barty, 

Dey  had  biano-blayiu  ; 
1  felled  in  lufe  mit  a  Mericaii  frail. 

Her  name  was  Maililda  Yaiie, 
.■<he  had  haar  as  ptown  ash  a  jaetzel, 

Her  eyes  vas  liimmel-plue, 
L'lid  veil  dey  looket  indo  mine, 

Dey  shplit  mine  heart  in  two, 

Hans  Breitmann  gife  a  barty, 

I  vent  dere  you  '11  pe  pound. 
I  valtzet  mit  Madilda  Yane 

Unil  vent  shpinneii  round  und  round. 
l)e  ]iootiest  Fiaueleiii  in  do  House, 

siie  vayed  'pout  dwo  hooudied  iiouuil, 
I'ml  efery  dime  she  gife  a  shoomp 

She  make  de  windows  sound. 

Hans  Breitmann  gife  a  barty, 

1  dells  you  it  cost  him  dear. 
Dey  rolled  in  more  as  sefen  kecks 

Of  foostrate  Lager  Beer, 
Und  venefer  dey  knocks  de  .sli]iicket  in 

De  Deutschers  gifes  a  clieei-, 
I  dinks  dal  so  vine  a  party, 

Nel'er  coom  to  a  het  dis  year. 
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Hans  Bieitmaim  gife  a  barty  ; 

"Dare  is  drunks  all  full  mit  money. 

Dere  all  vas  Souse  uuJ  Brouse. 

In  ships  dat  vent  down  of  old  ; 

Veil  de  sooper  eomed  in,  de  gompany 

Und  you  helpsh  yourself,  by  dunder  ! 

Did  make  demselfs  to  house  ; 

To  shimmerin  crowns  of  gold. 

Dey  ate  das  Brot  und  Gensy  broost, 

De  Bratsvurst  und  Braten  fine, 

"Shoost  look  at  dese  shpoons  und  valches  : 

Und  vash  der  Abendessen  down 

Shoost  look  at  dese  diamond  rings  '. 

Mit  four  pan-els  of  Neokarwein. 

Come  down  und  fill  your  bockets. 

Und  I  '11  kiss  you  like  eferydings  ! 

Hans  Breitmann  gife  a  barty  ; 

We  all  cot  troouk  ash  bigs. 

"  Vat  you  vantsh  mit  youi-  schnapps  und  your 

1  poot  mine  mout  to  a  panel  of  bier, 

lager  ? 

Und  emptied  it  cop  mit  a  schttigs. 

Coom  down  into  der  Rhine  ! 

Und  denn  I  gissed  Madilda  Yane 

Dere  ish  pottles  der  Kaiser  Charlemagne, 

Und  she  shlog  me  on  de  kop. 

Vonce  filled  mit  gold-red  wine  !  " 

Und  de  gompany  fited  mit  daple-lecks 
Dill  de  cooushtable  made  cos  shtop. 

Dut  fetched  him,  —  he  shtood  all  shpell-pound. 
She  pulled  his  coat-taUs  down, 

Hans  Breitmann  gife  a  barty  — 

She  drawed  him  under  de  wasser, 

Where  ish  dat  barty  now  ! 

Dis  maiden  mit  nodings  on. 

Where  ish  de  lofely  golden  cloud 
Dat  float  on  de  moundain's  prow  ! 

Charles  G.  Leland 
(Hans  breitmann) 

Where  ish  de  himmelstrahlende  Stem  — 

THE  FORLORN  SHEPHERD'S  COMPLAINT. 

De  shtar  of  de  shpii-it's  light  ? 

All  g med  afay  mit  de  Lager  Beer  — • 

AN  UNPUBLISHED  POEM  FROM  SIDNEY.  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Afay  in  de  Ewigkeit ! 

CHARLES  G.    LELAND. 

"  Vell  !  Here  I  am,  —  no  matter  how  it  suits,  — 
A-keeping  company  with  them  dumb  Brutes  ! 
Old  Park  vos  no  bad  judge,  —confound  his  vig  ! 

RTTTER   HUGO. 

Of  Tot  vould  break  the  Sperrit  of  a  Prig. 

Der  noble  Ritter  Hugo 

"  The  Like  of  He,  to  come  to  New  Sow  Wales 

Vou  Schwillensanfenstein 

To  go  a  tagging  after  Vethers'  Tails, 

Bode  out  mit  shpeer  und  helmet, 

And  valk  in  Herbage  as  delights  the  Flock, 

Und  he  coom  to  de  panks  of  de  Rhine. 

But  stinks  of  Sweet  Herbs  vorser  nor  the  Dock  ' 

Und  oop  dere  rose  a  meermaid, 

"To  go  to  set  this  solitary  Job 

Vot  had  n't  got  nodings  on, 

To  Von  whose  York  vos  always  in  a  Mob  ! 

Und  she  say,  "0,  Ritter  Hugo, 

It 's  out  of  all  our  Lines,  for  sure  1  am 

Vare  you  goes  mit  youi-self  alone  ! " 

Jack  Shepherd  even  never  kep  a  Lamb  ! 

Und  he  says,  "  I  ride  in  de  creen-wood, 

"  I  ur'nt  ashamed  to  say  I  sit  and  veep 

Mit  helmet  und  mit  shpeer. 

To  think  of  Seven  Year  of  keepin  Sheep, 

Till  I  cooms  into  ein  Gasthaus, 

The  spooniest  Beasts  in  Nater,  all  to  Sticks, 

Und  dere  I  drinks  some  peer." 

And  not  a  Votch  to  take  for  all  their  Ticks. 

Und  den  outshpoke  de  maiden. 

"If  I  fore-seed  how  Transports  vould  turn  out 

Vot  had  n't  got  nodings  on, 

To  only  Baa  !   and  Botanize  about. 

"  I  ton't  dink  mooch  of  beebles 

I  'd  quite  as  leaf  have  had  the  t'  other  Pull, 

Dat  goes  mit  demselfs  alone. 

And  come  to  Cotton  as  to  all  this  Vool : 

"  Yon  'd  petter  coom  down  in  de  wasser. 

"Von  only  happy  moment  1  have  had 

Vare  dere  's  heajis  of  dings  to  see. 

Since  here  1  come  to  be  a  Fanner's  Cad, 

Und  hafe  a  shplendid  dinner, 

And  then  I  cotched  a  vild  Beast  in  a  Snooze, 

Und  trafel  along  mit  me. 

And  picked  her  pouch  of  three  young  Kangaroos  1 

"Dare  you  sees  de  fish  a  sch wimmin, 

"  Vot  chance  have  I  to  go  to  Race  or  Mill  ? 

Und  you  catches  dem  efery  one." 

Or  show  a  sneaking  kindness  for  a  Till  > 

So  sang  dis  was.ser  maiden, 

And  as  for  Vashings,  on  a  hedge  to  dry. 

Vat  had  n't  got  nodings  on. 

\ 

1  'd  put  the  Natives'  Linen  in  my  Eye  ! 

_ 
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■'  If  this  wholt  Lot  of  Muttuii  I  could  scrag, 
And  tind  a  Fcucc  to  turu  it  into  Swag, 
I  'd  give  it  all  in  Lonnon  Streets  to  stand. 
And  if  I  had  my  pick,  1  'd  say  the  Strand  I 

■■  But  vlmi  1  goes,  as  may  bo  vonce  1  shall. 
To  my  old  I 'rib,  to  meet  vith  Jack  and  Sal, 
I  've  been  so  gallows  honest  in  this  I'laee, 
1  sha'  n't  not  like  to  show  my  sheepish  Face. 

"  'It  s  wery  hard  for  nothing  but  a  l>ox 
Of  Irish  Blackguard  to  be  keepin'  Flocks 
'Mong  naked  Blacks,  sich  Saviiges  to  bus. 
They  've  nayther  got  a  Pocket  nor  a  Pus. 

"  But  folks  may  tell  their  Troubles  till  they're 

sick 
To  dumb  brute  iSeasts,  and  so  1  '11  cut  my  Stick  ! 
And  vot  s  the  Use  a  Feller's  Eyes  to  pipe 
Vere  von  can't  borrow  any  Geniman's  Vipe  '." 

Thomas  Hood. 


NORTHERN  FARMER. 

OLD  STYLE. 

Whker  'asta  bean  saw  long  and  mea  liggin'   ere 

aloan  '! 
Noorse  ?  thoort  nowt  o'  a  noorse  ;  whoy,  doctor  's 

abean  an'  agoan  : 
Says  that  I  moant  'a  naw  moor  yaale  :  but  I  beant 

a  fool  : 
Git  ma  my  yaale,  for  1  beant  a-gooin'  to  break 

my  rule. 

Doctors,   they    knaws  nowt,    for  a  says   what's 

nawways  true  : 
Naw  soort  o'  koind  o'  use  to  saiiy  the  things  that 

a  do. 
1  ve  'ed  my  i)oint  o'  yaale  ivry  noight  sin'  I  bean 

'ere. 
An'   I  've  'ed  my  quart  ivry  market-noight  for 

foorty  year. 

Parson  's  a  bean  loikewoise,  an'  a  sittin  'ere  o' 

my  bed. 
"The  amoighty 's  a  taakin  o'  you  to  'issen,  my 

friend  "  a  said, 
.\n'  a  towd  ma  my  sins,  an  's  toithe  were  due, 

an'  I  gied  it  in  bond  ; 
I  done  my  duty  by  un,  as  I  'a  done  by  the  lond. 

I.arn'd  a  ma'  bea.      I  nikons  I  'annot  sa  mooch 

to  lam. 
But  a  co.Ht  oop,  thot  a  did,  'boot  Be.ssy  Marris's 

baru. 
Thof  a  knaws   I  ballus  voated  wi'  Scjuoire  an' 

choorch  an  staate, 


j  An'  i'  the  woost  o'  toimes  I   wur  uiver  agin  the 

I  raate. 

1  An'  1  hallus  lonied  to  's  choorch  afoor  my  Sally 
wur  clead. 
An'  'eerd  un  a  bummin'  awa;iy  loike  a  buzziird- 

clock  '  ower  my  ycad, 
An'  I  niver  knaw'd  whot  a  mean'd  but  I  tliowt 

a  'ad  summut  to  saay. 
An'  I  thowt  a  said   wliot  a  owt  to  'a  said   an'  I 
corned  awaiiy. 

Bessy  Marris's  barn  !  tha  knaws  she  laiiidit  to  mea. 
Mowt  a  beiin,  mayliap,  for  she  wur  a  bad  un,  sheii. 
'Sivcr,  I  kep  un,  1  kep  un,  my  lass,  tha  mun  un- 

derstoud  ; 
I  done  my  duty  by  un  as  I  'a  done  by  the  lond. 

But   I'ai'son  a  comes  an'   a  goos,   an'  a   says  it 

easy  an'  freeii, 
"The  amoighty  's  a  taakin  o'  you  to  'isscu,  my 

friend,"  says  'ea. 
I  weant  saiiy  men  be  toiars,  thof  summun  said  it 

in  'aiiste  : 
But  a  reiids  wonn  sarmiu  a  weeak,  an'  I  'a  stubb'd 

Thoniaby  waaste. 

D'  ya  moind  the  waa-ste,  my  lass  (  naw,  naw,  tha 

was  not  born  then  ; 
Thcer  war  a  boggle  in  it,  1  often  'eerd  un  niysen  : 
Moast  loike  a  butter-bump,  t  for  I  'eerd  un  aboot 

an  aboot. 
But  I  stubb'd  un  oop  wi'  the  lot,  and  raaved  an' 

rembled  un  oot. 

Reaper's  it  wnr  ;  fo'  they  fun  un  theer  a  latiid  on 

'is  faace 
Doon  i'  the  woild  'enemies  X  afoor  I  corned  to  the 

plaace. 
Noaks  or  Thimbleby  —  toner  'ed  shot  un  as  dead 

as  a  naiiil. 
Noaks  wnr  'ang'd  for  it  oop  at  'soize  —  but  git 

ma  my  yaiile. 

Uubbut  looiik  at  the  waaste  :  theer  war  n't  not 

feiid  for  a  cow  ; 
Nowt  at  all  but  bracken  an'  fuzz,  an'  looak  at  it 

now  — 
War  n't  worth  nowt  a  liaacre,  an'  now  theer 's 

lots  o'  fead. 
Fourscore  vows  upon  it  an'  some  on  it  doon  in 

seiid. 

Nobbut  a  bit  on  it's  left,  an'  I  mean'd  to  'a 

stubb'd  il  at  fall. 
Done  it  ta-year  I  mean'd,  an'  runn'd  plow  thrutl 

it  an'  all, 

*  Coi:k.;b^or.  I  Uiueia.  I  Anemonei- 
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If  godamoighty  au'  parson  'ud    nobbut  let  ma 

aloiiii, 
Moi.  wi'  liaate  ooiulerd  haacre  o'  Squoii-e's  an' 

load  o'  my  oan. 

Do  godamoighty  knaw  what  a  's  doing  a-taakin' 

o'  mea  ? 
I  beant  wonn  as  saws  'ere  a  bean  an'  yonder  a 

pea  ; 
An'  Squoire  'nil  be  sa  mad  an'  all  —  a'  dear  a' 

dear  ! 
And  I  'a  monaged  for  Squoire  come  Michaelmas 

thirty  year. 

A  mowt  'a  taiiken  Joanes,  as  'ant  a  'aapoth  o' 

sense, 
Or  a  mowt  'a  taaken  Eobins  —  a  niver  mended  a 

fence : 
But  godamoighty  a  moost  taake  mea  an'  taake 

ma  now 
\Vi'  auf  the   cows  to  cauve  an'  Thoniaby  holms 

to  plow  ! 

Looiik  'ow  quoloty  smolles  when  they  sees  ma  a 

passin'  by, 
Says  to  thessen   naw  doot  "what   a   mon  a  be 

sewer-ly  !  " 
For  they  knaws  what  I  bean  to  Squoire  sin  fust 

a  corned  to  the  'All  ; 
I  done  my  duty  by  Squoire  an'  1  done  my  duty 

by  all.," 

Squoire  's  in  Limnon,  an'  summun  I  reckons  'ull 
'a  to  wioite, 

For  who 's  to  howd  the  lond  ater  mea  thot  mud- 
dles ma  quoit  ; 

Sartin-sewer  1  beii,  thot  a  weant  niver  give  it  to 
Joanes, 

Xoither  a  moiint  to  Robins  —  a  niver  rembles 
the  stoans. 

But  summun  'ull  come  ater  mea  mayhap  wi'  'is 

kittle  o'  steiim 
lluzzin'  an'  maiizin'  the  blessed  fealds  vri'  the 

Di\'il's  oiin  teiim  : 
l!in  I  inun  doy  I  mun  doy,  an'  loife  they  says  is 

sweet. 
But  gin  I  mun  doy  I  mun  doy,  for  I  couldn 

abear  to  see  it. 

What  atta  stannin'  theer  for,  an'doesn  bring  ma 

the  yaiile  ? 
Doctor's  a  'tottler,  lass,  and  a  's  hallusi'  the  owd 

taale  ; 
1   we'ant  breiik  rules  for  Doctor,  a  knaws  naw 

moor  nor  a  floy  ; 
Git  ma  my  yaale  1  tell  tha,  an'  gin  I  mun  doy  I 

mun  doy. 

Alfrrd  Tj-nnyson. 


THE    DULE  'S  I'  THIS  BONNET  O'  MINE. 

LANCASHIRE    DIALECT. 

The  dule  's  i'  this  bonnet  o'  mine  •. 

My  ribbins  '11  never  be  reet  ; 
Here,  Mally,  aw  'd  like  to  be  fine. 

For  .Jamie  'U  be  comin'  to-neet  ; 
He  met  me  i'  th'  lone  t'  other  day 

(Aw  wur  gooin'  for  wayter  to  th'  well), 
An'  he  begged  that  aw  'd  wed  him  i'  May, 

Bi  th'  mass,  if  he  '11  let  me,  aw  will  ! 

When  he  took  my  two  bonds  into  his. 

Good  Lord,  heaw  they  trembled  between  ! 
An'  aw  durst  n't  look  up  in  his  face, 

Becose  on  him  seein'  my  e'en. 
My  cheek  went  as  red  as  a  rose  ; 

There  's  never  a  mortal  con  tell 
Heaw  happy  aw  felt,  —  for,  thae  knows, 

One  could  n't  ha'  axed  him  theusel'. 

But  th'  tale  wur  at  th'  end  o'  my  tung  : 

To  let  it  eawt  would  n't  be  reet, 
For  aw  thought  to  seem  fornid  wur  wrung  ; 

So  aw  towd  him  aw  'd  tell  him  to-neet. 
But,  Mally,  thae  knows  very  weel. 

Though  it  is  n't  a  thing  one  should  own, 
Iv  aw'il  th'  pikein'  o'  th'  world  to  myscl', 

Aw'd  oather  ha'  Jamie  or  noan. 

Neaw,  Mally,  aw  've  towd  thae  my  mind  : 

What  would  to  do  iv  it  wur  thee  .' 
"  Aw  'd  tak  him  just  while  he  'se  inclined, 

An'  a  farrantly  bargain  he  'U  be  ; 
For  Jamie 's  as  greadly  a  lad 

As  ever  stept  eawt  into  th'  sun. 
Go  jump  at  thy  chance,  an'  get  wed  ; 

An'  mak  th'  best  o'  th' job  when  it 's  done  !' 

Eh,  dear  !  but  it 's  time  to  be  gwon  : 

Aw  should  n't  like  Jamie  to  wait  ; 
Aw  connut  for  shame  be  too  soon, 

An'  aw  would  n't  for  th'  wuld  be  too  late. 
Aw  'ra  o'  ov  a  tremble  to  th'  heel  : 

Dost  think  'at  my  bonnet  "11  do  > 
"Be  off,  lass,  —  thae  looks  very  weel  ; 

He  wants  noan  o'  th'  bonnet,  thae  foo  !  " 

EDWI.M   WAUGH. 


MR.  MOLONY'S  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  BALL. 

GIVEN  TO  THE  NEPAOLESE  AMBASSADOR  BY  THE  PENIN- 
SULAR AND  ORIENTAL  COMPANY. 

O,  WILL  ye  choose  to  hear  the  news  ? 

Bedad,  I  cannot  pass  it  o'er : 
1  '11  tell  you  all  about  the  ball 

To  the  Naypaulasc  Ambnssador. 
IVgor  !  this  fete  all  balls  does  bate. 
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At  which  I  worn  a  piim|i,  ami  \ 
Must  here  relate  tlie  splendthor  gieat 
or  th'  Oriental  Coiujiaiiy. 

These  men  of  sinse  dispoised  expinse, 

To  fete  these  black  Achilleses, 
"  We  '11  show  the  blacks,"  says  they,  "  Almack's, 

And  take  the  rooms  at  Willis's." 
With  Hags  and  shawls,  for  these  Nepauls, 

They  hnng  the  rooms  of  Willis  up, 
And  decked  the  walls  and  stairs  and  halls 

With  roses  and  with  lilies  up. 

And  .luUien's  baud  it  tuck  its  stand 

So  sweetly  in  the  middle  there, 
Anil  soft  bassoons  played  heavenly  chnnes, 

And  violins  did  tiddle  there. 
And  when  the  Coort  was  tired  of  spoort, 

I  'd  lave  you,  boys,  to  think  there  was 
.\  nate  bulfet  before  them  set, 

Where  lashins  of  good  dhrink  there  was  ! 

At  ten  before  the  ball-room  door. 

His  moighty  Excellency  was  ; 
He  smoiled  and  bow'ed  to  all  the  crowd. 

So  gorgeous  and  immense  he  was. 
His  dusky  shuit,  sublime  and  mute. 

Into  the  doorway  followed  him  ; 
And  0  the  noise  of  the  blackguard  boys, 

As  they  hurrood  and  hollowed  him  ! 

The  noHe  Chair  stud  at  the  stair. 

And  bade  the  dthrums  to  thump  ;  and  he 
Did  thus  evince  to  that  Black  Prince 

The  welcome  of  his  Company. 
O  fair  the  girls,  and  rich  the  curls. 

And  bright  the  oys,  you  saw  there,  was  ; 
And  fi.ted  each  oyi',  ye  there  could  s|ioi. 

On  Oineral  .Tung  Bahawtlier  was  ! 

'I'his  Oineral  great  then  tuck  his  sate, 

With  all  the  other  ginerals 
(Redad,  his  troat,  his  belt,  his  coat. 

All  bleezed  with  precious  minerals) ; 
And  as  he  there,  with  jirincely  air, 

Hecloinin  on  his  cushion  wa.s. 
All  round  about  his  royal  chair, 

The  scpieezin  and  the  pushin  was. 

O  Pat,  sucli  girls,  such  Jukes  and  Earls, 

Such  fasliion  and  nobilitec  ! 
.l\ist  think  of  Tim,  and  fancy  him 

Amidst  the  hoigh  gentility  ! 
There  was  Eord  De  L'Huys,  and  the  Portygeese 

Ministher  and  his  lady  there, 
And  I  rcckonizcd,  with  much  surprise, 

Our  messmate.  Bob  O'Grady,  there  ; 


There  was  Baroness   Brunow,    that  looked  like 
Juno, 
i      And  Baroness  Rehausen  tliei'e. 
And  Countess  KouUicr,  that  looked  peculiar 

Well,  in  her  robes  of  gauze  in  there. 
There  was  Lord  Crowhurst  (1  knew  him  first 

When  only  ilr.  Pips  he  was), 
And  Mick  O'Toole,  the  great  big  fool, 
^      That  after  supper  ti))sy  wa.s. 

[  There  was  Lord  Fingall  and  his  ladies  all, 

And  Lords  Killeen  and  Uurt'erin, 
And  Paddy  Fife,  with  his  fat  wife,  — 

I  wondther  how  he  could  stuti'  her  in. 
There  was  Lord  Belfast,  that  by  me  past, 

And  seemed  to  ask  how  should  /  go  there  ? 
And  the  Widow  JIacrae,  and  Lord  A.  Hay, 

And  the  Marcliioncss  of  Sligo  tlicic 

Yes,  Jukes  and  Earls,  and  diamomls  and  pearls. 

And  jiretty  girls,  was  spoorting  there  ; 
And  some  beside  (the  rogues  !)  1  spied. 

Behind  the  wiudies,  coorting  there. 
0,  there  's  one  1  know,  bedad,  w  ould  show 

As  beautiful  as  any  there  ; 
And  I  'd  like  to  hear  the  ])ipers  blow, 

And  shake  a  fut  with  Fanny  there  ! 

WILLIAM    MAKEPHACh  THACKP.RAV. 


WIDOW  MALONE. 

Dm  you  hear  uf  the  Widow  Slalone. 

Ohone  ! 
\Mio  li\-ed  in  the  town  of  Athlone. 
Alone  ! 
0,  .she  melted  the  hearts 
Of  the  swains  in  them  parts  : 
So  lovely  tlie  Widow  Malone, 

Oliune  ! 
So  lovely  the  Widow  Malone. 

f)f  lovers  she  had  a  I'uII  score, 
Or  moi-e, 
.\m\  fortunes  tliey  .all  had  galore, 
In  .store  ; 
From  the  minister  down 
To  the  (derk  of  the  ( 'row  n 
All  were  courting  the  Widow  Malone, 

I  dione  : 
.Ml  were  courting  the  \\'idott-  Malone. 

But  so  modest  was  Mistress  Malone, 

'T  was  kuowu 
Tliat  no  one  could  see  her  alone, 
Olione! 
Let  theiii  ogle  and  sigh. 
They  could  ne'er  eatcli  her  eye. 
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So  bashful  tin-  Widow  Maloiie, 

Ohonp  ! 
So  bashful  tlie  Widow  Maloiic. 

Till  one  Misther  O'Brien,  from  Clare 

(How  quare  ! 
It  '9  little  for  blushing  they  care 
Down  there), 
Put  his  arm  round  her  waist,  — 
Have  ten  kisses  at  laste,  — 
"O,"  says  he,  "you  're  my  Molly  Malone, 

My  own ! 
0,"  says  he,  "you  're  my  Molly  Malone  I  " 

And  the  widow  they  aU  thought  so  shy. 

My  eye  ! 
Ne'er  thought  of  a  simper  or  sigh,  — 
For  why  ? 
But,  "  Lucius,"  says  she, 
"Since  you  've  now  made  so  free, 
You  may  marry  your  Mary  Malone, 

Ohoue  ! 
You  may  maiTy  your  Mary  Malone." 

There  '3  a  moral  contained  in  my  song, 

Not  wrong  ; 
And  one  romfort,  it 's  not  very  long, 
But  strong,  — 
If  for  widows  you  die. 
Learn  to  kiss,  not  to  sigh  ; 
For  they  're  all  like  sweet  Mistress  Malone, 

Ohone  ! 
O,  they  're  all  like  sweet  Mistress  Malone  ! 
Charles  Lever. 


Sure,  at  a  baste  like  that,  swearin'  's  no  sin  ; 
His  dishcloth  is  missing  ;  the  pigs  are  devouriu' 
it  — 
Tunder  and  turf !   what  a  pickle  he  's  in  ! 

Whi-i]  his  male  's  over,  the  tabic  's  left  sittin'  so  ; 

Uishi's,  take  care  of  yourselves  if  you  can  ; 
Divil  a  ili'op  of  hot  water  will  visit  ye,  — 

Och,  let  him  alone  for  a  baste  of  a  man  ! 

Now,  like  a  pig  in  a  mortar-bed  wallowin', 
Say  the  old  bachelor  kneading  his  dough  ; 

Troth,  if  his  bread  he  ooidd  ate  without  swal- 
lowin', 
How  it  would  favor  his  palate,  ye  know  1 

Late  in  the  night,  when  he  goes  to  bed  shiverin', 
Niver  a  bit  is  the  bed  made  at  all  ; 

He  crapes  like  a  terrapin  under  the  kiveriii'  ;  — 
Bad  luck  to  the  pictur  of  Bachelor's  Hall  ! 

John  finlev. 


BACHELOR'S  HALL. 

B.iCH£LOR's  Hall,   what  a  quare-lookin'  place 
it  is  !  j 

Kape  me  from  such  all  the  days  of  my  life  ! 
Sure  but  1  think  what  a  burnin'  disgrace  it  is, 

Xiver  at  all  to  be  gettin'  a  wife. 

I'ots,  dishes,  pans,  an'  such  grasy  commodities,  ' 
Ashes  and  praty-skins,  kiver  the  floor  ; 

His  cupboard  's  a  storehouse  of  comical  oddities, 
Tilings  that  had  niver  been  neighbors  before. 

Say  the  old  bachelor,  gloomy  an'  sad  enough, 
Placin'  his  tay -kettle  over  the  fire  ; 

Soon  it  tips  over  —  Saint  Patrick  !    he  's  mad 
enough. 
If  he  were  prisent,  to  fight  with  the  squire  ! 

Ht^  looks  for  the  platter  —  Grimalkin  is  acourin' 

it! 


THE  AKNTTITY. 

[From  a  little  work,  printed  for  private  distribution,  bearing  the 
unpromising  title  of"  Legal  Lyrics  and  Metrical  Illustrations  of  the 
Scottish  forms  of  Process  "  :  but  abounding  in  keen  wit  and  rich 
humor  which  force  themselves  on  the  appreciation  even  of  readers 
I  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  Scottish  dialect  and  with  the  ex- 
quisitely simple  forms  and  phrases  of  Scottish  law.) 

I  c.AED  to  S2)eud  a  week  in  Fife  ; 

-An  unco  week  it  proved  to  be  ; 
For  there  I  met  a  waesome  wife 

Lamentin'  her  %-iduity. 
Her  grief  brak  out  sae  fierce  and  fell, 
I  thought  her  heart  would  burst  the  shell 
And  —  I  was  sae  left  to  mysel' 

1  sell't  her  an  annuity. 

The  bargain  lookit  fair  eneugh,  — 
She  just  was  turned  of  si.xty-three : 

I  couldna  guess  she  'd  prove  sae  teugh* 
By  human  ingenuity. 

But  years  have  come  and  years  have  gane. 

Anil  there  she  's  yet  as  stieve  +  's  a  stane  ; 

The  limmer's  growing  young  again 
Since  she  got  her  annuity. 

She  's  crined  %  awa'  to  bone  and  skin, 

But  that  it  seems  is  naught  to  me. 

She  's  like  to  live  —  although  she  's  in 

The  last  stage  of  tenuity. 
She  munches  wi'  her  wizened  gums 
An'  stumps  about  on  legs  o'  thrums  :  § 
But  conies  —  as  sure  as  Christmas  comes  — 
To  ca'  for  her  annuity. 


'  Toueti. 


5  Thrcails, 


u 
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1  read  the  tables  drawn  with  care 

For  au  Insurance  Company  ; 
Her  ehaucu  of  life  was  stated  there 

Wi'  perfect  perspicuitj'. 
But  tables  liere  or  tables  there, 
She  's  lived  ten  years  beyoud  her  share, 
An'  's  like  to  live  a  dozen  iiuiir. 

To  ca'  for  her  annuity. 

Last  Yule  she  had  a  fearful  hoast  *  — 
1  thought  a  kink  +  might  set  me  free,  - 

I  led  her  out  'maug  snaw  and  frost 
Wi'  constant  assiduity  ; 

But  Deil  ma  'care  —  the  blast  gaed  by. 

And  missed  the  auld  anatomy  ; 

It  just  cost  me  a  tooth,  forbye  J 
Discharging  her  annuity. 

If  there 's  a  sough  §  of  cholera 

Or  tyj)lius  —  wha  sae  gleg  li  as  she  ! 
She  buys  up  baths,  an'  drugs  an'  a' 

In  siccan  superfluity  ! 
She  doesna  need  —  she  's  fever  proof  — 
The  pest  walked  o'er  her  very  roof,  — 
She  tauld  me  sae  —  an'  then  her  loof  H 
Held  out  for  her  annuity. 

Ae  day  she  fell,  —  her  ami  she  brak  — 
A  compound  fracture  as  could  be  — 

Nae  leech  the  cure  wad  undertak, 
Whate'er  was  the  gratuity. 

It 's  ctired  !  she  handles  't  like  a  flail  — 

It  does  as  well  in  bits  as  hale  — 

But  I  'm  a  broken  man  mysol', 
Wi'  her  and  her  annuity. 

Her  broozled**  flesh  and  broken  banes 

Are  weel  as  flesh  an'  banes  can  be  ; 
She  beats  the  taeds  tt  that  live  in  stnnes 

An'  fatten  in  vacuity. 
They  die  when  they're  exposed  to  air,  — 
They  cannot  thole  Jt  the  atmosphere,  — 
Rut  her  !  —  expose  her  anywhere. 
She  lives  for  her  annuity. 

If  mortal  means  could  nick  her  thread, 
Sma'  crime  it  wad  appear  to  me,  — 
Ca  't  murder,  or  ra  't  homi<;ide, 
I'd  justify  't,     -an'  do  it  tae. 
But  how  to  fell  a  withered  wife 
That 's  carved  out  of  the  tree  of  life  — 
The  timmer  limmer  §§  daurs  the  knife 
To  settle  her  annuity. 


•  Ciiirh       t  P.iroxyim.      1  IltfsMes.      5  WhUper 

•  ll.inil       ~  Bniised         tt  To».U.       [1  Kndure 
$$  Ihc  uiKXien  hu&sy  dares. 


I  Sharp. 


I  'd  try  a  shot.      But  whar  '.s  the  mark  ? 

Her  vital  parts  are  hid  frae  me. 
Her  backbone  wanders  through  her  sark 

In  an  unkenned  corkscrewity. 
She  's  palsilied  —  an'  shakes  her  head 
Sae  fast  about,  ye  scarce  can  see  't,  — 
It  'a  past  the  power  o'  steel  or  lead 

To  settle  her  annuity. 

She  might  be  drowned  ;  but  go  she  'U  not 

Within  a  mile  o'  loch  or  sea  ; 
Or  hanged  —  if  cord  could  grij)  a  throat 

0'  siccan  exiguity. 
It 's  fitter  far  to  hang  the  rope — 
It  draws  out  like  a  telescope  — 
'T  wad  tak  a  dreadful  length  "'  drop 

To  settle  her  annuity. 

Will  puzion  *  do  't  ?  —  It  ha.s  been  tried  ; 

But  be  't  in  hash  or  fricassee. 
That's  just  the  dish  she  can't  abide. 

Whatever  kind  of  gout  it  hae. 
It 's  needless  to  assail  her  doubts  — 
She  gangs  by  instiuct  —  like  the  brutes  — 
An'  only  eats  an'  drinks  what  suits 

Hei-sel'  and  lier  annuity. 


The  Bible  says  the  age  o'  man 

Threescore  and  ten  perchance  may  be, 
She 's  ninety-four.     Let  them  who  can 

Explain  the  incongruity. 
She  shouUl  have  lived  afore  the  flood  — 
She 's  come  of  patriarchal  blood  — 
She  's  some  old  [)agan  mummilied 

Alive  for  her  annuity. 

She 's  been  embalmed  inside  and  out,  — 

She 's  sauted  to  the  last  degree,  — 
There  's  jiickle  in  her  very  snout 

Sae  caperdike  an'  cruety. 
Lot's  wife  was  fresh  compared  to  her. 
They  've  kyanized  the  useless  knir  t  — 
She  canna  decompose    -  nae  uiair 
Than  her  accursed  annuity. 

The  water-drap  wears  out  the  rock 

.\s  this  eternal  jaud  wears  me  ; 
1  could  withstand  the  single  shock. 

But  not  tha  contiiniity. 
It 's  pay  me  here  —  nn'  pay  me  there  — 
An'  pay  me,  pay  me,  evemiair,  — 
I  '11  gang  demented  wi'  despair  — 
I  'm  charged  for  her  annuity. 

GHORi;P  OUTRAM 
•  I'olson.  t  Wtech. 
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SWELL'S  SOLILOQTJY. 

1  don't  appwove  this  hawid  waw  ; 

Those  dweadful  baimahs  hawt  my  eyes  ; 
And  guus  and  dwums  are  sui-h  a  baw,  — 

Why  don't  tlie  jiawties  compwamise  .' 

Of  cawce,  the  twoilet  has  its  chawms  ; 

But  why  must  all  the  vulgah  cwowd 
Pawsist  in  spawting  xinifawms, 

In  cuUahs  so  extwemely  loud  ? 

And  then  the  ladies,  pwecious  deahs  !  — 
I  mawk  the  change  on  ev'wy  bwow ; 

Bai  Jove  !     I  weally  have  my  feahs 
They  wathah  like  the  hawid  wow  ! 

To  heah  the  ehawming  cweatures  talk, 
Like  patwons  of  the  bloody  wing. 

Of  waw  and  all  its  dawty  wawk,  — 
It  does  n't  seem  a  pwappali  thing  ! 

1  called  at  Mrs.  Gweene's  last  night, 
To  see  her  niece,  Miss  Mawy  Hertz, 

And  found  her  making  —  cwushing  sight  !  — 
The  weddest  kind  of  flannel  shirts  '. 

Of  cawce,  I  wose,  and  souglit  the  daw. 
With  fawyah  flashing  from  ray  eyes  ! 

I  can't  appwove  this  hawid  waw  ;  — 
Why  don't  the  pawties  compwamise  ? 

ANONVMOrS. 


TO  THE   "SEXTANT." 

O  Sextant  of  the  meetin  house,  wich  sweeps 
And  dusts,  or  is  supposed  to  !  and  makes  fires, 
.•\nd  lites  the  gass,  and  sumtimes  leaves  a  screw 

loose, 
ill  wich  case  it  smells  orful,  worse  than  lamp  ile  ; 
And  wrings  the  Bel  and  toles  it  when  men  dyes, 
to  tlie  grief  of  survivin  pardneis,  and  sweeps  paths 
.■\nd  for  the  servusses  gets  .SlOO  per  annum, 
Widi  tliem  that  thinks  deer,  let  'em  try  it  ; 
( lettiii  up  before  starlite  in  aU  wethers  and 
Kindlin  lires  when  tlie  wether  is  as  cold 
.Vs  zero,  and  like  as  not  green  wood  for  kindlin 
i  would  n't  be  hired  to  do  it  for  no  sum, 
Ijut  <)  Sc.\tant  I  there  are  1  kermoddity 
Wicli  's  more  than  gold,  wich  doant  cost  nothiii. 
Worth  more  than  anything  except  the  sole  of  man ! 
i  mean  jiewer  Are,  Se.vtant,  i  mean  pewer  are  ! 
O  it  is  plenty  out  of  doors,  so  plenty  it  doant  no 
What  on  airth  to  dew  with  itself,  but  flys  about 
."^catterin  leaves  and  bloin  off  men's  hatts  ! 
in  short,  it 's  jest  as  "  fre  as  are  "  out  dores. 
But  0  Se.xtant,  in  our  church  its  scarce  as  buty. 
Scarce  as  hank  bills,  when  agints  begs  for  misch- 


Wich  some  say  is  purty  oflTten  (taint  nothin  to 

me,  wat  1  give  aint  nothin  to  nolwdyl  but 

0  Se.xtant 
U  shet  500  men,  wimmin,  and  children, 
Spcshally  the  latter,  up  in  a  tite  place. 
And  every  1  on  em  brethes  in  and  out,  and  out 

and  in. 
Say  50  times  a  minnit,  or  1  million  and  a  half 

breths  an  our. 
Now  how  long  will  a  church  ful  of  are  last  at 

that  I'ate, 
I  ask  you  —  say  15  minits  —  and  then  wats  to  lie 

did  .' 
Why  then  they  must  brethe  it  all  over  agin. 
And  then  agin,  and  so  on  till  eacli  has  took  it 

downi 
At  least  10  times,  and  let  it  up  agin,  and  wats 

more 
The  same  individoal  don't  have  the  priviledge 
of  brethiu  his  own  are,  and  no  ones  else, 
EacIi  one  must  take  whatever  conies  to  liini. 
0  Se.xtant,  doant  you  no  our  lungs  is  bellusses, 
To  bio  the  fier  of  life,  and  keep  it  from  goin  out ; 
and  how  can  bellusses  bio  without  wind 
And  aint  wind  are  ?  i  put  it  to  your  conschens. 
.Vre  is  the  same  to  us  as  milk  to  babies, 
Or  water  is  to  fish,  or  pendlums  to  clox. 
Or  roots  and  airbs  unto  an  injun  doctor, 
Or  little  pills  unto  an  omepath. 
Or  boys  to  gurls.     Are  is  for  us  to  brethe, 
What  signifies  who  preaches  if  i  cant  brethe  ? 
Wats    Pol  t.      Wats   PoUus  to  sinners  who  are 

ded? 
l)ed  for  want  of  breth,  why  Sextant,  when  we  ily. 
Its  only  coz  we  cant  brethe  no  moi-e,  thats  all. 
And  now  0  Sextant,  let  me  beg  of  you 
To  let  a  little  are  into  our  church. 
(Pewer  are  is  sertain  proper  for  the  pews) 
.\nd  do  it  weak  days,  and  Sundays  tew. 
It  aint  much  trouble,  only  make  a  hole 
And  the  are  will  come  of  itself  ; 
(It  luvs  to  come  in  where  it  can  git  warm) 
.And  0  how  it  will  rouze  the  people  uj), 
And  sperrit  up  the  preacher,  and  stop  gar|)s. 
And  yawns  and  figgits,  as  effectooal 
As  wind  on  the  dry  boans  the  Profit  tells  of. 

ARAKl-.l.l.A    M.   WILLSON. 


DEBORAH  LEE.* 

'T  IS  a  dozen  or  so  of  years  ago, 
Somewhere  in  the  West  countree, 

Tliat  a  nice  girl  lived,  as  ye  Hoosiers  know, 
By  the  name  of  Deborah  Lee  : 

Her  sister  was  loved  by  Edgar  Poe, 
But  Deborah  by  me. 

•  Sec  page  37S. 
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Xow  I  was  gieeu,  and  sliu  was  green, 

As  a  summer's  siiuasli  might  lie  : 
And  we  loved  as  warmly  as  other  I'ulks,  — 

I  and  my  Deborah  Lee,  — 
With  a  love  that  the  lasses  of  Hoosierdoni 

Coveted  her  and  me. 

Hut  somehow  it  happened  a  long  time  ago, 

In  the  aguish  West  couutree. 
That  a  ehill  Jlareh  morning  gave  the  shakes 

To  my  beautiful  Deborah  Lee  ; 
And  the  giim  steam-doctor  (drat  hiui !)  came, 

And  bore  her  away  from  me,  — 
Tlic  doctor  and  death,  old  partners  they,  — 

In  the  aguish  West  couutree. 

The  angels  wanted  her  in  heaven 

(But  tliey  never  asked  for  me). 
And  that  is  tlie  reason,  I  rather  guess, 

In  the  aguish  West  countree, 
Tliat  the  cold  March  wind,  and  the  doctor,  and 
death. 

Took  off  my  Deborah  Lee  — 

My  beautiful  Deborah  Lee  — 
From  the  warm  sunshine  and  the  opening  flower, 

And  liore  her  away  from  me. 

Our  love  was  as  strong  as  a  six-horse  team. 

Or  the  love  of  folks  older  than  we, 

Or  possibly  wi.ser  than  wc  ; 
Hut  death,  with  the  aid  of  doctor  and  .steam, 

^\■as  rather  too  many  for  me  ; 
He  closed  the  peepers  and  silenced  the  breath 

Of  my  sweetheart  Debor.ali  Lee, 
And  her  fomi  lies  cold  in  the  jirairic  mold, 

Silent  and  cold,  —  ah  me  I 

The  foot  of  the  hunter  shall  press  her  grave, 

And  the  ])rairie's  sweet  wild  llowers 
In  their  odorous  beauty  around  it  wavi' 

Thio\igli  all  the  sunny  hours,    - 

The  still,  briglit  suunner  hours  i 
And  the  birds  shall  sing  in  the  tutted  gra.ss, 

And  the  nectar-laden  beit, 
Witli  hisdreaniy  hum,  on  his  gauze  wings  pass, — 

.She  wakes  no  more  to  me ; 

All,  nevermore  to  nu' ! 
Though  the  wild  birds  sing  and  the  wild  floweis 
spring. 

She  wakes  no  more  to  me. 

Vet  olt  in  the  hush  of  the  dim,  still  niglit. 

A  vision  of  beauty  I  see 
Oliding  soft  to  my  bedside,  — a  iihantom  of  light, 

Dear,  beaiitiful  Deborah  Lee,  — 

My  bride  that  was  to  be  ; 
And    I    wake   to   mourn    that   the   doctor,   and 
deatli, 


And  the  cold  March  wind,  should  stop  the  breath 

Of  my  darling  Deborah  Lee,  — 

Adorable  Deborah  Lee,  — 
That  angels  should  want  her  up  in  heaven 

Before  they  wanted  me. 

ANONYMOUS. 


ONLY  SEVEN.* 

A  PASTORAL  STORY,  AFTER  WORDSWORTH. 

I  MAKVELEB  why  a  simple  child. 
That  lightly  draws  its  breath. 

Should  utter  gioaus  so  very  wild 
And  look  as  pale  as  Death. 

Adopting  a  parental  tone, 

I  asked  her  why  she  cried. 
The  damsel  answered,  with  a  groan, 

"  1  've  got  a  pain  inside  I 

"  I  thovight  it  would  have  .sent  nu'  mad 

Last  night  about  eleven." 
Said  1,  "  What  is  it  makes  you  bad  ? 
How  many  apples  Iiave  you  had  ; " 

She  answered,  "Only  seven  !" 

'•  .\nd  are  you  sure  you  took  no  more, 

ily  little  maid  !"  quoth  1. 
"  O,  jileiise,  sir,  mother  gave  me  four, 

l'>iit  t/uy  W(ire  in  a  pie  ! " 

"  If  that 's  the  ca.se,"  I  stammered  out, 
"  Of  couree  you  've  had  eleven." 

The  maiden  answered  with  a  pout, 
"  I  ain't  had  more  nor  seven  ! " 

1  woiidcrc'd  hugely  what  she  meant, 
.^ud  said,  "  1  'm  bad  at  riddles. 

But  I  know  where  little  girls  are  sent 
l-'or  telling  taradidillcs. 

"Now  if  you  don't  rcf(nm,"  .said  I, 
"  You  '11  never  go  to  heaven  '.  " 

But  all  in  vain  ;  each  time  I  try 

The  little  idiot  makes  reply, 
"  I  ain't  had  more  nor  seven  !  " 

I'O.sr.siKliT. 

T(}  borrow  Wordsworth's  name  was  wrong. 

Or  slightly  misapplied  ; 

And  so  1  'd  tietter  call  my  song, 

"  Lines  after  Ache-in.side." 

H.  s  i.ei(.H. 

•  Sm  |)«ge  34. 
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A  TALE  OF   DRURT  LANE.' 

Plush  breeches  next,  in  crimson  dyed. 

FROM  ■•REJECTED  ADDRESSES." 

His  nether  bulk  embrai;ed  ; 
Then  jacket  thick,  of  red  or  blue, 

"  Thus  he  went  on.  stringing  one  extravagance  upon  another,  in 
the  style  his  books  of  chivalry  had  taught  him.  and  imitating,  as 

^V^lose  mas.sy  shoulder  gave  to  view 

near  as  he  could,  their  very  phrase."  —  DON  QUIXOTIi. 

The  badge  of  each  respective  crew. 
In  tin  or  copper  "traced. 

To  be  spoken  by  Mr.  /Oimble,  in  a  sidt  nf  the  Black 

The  engines  thundered  through  tlie  street. 

Prince's  armirr.  borrowed  from  the  Tower. 

Fire-hook,  pipe,  bucket,  all  complete. 

Rest  there  awhile,  my  bearded  lance, 
While  from  green  curtain  I  advance 
To  yon  foot-lights,  no  trivial  dance, 
And  tell  the  town  what  sad  mischance 

And  torches  glared,  and  clattering  feet 

Along  the  pavement  paced. 
And  one,  the  leader  of  the  band. 
From  Charing  Cro.ss  along  the  Strand, 

Did  Drary  Lane  befall. 

Like  stag  by  beagles  hunted  hard. 
Ran  till  he  stopped  at  Vin'gar  Yaril. 

As  Chaos,  which,  by  heavenly  ilooni, 

The  burning  badge  his  shoulder  bore. 

Had  slept  in  everlasting  gloom, 
Started  with  terror  and  surprise 
When  light  first  flashed  upon  her  eyes,  — 

The  belt  and  oil-skin  hat  he  wore, 

The  cane  he  had.  his  men  to  bang, 

Showed  foreman  of  the  British  gang. 

So  Lonilon's  sons  in  nightcap  woke. 
In  bedgown  woke  licr  dames  ; 

His  name  was  Higginbottom.     Now 

'T  is  meet  that  I  should  tell  you  how 

For  shouts  were  heard  mid  fire  and  smoke, 

The  others  came  in  view  : 

And  twice  ten  hundred  voices  spok.-,   - 

The  Hand-in-Hand  the  race  begun. 

"The  playhouse  is  in  flames  1  " 
And,  lo  !  where  Catherine  Street  extends, 

Then  came  the  Phcenix  and  the  Sun. 

The  Exchange,  where  old  insurers  run, 

A  fiery  tail  its  luster  lends 

To  every  window-pane  ; 
Blushes  each  spout  in  Martlet  Court, 

The  Eagle,  wliere  the  new  ; 

With  these  came  Rumford,  Bumford.  Cole, 

Robins  from  Hockley  in  the  Hole, 

And  Barl)ican,  moth-eaten  fort, 

Lawson  and  Dawson,  cheek  by  jowl. 

And  Covi-nt  Garden  kennels  sport, 
A  bright  ensanguined  drain  ; 

Crump  from  St.  Giles's  Pound  : 

Whitford  and  Mitford  joined  the  train. 

Meux's  new  Brewhouse  shows  the  light. 

Muggins  and  JIuggins  from  Chick  Lane. 

Rowland  il  ill's  Chapel,  and  the  height 

And  Clutterbuck,  who  got  a  sprain 

Wliere  Patent  Shot  they  sell  ; 

Before  the  plug  was  found. 

Tlie  Tennis  Court,  so  fair  and  tall. 

Hobson  and  .lobson  did  not  .sleep. 

I'nrt.ikes  the  ray,  with  Surgeons'  Hall, 

But  ah  !  no  ti-ophy  could  they  reap. 

The  Ticket- Porters'  House  of  C'all, 

For  both  were  in  the  Donjon  Keep 

dill  Bedlam,  do.se  by  London  Wall. 

Of  Bridewell's  gloomy  mound  ! 

Wnght's  shrimp  and  oyster  shop  withal, 

E'en  Higginliottom  now  was  posed, 

And  Richardson's  Hotel. 

For  sadder  scene  was  ne'er  disclosed  ; 

Nor  these  alone,  but  far  and  wide. 

Without,  within,  in  hideous  show. 

Across  red  Thaines's  gleaming  tide. 

Devouring  flames  resistless  glow. 

To  distant  fields  the  blaze  was  borne. 

And  blazing  rafters  downward  go. 

.\iid  rlai.sy  white  and  hoar)'  thorn 

And  never  halloo  "  Heads  below  1 " 

In  borrowed  luster  seemed  to  sham 

.    Nor  notice  give  at  all,    , 

The  rose,  or  red  sweet  Wil-li-am. 

The  firemen  terrified  are  slow 

To  those  who  on  the  liills  around 

To  bid  the  pumping  torrent  flow, 

Beheld  the  flames  from  Drury's  mound, 
As  from  a  lofty  altar  rise, 

For  fear  the  roof  should  fall. 

Back,  Robins,  back  !  Crump,  stand  aloof  1 

It  seemed  that  nations  did  conspire 

Whitford,  keep  near  the  walls  1 

To  offer  to  the  god  of  fire 

Huggins,  regard  your  own  behoof. 

Some  vast,  stujiendous  sacrifice  ! 

For,  lo  !  the  blazing  rocking  roof 

The  summoned  firemen  woke  at  call. 

Down,  down,  in  thumler  falls  ! 

And  hied  them  to  their  stations  all  ; 

,\n  awful  pause  sueeeeds  the  stnike. 

Starting  from  short  and  broken  snooze. 

.•\nd  o'er  the  ruins  volumed  smoke. 

Each  sought  his  ponderous  hobnailed  shoi'.-.. 

liolling  around  its  pitidiy  shroiul. 

But  first  his  worsted  hosen  plied  : 

1  "oncealt-d  them  from  the  astonished  crowd. 

.\t  length  the  mist  awhile  was  cleared. 

•  An  imitation  of  Sir  W.-tlter  Scott. 

When,  lo  '  amid  the  wreck  upreared. 
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Gradual  a  moving  hoaj  appeared. 

And  Eagle  lin-mcii  knew 
'T  was  Joseph  Muggins,  name  revered, 

The  foreman  of  their  crew. 
Loud  shouted  all  in  signs  of  woe, 
"A  Muggins  !  to  the  lescue,  ho  I  " 

And  poureil  the  hissing  tide  : 
Meanwhile  the  Jfuggins  fought  amain, 
Anil  strove  and  struggled  all  in  vain, 
For,  rallying  b\it  to  fall  again. 

He  tottered,  sunk,  and  died  '. 

Did  none  attempt,  l)efore  hu  fell. 
To  succor  one  they  loved  so  well .' 
Ves,  Migginhottom  did  aspire 
(His  fireman's  soul  was  all  on  fire! 

His  brother  chief  to  save; 
Hut  ah  !  his  reckless  generous  ire 

Served  but  to  share  his  gi-avc ! 
Mid  blazing  beams  and  scalding  streams. 
Through  hre  and  smoke  he  dauntless  broke, 

Where  JIuggins  luoke  before. 
Hut  sulphury  stench  and  boiling  drench. 
Destroying  sight,  o'erwhchned  him  (jiute, 

He  sunk  to  rise  no  more 
Still  o'er  his  head,  while  Fate  he  braved. 
His  whizzing  water-pi])e  he  waved  ; 
"Whitford  and  Mitford,  |ily  your  pumps! 
You,  Clutterbuck,  come,  stir  your  stumps  ! 
Why  are  you  in  such  dolel'ul  dum]is  ' 
A  lircman,  and  afraid  of  bumps  !  — 
What  are  they  feared  on  ?  fools !  'od  rot  'cm  !" 
Were  the  la.st  words  of  Higginbottom. 

HORACr.  SMITH. 


POEMS 


RRCEIVKD    (N    RESPONSE   TO    A.N   ADVERTISED    CALL   FOR   A 
NATIONAL  ANTHEM. 


NATIONAL  ANTHEM. 


BY  DR.    OLIVER  WENDELL   H- 


A  inACNosis  of  our  hi.stoiT  proves 
flur  native  land  a  land  its  native  loves  ; 
Its  birth  a  ilced  obstetric  without  JiiU'r, 
Its  growth  a  source  of  wonder  far  and  near. 

To  love  it  more,  liehold  how  foreign  shores  | 

.Sink  into  nothingness  beside  its  stores. 

Hyde    Park    at    best  -    though    counteil    ultra 

gland  — 
The  "  Bo.ston  Common  "  of  Victoria's  land 


I  lir  ..ommittce  must  not  be  bt.imed  for  reJcctlnK  the  «bove  after 
readiiii,'  tliiii  far.  for  such  an  *'  .intheiii  *'  coiiltl  only  be  sjinn  by  ft 
college  (ifsurgeons  or  a  Beacon  Street  lea-party.  | 

Turn  we  now  to  a  i 


NATIONAL  ANTHEM. 

BY     WILLIA.M     CULLH.S     D -. 

The  suu  sinks  softly  to  his  evening  post. 

The  sun  swells  gi-audly  to  his  morning  crown  ; 

Yet  not  a  star  our  Hag  of  heaven  has  lost, 
Anil  not  a  sunset  stripe  with  him  goes  down. 

So  thronc^s  may  fall  ;  and  from  the  dust  of  those 
New  thrones  may  rise,  to  totter  like  the  last  ; 

But  .still  our  country's  nobler  planet  glows, 
While  the  eternal  stars  of  Heaven  are  fast. 

,       Upon  finding  that  this  does  not  go  well  to  the  air  of  "  Yankee 
Doodle."  tlie  committee  feel  justified  in  declining  it ;  it  being  further- 
more prejudiced  against  it  by  a  suspicion  that  the  poet  has  crowded 
an  advertisement  of  a  paper  which  he  edits  into  the  first  line. 
Next  we  quote  from  a 

NATIONAL  ANTUKM 

BY  GFNI'RAL  GEORGE  P-   M . 

In  the  days  that  tried  our  fathers, 

!Many  years  ago. 
Our  fair  land  achieved  her  freedom, 

Hlood-bought,  you  know. 
.Shall  we  not  defend  her  ever, 

As  we  'd  defend 
'i'liat  fair  maiileii,  kind  and  tender, 

Calling  us  friend  ? 

Yes  I     Let  all  the  echoes  answer. 

From  hill  and  vale  ; 
Yes  !     Let  other  nations  hearing, 

.Joy  in  the  tale. 
Our  Columbia  is  a  hidy, 

High-born  and  fair, 
W'c  have  swoni  allegiance  to  her,  — 

Touch  her  who  dare. 

The  tone  of  this  "  anthem  "  not  being  devotional  enough  to  suit 
the  committee,  it  shoidd  be  printed  on  an  edition  of  linen-cambric 
handkerchiefs  for  ladies  especiully- 

Observe  this 

NATIONAL   ANTIIKM 
BY  N.  V.  w . 

One  hue  of  our  flag  is  taken 

From  the  cheeks  of  my  blushing  pet, 

And  its  stars  beat  time  and  .sparkle 
Like  the  studs  on  her  chemisette. 


Its  blue  is  the  ocean  shadow 
That  hides  in  her  dreamy  eyes. 

Anil  it  coni|Uei-x  all  men,  like  her. 
And  still  for  a  Union  flies. 

Several  members  of  the  committee  fmd  that  thii  "  anthem  "  has 
too  much  of  the  Anacreon  spice  to  suit  them. 
Wc  nrnt  Iieruse  a 
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NATIONAL  ANTHEM. 

HV  THOMAS   BAILEY  A . 

Till-;  little  brown  squirrel  hops  in  the  coin, 

The  erieket  quaintly  sings : 
The  enienihl  pigeon  nods  his  head. 

Anil  the  shad  in  the  river  springs  : 
The  dainty  sunflower  hangs  its  head 

On  the  shore  of  the  summer  sea  ; 
And  bi'tter  far  that  I  were  dead, 

If  Maud  did  not  love  me. 

1  love  the  siiuiiTel  that  hops  in  the  corn. 

And  the  cricket  that  quaintly  sings ; 
And  the  emerald  pigeon  that  nods  his  head,    ■ 

And  the  shad  that  gaydy  springs. 
1  love  the  dainty  sunflower,  too. 

And  Jlaud  with  her  snowy  breast ; 
1  love  them  all ;  but  1  love  — I  love  — 

I  love  my  country  best. 

Tliii.  is  ccTUinly  verj-  beautiful,  and  sounds  soiiiewlial  like  Ten. 
nyson.  Though  it  may  be  rejected  by  the  committee,  it  can  never 
lose  its  value  as  a  piece  of  excellent  reading  for  children.  It  is 
calculated  to  fill  the  youthful  mind  with  patriotism  and  natural  his- 
tory, beside  touching  the  youthful  heart  with  an  emotion  palpitat- 
ing for  all.  _ 

R.  H.  Newell 
(Orpheus  C.  Kerr). 


THE  COCK  AND  THE  BULL.* 

You  see  this  pebble-stone?  It'sa  thing  1  bought 
Of  a  bit  of  a  chit  of  a  boy  i'  the  mid  o'  the  day  — 
T  like  to  dock  the  smaller  parts-o"-speech. 
As  we  curtail  the  alreatly  cur-tailed  cuv 
(You  catch  tlie  paronomasia,  play  o'  words  0  — 
I>id.  rather,  i'  tlie  pre-Landseerian  tlays. 
Well,  to  my  muttons.      I  ]mrchased  the  concern. 
And  dapt  it  i'  my  poke,  and  gave  for  same 
By  way,  to-wit,  of  baifei  or  e.xchangi:  — 
"Chop"   was   my  snickering   dandijirat's   own 

term  — 
One  shilling  and  fourpence,  current  c-oin  o'  the 

realm. 
I  i-n-e  one  anil  f-o-u-r  four 
Penc'e,  one  and    fourpence  —  you  arc  with  im-. 

Sir'  — 
What  hour  it  skills  not :  ten  or  eleven  o'  the  clock, 
niie  day  (and  what  a  roaring  day  it  was  \) 
In  February,  eighteen  sixty-nine, 
.\le.xandrina  Vietona,  Fidei 
Hm  —  hm  —  how  runs  the  jargon  .'  —  being  on 

throne. 

Such,  sir,  are  all  the  facts,  succinctly  iml. 
The  basis  or  substratum —  what  you  will 
Of  the  im]iending  eighty  thousanil  lines. 
"  Not  much  in  'em  either,"  quoth  perhajis  simph 

Ho(.lge. 
But  there's  a  superstructure.     Wait  a  bit. 

•  In  imitation  of  Robert  llrowninv; 


Mark  tirst  the  rationale  of  the  thing  : 
Hear  logic  rival  and  levigate  the  deed. 
That  shilling —  and  for  matter  o'  that,thepence — 
1  had  o'  course  upo'  me  —  wi'  me,  say  — 
{Mecum  's  the  Latin,  make  a  note  o'  that) 
When   I   popped    pen    i'    stand,    blew   smnit, 

scratched  ear, 
Sniffed —  tch  !  —  at  snulf-bo.\  ;  tumbled  up,  he- 
heed, 
Haw-hawed  (not  hee-hawed,  that 's  another  guess 

thing  :) 
Then  fumbled  at,  and  stumbled  out  of,  door, 
I  shoved  the  door  ope  wi'  my  omoplat ; 
And  in  veMibido,  i'  the  entrance-hall, 
Donneil  galligaskins,  antigrojieloes. 
And  so  forth  ;  and,  complete  with  hat  ami  gloves, 
(^ne  on  and  one  a-dangle  i'  my  hand. 
And  ombrifuge  (Lord  love  you  !),  case  o'  rain, 
I  Hopped  forth,  's  buctdikins !  on  my  own  ten  toes, 
(1  do  assure  you  there  be  ten  of  them,) 
And  went  clump-clumping  up  hill  and  down  dale 
To  lind  myself  o'  the  sudden  i'  front  o'  the  boy. 
Put  case  I  liatl  n't  'em  on  me,  could  1  ha'  bought 
This  soit-o'-kind-o'-what-you-niiglit-call  toy, 
This  pebble-thing,  o'  the  boy-thing  !  (J.  E.  D. 
That 's  proven  without  aid  from  mumping  Pope, 
Sleek  porporate  or  bloated  (."ardinal, 
(Is  n't  it,  old  Fatehaps  ?     You  're  in  Euclid  now. ) 
So,  having  the  shilling  —  having  i'  fact  a  lot  — 
Ami  pence  and  halfpence,  ever  so  many  o'  them, 
I  pnri'hased,  as  1  think  1  said  before. 
The  pebble  (lapis,  lapidis,  —  di,  —  dcm,  —  de  — 
What  nouns  'crease  .short  i'  the  genitive,   f'at- 

chaps,  eh  ?) 
0'  the  boy,  a  bare-legged  beggarly  son  of  a  gun, 
For  one  tind  fourpence.     Here  we  aie  again. 

Now  Law  steps  in,  big-wigged,   voluminous- 
jawed  ; 
Investigates  and  re-investigates. 
Wa.s  the  transaction  illegal '     Law  shakes  head. 
Pi'rjiend,  .sir,  all  the  bearings  of  the  ca.se. 

t 

I      At  first  the  coin  was  mine,  the  chattel  his. 

[  But  now  (by  rirtne  of  the  said  exchange 

[  And  barter)  viee  versa  all  the  coin, 

I  Per  J  Kris  openUionfhi,  vests 

1  V  the  boy  and  his  assigns  till  ding  o'  doom  ; 

(In  siecula  saxiilo-o-o-orum  : 

I  think  I  hear  the  Abbate  mouth  out  that.) 

'Co  have  ami  hold  the  .same  to  him  and  them  .  .  . 

i'(iiili:r  some  idiot  on  Conveyancing. 

Wherea.s  the  iiebble  and  every  jiai  t  thereof, 

.•\ml  all  that  apjiertaineth  thereunto. 

Or  shall,  will,  may,  might,  can,  coiilil,  woiihl,  oi 
.should, 

(Siiliinuli.  netera  —  clap  me  to  the  close  — 
,  For  what 's  the  good  of  law  in  a  ease  o'  the  kind  ?) 
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Is  mine  to  all  intents  ami  piuiioses. 

This  settled,  I  resume  the  thread  o'  the  tale. 

Now  for  a  touch  o'  the  vendor's  quality. 
He  says  a  gcn'lnian  bouj^ht  a  jielible  of  him, 
(This  pebble  i'  sooth,  sir,   which  1  hold  i'  my 

Imnd)  — 
And  paid  for 't.  Hire  a  gen'lman,  on  the  nail. 
' '  1  licl  1  o'erchargc  him  a  ha'penny  ?     Devil  a  bit. 
Fidillestiek's  end  !     Get  out,  you  blazing  ass  ! 
Galjble  o'  the  goose.     Don't  bugaboo-baby  me  I 
Go  double  or  quits  ?     Yah  !   tittup  I    what's  tlie 

odds  ' " 
— There 's  the  transaction  viewed,  i'  the  vendor's 

light. 

Next  ask  that  dunipled  hag,  stood  suufiling  by, 
With  her  tliri'e  IVowsy-blowsy  brats  o'  babes, 
Tlie  scum  o'  the  kennel,  cream  o'  the  filth-heap 

— Faugh  ! 
-Vie,  aic,  aie,  aie  !  otototototoi, 
('.Stead   which  we    blurt    out   Hoighty-toighty 

now)  — 
An<l  the  baker  and  candlestick-maker,  and  .Tack 

and  Gill, 
Bleared  Goo<ly  this  and  queasy  Gaffer  that. 
Ask  the  schoolmaster.     Take  schoolmaster  first. 

He  saw  a  gentleman  purchase  of  a  lad 
A  stone,  and  pay  for  it  rile,  on  the  square, 
And  carry  it  olf  per  sallum,  ja\intily, 
Prnpria  quae  tnaribus,  gentleman's  property  now 
(.\greeably  to  the  law  explained  above), 
la  propfiam  usum,  for  his  private  ends. 
The  l)oy  he  chucked  a  brown  i'  the  air,  and  l)it 
r  the  face  the  .shilling  :  heaved  a  thumping  .stone 
At  a  lean  hen  that  ran  cluck-clucking  by, 
(.\nd  hit  her,  dead  a.s  nail  i'  post  o'  door,) 
Then  nhiit  —  what 's  the  Ciceronian  phrase  ?  — 
i!j;cessil,  evusit,  criipit,  —  off  slogs  boy  ; 
(1(f  in  three  flea-skips.     Uaclenus,  .so  far, 
.So  good,  lam  bene.     Bene,  satis,  male,  — 
Wliere  was  I  ?  who  said  what  of  one  in  a  quag  ? 
1  ilid  once  hitch  the  syntax  into  verse  : 
Verhiim  pcrsonnlc,  a  verb  per.sonal, 
Coneoreial, — ay,  "agrees,"  old  Fatchaps  —  cum 
Nominalivo,  with  its  nominative, 
Oencrc,  1'  point  o'  gender,  numcro, 
<  I'  number  et  persmia,  and  person.     Ul, 
Instance  :  Sol  rait,  down  flojis  sun,  ct,  and, 
Jtuntcs  umbranliir,  snufl's  out  mountains.     Pah ! 
Excuse  me,  sir,  I  think  1  'm  going  ni.ad. 
Ynu  .see  the  trick  on  't  though,  and  can  youi-self 
I'lintinue  the  disceurse  fid  libitum. 
It  takes  up  about  eighty  thousand  lines, 
A  thing  imagination  boggles  at : 
And  might,  odds-bobs,  sir  !  in  judicious  hands, 
E.xteiid  from  h(ire  to  Mcsojiotamy. 

CMAKLL^   1-   CALV»iKLI-V. 


THE  ARAB. 

On,  on,  my  brown  Arab,  away,  away ! 
Tlmu  hast  trotted  o'er  many  a  mile  to-day, 
And  1  trow  right  meager  hath  been  thy  fare 
Since  they  roused  thee  at  dawn  I'rom  thy  straw- 
piled  lair. 
To  tread  with  those  echoless,  unshod  feet 
Yon  weltering  flats  in  the  noontide  heat, 
Where  no  palm-ti'ee  jirott'ers  a  kindly  shade. 
And  the  eye  never  rests  on  a  cool  grass  blade  ; 
And  lank  is  thy  flank,  and  thy  frequent  cough, 
0,  it  goes  to  my  heart  —  but  away,  fi-iend,  off ! 

Andyet,  ah  !  what  sculptor  who  sawthee  stand, 
As  thou  standest  now,  on  thy  native  strand, 
With  the  wild  wind  ruffling  thine  uncombed  hair. 
And  thy  nostril  upturned  to  the  odorous  air. 
Would  not  woo  thee  to  pause,  till  his  skill  might 

trace 
At  leisure  the  lines  of  that  eager  face  ; 
The  collarless  neck  and  the  coal-black  paws 
And  the  bit  giaspcd  tight  in  the  massive  jaws  ; 
The  delicate  curve  of  the  legs,  that  seem 
Too  slight  for  their  burden  —  and,  0,  the  gleam 
Of  that  eye,  so  somber  and  yet  so  gay  ! 
Still  away,  my  lithe  Arab,  once  more  away! 

N.ay,  tempt  me  not,  Arab,  again  to  stay  ; 
Since  I  crave  neither  Echo  nor  Fun  to-day. 
For  thy  hand  is  not  Echoless  —  there  they  are, 
Fun,  Glowworm,  and  Echo,  and  Ercniny  Skir, 
And  thou  hintest  witlial  that  thou  fain  wouldst 

shine, 
As  I  read  them,  these  bulgy  old  boots  of  mine. 
But  1  shrink  from  thee,  Arab  !     Thou  eatest  eel- 
pie. 
Thou  evermore  hast  at  least  one  black  eye  ; 
There  is  brass  on  thy  brow,  and  thy  swarthy  hues 
Are  due  not  to  nature,  but  handling  shoes  ; 
And  the  bit  in  thy  month,  I  regret  to  see, 
Is  a  bit  of  tobacco-pijie  —  Flee,  child,  flee  ! 

Chaklks  l.  Calverli-.v 


THE  MODERN  HOUSE  THAT  JACK  BUILT. 

Hkiicii.d  the  mansion  reared  by  ihedal  .lack. 

See  the  malt,  stored  in  many  a  plethoric  sack, 
In  the  ]irond  cirque  of  Ivan's  bivouac. 

Mark  how  the  rat's  felonious  fangs  invade 
The  golden  stores  in  John's  pavilion  laid. 

Anon,  with  velvet  foot  and  Taripiin  strides, 
Subtle  grimalkin  to  his  quarry  glides,  — 
Grimalkin  grim,  that  slew  the  fierce  rodent 
Wliose  tooth  iHsidious  Johann's  sackch)th  rent. 


'JU 
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Lo !  now  the  deep-moutlied  canine  foe's  assault, 
That  vexed  tlie  avenger  of  the  stolen  malt ; 
Stored  in  the  liallowed  precincts  of  the  hall 
That  rose  complete  at  Jack's  creative  call. 

Here  stalks  the  impetuous  cow,  with  crumpled 

honi, 
Wlieieon  the  exacerbating  hound  was  torn, 
■WTio  bayed  the  feline  slaughter-beast,  that  slew 
The  rat  predacious,  whose  keen  fangs  ran  through 
The  textile  fibers  that  involved  tlie  grain 
That  lay  in  Hans'  inviolate  domain. 

Here  walks  forlorn  the  damsel  crowned  with  rue. 
Lactiferous  sjioils  from  vaccine  dugs  who  drew, 
Of  that  corniculate  beast  whose  tortuous  liorn 
Tossed  to  the  clouds,  in  fierce  vindictive  scorn. 
The  harrowing  hound,  whose  braggart  bark  and 

stir 
Arched  the  lithe  spine  and  reared  the  indignant  fur 
Of  puss,  that  with  verniinicidal  claw 
Struck  the  weird  rat,  in  whose  insatiate  maw 
Lay  reeking  malt,  tliat  erst  in  Ivan's  courts  we 

saw. 

Kobed  in  senescent  garb,  that  .seemed,  in  sooth. 
Too  long  a  prey  to  ('lirones'  iron  tooth. 
Behold  the  man  whose  amorous  lips  incline, 
Full  with  young  Eros'  osculative  sign. 
To  the  lorn  maiden,  whose  lac-albic  hands 
Drew'  albu-lactic  wealth  from  lacteal  glands 
Of  the  iuiniortal  bo\-ine,  by  whose  horn, 
Distort,  to  realm  ethereal  was  borne 
The  beast  catulean,  vexer  of  that  sly 
TTlysses  quadrupedal  who  made  die 
Tile  old  mordacious  rat,  that  dared  devour 
Antecedaneous  ;de  in  John's  domestic  bower. 

Lo !  here,  with  hirsute  honors  doffed,  succinct 
Of  saponaceous  locks,  tlie  priest  who  linked 
In  HjTnen's  golden  liands  the  torn  unthrift. 
Whose  means  exiguous  stared  from  many  a  rift, 
Even  as  he  kissed  the  virgin  all  forlorn. 
Who  milked  the  cow  with  implicutcil  horn. 
Who  in  fine  wrath  the  canine  torturer  skied, 
That  dared  to  vex  tlie  insidious  nniricide. 
Who  let  auroral  effluence  through  the  pelt 
Of  the  sly  rat  that  robbed  the  palace  Jack  had 
built. 

The  loud  cantankerous  Shanghai  comes  at  last, 
Whose  shouts  aroused  the  shorn  ecclesiast, 
Who  sealed  the  vows  of  Hymen's  sacrament 
To  him  who,  robed  in  gannents  indigent, 
Exoscnlates  the  damsel  lachrymose. 
The  emulgator  of  that  horned  brute  morose 
That  tossed  the  dog  that  wonied  the  cat  that  kilt 
The  rat  tliat  ate  the  malt  that  lay  in  the  house 
that  Jack  built. 

ANO.NVMOUS. 


JONES  AT  THE  BAKBER'S  SHOP. 

ScENF,  n  Bnrher's  Shop.  Barber's  man  engaged 
in  cutting  hair,  making  wigs,  and  other  bar- 
hcresque  operaiUms. 

Enter  Jones  meeting  Oily  the  barber. 

Jones.    I  wish  my  hair  cut. 

Oily.  Pray,  sir,  take  a  seat. 

(Oily  pats  a  chair  for  Jones,  who  sits.     During 

the  foUoimng  dialogue  Oily  contimies  cutting 

Jones's  hair.) 

Oily.   We  've  had  much  wet,  sir. 

Jones.  Very  much  indeed. 

Oily.    And  yet  November's  days  were  line. 

Jones.  They  were. 

Oily.  Ihopedfairweathermighthave  lasted  us 
Until  the  end. 

JoNE.s.  At  one  time  —  so  did  L 

Oily.    But  we  have  had  it  very  wet. 

Jones.  We  have. 

{A  jyause  of  some  ten  miniUcs. ) 

Oily.    I  know  not,  sir,  who  cut  your  hair  last 
time  ; 
But  this  1  say,  sir,  it  was  badly  cut : 
No  doubt 't  was  in  the  country. 
Jones.  No  !  in  town  ! 

Oily.   Indeed  !  I  should  have  fancied  other- 
wise. 
Jones.    'T  was  cut  in  town  and  in  this  very 

room. 
Oily.    Aimvzement !  —  but   1   now  remember 
well  — 
We  had  an  awkward,  new  provincial  hand, 
A  fellow  from  the  country.     Sir,  he  did 
llore  damage  to  my  business  in  a  week 
Than  all  my  skiU  can  in  a  year  reiiair. 
He  must  have  cut  your  hair. 

Junes  (luoking  at  him).    No,  'twas  yourself. 
Oily.    Myself  ?    Impossible  !    Yon  must  mis- 
take. 
JoNE-s.    1  don't  mistake  —  't  was  you  that  cut 
my  hair. 

(A  long  pause,  interrupted  only  by  the  clipping 

of  the  scissm-s.) 

Oily.    Your  hair  is  verj-  dry,  sir. 

Jones.  Oh  !  indeed. 

Oily.    Our  Vegetable  Extract  raoi.stens  it. 

Jones.  I  like  it  dry. 

Oily.    But,  sir,  the  hair  when  dry 
Turns  quickly  gray. 

Jones.  That  color  I  prefer. 

Oily.    But  hair,  when  gray,  will  rapidly  fall 
off. 
And  baldness  will  ensue. 

Jones.  I  would  be  bald. 


OiLT.    Perhaps  you  mean  to  say  you  'd  like  a 
wig,— 
We  've  wigs  so  natural  tlicy  can't  be  told 
From  real  hair. 

Jones.  Deception  I  detest. 

(Annlhcr  paiisc  ciisues,  during  which  Oily  blows 
down  Jones's  neck,  and  relieves  hint  from  the 
linen  lerapjicr  in  which  he  has  been  enveloped 
during  the  process  of  hair-cuUing.) 
Oily.    We  've  bnislies,  soaps,  and   snont   of 

every  kind. 
Jones.    I  see  you  have.     {Pays  6  d.)     I  think 

you  '11  find  that  right. 
Oily.    If  there  is  nothing  I  can  show  you,  sir. 
Jo.NES.    No;    nothing.     Yet  —  there  may  be 
something,  too. 
That  you  may  show  me. 

Oily.  Name  it,  sir. 

Jones.  The  door. 

Oily  {to  his  man).     That 's  a  rum  customer  at 
any  rate. 
Had  I  cut  him  as  short  as  he  cut  me, 
How  little  hair  upon  his  head  would  be  ! 
l?ut  if  kind  friends  will  all  our  ]iains  requite. 
We  '11  liope  for  better  luck  anotlier  night. 

[Shop  bell  rings,  and  curtain  falls. 


TO  THE  TERRESTRIAL  GLOBE. 

BY  A  MISERABLE  WRETCH. 

Roll  on,  thou  ball,  roll  on  ! 
Through  pathless  realms  of  space 

Roll  on  ! 
What  though  I  'ni  in  a  sorry  case  ? 
What  though  I  cannot  meet  my  bills  ? 
What  though  I  suffer  toothache's  ills  ? 
What  though  I  swallow  countless  pills  ? 
Never  you  mind  ! 

Roll  on  ! 

Roll  on,  thou  bifll,  roll  on  ! 
Through  seaa  of  inky  air 

Roll  on  ! 
It 's  true  I  've  got  no  shirts  to  wear, 
It 's  tnie  my  butcher's  bill  is  due. 
It 's  true  my  prospects  all  look  blue,  — 
But  don't  let  that  unsettle  you  ! 
Never  you  mind  ! 

Roll  on  !  r  r,       7J 

[It  rolls  on. 

w  s.  Gilbert. 


MY  LOVE." 

I  ONLY  knew  she  came  and  went  Poxcell. 

Like  troutlets  in  a  pool  ;  Hood. 

•  A  bpeciraen  of  what  are  called  "cento  Veriai"  ;  patchwork. 


She  was  a  phantom  of  delight. 
And  I  was  like  a  fool. 


JVordsworih. 
Eastman. 


One  kiss,  dear  maid,  I  said,  and  sighed,  Coleridge 
Out  of  those  lips  unshorn  :  LoiujJ'ellow. 

She  sliook  her  ringlets  round  her  head,  Stoddard. 
Aiul  lauglied  in  merry  scorn.  Tennyson. 

King  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky,  Tennyson. 

You  heard  theiu,  0  my  heart ;        Alice  Cary. 
'Tis  twelve  at  uight  by  the  castle  clock,  Coleridge. 

Beloved,  we  must  part.  Alice  Cary. 

"  Come  back,  come  back  !"  she  cried  in  grief, 

Ca7n2)bcll. 

"Myeyes  ai-edimwith  tears, — Bayard  Taylor. 
How  shall  I  live  through  aU  the  days  ?     Osgood. 

All  th«ough  a  hundred  years  ?  "     T.  S.  Perry. 

'Twas  in  the  prime  of  summer  time  ITood. 

She  blessed  me  viiili  her  hand  ;  Hoyt. 

We  strayed  together,  deeply  blest,  Edwards. 

Into  the  dreaming  land.  Cornwall. 

The  laughing  bridal  roses  blow,  Patmore. 

To  dress  her  dark-brown  hair;  Bayard  Taylor. 
My  heart  is  lireaking  with  my  woe,      Tennyson. 

Most  beautifid  !  most  rare  !  Bead. 

I  clasped  it  on  her  sweet,  cold  hand.   Browning. 

The  precious  golden  link  !  Smith. 

I  calmed  her  fears,  and  she  was  calm,  Coterirlgc. 

"Drink,  pretty  creature,  drink."  Wordsworth. 


And  so  I  won  my  Genevieve, 
And  walked  in  Paradise  ; 

The  fairest  tiling  that  ever  grew 
Atwcen  me  and  the  skies. 


RECIPES. 


Coleridge. 

Herrey. 

Wordsworth. 

Osgood. 

ANONYMOUS. 


A   nECIPK   FOR  SALAD. 

To  make  this  condiment  your  poet  begs 
The  pouniled  yellow  of  two  kard-boiled  eggs  ; 
Two   Imiled   potatoes,    passed  through   kitchen 

sieve. 
Smoothness  antl  softness  to  the  salad  give  ; 
Let  onion  atoms  lurk  within  the  bowl. 
And,  half  suspected,  animate  the  wdiolo  ; 
Of  mordant  mustard  aiW  a  single  spoon. 
Distrust  the  condiment  that  bites  so  soon  ; 
B»it  deem  it  not,  thou  man  of  herbs,  a  fault 
To  add  a  double  rpiantity  of  salt ; 
Four  times  the  s[ioon  with  oil  from  Lucca  crown, 
Anil  twice  with  vinegar,  procured  from  town; 
And  lastly,  o'er  the  flavored  compound  toss 
A  magic  soupeim  of  anchovy  sauce. 
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O  green  ami  glorious  !     O  herbaceous  treat ! 
'T  woulil  tcnijit  the  ilj'ing  anchorite  to  eat ; 
Back  to  the  worhl  lie  'd  turn  his  fleeting  soul, 
And  plunge  his  fingers  in  the  salad-lniwl ; 
Serenely  full,  the  epicure  would  say, 
"  Fate  cannot  harm  me,  —  1  have  dined  to-day.' 

SYDNEY  SMITH. 


ROASTED  StrCKING-PIG. 
Air,  —  "  Scots  wha  hae,"  etc. 

Cooks  who  'd  roast  a  sucking-pig, 
Purchase  one  not  over  big  ; 
Coarse  ones  are  not  worth  a  fig  ; 

So  a  young  one  huy. 
See  that  he  is  scalded  well 
(That  is  done  by  those  who  sell). 
Therefore  on  that  point  to  dwell 

Were  absurdity. 

Sage  and  bread,  mix  just  enough. 
Salt  and  pepper  quantum  suff.. 
And  the  pig's  interior  stuff. 

With  the  whole  combined. 
To  a  fire  that 's  rather  high. 
Lay  it  till  completely  dry  ; 
Then  to  every  part  apply 

Cloth,  ivith  butter  lined. 

Dredge  with  llour  o'er  and  o'er. 
Till  the  pig  will  hold  no  more  ; 
Then  do  nothing  else  before 

'T  is  for  serving  fit. 
Then  scrape  off  the  flour  with  care  ; 
Then  a  buttered  cloth  prepare  ; 
Rub  it  well ;  then  cut  —  not  tear  — 

OS"  the  head  of  it. 

Then  take  out  and  mix  the  brains 
With  the  gravy  it  contains  ; 
While  it  on  the  spit  remains. 

Cut  the  pig  in  two. 
Chop  the  sa^e  and  chop  the  bread 
Fine  as  veiy  finest  shred  ; 
O'er  it  melted  butter  spread,  — 

Stinginess  won't  do. 

When  it  in  the  dish  appears. 
Garnish  with  the  jaws  and  ears  ; 
And  when  dinner-hour  nears, 

Ready  let  it  be. 
Who  QAn  offer  such  a  dish 
May  dispense  with  fowl  and  fish  ; 
And  if  he  a  guest  should  wish. 

Let  him  send  for  me  ! 

PUNCH'S  "  Poetical  Cookery  Book." 


SIEGE  OF  BELGRADE. 

An  Austrian  army,  awfully  arrayed. 

Boldly  by  battery  besieged  Belgrade. 

Cossack  commanders  cannonading  come, 

Dealing  desti-uction's  ilevastating  doom. 

Every  endeavor  engineers  essay. 

For  fame,  for  fortune  fighting,  —  furious  fray ! 

Generals  'gainst  generals  grapple — gracious  God ! 

How  honors  Heaven  heroic  hardiliood  ! 

Infuriate,  indiscriminate  in  ill. 

Kindred  kUl  kinsmen,  kinsmen  kindred  kill. 

Labor  low  levels  longest  loftiest  lines  ; 

Men  march  mid  mounds,  mid  moles,  mid  mur- 
derous mines  ; 

Now  noxious,  noisy  numbers  nothing,  naught 

Of  outward  obstacles,  opposing  ought ; 

Poor  patriots,  partly  purchased,  partly  pressed. 

Quite  quaking,  quickly  ' '  Quarter  !  Quarter  ! " 
quest. 

Reason  returns,  religious  right  redounds, 

Suwarrow  stops  such  sanguinary  sounds. 

Truce  to  thee,  Turkey  !     Triumph  to  thy  train, 

Unwise,  unjust,  unmerciful  Ukraine  ! 

Vanish,  vain  victory  !  vanish,  victory  vain  ! 

Why  wish  we  warfare  ?  Wherefore  welcome 
were 

Xerxes,  Ximenes,  Xanthus,  Xavier  ? 

Yield,  yield,  ye  youths  !  ye  yeomen,  yield  your 
yell  ! 

Zeus's,  Zai'pater's,  Zoroaster's  zeal. 

Attracting  all,  arms  against  acts  appeal ! 

ANONYMOUS. 


THE  STAMMERING  WIFE. 

When,  deeply  in  love  with  Miss  Emily  Pryne, 
I  vowed,  if  the  maiden  would  only  be  mine, 

I  would  always  endeavor  to  plea.se  her,  — 
She  blushed  her  consent,  though  the  stuttering 

lass 
Said  never  a  word,  except,  "  You  're  an  ass  — 

An  ass  —  an  ass-iduous  teaser  ! " 


But 


were  married,   I   found   to  my 


when   we 
ruth, 
The  stammering  lady  had  spoken  the  truth. 

For  often,  in  obvious  dudgeon. 
She  'd  say,  —  if  I  ventured  to  give  her  a  jog 
In  the  way  of  reproof,  —  "  You  're  a  dog— you 
're  a  dog — 
A  dog  —  a  dog-raatic  curmudgeon  ! " 

And  once  when  I  .said,  "  We  can  hardly  afford 
This  extravagant  .stj'le,  with  our  moderate  hoai'\. 

And  hinted  we  ought  to  be  wiser. 
She  looked,  I  assure  you,  exceedingly  blue, 


■•Hh-*- 
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And  fretfully  cried,  "  You  're  a  Jew  —  you  're  a 
Jew  — 
A  very  ju-dieious  adviser  ! " 

Again,  when  it  haiiiieiieil  that,  wishing  to  shirk 
Some  rather  uiipleasaut  and  arduous  work, 

1  begged  her  to  go  to  a  ueighbor. 
She  wanted  to  know  why  I  made  such  a  fuss. 
And  saucily  siud,  "You'reacus — cus — cus  — 

You  were  always  ac-cus-tomed  to  labor  ! " 

Out  of  temper  at  last  with  the  insolent  dame, 
And  feeling  that  Jladam  was  gi-eatly  to  blame 

To  scold  me  instead  of  caressing, 
I  mimicked  her  speech, — like  a  churl  a-s  I  am,  — 
And  angrily  said,  "You  're  a  dam — dam  —  dam 

A  dam-age  instead  of  a  blessing  ! " 

John  Godfrey  saxe. 


TRUTH.* 

Nerve  thy  soul  with  doctrines  noble. 
Noble  in  the  walks  of  tiuic, 
Time  that  leads  to  an  eternal, 
An  Vernal  life  sublime  ; 
Life  sublime  in  moral  beauty. 
Beauty  that  shall  ever  be  ; 
Ever  be  to  lure  thee  onward, 
Onward  to  the  fountain  free  ; 
Free  to  every  earnest  seeker. 
Seeker  for  the  fount  of  youth, 
Youth  exultant  in  its  beauty. 
Beauty  of  the  living  truth. 

Anonymous, 


ECHO  AND  THE  LOVER. 

Lover.    Echo  !  mysterious  nymph,  declare 

Of  what  you  're  made,  and  what  you  are. 
Echo.  Air  ! 

Lover.    Mid  airy  clilfs  and  places  high. 

Sweet  Echo  !  listening  love,  you  lie. 
Kcho.  You  lie  ! 

Lover.    Thou  dost  resuscitate  dead  sounds,  — 

Hark  !  how  my  voice  revives,  resounds  ! 
Echo.  Zounds ! 

Luoer.    I  '11  question  thee  before  I  go,  — 

Come,  answer  me  more  apropos  ! 
Echo.  Toll  !  poll  ! 

Lover.    Tell  me,  fair  nymph,  if  e'er  you  .saw 

So  sweet  a  girl  as  Phcebe  Shaw. 
Edu).  Pshaw ! 

lAiver.    Say,  what  will  tnni  tliat  frisking  coney 

Into  the  toils  of  matrimony  ? 
Echo.  Money ! 

*  ChAhi-veTSe  :  cAch  line  begins  with  the  lut  word  of  the  one 

preceding. 


Lover. 

Eclw. 
Lover. 

Eclto. 
Lover. 
Echo. 
Lover. 

Eclu). 


Has  Pho;be  not  a  heavenly  brow  ? 
Is  not  her  bosom  white  as  snow  ? 

Ass  !  no ! 
Her  eyes  !  was  ever  such  a  pair  < 
Are  the  stars  brighter  than  they  are  ? 

They  are ! 
Echo,  thou  liest,  but  can't  deceive  me. 

Leave  me  ! 
But  come,  thou  saucy,  pert  romancer, 
Who  is  as  fair  as  Fhcebe  ?    Answer  ! 

Ann,  sir. 

ANONYMOUS. 


ECHO. 


I  ASKED  of  Echo,  t'  other  day, 

(Whose  words  are  few  and  often  funny,) 
What  to  a  novice  she  coidd  say 

Of  courtship,  love,  and  matrimony. 

Quoth  Echo,  plainly,  —  "  Matter-o'-money  !" 

Whom  should  I  marry  ?  —  should  it  be 

A  dashing  damsel,  gay  and  pert, 
A  jiattiMii  of  inconstancy  ; 

Or  sellish,  mercenary  tlirt  ? 

Quoth  Echo,  sharply,  —  "  Nary  flirt  !" 

What  if,  aweary  of  the  strife 

That  long  has  lured  the  dear  deceiver. 
She  promise  to  amend  her  life. 

And  sin  no  more  ;  can  I  believe  her  ? 

Quoth  Echo,  very  promptly   —  "  Leave  her  !' 

lint  if  some  maiden  with  a  heart 
On  me  should  venture  to  bestow  it. 

Pray,  should  I  .act  the  wiser  part 
To  take  the  treasure  or  forego  it  ? 
Quoth  Echo,  with  decision,  —  "Go  it!" 

But  what  if,  seemingly  afraid 

To  bind  her  fate  in  Hymen's  fetter, 

She  vow  she  means  to  die  a  maid. 
In  answer  to  my  loving  letter? 
Quoth  Echo,  rather  coolly,  —  "  Let  her!" 

What  if,  in  spite  of  her  disdain, 

I  find  my  heart  intwined  about 
With  t'u]iid's  dear  delicious  chain 

So  closely  that  I  mu't  get  out? 

Quoth  Echo,  laughingly,  —  "Get  out !" 

But  if  some  maid  with  beauty  blest, 

Asjinre  and  fair  as  Heaven  can  make  her. 

Will  share  my  labor  and  my  rest 

Till  envious  Death  shall  overtjike  her? 
Quoth  Echo  (sotto  voce),  —  "Take  her !" 

JOHN  GODl-KLV  SAXB. 


-^l^ 
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TOPSIDE  GAT.AH  (EXCELSIOR).* 

That  iiightee  teem  he  come  chop  chop 
One  young  man  walkee,  no  can  stop  ; 
Colo  maskee,  icee  maskee ; 
He  got  flag  ;  chop  b'long  welly  culio,  see  — 
Topsiile  Galah ! 

He  too  muchee  foHy ;  one  piecee  eye 
Lookee  sharp — so  fashion — alia  same  mi : 
He  talkee  largee,  taUcee  stlong, 
Too  muchee  culio ;  aUa  same  gong  — 
Topside  Galah ! 

Inside  any  housee  he  can  see  light, 
Any  piecee  loom  got  fire  all  light ; 
He  look  see  plenty  ice  more  high, 
Inside  he  raouf  he  plenty  cly  — 
Topside  Galah ! 

"  No  can  walkee  !"  olo  man  speakee  he  : 
"Bimeby  lain  come,  no  can  see; 
Hab  got  water  welly  wide ! " 
"  Maskee,  mi  must  go  topside  —  " 
Topside  Galah ! 

"  Man-man,"  one  galo  talkee  he ; 
"  What  for  you  go  topside  look-see  ?" 
"Nother  teem,"  he  makee  plenty  cly, 
Maskee,  alia  teem  walkee  plenty  high  — 
Topside  Galah ! 

"  Take  care  that  spilum  tlee,  young  man, 
Take  care  that  icee  !"  he  no  man-man. 
That  coolie  chin-chin  he  good-night ; 
He  talkee,  "mi  can  go  all  light,"  — 
Topside  Galah  ! 

Joss  pidgin  man  chop  chop  begin, 
Morning-teem  that  Joss  chin-chin, 
No  see  any  man,  he  plenty  fear. 
Cause  some  man  talkee,  he  can  hear,  — 
Topside  Galah  ! 

Young  man  makee  die ;  one  largee  dog  see 
Too  muchee  bobbery,  findee  he. 
Hand  too  miK^hee  colo,  inside  can  stop 
Alia  same  piecee  flag,  got  culio  chop,  — 
Topside  Galah  ! 


NTTRSERY    SONO. 

SiNCEE  soBgee  sick  a  pence, 

Pockee  muchee  rye ; 
Dozen  two  time  blackee  bird 

Cookee  in  e  pie. 

When  him  cut-ee  topside 
Birdee  bobbery  sing ; 

Himee  tinkee  nicey  dish 
Setee  force  king ! 

Kingee  in  e  talkee-room 
Countee  muchee  money ; 

Queeny  in  e  kitchee. 
Chew-chew  breadee  honey. 

Servant  galo  shakee, 
Hangee  washee  clothes ; 

Chop-chop  comee  blackee  bird, 
Nipee  off  her  nose  ! 


ANONYMOUS. 


trem,  time. 

chof  rhop.  very  fast. 

market,  don't  mind. 

chop  ii'loHZ.  of  a  kind. 

topside  galah,  hurrah  for  the  height  1 


ANOm-MOUS. 


chin  chin,  tallt. 

•wetty  cuiio,  very  curious. 

yoss,  the  Deity. 

yoss pidgin  man,  priest. 


•  This  and  the  following  piece  are  specimens  of  Pidgin  English, 
the  di.ilcct  in  use  between  the  Chinese  and  English  or  Americans. 
The  name  is  said  to  have  ori^natcd  in  the  Chinese  pronunciation 
of  the  word  butinett. 


SNEEZING. 

What  a  moment,  what  a  doubt ! 
All  my  nose  is  inside  out,  — 
AU  my  thrilling,  tickling  caustic, 
P)Tamid  rhinocerostic, 

Wants  to  sneeze  and  cannot  do  it ! 
How  it  yearns  me,  thrills  me,  stings  me. 
How  with  rapturous  torment  wiings  me  ! 

Now  says,  ' '  Sneeze,  you  fool,  —  get  through 

it." 

Shee  —  shee  —  oh  !  't  is  most  del-ishi  — 

Ishi  —  ishi  —  most  del-ishi ! 

(Hang  it,  I  shall  sneeze  till  spring  !) 

Snuff  is  a  delicious  thing. 

Leigh  hunt. 


TO  MY  NOSE. 

Knows  he  that  never  took  a  pinch. 
Nosey,  the  pleasure  thence  which  flows  ? 
Knows  he  the  titilLating  joys 

Which  my  nose  knows  ? 

0  nose,  I  am  as  prouil  of  thee 
As  any  mountain  of  its  .snows  ; 

1  gaze  on  thee,  anil  feel  that  pride 

A  Roman  knows  ! 

ALFRED  A.  FORRESTER 
(ALFRED  CROWQUILL). 


NOCTURNAL  SKETCH. 

BLANK  VERSE   IN  RHVME. 

Even  is  come  ;  and  from  the  dark  Piu-k,  h;uk. 

The  signal  of  the  setting  sun  —  one  gun  ! 

And  six  is  sounding  from  the  chime,  prime  rime 
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To  go  and  see  the  Dniry-Laiie  Dane  slain,  — 
Or  hear  Othello's  jealous  doubt  spout  out,  — 
Or  .\Iaihelh  raving  at  that  shaJe-uiade  blade, 
Denying  to  his  fi'antic  clutch  much  touch; 
Or  else  to  see  Uucrow  with  wide  stride  ride 
Four  horses  as  no  other  man  can  span  ; 
Or  iji  the  small  Olymiiie  Pitt  sit  sjilit 
Laii(,'hing  at  Liston,  while  you  cjuiz  his  phiz. 

Amm  Xiglit  comes,  and  with  her  wings  brings 

things 
Such  as,  with  his  poetic  tongue,  Young  sung  ; 
The  gas  ui)blazes  witli  its  bright  white  light. 
And  paralytic  watchmen  prowl,  howl,  growl 
About  the  streets,  and  take  up  Pali-Mall  .Sal, 
Who,  hasting  to  her  nightly  jobs,  robs  rol)s. 

Now  thieves  to  enter  for  your  cash,  smash,  crash, 
Past  drowsy  Charley,  in  a  deep  sleep,  creep, 
But,  frightened  by  Policeman  B.  3,  lice, 
And  while  they  're  going,  whisper  low,  "  No  go  !  " 

Now  jmss,  when  folks  are  in  their  beds,  treads 

leads, 
Andslcepers,  waking,  grumble,  "Dratthatcal  !" 
Wlio  in  the  guttei-caterwauls,  squalls,  mauls 
Some  feline  foe,  and  screams  in  slirill  ill-will. 

Now  Bulls  of  Bashan,  of  a  prize  size,  rise 
In  clwldish  dreams,  and  with  a  roar  gore  ]ioor 
Ceiirgy,  or  Charley,  or  Billy,  willy-nilly  ;  — 
But    Nursemaid    in   a    nightmare    rest,    chest- 
pressed, 
Dreainetli  of  one  of  lier  old  llames,  James  Games, 
And   that  she   hears  —  what   faith  is  man's  !  — 

Ann's  banns 
And  his,  from  Reverend  Mr.  Rice,  twice,  thrice  ; 
White  ribbons  flourish,  and  a  stout  shout  out. 
That  upward  goes,  shows  Rose  knows  those  bows' 

woes  ! 

THOMAS  Hood. 


ODE  FOR  A  SOCIAL  MEETING  ; 

WITH  SLIGHT  ALTERATIONS  BV  A  THF.TOTALER. 

Co-Mk!    fill  a  fre.sh   bumper,  —  for  why  should 
wc  go 

While  the  Hon  tar  still  redden.s  our  cups  as  they 
How  ' 

I'liur  out  the  rieh  jiiii still  briglit  with  the  sun, 

clyc-stiilT 

Till  o'er  the  briminitd  crystal  the  rubiw  shall  iiin. 


li;ilf  riiic^ncrl  .nppk-; 

The   iiur|ili'  glubcil  cluutui'.'i   their  life-dews  hav(? 
bled  ; 

l.v.lo  ^„.:,^.,^l,■.„l 

How  sweet  is  the  brmitli  of  the  fragionnutlinyrjliacl  I 


r.inlc  poisons  ivin^t  III 

For  summer's  Inat  roscj  lie  hid  in  the  wiuco 

itablc-boys  sinokint;  long.niii'rs 

That  ^^■ere   garnered   by  HioiJcnii   who    laugh;  1 
lliraugli  tho  vinun. 

scowl  howl  srofT  sncrr 

Then  a  omilo,  and  a  gJ*«,  and  a  t««t9t,  and  a  ©hrrf, 

sTryclmiuc  and  whiski-y,  and  ralsbanc  and  b.  cr 

For  all  the  ,jCiod  wini),  and  wo  'vn  ennna  nf  it  liora4 
In  cellar,  in  panti-y,  in  attic,  in  hall, 

Down,  down  with  the  tyrant  tli.it  iiiast.rs  ns  all  1 

I.mig  litiTQ  tliM  giiy  iniiyunt  that  kughji  fffi'  ug  nil  ! 

OLIVlvR  WENDF-LI.  UOI.MP.S. 


LINES  WRITTEN  IN  AN  ALBtTM. 

[A  fanners  danglitcr,  during  the  rage  for  albums,  handed  to  the 
author  an  old  account-book  ruled  for  pounds,  shilliuiis.  and  pence. 
and  requested  a  contribution.] 

Tins  world's  a  scene  as  dark  as  Sty.x, 

Where  hope  is  scarce  worth  | 

Our  joys  are  borne  so  fleeting  hence  j 

That  they  are  dear  at  j  18 

And  yet  to  stay  here  most  are  willing  i 

Although  they  may  not  have  1 

WILLIS  GAYLORI). 


METRICAL  FEET 

Tiioi^HEE  trips  from  long  to  short ; 

From  long  to  long  in  solemn  sort 

Slow  Spondee  stalks  ;  strong  foot  !  yet  ill  able 

Kver  to  come  u])  with  Dactyl  trisyllable. 

Iambics  march  from  short  to  long  ;  — 

With  a  leap  ami  a  bound  the  swift   Anapiests 

tlirong  ; 
One  syllable  long,  with  i>ne  short,  at  each  side, 
.\ni)>hibrachys  liastes  with  a  stately  stride  ; — ■ 
First  and  last  being  long,  middle  shoit,  Amidii- 

niacer 
Strikes  his  thuinlering  hoofs  like  a  proud  high- 
bred racer. 

Samukl  Tavlor  Coleridge. 


THE  LO'VTIRS 

Sai.i.y  Salter,  she  was  a  young  teaelier  who 

taught, 
.\nil  her  friend,  C'h.arley  Church,  was  a  preacher 

who  praiight. 
Though  his  enemies  called  him  a  sciTccher  who 

scraught. 

His  lii'art,  when  he  saw  her,   kept  sinking  and 

sunk. 
And  his  eve,  meefiiig  hers,  began   winking,  and 

wnink  ; 
While  she,  in  her  luru,  kipl  thinking,  and  thunk. 
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HUMOROUS  POEMS. 


He  hastened  to  woo  l>er,  and  sweetly  he  wooed, 
For  his  lo^«e  grew  until  to  a  mountain  it  grewed, 
And  what  he  was  longing  to  do  then  he  doed. 

In  secret  he  wanted  to  speak,  and  he  spoke, 
To  seek  with  his  li|js  what  his  heart  long  had 

soke  ; 
So  he  managed  to  let  the  truth  leak,  and  it  loke. 

He  asked  her  to  ride  to  the  church,  and  they  rode ; 
They  so  sweetly  did  glide  that  they  both  thought 

they  glode, 
■  And  they  came  to  the  place  to  be  tied,  and  were 

toed. 

Then  homeward,  he  said,  let  us  drive,  and  they 

drove. 
And  as  soon  as  they  wished  to  arrive,  they  arrove, 
For  whatever  he  could  n't  contrive  she  controve. 

The  kiss  he  was  djnng  to  steal,  then  he  stole  ; 
At  the  feet  where  he  wanted  to  kneel  then  he 

knole  ; 
And  he  said,  "  I  feel  better  thaai  ever  I  fole." 


So  they  to  each  other  kept  clinging,  and  clung, 
While  Time  his  swift  circuit  was  winging,  and 

wung  ; 
And   this  was  the  thing  he  was  bringing  and 

brung  : 

The  man  Sally  wanted  to  catch,  and  had  caught; 
That  she  wanted  from  others  to  snatch,  and  had 

snaught ; 
"Was  the  one  she  now  Uked  to  scratch,  and  she 

scraught. 

And  Charley's  warm  love  began  freezing,  and 

froze. 
While  he  took  to  teasing,  and  cruelly  toze 
Thegirlhe  had  wished  to  be  squeezing.and  squoze. 

"Wretch!"  he  cried,  when  she  threatened  to 

leave  him,  and  left, 
"How  could  you  deceive  me,  as  you  have  de- 

ceft?" 

And  she  answered,   ' '  1  promised  to  cleave,  and 

I  "ve  cleft." 

PHoiBH  Gary. 
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Come  not,  wlien  I  am  dead Tennyson  230 

<'ome,  now  a  roundel,  and  a  fairy  song.  .Shakespeare  764 

*  "ome  on,  sir  :  here  's  the  place Shakespeare  407 

Come,  O  thou  Traveler  unknown C/wj.  Wesley  334 

("ome  over,  come  over IV.  J.  Hoppin  101 

Come,  rest  in  this  bosom Moore  133 

Come,  see  the  Dolphin's  anchor  forged.. 6*.  Ferg^tson  500 
'  "ome,  Sleep,  and  with  thy  sweet  deceiving 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  677 
Come,  Sleep,  O  Sleep,  the  certain  knot  of  peace 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  677 

Come  to  me,  dearest J.  Breitmtn  204 

Come  to  me,  O  my  mother  ! D.  Gray  198 

Come  to  the  river's  reedy  shore F.  B.  Sanhom  755 

Come  to  these  scenes  of  peace W.  L .  Bowles  366 

Comrades,  lea,ve  me  here  a  little Tennyson  214 

Cooks  who  'd  roast  a  sucking  pig. Puneh  916 

Cooper,  whose  name  is Halleck  842 

Could  I  pass  those  lounging  sentries Pitnch  834 

Could  ye  come  back  to  me,  Douglas,  Douglas 

Dinah  Mulock  Craik  480 

Creator  Spirit  by  whose  aid J.  Boyden  31S 

Cromwell,  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear  Sftakespeare  243 

Cromwell,  our  chief  of  men Milton  817 

Cupid  and  my  Campaape  played J.  i^yly  14S 

Cursed  be  the  verse,  how  well  soe'er  it  flow Pope  702 

Cyriack,  this  three  years*  day Milton  672 

Daddy  Keptune,  one  day,  to  Freedom  did  say 

Thos.  Dibdin  516 

Dark  as  the  clouds  of  even G.  //.  Boker  464 

Dark  fell  the  night,  the  watch  was  set...  .y.  Sterling  601 
Dark  is  the  night,  and  fitful  and  drearily 

Rev.  IV.  R.  Ditryea  176 

Darkness  is  thinning y.  M.  Neale  322 

Daughter  of  God  1  that  sitt'sl  on  high   IV m.  Tennent  484 

Day  in  melting  purple  dying Maria  Brooks  197 

Day  of  vengeance,  without  morrow ^' -^  Dix  313 

Day  set  on  Norham's  castled  steep Scott  622 

Daysiars  !  that  ope  your  frownless  eyes. . .  .H.  Smith  4*21 
Dead  !  one  of  them  shot  by  the  sea.£.  B.  Bro^vning  272 

Dear  Chloe,  while  the  busy  crowd N.  Cotton  1 77 

iJear  friends,  whose  presence  in  the  house Clarke  351 

Dear  hearts,  you  were  wailing  a  year  7i^o..Chadivick  265 
I  >ear  Ned,  no  doubt  you  '11  be  surprised  .Anonymous  157 

i  >ear  Tom,  this  brown  jug F.  Fawkes  858 

i  »eep  in  the  wave  is  a  coral  grove y.  G  Percival  582 

Der  Noble  Ritter  Hugo C.  G.  Leland  902 

I  )eserted  by  the  waning  moon T.  Dibdin  585 

Did  you  hear  of  the  Widow  Malone,  Ohone  \. .Lever  905 
1  >ie  down,  O  dismal  day,  and  let  me  live.  ...D.  Gray  380 

1  >iego  Ordas,  come  to  Kl  Dorado A  nottymons  758 

I  'ies  ira;,  dies  ilia  ! Thos.  de  Celano  313 

I  'Ip  down  upon  the  norllicrn  shore Tennyson  379 

I  >'>eR  the  road  wind  up-hill  all  the  way?   Ch.  Rossetii  326 

I  '"  we  indeed  desire  the  dead Tennyson  285 

I  •o\vn  deep  in  a  hollow  no  darap..il/rf.  R.  S.  Nichols  7S9 

1  •(■rtu,  down,  Ellen,  my  little  one A    y.  Mundy  695 

I  ii  ■•'•.  11  swept  the  chill  wind  from  the  mountain  peak 

Lowell  400 


Down  the  dimpled  greensward  dancing.  -  Geo.  Darley    31 
Down  to  the  wharves,  as  the  sun  goes  down 

Elizabeth  A kers  Allen  238 

Dow's  Flat.    That  's  its  name Bret  Haric  899 

Do  you  ask  what  the  birds  say  ? S.  T.  Coleridge  143 

Drawn  out  like  lingering  bees Annie  D.  Green     84 

Drink  to  me  only  with  ihine  eyes Ben  yonsan  714 

Drop,  drop,  slow  tears P.  Fletcher  322 

Drunk  and  senseless  in  his  place Bret  Harte  894 

I  Duncan  Gray  cam'  here  to  woo Burns  1 52 

Each  day,  when  the  glow  of  sunset 

M.  E.  M.  Sangster  271 

!  Early  on  a  sunny  morning A  nonymous    82 

I  Earth  gets  its  price  for  what  Earth  gives  us.  ..Lowell  386 
I  Earth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair  Wordsworth  626 

j  Earth  with  its  dark  and  dreadful  hills Alice  Cary  356 

I  Echo  1  mysterious  nymph Anonymous  917 

1  E'en  such  is  time  :  which  takes  on  trust Raleigh  721 

j  England,  with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  s\.\\\.  .Cowper  515 

I  Ensanguined  man Tlwmson  704 

{  Ere  last  year's  moon Emily  C.  yudson    20 

I  Ere  the  twilight  bat  was  flitting D.  M.  Moir  574 

I  Ethereal  minstrel  !  pilgrim  of  the  sky  !..  Wordsworth  43S 
I  Even  is  come  ;  and  from  the  dark  Park,  hark  T.  Hood  918 

Every  day  brings  a  ship Emerson     72 

\  Every  one,  by  instinct  taught Mojttgomery  581 

Every  wedding,  says  the  proverb 7*.  W.  Parsons  149 

I  Faintly  as  tolls  the  evening  chime Moore  618 

I  Fain  would  I  love,  but  that  I  fear Dr.  R.  Hughes  146 

Fair  .■\my  of  the  terraced  house E.  B.  Browning  147 

Fair  daffodils,  we  weep  to  see Herrick  427 

Fairer  than  thee,  beloved Anonymous    76 

Fair  Greece  I  sad  relic  of  departed  worth  ! Byron  526 

Fair  insect,  that,  with  thread-like  legs  W.  C.  Bryant  451 

Fair  pledges  of  a  fruitful  tree Herrick  419 

Fair  Portia's  counterfeit  ? Shakespeare    63 

Fair  ship  that  from  the  Italian  shore Tennyson  284 

P'air  stood  the  wind  for  France A/.  Drayton  456 

False  diamond  set  in  flint ! W.  C.  Bryant  121 

False  world,  thou  ly'st ;  thou  canst  not  \'ii.\\A..Quurles  719 
Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatness  ! 

Shakespeare  242 

Farewell !  but  whenever Moore  193 

"  Farewell  !  farewell !  "  is  often  heard  ...Anonymous  183 
Farewell,  farewell  to  thee,  Araby's  daughter  {..Moore  289 

Farewell,  life  !  my  senses  swim T.  Hood  291 

Farewell,  my  sweet  Virginia y.  Webster  796 

Farewell  rewards  and  fairies  ! R.  Corbett  774 

Farewell  I  thou  art  too  dear  for  my  possessing 

SJuikcspeare  191 

Farewell,  thou  busy  world,  and  may C  Cotton  674 

Farewell  to  Lochaber,  and  farewell,  my  Jean  Ramsay  189 

Father,  I  know  that  all  my  life Antta  L.  Waring  S58 

Father  of  all  I  in  every  age Pope  333 

Father  I  thy  wonders  do  not  singly  stand  yones  Very  331 

Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  the  sun Shakespeare  301 

Fear  not,  O  little  flock  !  the  foe M.  Alienlmrg  468 

First  time  he  kissed  mc,  he  but  only  kissed 

E.  B.  Browning  142 
Flowers  are  fresh,  and  bushes  green  Lord  Strang/ord  222 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  among  thy  green  braes 

Burns  410 

Flung  to  the  heedless  winds W.  y.  Fox  328 

"  Fly  to  the  desert,  fly  with  mc  "  Moore    95 

Follow  a  shadow,  it  still  flies  you Ben  yonson     84 

For  aught  that  ever  I  could  read Shakesp-are  206 

For  England  when  with  favoring  gale C.  Dibdin  585 

Forever  with  the  Lord Montgomery  353 

For  Scotland's  and  for  freedom's  right B.  Barton  512 

Fortune,  men  say Sir  y.  Harrington  855 

I*"or  why,  who  writes  such  histories  as  these  .//iggins  6S3 
Fresh  from  th»  fountains  of  the  wood  .,y.  H.  Bryant  410 


Friends  !  I  came  here  not  to  talk Aliss  Mit/ord  512 

Friendship,  like  love yohn  Gay  860 

From  gold  to  gray Whiitier  553 

From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony Dryden  694 

From  Oberon,  in  fairy-land Beri  yonson  765 

From  the  desert  I  come  to  thee Bayard  Taylor  134 

From  the  recesses  of  a  lowly  spirit ?.  Boiurittg  337 

From  this  hundred- terraced  height Sidney  Lanier  545 

From  you  I  have  been  absent  in  the  spring 

Sltakispeare  203 

Full  knee-deep  lies  the  winter  snow Tennyson  727 

Gamarra  is  a  dainty  steed Barry  Ccrnit/ali  430 

Garcons  et  filles,  venez  toujours A  nonymons  S96 

Gather  ye  rosebuds  as  ye  may Herrick  727 

Gay,  guiltless  pair C  Spragne  442 

Gen  t-eel  in  personage H .  Fielding    76 

Gently  hast  thou  told  thy  message Milton  242 

Get  up,  get  up  !  for  shame  I Het-rick    89 

Gin  a  body  meet  a  body Burets  1 36 

Girl  in  dark  growth,  yet  glimmering  ,..D.  G.  Bossetti  708 

Give  me  more  love  or  more  disdain T.  Careiv    80 

Give  me  my  scallop-shell  of  quiet... ..S"/r  W.  Raleigh  324 
Give  me  three  grains  of  com,  mother   Miss  Edivards  255 

Give  place,  ye  lovers Lord  Surrey     65 

"  (iive  us  a  song  !  "  the  soldiers  cried  Bayard  Taylor  741 

God  makes  sech  nights,  all  white  an'  still Lt^ivell  896 

God  might  have  bade  the  earth  bring  forth  M.  Hotvitt  428 

God  of  the  thunder  ! H .  //.  Milman  336 

God  prosper  long  our  noble  king R'  Sheale  591 

God  shield  ye,  heralds  of  the  spring P.  Ronsard  382 

God's  love  and  peace  be  with  thee IVhittier    53 

Go,  feel  what  I  have  felt Anonymous  494 

Go  from  me.     Yet  feel  that  I  shall  stand 

E.  B.  Broimting  140 

Go,  happy  Rose  !  and,  interwove Herrick    71 

Going  —  the  great  round  Sun E.  A.  Jenks  728 

Golden  hair  climbed  up  on  Grandpapa's  knee.  .j*J«(7».     27 
Golden  head  so  lowly  bending. .  iWrj.  R.  S.  Hffivland    26 

Gold  !  gold  !  gold  !  gold  ! T.  Hood  705 

Go,  lovely  rose  ! E.  WaiUr    66 

Gone  at  last E.  C.  Stedman  849 

Gone,  gone,  —  sold  and  gone Whittier  igo 

Gond  by,  proud  world,  I  'm  going  home Emerson  719 

Good  Hamlet,  cast  thy  nighted  color  off. .  Shakespeare  390 

G«od  morrow  to  thy  sable  beak Joanna  Baillie  441 

Good  name  in  man  or  woman,  dear  my  lord 

Shakespeare  676 

Good  night !  (  Trattsl.  of  C.  T.  Breaks) /Comer  504 

Good  people  all  of  every  sort Goldsmiih  861 

Good  pei>ple  all,  with  one  accord Goldsmith  S61 

Go,  soul,  the  body's  guest y,  Sylvester  721 

Go  to  thy  rest,  fair  child Mrs.  Sigottrney  271 

Great  Monarch  of  the  world,  from  whose  power 

springs Charles  I.  239 

Great  ocean  !  strongest  of  creation's  sons.  ..^.  Pollok  562 

Green  be  the  turf  above  thee Halleck  S34 

Green  grow  the  rashes  O Bums  145 

Green  little  vaiilter  in  the  sunny  grass Leigh  Hunt  449 

Grief  hath  been  known  to  turn..  Caroline  B.  SoutJtey  798 

Guvener  B.  is  a  sensible  man Lo^vell  897 

Ha  !  bully  for  me  again  when  my  turn  for  picket  is 

over C  /?.  Shafdy  475 

Hail,  beauteous  stranger  of  the  grove! y.  Logan  436 

Hail,  holy  Light,  offspring  of  Heaven MUton  367 

Hail  to  the  Chief  who  in  triumph  advances! Scott  467 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit ! Shelley  437 

Half  a  league,  half  a  league Tennyson  464 

Hamelin  Town  's  in  Brunswrick R.  Broivning  778 

Hans  Breitmann  gife  a  barty C.  G.  Leiand  901 

Happy  insect !  ever  blest If'.  Harie  448 

Happy  insect,  what  can  be ...Abraham  Cotvley  449 

Happy  the  man.  whose  wish  and  care Pope  176 


Happy  the  man  who,  void y.  Philips  856 

Hark  I  ah,  the  nightingale  ! M.  A  mold  443 

Hark  !  forth  from  the  abyss  a  voice  proceeds. ..  Zfyrow  819 
Hark,  hark  1  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings 

Sltakespeare  438 
Hark  I  the  faint  bells  of  the  sunken  city  y.  C.  Mangan  752 

Hark  !  —  't  is  a  convent's  bell J.  Fierpont  660 

Harness  me  down  with  your  iron  bands  G.  IV.  Cutter  501 
Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  morning  star  Coleridge  338 

Have  other  lovers  —  say  my  love Ammyfnous  157 

Have  you  heard  of  the  wonderful  one-hoss  shay 

O.  W.  Holmes  S79 

Have  you  sent  her  back  her  letters  ? G.  Arnold  213 

Ha  !  whare  ye  gaun,  ye  crawlin'  ferlie  ? Bums  450 

Heap  on  more  wood  !  the  wind  is  chill Scott  641 

Hear  the  sledges  with  the  bells E.  A.  Foe  657 

Heaven  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book  of  fate  Pope  722 

Heaven,  what  an  age  is  this C.  Cotton  670 

He  clasps  the  crag  with  hooked  hands Tennysott  447 

Heigh-ho  !  daisies  and  buttercups y.  IngeloTv     33 

Heir  of  that  name Emma  C.  Embury  824 

He  is  gone  on  the  mountain Scott  272 

He  is  the  freeman  whom  the  Iruth  makes  free  Cowpcr  552 

He  is  the  happy  man  whose  life  even  now Coivpcr  672 

He  lived  in  "  Farmer  George's"  day Anonymous  654 

He,  making  speedy  way  through  spersed  ayre  Spenser  753 
Hence,  all  ye  vain  A&\\%\\\.?.. ..  Beaumont  and  Fletclter  235 

Herce,  loathed  Melancholy Milton  709 

Hence,  vain  deluding  joys Milton  710 

Her  cap,  far  whiter  than  the  driven  snow  .  .Skenstone  656 

"  Henri  Heine  "  —  't  is  here  .' M.  A  mold  S37 

Here  are  old  trees,  tall  oaks  and  gnarled  pines  Bryant  554 
Here,  a  sheer  hulk,  lies  poor  Tom  Bowhng  C  Dibdin  587 
Here,  Charmian,  lake  my  bracelets. . . .  IV.  IV.  Story  138 
Here  have  I  found  at  last  a  home  of  peace.. 7.  Wilson  i6x 

Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping Sarah  Roberts  427 

Here  in  this  leafy  place A  nanymovs  480 

Here  is  a  little  golden  tress A  melia  B.  Welby  275 

Here  is  one  leaf  reserved  for  me Moore     87 

Here  's  the  garden  she  walked  across..^.  Broivnittg    88 

Her  eyes  the  glow-worme  lend  thee Herrick    63 

Her  hair  was  tawny  with  gold E.  B.  Bro-.vning  529 

Her  house  is  all  of  echo  made Ben  yonson  699 

Her  suffering  ended  with  the  day 7*.  B.  A  Idrich  293 

Her  window  opens  to  the  bay Whittier  194 

He  's  a  rare  man yean  Ingeloiv  565 

He  's  gane,  he  's  gane  .' Burns  830 

He  that  loves  a  rosy  cheek T.  Carezv    75 

He  that  many  bokes  redys Anonymous  683 

He  was  in  logic  a  great  critic Dr.  S.  Butler  856 

He  was  of  that  stubborn  crew £>r.  S.  Butler  346 

He  who  hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead Byron  303 

High  walls  and  huge  the  body  may  confmc.  Garrison  554 

His  is  that  language  of  the  heart Ha/leek  827 

His  echoing  ax  the  settler  swung A  .  B.  Street  649 

His  learning  such,  no  author Lucius  Cary  816 

His  puissant  sword  unto  his  side Dr.  S.  Butler  472 

His  young  bride  stood  beside  his  bed Eliza  Cook  391 

Hoarse  ^I:Evius  rend Coleridge  864 

Home  of  the  Percy's  high-bom  race Halleck  626 

Home  they  brotiglit  her  warrior  dead Tennyson  286 

Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise Fope  700 

Ho  !  pretty  page  with  the  dimpled  chin....  Tlutckeray  153 
Horanovissima,temporapessima  Bernard de Morlaix  311 

Horatio,  thou  art  e'en  as  just  a  man Shakespeare    60 

Ho.  sailor  of  the  sea! V.  Dobell  570 

How  beautiful  is  the  rain  ! Longfcllo^v  390 

How  beautiful  it  was Longfellow  849 

'  How  beautiful  this  night !  the  balmiest  sigh. .  .Shelley  376 
How  calm  they  sleep  beneath  the  shade.  -  C  Kennedy  305 
How  dear  to  this  heart  are  the  scenes  of  my  childhood 

S.    li'ood^vorth     40 


Hjw  delicious  is  the  winning Campbetl  134 

How  desolate  were  nature Carlos  H'tlcox  452 

How  does  the  water  come  down  at  Lodore  1...Southey  410 
How  do  I  love  thee  ?     Let  me  count  the  ways 

E.  B.  Browning  142 
How  fine  has  the  day  been  !  how  bright  was  the  sun  ! 

W^atU  394 
How  fresh,  O  Lord,  how  sweet  and  clean  G.  Herbert  683 
How  glorious  fall  the  valiant 

From  the  Greek'of  Tyrtcms  454 
How  happy  is  he  born  and  taught. . .  .Sir  H.  U'otton  674 

How  many  a  time  have  I Lord  Byron  621 

How  many  summers,  love .Barry  Cornwall  171 

How  many  thousand  of  my  poorest  subjects 

Slmkap^are  67S 

How  near  to  good  is  what  is  fair Ben  Jonson    64 

How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  august. .  Yotatg  694 
How  seldom,  friend,  a  good  great  man  inherits  , 

Coleridge  676  I 
How  shall  I  know  thee  in  the  sphere  which  keeps  I 

IV.  C.  Bryant  263 

How  shall  I  then  begin y.  Dryden  Si 7 

How  sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest ....  W,  Collins  505 
How  still  the  morning  of  the  hallowed  day  Grahame  340 
How  sweet  it  was  to  breathe  that  cooler  air 

Bloomfield  481 

•*  How  sweetly,"  said  the  trembling  maid Moore  207 

How  sweet  the  answer  echo  makes Moore    92 

How  sweet  the  harmonies  of  afternoon.. .P,  Tennyson  640 
How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank  !  ' 

Shakespeare  691  '■ 

How  wonderful  is  death  !  S/ielley  6S0 

Husb.T'nd  and  wife  !  no  converse  now  ye  hold..  .Dana  303 

Hush,  my  dear,  lie  still  and  sibber ll^atts    24 

Hush!  the  night  is  calm  and  quiet AI'  L.  Ritter  138 

Hush  !  the  waves  are  rolling  in A  nonytnous     20 

I  am  a  friar  of  orders  gray y.  O'  Kec/c  S69 

I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying IV.  H.  LytU  293  ' 

I  am  in  Rome  !    Oft  as  the  morning  ray Rogers  629 

1  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey Cowper  675 

I  am  undone  ;  there  is  no  living,  none. .  .Shakespeare  195 
I  am  watching  for  the  early  buds  to  wake 

A'Irs-  Ho^vland  281 

I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee Slielley   140 

1  asked  an  aged  man  with  hoary  hairs Marsdtn  729  ; 

I  asked  of  echo,  t'  other  day y.  G-  .Saxc  917 

I  bring  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting  flowers  Shelley  749 
I  brought  her  home,  my  bonny  bride. .  .L,.  C.  MouUon  17 

1  cannot,  cannot  say W.  C.  Richards  240 

I  cannot  cat  but  little  meat 7-  Still  858 

I  cannot  make  him  dead  ! y,  Pierpont  267 

I  cannot  think  that  thou  shouldst  pass  zvi^iy.  ..Lo^vell  166 

I  care  not,  though  it  be y.  Norris  142 

I  climbed  the  dark  browof  the  mighty  Hclvellyn  Scott  613 

1  come  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hem Tennyson  408 

1  cnrne  not  here  to  talk Mary  Russell  Mit/ord  512 

I  'd  been  away  from  her  three  years,  —  about  that 

Anonymous  155 
I  do  not  ask,  O  Lord,  that  life  may  be.. -4.  A.  Procter  328 

I  do  not  love  thee  for  that  fair T.  Caretv     75 

I  don't  appwove  this  hawid  waw Anonyntous  908 

I  f  aught  of  oaten  stop  or  pastoral  song M^  Collins  374 

If  chance  assigned Sir  T.  Wyatt     71 

I  f  doughty  deeds  my  lady  please Gra/iam    86 

I  feel  a  newer  life  in  every  gale   Percival  385 

If  every  man's  internal  care Metastasio  732 

If  ever  you  should  come  to  Modena Rogers  f>o5 

If  he 's  capricious,  she'll  be  so C.  Patmore  \z% 
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So  many  words,  so  much  to  do T£7tny^on  285 

Somebody  *s  courting  somebody Anonymous  122 

Some  of  their  chiefs  were  princes  of  the  land. ./^ry*/*-*;  Si6 

Some  of  your  hurts  you  have  cured Emerson  746 

Some  say  that  kissing  'sasin Ationytnotts  136 

Some  wit  of  old B.  Franldin  S78 

Some  women  fayne  that  Paris  was O.  R.     77 

So  nigh  is  grandeur  to  our  dust Emerson  746 

So  spake  the  Son,  and  into  terror  changed Milton  455 

Sothetruth'sout.  I 'ilgraspitlikeasnakei^,J/.C>*j/X:  218 
Speak,  O  man,  less  recent !     Fragmentary  fossil ! 

Bret  Harte  892 
Spirit  thai  breathest  through  my  lattice  W.  C.  Bryant  371 

Springe  is  yeomen  in A  nonytnous  378 

Spring  it  is  cheery T.  Hood  243 

Spring,  the  sweet  spring T.  Nash  384 

Stabat  mater  dolorosa Jaeopone  315 

St.  Agnes'  Eve,  — ah,  bitter  chill  it  was-.^tjAw  Keats  125 
Stand  here  by  my  side  and  turn,  I  pray  IV.  C.  Bryant  402 
Stand  !  the  ground 's  your  own,  my  braves  !  Pierfont  534 
Star  of  the  flowers,  and  flower  of  the  stars  Wilkinson  735 
Star  of  the  mead  !  sweet  daughter  of  the  day  Leyden  426 

Star  that  bringest  home  the  bee Campbell  371 

Stay,  jailer,  stay,  and  hear  my  woe  !  . . . .  C  Hf.  Lewes  256 

Stay,  lady,  stay,  for  mercy's  sake Mrs.  Opie  24S 

Steady,  boys,  steady  ! y.  IV.  If  'atson  477 

Steer  hither,  steer  your  winged  pines.  - .  IVm.  Bro7vne  757 

Still  to  be  neat,  still  to  be  drest Ben  Jonson  698 

Stood  the  afflicted  mother  weeping Jacopone  315 

Stop,  mortal !  here  thy  brother  lies. Eben.  Elliott  827 

Straightway  Virginius  led  the  maid. .  y.  B.  Macaulay  794 

Summer  joys  are  o'er Lndwig  H'dlty  397 

Sun  of  the  stately  day Bayard  Taylor  546 

Swans  sing  before  they  die Coleridge  864 

Sweet  are  the  thoughts  that  savor  of  content. .  Greeyu  668 
Sweet  Auburn  !  loveliest  village  of  the  plain 

Goldsvtith  634 

Sweet,  be  not  proud  of  those  two  eyes Herrick    69 

Sweet  bird  !  that  sing'st  away  the  early  hours 

W.  Dnnnmond  43S 
Sweet  birds  that  by  my  window  sing  Edioard  Spemer  434 

Sweet  brooklet  ever  gliding Sir  Robert  Grant  701 

Sweet  country  life,  to  such  unknown Herrick  641 

Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright C  Herbert  302 

Sweeter  and  sweeter J.  IV.  Palmer    46 

Sweet  Highland  Girl,  a  very  shower.. ..  Words^vortk    49 

Sweet  is  the  pleasure y.  S.  P^vicht  503 

Sweet  is  the  voice  that  calls Geo.  A  mold  394 

Sweetly  breathing  vernal  air T.  Caretu  3S3 

Sweet  stream,  that  winds  through  yonder  glade 

Cotvper    50 

Swiftly  walk  over  the  western  wave Shelley  375 

Sword,  on  my  left  side  gleaming Korner  468 

Take  back  into  thy  bosom,  earth B.  Simmons  83O 

Take  one  example  to  our  purpose  quite  ...  R.  Pollok  831 
Take,  O,  take  those  lips  away 

SliakesPi'are  and  John  Fletcher  225 
Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  they  mean  Tennyson  235 


Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers Longfellow 

Tell  me  not,  sweet.  I  am  unkinde R.  Lot>elace 

Tell  me  where  is  fancy  bred Shakespeare 

Tell  me,  ye  wingW  winds Chas.  Mackay 

'I'en  years  !  —  and  to  my  waking  eyes M.  Arnold 

Thank  Heaven  !  the  crisis E.  A.  Poe 

Thanks  untraccd  to  lips  unknown Whittier 

That  each  who  seems  a  separate  whole Tennyson 

That  Heaven's  beloved  die  early Eben.  Elliott 

That  I  love  thee,  charming  maid IV  m.  Mag  inn 

That  nighiee  teem  he  come Anonymous 

That  way  look,  my  infent,  lo  ! IV.  Wordsworth 

That  which  hath  made  them  dnmk Sluikespeare 

That  which  her  slender  waist  confined Waller 

The  angel  of  the  flowers,  one  day Krummadter 

The  autumn  is  old T.  Hood 

The  baby  sits  in  her  cradle Anonymous 

The  baby  sleeps  and  smiles Ifarriet  IV.  Stillman 

The  bard  has  sung,  God  never  formed  a  sqxA.. Brooks 
The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a  burnished  throne 

Shakespeare 
The  bell  strikes  one  ;  we  take  no  note  of  time  1  'oung 

The  bird  that  soars  on  highest  wing Anonymous 

The  black-haired  gaunt  Paulinus Anoyiymmts 

The  blessed  damozel  leaned  out D.  G.  Rossetti 

The  blessed  mom  has  come  again Ralph  Hoyt 

The  breaking  waves  dashed  high Mrs-  Hcmans 

The  brilliant  black  eye Moore 

The  bubbling  brook  doth  leap  when  I  come  by  Very 
The  butter  an'  the  cheese  weel  stowit  they  be.  .Dobell 
The  calm  swan  rested  on  the  breathless  glass.. Zj-//*?/; 

The  careful  hen Thomson 

The  castled  crag  of  Drachenfels Byron 

The  cock  is  crowing Wordsworth 

The  cold  winds  swept  the  mountain's  height  S.  Smith 

The  conference-meeting  through  at  last Stednian 

The  country  ways  are  full  of  trnr^..  Alexander  Smith 
The  cunning  hand  that  carved  this  face  T.  B.  Aldrich 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day T.  Gray 

The  day  had  been  a  calm  and  sunny  day  J.  H.  Bryant 

The  day  is  ended.     Kre  I  sink  to  sleep Anon. 

The  day  returns,  my  bosom  bums Bums 

The  dreamy  rhymer's  measured  snore-  W.  S.  Landor 

The  dule  's  i*  this  bonnet  o'  mine Edwin  Waugh 

The  dusky  night  rides  down  the  s\iy. Henry  Fielding 
The  earth  goes  on,  the  earth  glittering  in  g6\d.Anon. 

The  earth  was  formed Mtlton 

The  elder  folk  shook  hands  at  last //  hittier 

The  face  of  all  the  world  is  changed  E.  B.  Browning 

The  face  which,  duly  as  the  sun E.  B.  Brorvning 

The  fairest  action  of  our  human  life Lady  Camv 

The  farmer's  wife  sat  at  the  door A  nonymovs 

The  fire  of  love  in  youthful  blood Earl  of  Dorset 

The  first  time  that  the  sun  rose  on  thine  oath 

E.  B.  Browning 

The  forward  violet  thus  did  I  chide Shakespeare 

The  fountains  mingle  with  the  river Shelley 

The  Frost  looked  forth,  one  still,  clear  night  H.  Gould 

The  frugal  snail,  with  forecast  of  repose Lamb 

The  gale  that  wrecked  you  on  the  sand Emerson 

The  glories  of  our  birth  and  state Jns.  Shirley 

The  gorse  is  yellow  on  the  heath ....  Charlotte  Smith 
The  grass  is  green  on  Bunker  Hill .  . .  Joaquin  Miller 
The  gray  sea  and  the  long  black  land- -A*.  Browning 
The  groves  were  God's  first  temples.. .  W.  C.  Bryant 
The  half-seen  memories  of  childish  days  A  .  De  I'ere 

The  harp  that  once  through  Tara's  halls Moore 

The  heath  this  night  must  be  my  bed Scott 

The  hollow  winds  begin  to  blow Dr.  fenner 

The  host  moved  like  the  deep  sea  wave Scott 

The  island  lies  nine  leagues  away A*.  //.  Dana 

The  isles  of  Greece,  the  isles  of  Greece  I Byron 
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The  Jackdaw  sat  on  the  Cardinal's  chair Bar  ham 

The  jester  shook  his  hood  and  bells  G-  W-".  Thomhury 
The  June  roses  covered  the  hedges  with  blushes 

Alary  Louist  Riiter 
The  keener  tempests  rise  :  and  fuming  dun.  Thomson 

The  king  with  all  the  kingly  train John  M'ilson 

The  kiss,  dear  maid,  thy  Hp  has  left Byron 

The  laird  o'  Cockpen  he  's  proud  and  he  *s  great 

Lady  Nairn 
The  lark  stngs  for  joy  in  her  own  loved  land ..  .A  non. 
The  latter  rain,  —  it  falls  In  anxious  haste  Jones  Very 

The  lion  is  the  desert's  king F.  FreiVtgrath 

Th^iitle  brown  squirrel  hops  in  the  com  A'.  H-  Newell 

I'he  little  gate  was  reached  at  last Lo-.vell 

The  lost  days  of  my  life  until  to-day. .  .D.  G.  Rossetti 
The  maid,  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale..^/r  J.  SucA-Ung 
I'he  maid  who  binds  her  warrior's  sash  . .  7'.  B.  Read 

The  melancholy  days  are  come IV.  C.  Bryant 

'I'he  men  whose  minds  move  faster  than  their  age 

Sir  John  Bo'.t<ring 
The  merry  brown  hares  caine  leaping  Chas.  Kingsley 
The  niurry,  merry  lark  was  up  and  singing^.  .Kingiley 

The  midges  dance  aboon  the  burn R.  Tannahill 

The  might  of  one  fair  face  sublimes  my  love  Angela 
The  mistletoe  hung  in  the  castle  hall ....  7*.  H.  Bayly 
The  moon  had  climbed  the  Iiighcit  \\\^...John  Lo-we 

The  moon  is  up,  and  yet  it  is  not  night Byron 

The  moon  it  shines Translation  of  C.   T.  Brooks 

The  moon  \  on  the  lake,  and  the  mist 's  on  the  brae 

Scott 

The  more  we  live,  more  brief  appear Campbell 

The  morning  dawned  full  darkly IV.  E.  Aytoun 

The  morning  pearls IV ill  Ckambeilaync 

The  Moth's  kiss,  first  ! R.  Broivni7ig 

The  mourners  came  at  breakof  day  ^rtrrt/f  F.  Adams 

The  muffled  drum's  sad  roll  has  beat '/',  O'Nara 

The  Muse's  fairest  light  in  no  dark  time  J'  Cleveland 

Then  before  all  they  stand,  the  holy  vow Rogers 

'I'he  night  has  a  thousand  eyes Bourdillon 

The  night  is  dark ;  behold  the  Shade  was  deeper 

A  nonyntous 

i'he  night  is  late,  the  house  is  still J.  IV.  Palmer 

The  night  is  made  for  cooling  shade  ?.  T.  'Troivbridge 
'i'he  night  was  dark,  though  sometimes  a  faint  star 

Richard  IV.  Gilder 
I'hc  night  was  winter  in  his  roughest  iwood. . .  Cow/>er 

Then  took  tiie  generous  host. Bayard  Taylor 

I'he  ocean  at  the  bidding  of  the  moon. . .  C.  Tennyson 
TIic  old  mayor  climbed  the  belfry  tower. .  J.  Jngelow 

The  path  by  which  we  twain  did  go Tennyson 

'I'he  play  is  done,  —  the  curtain  drops Thackeray 

The  picture  fades  :  as  at  a  village  fair Longfcllo7o 

The  pines  were  dark  on  Rainolh  hill IVhittier 

'I'he  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead John  Keats 

The  point  of  hontir  has  been  deemed  of  use  .  -  Co7ufier 
The  quaHty  of  Mercy  is  not  strained  . .  -  ■S/iahes/'care 

"I'he  queen  looked  up,  and  said,  a Tvnnys&n 

The  rain  is  o'er.  How  dense  and  bright.  .A.  Norton 
The  readers  and  the  hearers. .  .Sir  John  Harrington 

There  also  was  a  Nun,  a  Prioress Chaucer 

Tliere  a  number  of  us  creep Walls 

There  are  gains  for  all  our  losses. .  ..R.  H.  Stoddard 
There  are  some  hearts  like  wells  Caroline  S.  Spencer 
There  are  who  say  the  lover's  heart. . . . '/'.  K.  I/errey 
There  came  a  man,  making  his  hasty  moan  ..L-  Hunt 
There  came  to  the  beach  a  poor  exile  of  Erin 

Campbell 
i'herc  in  the  fane  a  beauteous  creature  stands 

From  l/te  Portuguese  of  Calidasa 
There  is  a  dungeon  in  whose  dim  drear  light.  -Byron 

There  is  a  flower,  a  little  flower Montgimiery 

There  is  a  garden  in  her  fnce R.  Allison 
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There  is  a  gentle  nymph Milton  756 

There  is  a  glorious  City  in  the  Sea Rogers  628 

There  is  a  green  island  in  lone  Gougaune  Harra 

J.  J.  CuUanan  523 
There  is  a  land,  of  every  land  the  ^Tx^t.  Montgomery  505 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods Byron  559 

There  is  a  Reaper  whose  name  is  'D^7i.\\\..  Longfellow  264 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men Shakespeare  700 

There  is  a  time,  just  when  the  frost A  nonymous  396 

There  is  no  breeze  upon  the  fern Walter  Scott  459 

'X'here  is  no  flock,  however  watched  and  tended 

Long/ellom  260 

There  is  no  force,  however  great IV.  Whe7veU  S95 

There  is  not  in  this  wide  world  a  valley  so  sweet  Moore  59 
There  is  no  worldly  pleasure  here  below  Sir  R.  Ayton    74 

'There  is  the  hut N.  G.  Shepherd  296 

There  lived  a  singer  in  France,  of  old  ^.  C.*9w««^«r«t*  197 

There 's  a  city  that  lies H.  S.  Cormvcll  754 

'There  's  a  grim  one-horse  hearse Th'nuis  Noel  257 

There 's  a  legend  that  *s  told  of  a  gypsy  who  dwelt 

Francis  Mahouey  344 
There  sat  an  old  man  on  a  rock  .  .FUz-Hugh  Ludlow  716 

There  's  beauty  in  the  deep  ! J-  G.  C  Brainerd  572 

There  's  no  dew  left  on  the  daisies  and  clover 

Jean  Ingelow    33 

There  sunk  the  greatest  not  the  worst Byron  821 

There  the  most  daintie  paradise  on  ground... 6'/r«jrr  752 

There  was  a  King  in  Thule Goetlte  785 

'There  was  a  man  named  Ferguson Anonymous  891 

There  was  an  ape  in  the  days Mortimer  Collins  892 

'There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night Byron  460 

I'here  was  a  time  when  i^tna's  silent  fire- . .  .Cowper  484 
There  was  a  lime  when  meadow,  grove . .  tVords^vorth  752 
'There  was  (not  certaine  when).iVf  John  Harrington  855 

There  was  three  kings Burns  854 

There  were  seven  fishers  with  nets  in  their  hands 

Alice  Cary  579 
There  were  three  maidens  who  loved  a  king  Z.  Hooper  77 
There  were  three  s.iilors  of  Bristol  City. . .  Thackeray  874 

There  where  death's  brief  pang Byron  S23 

The  ripe  red  berries  of  the  wintergreen /?.  P.  German  541 

The  Rise  of  Species  ;  can  it  be W.  J.  Courthope  983 

The  road  was  lone  :  the  grass  was  dank..  T.  B.  Read  347 

The  rose  had  been  washed Cowper  423 

The  rose  is  fairest  when  't  is  budding  new Scott  423 

'i'he  rose  looks  out  in  the  valley Gil  Vicente  443 

The  royal  banners  forward  go Fortunatus  319 

The  scene  was  more  beautiful  far  to  the  eye  . . .  James  575 

The  sea  crashed  over  the  grim  gray  rocks Anon.  574 

The  sea,  the  sea,  the  open  sea Barry  Cornwall  5S3 

The  seraph  Abdiel.  faithful  found Milton  347 

These  are  thy  glorious  works.  Parent  of  Good  Milton  325 
These,  as  they  change.  Almighty  Father,  these 

Thomson  377 
The  sea  was  bright,  and  the  bark  rode  well 

Barry  Cornwall  588 
The  shades  of  eve  had  crossed  the  glen..*?.  Ferguson    48 

'I'he  shadows  lay  along  Broadway N'  P    Willis  250 

'I'he  sky  is  changed  !  — and  such  a  change  I Byrdti  634 

The  snow  had  begun  in  the  gloaming Lowell  264 

The  soul  of  music  slumbers  in  the  shell Rogers  691 

The  soul's  dark  cottage,  battered  and  decayed  Waller  710 
The  soul's  Kialto  hath  its  merchandise  F.B.Browning  141 

The  spacious  firmament  on  high. Joseph  A  ddison  338 

The  spearmen  heard  the  bugle  sound  IV.  R.  .spencer  616 
The  spice-tree  lives  in  the  garden  green  .  .J.  Sterling  418 

The  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls Tennyson  4I  i 

The  stag  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill Scott  614 

'The  stag  too.  singled  from  tlie  herd Thomson  616 

The  stars  arc  forth,  the  moon  above  the  tops.  .Byron  6.'9 

The  stately  homes  of  England Mrs.  Hemans  180 

The  storm  is  out ;  the  land  is  roused Kdrtter  527 
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The  summer  and  autumn  had  been  so  wet..    .Sou/key  791 

The  summer  sun  is  falling  soft TAos.  Davis  792 

The  sunburnt  mowers  are  in  the  swath . .  iM.  B.  Bcttton  496 
Tiie  sun  comes  up  and  the  -sun  goes  down  //•  Spofford  684 
The  sun  has  gane  down  o'er  the  lofty  Ben  Lomond 

R.  Tannakill    90 

The  suTi  is  warm,  the  sky  is  clear Shelley  237 

The  sunlight  tills  the  trembling  air.  ..E.  C.  SU'dman  429 

The  sunlight  glitters  keen  and  bright lyhUtier  561 

The  sun  sets  in  night A  ntie  Home  Hunter  z>.yi:> 

The  sun  shines  bright  in  our  old  Kentucky  home 

Stephen  C.  foster  njo 
The  sun  sinks  softly  to  his  evening  post  R.  H.  Newfii  91 1 

The  sun  that  brief  December  day U'hiiticr  39S 

The  tattoo  beats  ;  the  lights  are  gone. .  T.  y.  Jackson  745 

The  tendrils  of  my  soul Attoftymaus  .S95 

I'he  thoughts  are  strange  that  crowd  into  my  brain 

yohn  G.  C  Braiuerd  411 
The  time  hath  laid  his  mantle  by.  .Cfiarles  of  Orleans  381 

The  town  of  Passage Francis  Mnhony  637 

The  tree  of  deepest  root  is  {q\xx\6..  ..  H ester  L.  I  krale  730 
The  twilight  hours,  like  birds,  flew  by  ..^.  B.  ll'elby  574 

The  voice  ol'a  wondrous  seer H.  iV'.  Powers  S29 

The  wanton  troopers,  riding  by A.  Marvell  221 

The  warm  sun  is  failing Shelley  395 

The  waters  purled,  the  waters  swelled Goethe  Tji> 

The  weary  night  Is  o'er  at  last From  the  German  467 

The  weather  leach  of  the  topsail  shivers Mitchell  571 

The  wind  blew  wide  the  casement /K.  G-  Sinuns  696 

The  wind  it  blew,  and  the  ship  it  flew  G.  MacDonald  603 

The  winter  being  over Ann  Cellins  381 

The  wisest  of  the  wise U^.  S.  Landor  715 

The  word  of  the  Lord  by  night Emefsott  556 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us Wordsworth  861 

The  world  is  very  evil  - .  ..From  Latin  of  de  I^Ioriaix  311 

The  world  's  a  sorry  wench Fred.  Lneker  S77 

The  Yankee  boy John  FierpotU  881 

They  are  all  gone  into  the  world  of  light  H.   Vaughan  ^63 

They  are  dying  1  they  are  dying  ! Mac-Carihy  5^3 

They  come  !  the  merry  summer  months.. il/c/A^rrcc//  3S5 

The  year  stood  at  its  equinox C  G.  Rossetti    67 

They  '11  talk  of  him  for  years  to  come F.  Mak^ny  822 

They  made  her  a  grave  loo  cold  and  damp Moore  7S2 

The  young  May  moon  is  beaming,  lo\'e Moore  151 

They  sat  and  combed  their  beautiful  hair  Nora  Perry  50 
They  tctl  me  I  am  shrewd  with  other  men  J.  W.  Hoive     59 

They  told  me  I  was  heir Helen  Hunt  687 

They  've  got  a  bran  new  organ iV.  M.  CaHeton  898 

'Ihey  waked  me  from  my  sleep L-  H.  Sigmtrney  zji 

Thine  is  a  strain  to  read F.  Hemans  825 

Think  not  I  love  him,  though  I  ask  for  him 

Shakespeare    80 

This  ae  night,  this  ae  night Anonymous  298 
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